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evident:, that the party of Gloucefter never meant 
to reinftate their monarch in his prerogatives. But 
this was not all ; they obliged the king not only to 
grant a commiflion, under his own hand and leal, 
for veiling this committee with the neceffary pow- 
ers, but alfo to give his afFent to a ftatute, by which 
any perfon who fliould dare to propofe a revocation 
of the powers granted to this committee fliould, 
for the firft offence, forfeit his eftate > and for the 
fecond be puniflied as a traitor. 

Pufillanimous as Richard was, he, however, at 
the end of the feffion, entered a proteft againft 
thefe violent proceedings, declaring, in full par- 
liament, cc that the prerogatives of his crown, not- 
u wirhftanding his late conceffion, fliould be 
fC deemed entire and unimpaired.” But this pro- 
teft had no effect on the commiffioners : they pro- 
ceeded to the exercile of their office ; and the king 
found himfelf deflitute of all authority. 

After fome time Richard determined to make one 
bold attempt for the recovery of his power. He 
accordingly affembled the judges and lawyers, who 
made no fcruple of declaring, that the commiflion 
was derogatory to the royal authority 5 that thofe 
who procured it, or advifed the king to confent 
to it, were punifhable with death ; that thofe who 
compelled him were guilty of trealon ; that 
thole were equally criminal who fliould perlevere 
in maintaining it; that the king had the right of 
diffolving parliaments when he pleafed; that the 
parliament while they flit muft proceed firft on the 
king's bufmefs ; and that they could not, without 
.the king's confent, impeach any of his minifters 
and judges. 

The duke of Gloucefter and his party no fooner 
heard of this fecret confukation between the judges 
and king, than they immediately had recourle to 
arms, and demanded that the perfons who had fe- 
duccd the king by their pernicious couniels, fliould 
be delivered up as traitors to the ftate. A few days 
after they appeared armed before the king, attend- 
ed by their followers ; when they accufed the arch- 
bifhop of York, the duke of Ireland, the earl of 
Suffolk, Sir Robert Trefilian, and Sir Nicholas 
Brambre,. as public and dangerous enemies to the 
kingdom. The duke of Ireland faved himfelf by 
flight, but the reft were tried, condemned, and 
executed ; and icveral of the judges and lawyers, 
who had taken part with Richard, baniflied the 
kingdom. 

During thefe tranfabtions the earl of Arundel, 
who had received a commiflion as governor of 
Breft, and conftituted lord-high- admiral of Eng- 
land, fet fail from that port with .a fquadron, and, 
falling in with a French, fleet, took fourfcore.of 
their fhips, which he brought fafe to England, 
after having reduced the iflands of Rhee -and 
Oleron, and alarmed the whole coaft of 
France. -* ■ ■ 



A. D. 1388. In the beginning of Auguft this 
year the Scots, taking advantage of the great com- 
motions .in the Englilli government, entered Nor- 
thumberland with an army confifting of three hun- 
dred horle and two thoufand foot, commanded by 



the earl of Douglas and his fon, the earls of Fife, 
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Murray and Dunbar s the moft celebrated c o m - 
panders in' the Scotnlh army. They ravaged the 
whole country through which they paffed, and ad- 
vanced as far as the gates of Newcaftle, where the 
load Henry Piercy (fumamed Hotfpur from. the 
haftinefsof his difpolition) Ion to the earl of Nor- 
thumberland, firft oppofed them. But his troops 
were defeated, and himfelf unhorfed in . fingie 
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combat by the younger Douglas, who, having 
feized his lance, declared he would carry it to Scot- 
land as a trophy of his victory. 

Inflamed with rage at this misfortune, Hotfpur 
vowed revenge, and fwore that Douglas fliould 
not fulfil his intention. He accordingly collected 
a body of fix hundred horfe and eight thoufand 
foot, and putting himfelf at their head marched 
in purfuit of the enemy, without waiting for a re- 
inforcement of troops that were haftening to join 
him under the command of the bifhopof Durham. 
The Scots, elated with their late fucceis, had un- 
dertaken the fiege of the caftle of Otter born, and 
were lying before that fortrefs, when Piercy, by 
forced marches, reached their camp. Rage had 
fti fled prudence in the bread of Piercy; he would 
not delay the battle a moment, though his troops 
were fo greatly fatigued with their long marches, 
and night was approaching when he came up with 
the enemy. He attacked the Scots with all the 
fury of a difappointed warrior, but the darknefs of 
the night rendered it impoflible to continue the 
conteft, and the two armies feparated without ei- 
their obtaining the vibtory. The moon, however, 
rifing at midnight, occasioned the battle to be re- 
newed with great fury, and at laft victory declared 
in favour of the Scots, but not without the lofs of 
their intrepid leader the earl of Douglas, who fell 
among the /lain. Piercy, his brother, and about 
an hundred officers of diftinbtion, were taken pri- 
foners, and twelve hundred of the Englifh left 
dead on the field of battle. The bifhop of Dur-< 
ham, who was advancing at the head of ten thou- 
fand men to join Piercy, no fooner heard of this 
difafter than, in Head of marching againft the Scots, 
he retired with precipitation to Newcaftle, and 
thereby allowed the Scots to retreat at leifure with 
their booty and prifoners. 

During thefe tranfaftions a commiflion was fent 
to the duke of Lancafter, who had been abroad 
two years, to treat with France about an accom- 
modation for peace ; and a truce was accordingly 
concluded between the two kingdoms. 

A. D. 1389. Richard, being now in the twenty- 
third year of his age, refolved to free himfelf from 
that ftate of flavery, in which he had hitherto been 
kept by his uncles, and the confederate barons. 
He therefore, in a full council held at Eafter, de- 
clared his intention of directing the affairs of his 
kingdom and houfhold by his foie authority, and 
taking into his own hands the reins of govern- 
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ment. Strange as it -may appear, no oppofition 
was made to this declaration ; nor was it long be- 
fore he carried his defign into execution. He re- 
moved the archbifhop of Canterbury from the 
office of chancellor, and bellowed it on William 
of Wickham, bifhop of Winchefter. The duke- 
of Gloucefter, the earl of Warwick, and fome 
other lords of the oppofition were removed from 
the council-board. The part of treafurer was 
taken from the bifhop of Hereford, and that of 
high-admiral from the earl of Arundel : the keeper 
of the privy -Teal, all the, great officers of ftate, and 
the houlhold, were changed, and every place filled 
with perfons in whom the king thought he could . 
repofe the greatefl confidence. . 

Thefe changes were made without the leaft op- 
pofition ; and Richard, by paffing a general am- 
neftyy and giving up fome fubfidies which had 
been granted him by parliament, acquired the af- 
fections of. the people, who eaftiy pafs from one ex*' 
treme to another. 



Soon after this great change had taken place in 
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the government, the duke of Laacaftei'j returned 
"from the continent, and effected a reconciliation be- 
tween the king ancl the duke .of Gloucester,, who, 
in confequence thereof, was again .admitted .as a 
.member of the council. Lan caller , as a recoin- 
pence for his fervices, was created duke of Aqui- 
taine, and invefted with the .enfigns of that 
order. 

A. D. 1390. The parliament became now. as 
great advocates for the king as they had before 
Teen for his uncles and their aflbciates. During 
thefeffioOj which was opened on the 17th of Ja- 
nuary, they gave leverai remarkable inftances of 
their loyalty and affe&ion. In particular they 
pafled an aft, by which they renewed the declara- 
tion, touching the king’s enjoyment of his prero- 
gative, with this addition, notwLthftanding any 
ffcatute and ordinance formerly made in deroga- 
<c tion thereof, particularly in the reign of king 

Edward II" ^ . 

A. D, 139T. Nor was the parliament which 
met in the beginning of the next year lets defi- 
cient in fire wing their affection ancl loyalty than 
they had been the preceding. They granted the 
king a whole tenth and fifteenth to defray the ex- 
pences of his voyage to France* .whither he was in- 
vited* by Charles to-effeft, if poffible, a, lading ac- 
commodation with that monarch. In the mean 
time commiffioners were difpatchcd to .treat with 
the French court on the bufmefs j and it was- a- 
greed that a congrefs fhould be held at Amiens* in- 
order that the treaty might be concluded and rati? 
fled in the prefence of the- twermoaarchs.. 

; A. D. 1392. In confeqAence ■ of this* agree- 
ment Charles king' of France* with his brother 
and uncles, repaired to Amiens, and Richard pro- 
ceeded as far as Dover in his way to- that place;, 
but whether or no he altered his mind of his 
own accord, or was diverted from his purpofe by 
the reprefen tatio ns of his council,, is uncertain :, 
his voyage, however, was laid afide, and he re- 
mained at Dover Cattle with the duke of Glou- 
cefter* while his other two uncles, the dukes of 
York and Lancafter, with the earls of Hunting- 
don and Derby* and other noblemen, proceeded 
to Amiens, in quality of ambaffadors and pleni- 
potentiaries. ' They were met on the road by the 
dukes of Berry and Burgundy* and ; , during. their 
ft ay at Amiens, magnificently entertained at the 
expence of the -French king,. But fo many diffU 
culties aroie in the .courfe of the conference, that 
nothing more was done, than prolonging die truce 
till Michaelmas in- the following year.. 

• A,.D. 1393. The parliament met on the 20th 
of January,, and the bufinefi -firft defigned to be 
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taken in hand was, the peace with France ; but (-his 
was -poftponed on account of advice being received 
that Charles* from a disorder in his brains, was in- 
capable of holding the reins of government* and 
that the affairs of that kingdom were in the thtmofk 
ftate of- confufion. The commons,, however, 
granted the king an additional fupply, in cafe a 
war fhould take place either with France or Spain,. 

A. D. 1394. In the beginning of this: year 
conferences were again opened for concluding a , 
treaty of peace with France ; but fo. many disputes 



took place relative to the luperionty of Gnitnnt 
that they did not produce the wifted-for efief? 
and the whole terminated by prolonging tru ^ 
for five years. 

A.-.D. i39S\ Thi$ y car * Richa-rd forced the 

resolution of going over to Ireland, the caule of 
which arofc from the following circunfftanccn The 
Englifh noblemen, who poileffed Jarge eft arts hi 
that kingdom chofe rather to reficle in England, fo 
that Ireland was left aim oft defencdefs,and expofetf 
to the ravages of many of the ferocious .natives, who 
took, care to avail themlelv.es of lb favourable an 
-opportunity of recovering their ancient pofleffions. 
Thefe they took by force of arms* and plundered 
all the reft of the country belonging- to theEn*- 
-lift, fo that the .revenue, which was very confider- 
ablein the late reign, was now -not fufficient to. 
defray the expences of keeping forces in. that 
kingdom. 

Having made the ncceffary preparations for the 
expedition* Richard, after appointing the duke 
of York guardian of the kingdom during hi$ ah- 
fence, fet out for Wales, accompanied by the- 
duke .of Gloucefter, and the earls of Marche* 
Nottingham and Rutland; and embarking at* 
Milford -haven* landed, in Ireland with, an army of 
50,000 men. 

" The arrival of Richard* at the head of fo pow.~ 
i erftrL an army, ftrtick a general panic among the 
' Ir-ift* mnny of whom retired to their 
i for fafety, while the reft immediately ftbmitted 

• to Richard, who treated them wkh the greatrft 
I clemency. He not only gave them a free pardon, but 
'* even allotted penfions to their chiefs, and, by 
■ thofc meafuKes* endeavoured to .allay their natural' 

1 ferocity. The earl of Nottingham was empowered 

to receive, in the king's name* the fobnft fiion and 
homage of all the Irifh in iLeinfter, who- accord** 
mgly gave bonds for their, future peaceable be* 
haviour. Many chiefs of other parts of the king** 

| dom came in, and in particular O’Neal, lord par 
r amount over the other princes in Ireland, who> 
voluntarily tended allegiance to the king of Eng- 
land', and did homage to him at Drogheda. His. 

• example was followed by moil of the other princes, 

• who engaged for tliemfelves, and their elans, to 
maintain the peace of the kingdom. 

Richard* in order to complete the favourable 
’ i mprefiion he had made on the minds of thele 
people, determined to keep his Chriitmas in Dub- 
lin, and invited all the Irifh chiefs to a grand en- 
tertainment in that city* where he conferred upon 1 
them the order of knighthood* and encouraged 
them - to adopt the Englifh cuftoms, drels, an d 
way of living. In fhort* he conducted himfelf 
with fuch moderation and prudence as to acquire 
the general affedtion 'and e deem of the native Infc 
the greater part of whom voluntarily lubmittew 
to his government. 

While Richard was in Ireland* fome diflurbauces 
took -place in London, owing to. the conduct 0; 
the followers of Wickliff* who had acquired the 
title of Lollards, and were become fo . prelump * 
ttfous as to, preach* write, and openly declaim 
again ft the- eftabhifhed religion* f* Protefel 7 

fome powerful noblemen, they impeached the rno* 
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; On (he 7* pf June this year. Richard foftained a great 
lofs by the death.. of his qusen, yyho pid thd debt of 



ture at Shene. From her many excellent virtues ihe obtained 
the title of Good Queen Anne fp that it. is no wonder her 
death was nmrerfally lamented by the whole nation. Richard 
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was fo deeply affp^cd at this melancholy event* ^ at J^ Jl r 
tor fome time, quite di fcon fp i a te ; ppr could- A? eyer 4 ^ 
i« the fight pf the place where flip expired'.. •’ ■ £ ‘X* 

f The Lollards denied the dodbine of the real P re en _ 1 0 f 
| merit of confefiion and. monfdiic vows, and -the fwprerjr 
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rah and doctrines of the clergy, and a writing, | 
containing the articles of the charge, was laid 
before the parliament by Sir Thomas Latimer, and 
other members, who had adopted their principles. 

Alarmed at lb defperate an attack upon their 
order, the archbifhop of York, and the bifhop 
of London, immediately repaired to the king at 
Dublin, and inveighed fo ftrongly againft the 
Lollards, as being enemies to the church and 
Hate, that Richard declined his defign of ftayino 
longer in that city, and therefore returned to Eng- 
land, in order to put a ftop to the proceedings of 
vho fe difturbers of the public peace. Accord- 
ingly, on his arrival, he iflued out a proclama- 
tion, threatening the Lollards with death, if they 
continued to propagate their erroneous tenets ; and 
the chancellor of Oxford was ordered to expel all 
thole who were fulpeded of favouring their opinions. ! 
Thefe meafures put a check to the proceedings of 
the Lollards, who thought proper for their own 
fafety, to remain blent, and not publickly endea- 
vour to propagate doctrines fo repugnant to the 
tranquillity of the (hue,. 

A. P. 1396. As the late queen had died with- . 
out ifflie, it was now thought advifeable by the 

council that Richard ilaould (enter into afecond mar- 
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riage, in order to prevent thole troubles which 
might arite fltoujd he die without a legitimate off- 
fpring. They accordingly (abfurd as it muft appear. : 
to every thinking perl'on) pitched upon Hhbella, 
eldeft daughter of the French king, as the moli 
fuitable confort for the Englilb monarch j and the 
archbifliop of Dublin, the bilhop of St. David’s 
with feveral of the firft noblemen were lent to ■de- 
mand that princels in marriage. They were or- 
dered to infi.lt on .a confiderable portion, and em- 
powered to offer ten thoufitnd marks a year for 
her jointure. Thefe propofals being laid before 
the council of France, (pine of the members 
hinted how inconffftent it would be to treat of a 
marriage previous to the conclufion of a peace ; 
but the duke of Burgundy wifely obferyed, that 
it was the moft probable expedient to effect and 
confolidate a lafting accommodation. At length, 
all 'difficulties being removed, it was unanimoufly 

agreed that Richard fliould marry Ifabella, and re- 
ceive with her a portion of eight thouland franks 
in gold, at yearly payments : tltat he fliould ab- 
folutely renounce all claim to the crown of France, 
either from his own hereditary • pretenfions, or 
by virtue of his marriage : and, laftly, that the 
truce fliould be prolonged for twenty-five years. 

Thefe points being fettled, the young princefs, 
though only in the eighth year of her age, was 
entitled queen of England, and affianced to Rich- 
ard by the earl of Nottingham as proxy. In the 
month of Qdtober following die king went over 
to Calais, where the marriage ceremony was per- 
formed in the church of St. Nicholas by the arch- 
biffiop of Canterbury ; and the young queen was 
ioon after crowned with great folemnity in the ab- 
bey church of Weftminfter. 

A. D. 1397. This ftrong alliance with France 

gave great offence to the Englifh in general, who 

iutd contracted a violent antipathy to the people 

of that nation j and they were farther irritated by 

the iijdifcretion of the king, who, foon after his 
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.the pope. They maintained, that the .numerous ceremonies, 
of the church were deitrnftiye of tvue piety ; that the feripture 
was the foie rule of faith; that the church was dependent on 
the (late, and ought to poSlls no temporal wealth ; and that 



return from the continent, delivered up Bred and 
Cherbourgh into the hands of the French. 

The conduct of Richard was far from being cal- 
culated to procure the reipe'Ct of his fubjefls. 
Indolent in the affairs of government* and a Have 
to pleafure ; under the dominion of favourites* 
on whom he profuiely lavifhed the revenues of the 
crown, and the grants of the people ; and fully - 
ing the dignity of his rank by admitting perfons 
ot very mean condition to his familiarity 5 he was. 
looked upon with contempt by the people, who 
confidered him as a perfon totally unworthy of 
wearing the Englifh diadem. 

Not only the people in general, but alio many 
of the principal nobility, were highly incenfed 
againft the king for his injudicious conduct, but 
none more than the duke of Gloucelter. That 
prince, to (hew his.difguft, abfented himfelf from 
the court ; hardly ever .appeared in council but to' 
oppofe the meafures of adminiftration ; and threw 
out the moft fevere invectives againft the govern- 
ment, the long truce concluded with Charles,- and 
the marriage of Richard with the daughter of that 
monarch. 

The miniflry were greatly alarmed at. the pro- 
ceedings of Gloucester, and the king, whole pre- 
cipitate temper admitted of no deliberation, or- 
dered him to be unexpectedly arretted. Accord- 
ingly, a plan being laid for die purpoie, the duke 
was feized, hurried on board a /hip lying in the 
river ready to receive him, and taken over to Ca- 
lais, where it was thought he could be fafely de- 
tained in cuftody. The duke’s afro dates, the 
carls of Arundel and Warwick, lord Cobham, Sir 
John Cheney, and other perfons of diftin£Hon, were 
alfo the next day arretted ; and, in order to pre- 
vent any popular clamour that might be made 
on the occafion, a procuration was illued out* de- 
claring, that they were arrefted on charges of trea- 
fon, and fliould be tried by the great council of 
the nation, which he fummoned to meet on the 
tirft day of Auguft at Nottingham. 

The parliament met according to ■appointment, 
and fuch was the venality pf the members, that 
they entered with violence into the meafures of 
the king and his dependents. They annulled the 
aft of arnnefty which Richard had voluntarily con- 
firmed, and exhibited articles of impeachment 
againft the duke of Gloucefter, and archbifhop of 
Canterbury, the earls of Arundel and Warwick, 
with other noblemen, feveral of whom were tried, 
condemned and executed, for having been en- 
gaged in former, attempts againft the crown, not- 
wi thftanding the pardon they had received. 

Among thofe who fuffered death was the .earl 
of Arundel, and the king himfelf was mean enough' 
to be a ipeftator of the tragic feene (attended by 
the earls of Kent and Nottingham) which he be- 
held with all the fymptoms pf brutal pleafure* 
When the earl came upon the fcaffold, lie turned 
to Nottingham, his fon- in-law, and laid, cc My 
cc lord, it would furely have better become you . 
ff to have been abfent on this occafion > you feem 
cc to triumph in my fufferings j but remember, 
cc the time is coming, when your own misfortunes , 
<c may furnifli the like triumph to your enemies. 15 ' : 
The cruel treatment of this gallant nobleman ex> . 

cited 




np taxes ought to be levied on the people, till the tidies of 
the ecclefi attics had been expended L the feryice of the 
■ • kingdom* , , 
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cited a general clamour among the people, who j 
publickly declared he fell a martyr to the the li- 
berties of his country. His life was fpent m a 
feries of brave actions. He had boldly endea- 
voured to preferve his country’s liberty, in oppo- 
fition to vice, weaknefs and venality, with io uni- 
form a tenor of conduct, that he was never known 
to deviate, in the leaft point, from the principles 

he poffdTed, _ . 

As for the duke of Gloucefter, it was not Rich- 
ard's intention to allow him the chance of a trial. 
’He knew that nothing of a treafonable nature 
could be proved againft him, and as he was de- 
termined, at all events, to diipatch him, he fent 
a private commiffion to four ruffians at Calais, 
who fmothered the unhappy nobleman between 
two feather-beds ; after which they dripped the 
body, and laying it under the cloaths, pretended j 
he died of an apoplexy. Such was the mi- 
fel-able and untimely end of Thomas of Wood- 
ftock, duke of Gloucefter, who, though not ex- 
empt from avarice, and ambition, was nevertli'e- 
lefs brave, open, fincere and patriotic ; and 
firmly attached to the conftitution and intereft of 
Iris country. 

No fooner were the dukes of York and Lancaf- 
ter informed of the cruel murder of their brother, 
than they immediately haftened to London at the 
head of a numerous body of forces, threatening 
to take the moft fevere revenge on the authors of 
this execrable tragedy, not excepting even the king 
himfelf.' Richard had, however, taken all the 
precautions neceftary to divert the force of the ex- 
pedited ftorm. He had not only gained over the 
parliament to his devotion ; but alfo collected an 
army of twenty thoufand veterans, and ftationed 
them in the neighbourhood of London. Nor did 
he depend on thefe forces ; he had recourfe alfo to 
the milder method of negotiation, and the two 
brothers, finding that all oppofition would be in 
vain, liftened to an accommodation. 

A. D. 1398. The parliament met at Weft- 
minfteron the 29th of January, and the firfl point 
of importance, that came under their cognizance 
was, a charge exhibited againft the duke of Nor- 
folk, by the duke of Hereford, who accufed him 
of having fpoken in- private many flanderous and 
leditious'- words 'againft the king. Norfolk gave 
him the lie, and offered to prove his innocence 
by fingle combat, a method Of trial then autho- 
rized by the laws of the kingdom. The chal- 
lenge was accepted, and the difpute ordered to be 
decided according to the laws of chivalry, in 
prefence of the king and his whole court. Ac- 
cordingly both the dukes appeared on the day ap- 
pointed, the trumpets founded, and they were 
preparing to rufh againft each other, when the 
king prevented their encountering, by ordering 
them' to wait till he fhould confult his council, 
and determine the difpute without bloodfhed. 
He accordingly retired, and the two combatants 
returned to their refpedtive chairs, which were 
placed on the fpot, as was cuftomary on thofeoc- 
cafions. Some time after a proper officer arrived 
from the king, and filence being, proclaimed, he 
pronounced the determination of the council, the 
fubftance of which was to -this effed. That as 
both the appellant and defendant had honourably 
appeared in the lifts, their courage was fufficientiv 
afeertairied, and the king, with the advice of his 
council, had agreed, that the- earl, of Hereford 
lhould, on pain of death; within ‘fifteen days, 
depart the kingdom, and go into exile for the 



fpace of ten years, and that the earl of Norfolk 
fhould be banifhed for life, becaufe he had not 
been able to clear himfelf of the acculation laid 
to his charge. 

The earl of Norfolk, knowing he had no favour 
to expedt from Richard, retired firft into Germany, 
and from thence to Venice, where he foon after 
paid the debt of nature. The duke of Hereford 
who had fome favourable expeditions, waited on 
the king to take his leave before he quitted the 
kingdom, and this fubmiflive and refpecftn.il be- 
haviour had fuch an effeft on Richard, that he 
remitted four years of the time affigned for his 
banilhment; and alfo empowered him, by letters 
patent, to enter into immediate poffeflion of any 
eftates that might fall to him during his exile. 

A. D. 1399. The earl of Hereford had left 
the kingdom but a few months, when John of 
Gaunt duke of Lancafter, paid the debt of nature, 
and Hereford, in confequence of his rights, and 
the letters patent he had received, defired to be 
put in poffefiion of the eftates of his father. But 
Richard, contrary to every tie of honour and ho- 
nefty, denied hisrequeft, and not only revoked the 
latters patent he had given to Hereford, and con- 
fifeated all his perlonal eftates, but likewife de- 
creed that his banifhment fhould be perpetual. 

It is little to be wondered at that a nobleman of 
Hereford’s rank and charaefter fhould be highly ex-* 
afperated at fuch complicated injuries. He was 
of a bold and enterprizing fpirit ; had given proofs 
of his courage and abilities both at home and a- 
broad ; was beloved- by the people, and adored by 
the foldiers. He was always cool, fedate and pru- 
dent ; and was confidered as the only EngliJh prince 
that deferved the public confidence and elleem. 
His misfortunes were lamented, and the injuries he 
had received complained of by all ranks of peo- 
ple. He was fecretly invited to return to Eng- 
land, and allured of being fufficiently fiipported 
in the recovery of his lawful inheritance. 

Hereford, now duke of Lancafter, determined 
to accept this generous offer; and an event foon 
happened which gave him all the advantages he' 
could defire. Roger Mortimer, earl of Marche, 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, had been lately killed 
in a rencounter with a fmall party of the Irifli 5 
and Richard, in order to reduce the rebels to fuh-' 
jeiftion, and revenge the death of Mortimer, re- 
folved to pafs over into that ifland, and head his 
army in perfon. Ele accordingly embarked at 
Briftol, and after a fhort pafiage landed at Water- ; 
ford, at the head of 2000 men at arms and 10,000 
archers. Struck, with confternation at feeing the 
king of England at the head of fo powerful an 
army, the moft confiderable part of the rebels 
fubmitted, and the reft were foon reduced to obe- 
dience. 

In the mean time the duke of Lancafter em- 
braced the opportunity of returning to England, 
He embarked at Nantes, with a retinue of fixty 
perfons, and landed at Ravenfpur in Yorklhim, 
where he was immediately joined by the lords Wil- 
loughby, Rofis, D’Arcy, and Beaumont, and fe- 
veral gentlemen of diftindtion, attended by a nu- 
merous body ol vaflals and adherents. A few days 
after,, his party was increafed by the arrival of the 
eaii of Northumberland, with his fon Hotfpur 
Picrcy, and his 'brother the earl of Weftmore*. 
land, at the head of fuch a numerous body 01 
forces, that Lancafter’s fmall retinue was en- 

■ an army of 60,000 men. The duke 

now took a folemn oath, that his foie defign 10 

■ that 
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this invafion was that of recovering the duchy 
of Lancafter, tmjuftly detained from him. At the 
fame time, he invited all his friends in England, and 
all lovers of equity and their country, to fecond 
him in this reafonable and moderate pretenfion. 
The duke of York, who was left guardian of the 
realm during the king's abience, aflfembled an ar- 
my of 40,000 men, and marched at their head to 
St. Alban's $ but upon reviewing his forces, the 
foldiers declared to a man, that they would not 
draw a fword againft Henry oT Lancafter. The 
guardian himfelf did not, indeed, feem to be well 
affefted to the caufe he had undertaken to defend : 
he made no difficulty of declaring, that he would 
fecond his nephew in recovering his juft rights. 
It is, therefore, no wonder that he listened to a 
meflage fent him by Henry, who entreated him 
not to oppofe a loyal and humble fupplicant in 
the recovery of his legal patrimony. The guar- 
dian was fo far from oppofing, that he joined the 
party of Henry ; and the foldiers joyfully followed 
the example of their leader. 

Lancafter now finding himfelf mafter of the 
kingdom, marched diredtly to Briftoi, where fome 
of Richard’s minifters had fhut themfelves up, in 
order to defend the fortrefs againft the attempts 
of an enemy, whole favour they had no hopes of 
obtaining. The garrifon, however, made but a 
poor defence : they loon lurrendered, and Henry, 
yielding to the requeft of the people, ordered the 
earl of Wiltfhire, Sir John Buffy, and Sir John 
Green, who were taken priloners, to be imme- 
diately executed, without even the form of a 
trial. 

Richard no fooner heard of thefe proceedings 
than he flattened over from Ireland, and landed 
at Milford-haven with an army of twenty thou- 
fand men. But his foldiers like the reft of their 
brethren, were fo ftrongly attached to the for- 
tunes of Henry of Lancafter, that the greater 
part deferted him ; and Richard foon perceived he 
was in no condition of meeting the enemy. Wa- 
vering and irrefolute, he knew not whom to truft, 
or whom to fear. At length he determined to de- 
fert the remains of his forces, and take refuge in 
Wales. He accordingly retired, with the dukes 
of Exeter and Surry, the biftiop of Carlifle, and 



crown they were determined he fhould no longer 
wear. For fome time Richard refufed to fubmit 
to fo humiliating a circumttance ; but at length, 
finding himfelf abandoned by all his friends, and 
fenfible of his incapacity to refill the torrent of 
popular hatred, he confented to comply with their 
requeft. Accordingly, the crown, feeptre, and 
other enfigns of royalty, being brought before 
him, Richard, in the prefence of a great number 
of lords affembled on the occafion, furrendered 
up the whole ; after which, taking the fignet ring 
from his finger, he prefented it to the duke of Lan- 
cafter ; at the fame time defiring the archbifhop of 
York, and the bifhop of Hereford, to notify to 
the parliament his refignation of the crown, and 
to acquaint them, that he wifhed his kinfman, the 
duke of Lancafter, might fucceed him on the 
throne. 

Though Lacanfter had thus far gained his wifhes, 
yet he was not perfectly fatisfied. He was fearful 
that this refignation would appear the refulc of 
force, and therefore propofed, that Richard fhould 
be folemnly depoled in parliament, for his tyranny 
and mifcondudl. Accordingly a charge was drawn 
up againft him, confifting of thirty-three articles, 
and laid before the alfembly. Though many of 
thefe articles were falfe in fadt, and all of them 
turned chiefly on arbitrary adts, of which the late 
reign furnilhed many ftronger examples, yet the 
lords unanimoufly found them juftly laid, and, with 
the confent of the commons, formally depofed 
their fovereign. The only perfon who had cou- 
rage and virtue fuflicient to ftand up, and plead in 
defence of his oppreffed mafter, was the biftiop 
of Carliile, who nobly fuftained the caufe of fallen 
majefty, amidft the general dilloyalty and violence. 
But his eloquence was exerted in vain ; and the 
duke of Lancafter, exafperated at the bold truths 
he uttered, committed him prifoner to the 
T ower. 

As foon as Richard was formally depofed by the 
parliament, the members immediately declared the 
crown vacant ; upon which the duke of Lancafter 
arofe from his feat, and claimed his fuperior right 
to it, as being the lineal defeendant, and right heir 
of blood, from Henry III. Though many ob- 
j editions might have been made to this claim, yet 
a few other attendants, to Conway-caftle, propo- no enquiry was made by the parliament, wh© im- 
fing to take the firft opportunity of embarking for mediately accepted it, and placed Henry on the 
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Ireland or France, and there wait fome favourable 
opportunity of recovering that crown which he 
was not then able to defend. 

As foon as Henry knew the fituation of Rich- 
ard, he immediately difpatched the earl of Nor- 
thumberland to Conway-caftle, to make his pro- 
feflions of loyalty and fubmiffion to the king : 
but this was all a deception, and the earl of Nor- 
thumberland, having made himfelf mafter of the 
king’s perfon, immediately conduced him to 
Henry, who was then at Flint-caftle. Lancafter 
loft no time in conveying his royal captive to 
London, where he was received with the moft 
barbarous iniults by the people, and committed 
clofe prifoner to the Tower. 

But though Lancafter had got pofleffion of the 
perfon of the king, he was very unealy with re- 
gard to the belt method of difpofing of that un- 
fortunate monarch, and fereral councils were held 
on that fubjedt. At length it was refolved that 
the duke of York, with feveral of the firft no- 
blemen, fhould be fent to Richard, in order to 
perfuade him to make a formal refignation of that 

No. ao. 



throne of England, 

Thus ended the reign of Richard II. a prince 
who, in the beginning of it, had filled all his fub- 
jedts with the moft pleafing hopes of his future 
good government; but, in procefs of time, through 
the prevalence of bafe and fordid pafilons, and the 
force of a moft towering ambition, forfeited a 
crown he might have fupported confidently 
with dignity, and the happinels of his fiub- 
jedts. But, deftitute of virtue, diferetion, and, 
in fliort, every noble qualification, he funk not 
only beneath the majefty of a king, but the dig- 
nity of a man ; and remains, among many others, 
and inconteftible proof, that moral excellence tran- 
feends the moft dignified title or exalted rank in 
human life. 

Richard acceded to the throne on the 21ft of 
June, 1377, and his depofition took place on the 
30th of September, 1399; f° that he ftvayed the 
Englifh feeptre twenty-two years, three months, 
and nine days. 
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Remarkable Occurrences during the reign of 

Richard II* 

^ 1 

1378 A violent plague raged in the north of England, which, 

in a fhort time, cameffoff great numbers of the inha- 

bi tains- 

1381 This year bills of exchange were Jirft uied m England, 

A violent earthquake in different parts of Europe. 

In the month of December Richard’s firft queen, Anne 
of Bohemia, landed at Dover, foon after which fuch 
a te in pell arofe, the like of which had not been known 
for many years. Several Blips were dallied to pieces in 
the harbour, and that in which' the queen came^over 
was funk, ft is further obfervable, that' when Ills (e- 
condwife, Babe l ta of France, landed in England, a 
like ilorm arofe, in which the king’s baggage was loft, 

and many /hips of his fleet deftroyed.. 

On the 21ft of May this year there happened a dreadful 
earthquake in London, which threw down feveral 
churches, and'many other public edifices, 

About this time the ufe of cannon was projefted, and Sir 
Hugh Calverly, governor of Calais, was the firft per- 
foil that ufed them in the* Englifh fervice. / 

1386 The firft company of linen-weavers fettle in England, 
j 387 The earl of Arundel the, firft perfon appointed to the of- 
fice of lorddiigh -admiral of England. 

This year wine was fo cheap, that the bell fold- fur £Q3. 
a tun, and the more inferior fort,, at 1:3s. Ad.. 

1390 In the beginning of this year there happened a. violent 
• • hurricane,, which threw down many houfes, tore up 
trees by the roots, and deflroyed numbers of cattle, in 
different parts of the kingdom. 
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1301 On the yth of July this year the fun appeared to hr 

feured by thick and dreary clouds between that and th 
’ , earth t its beams feemed of the colour of blood and 

■ • gave little or no light from noon till it fat. The^ 
clouds role daily for al moll fix weeks together. ** 
About this time the north and call parts of Endand 
were greatly aftil&ed with a peftilence; infomuch that 
in the city of York only upwards of eleven thoufcnd 
"perfons perilhed in a few weeks. 

This year playing cards- were invented for the amufement 
of the king of France. .. 

1393, This year a dolphin was taken in the river Thamesnear 

London-bridge. _ Its coming fo far up the river was 
■ , confidered as an ill omen, which was, in fome decree • 

verified by the national confufion that happened fbon 
after. 

BlackwelKhall purchafed by the city of London. 

In the month of Anguft this year Richard began repair- 
ing W eftm in fter-h al 1 » and canfed the walls, windows- 
and; roof- to- be taken down and new built,, with ^ 
(lately porch, as it now remains,. 

During this reign it was a cullom among the men to wear 
their (hoes long and pecked, from the ends of which 
were ribbands and chains of filver fattened to the knees 
as well to fnpport them, as for the fake of ornament/ 
.The ladies wore high dreflfo on their heads, with long 
train gowns,, and' rode on fide-faddles, after the exam- 
ple of the princefs Anne of Bohemia, Richard’s firft 
wife, who brought that fafhion into this country, be- 
fore which time they ufed to ride nitride their horfes. 
like men.. 
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is concerned are -put fo death . * Fhe. late king affaffinated . Henry paffi 
Weljh make incurjions into the Englijjo ferricories * Hof/pur Fieri 



and' feveral of 






Fhe family of Piercy join the 
tences thereof . The earl of 

] e king > but their defigns are 




of Northumberland, engages the Scots , and obtains a complete victory 
Weljh and Scots a gain ft Henry. Battle of Shrewfhury , and conft 
Northumberland \ and feveral other -noblemen*, take up arms agaitft 

rendered abortive. Fhe archbifhop of Jlork,, who joined in the confederacy, is put to death without 

:< Fhe earl of • Northumberland retires fo Scotland y and from thence goes over to. France . Ft 
returns $ ralfes- a large body of forces, and engages' the royal army, butts defeated and' fain, 
king is greatly troubled at the mif conduit of his , el deft fon the prince of Wales. Some of the king's 
courtiers infipmte that the prince had formed defigns againft his life , upon which he removes him from 
the coimtily^fFhe prince acquits himfdfi of the- accufaiion, Henry is f sized, with violent fits ± and the 
princef thinking him. no more,: takes the crown, from his. pillow.", but the king ■ recovering , uni being 
fold who} took it,.- orders- him info ' his prefence, when the prince fo far acquits himfelf to thefatisfatlm 
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Death and char after of Henry,. IV. 



A-. D.'AN the , cteppfition of Richard II. the 
1399. parliament having unanimoully placed 
Henry, of ^Lancafter ..-on the throne of England* a- 
day was appointed for, his: .coronation*, which ce- 
remony was accordingly .performed* with great 
magnificence, on . Monday tKc 13th of O&ober, 
by the, arch’bifhop. of Canterbury.. On the fame 
day Henry created his ekleffc fon,. then in the thir- 
teenth year of his age* duke of' Cornwall, prince 
of Wales* and earl. of. Cliefter, and appointed 
him fiuccefi’or to the throne on his demile. 

The- very next day after Henry's coronation the 
parliament re-afferabled, and .the firft bufinefsthey 
did was, to repeal all the -ftatutes enafted in the 
two laft parliaments convoked by Richard, .and to 
pafs feveral new laws, iendingto Tenure the inde- 
pendency of the crown,- and confirming the pri- 
vileges of the people. They likewife deliberated 
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when.it was, unanimoully 

agreed, that he Ihould be kept in perpetual con- 
finement ; but in. other refpe&s, treated according 

.. iD 
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to his rank and quality.- He was accordingly re-* 

•; moved from the Tower to the caltle of Leeds, and 

% 

Toon after to> that of Pontefract in York-lhire. . 

* 

1 But though Henry, was thus placed on die throne 
i- of England by the unanimous content and protec- 
tion of the parliament* yet he was fat from being 
quietly feated in the regal chair. His iifurpatiojr 
was lo palpable, and' the prior right of Edmund 
; Mortimer, earl of Marche (who had retired co his 
eftate. near the borders-, of Wales) fo clear and evi- 
dent* that it required his utmoft abilities to fecine- 
that crown he had fo unjuftifiably obtained. ( The 
citizens of London, indeed, and the inhabitants 
of the adjacent counties* were, in general, weir 
affedted tO' him;, but thofe of Wales and lf s 
marches* where the Mortimer intereft lay> alic 
which had always been d i fli ng u i flv e tl byTHd iai *■ 
wanted only an opportunity of breaking into op" ft ' 

rebellion.. ' 

A» D. 1400., Nor. were the inhabitants of Wa 
the only people who wilhed to. dethrone the new 
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monarch. Many of the Englifh nobility, who had 
been materially injured by the late revolution, were 
lo diflatisfied, that they entered into a confpiracy, 
and determined, if poffible, to deprive Henry of 
a crown ‘ to which he had no legal claim, and to 
replace on it the dethroned and 
narch. 

Several con flotations were held on this bufinefs, 
and it was at length refoivcd, that in order to pro- 
mote their defign, and render their undertaking 
iuccefsful, they Ihould endeavour to prevail on one 
Maudlin, aprieft, who greatly refembled Richard 
both in fhape and features, to perfonate him. 
Maudlin readily complied, in conlequence of which, 
to make this part of their plan have the greater ef- 
fefl, they agreed to drefs him in royal robes, and 
carry him to different parts of the kingdom, till 
the real Richard could be releafed from his con- 
finement. 

" By this ftratagem they foon obtained a prodi- 
gious number of partisans, and determined im- 
mediately to carry their defign into execution. 



The horrid defign 



deftroy Richard, and free Henry from the unea^ 
finefs that he could not conceal. Accordingly he 
imparted his defign to eight ruffians, who all agreed 
to difpatch the unhappy, prince, not doubting but 
they ihould receive a noble reward, as the action 
was too deteftible for the king tofeem to command, 
and too dangerous for any but abandoned ruffians 
like themfelves to undertake, 
being formed, Exton and his ruffians let out for 
Pontefraft Caltle, in order to .execute their bar- 
barous intentions. On the day of their arrival 
Richard perceived, at dinner, that his victuals was 
not. tailed as uiual: enquiring the reafon, he was 
told by the.perfon who ufed to perform that cere- 
mony, that the king had ordered it to be omitted ,* 
upon which Richard, lofing all patience, {truck the 
tafter on the face witn his knife, faying, cc The 
devil take Henry of Lancafter and thee ! ,J Exton 
coming in at the inftant, with five of liis attend- 
ants, attempted to lay hold of Richard, who, 
gueffing their defign, wrefted a pole ax out of the 
hands of one of them, and defended himfelf lb 



Henry was at this time in the caftle at Windfor, bravely that he flew four of the .ruffians j but at 

and itw as agreed, in order to aflemble a fufficient length Exton, getting upon a chair behind him. 



number of perlbns without ftifpicion, to propofe a 
tilting match to be held at Oxford, and to invite 
Henry to be a lpedtatorof that manly exercife. - If 
he accepted the invitation, they imagined it would 
’be no difficult matter to.feize his perfon j and if 
he refilled, they were to march lecretly to Windfor 



a 

v. 



the villain dilcharged luch a blow with an ax upon 
his head, that he laid him dead at his feet. And 
thus fell, in the thirty-fourth year of his age, th( 
unfortunate Richard II. king of England. 

Henry well knew that the death of Richard, 
and the execution of thofe diflinguifhed noble- 



Caftle, where they flattered themfelves with ob- men, who had been concerned in the late rebel- 



taining an eaiy admittance. 

Henry accepted the invitation of being prefent 
at the tournament, but before the day arrived on 



lion, muft give rife to-animofities injurious to the 
royal authority ; and therefore determined, if pof- 
fible, to gain the clergy over to his intereft. To 



which it was to be held the earl of Rutland, one of effect this, he caufed a law to be pafied by the par- 
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the principal confpirators, went to Windfor, difeo- 
vered the whole plot to the king, and obtained the 
promife of a pardon. On this difeovery Henry 
immediately fet out for London, where he was fure 
of being fupported by the citizens, and would 
therefore be iti a condition of giving the rebels bat- 
tle, in cafe they ventured to approach the capital. 

In the mean time the confpirators, fufpefting their II fore this execrable law was carried into. execution. 



liament, whereby it was enabled, that when any he- 
retic, who refilled to abjure his opinion, was deli- 
vered over to the fecular power, lie ihould be com- 
mitted to the flames by the civil magistrate. This 
fanguinary ftatute was the fource of additional 
diftrefs to the*people, who were already fufficiently 
acquainted with misfortunes. Nor was it Ions: be- 



defign difeovered, marched immediately to Wind- 
for, and furprifed the caftle, but were Confounded 
when they found that Henry had made his efcape. 
Henry appeared next day at Kingfton upon Thames, 
at the head of twenty thoufand men, moftly drawn 
from the city 5 and the rebels, unable to refill his 
power, difperfed themfelves with a view of railing 
their followers in the fever al counties, where their 
intereft more immediately lay. But they were fo 
clofely purfued by the royal party, that the earls of 
Kent and Salifbury were feized at Cirencefter by 
the inhabitants, and beheaded the next day with- 
out farther ceremony. The. earl of Huntingdon 
and feveral other noblemen were taken prifoners, 
and fuffered death by the exprefs commands of 
the king. As for Maudlin, after being publicly 
expofed on the pillory to the infults of the popu- 
lace, he was taken out half dead/ and carried to 
the gallows, where' he was hung up by the heels 
till he expired. 

As Henry was confcious this confpiracy had 
taken place from thofe who were ftrenuous advo- 
cates for the late king, lie could not think himfelf 
fafe while Richard was alive. That unhappy prince 
was ftill in Pontefrabt Caftle, where he was fhewn 
feme fmall remains of royal refpeft. Sir Pierce 
de Exton (one of thofe wretches who think no- 
thing too barbarous for gratifying either theirown 
ambition or that of their mailer) determined to 



William Sontre, reftor of St. OfitheVin London, 
having embraced the doftrines of Wickliffe, was 
condemned by the fynod of Canterbury, and com- 
mitted to the flames for entertaining principles con- 
trary to the eftablifhed religion. 

A. D. 1401. Encouraged by the unfettled ftate 
of the Engliffi government, one Owen Gian dower, a 
defeendant of the antient princes of Wales, made 
various incurfions into the Englifh territories, and 
committed the moft horrid depredations on the in- 
nocent inhabitants. This produced a rroublefome 
and tedious war, which the Welfh prince long ful- 
tained by his valour and adlivity, afllfted by the na- 
tural ftrength of that country, and- the untamed 
fpirit of the inhabitants. In one of the encounters 

and Welfh, the earl of 
Marche, who (notwithftanding what had before 
pafied between Henry and himfelf) had armed his 
followers in defence of the king, was taken pri- 
foner. But the ungrateful Henry fuffered him to 
remain in captivity ; nor would he permit the earl 
of Northumberland to ranforri him, though he owed 
his crown to the affiftance of that powerful nobleman. 

\ The Wei fli were not the only people that made 
incurfions into the Englifh territories. The Scots 

iikewife took advantage of the unfettled' ftate of 
affairs in England, and committed dreadful ravages 
in £he northern- counties. The moft confiderable 
body, which corififted of twelve thoufand men. 



between the Engliffi 
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commanded by Archibald earl of Douglas. 
Hotfpur Piercy attacked the invaders at Haly- 
down-hill, and a defperate battle enfued, but at 
length the Scots were defeated, and Piercy ob- 
tained a com pleat victory. Above feven thoufand 
Scots were killed on the field of battle ; > and the 
earls of Douglas, Fife, Angus, Athol, and Mon- 
tieth, with a great number of other officers of 
diftindtion, taken prifoners. 

But this defeat, inftead of being advantageous, 
was productive of very difagreeable confequences. 
Henry no fooner received intelligence of the re- 
duction of the Scots, than he immediately wrote 
a letter to the earl of Northumberland and his 
fon, which was full of the warmeft exprefiions of 
gratitude for their lervices ; but at the fame time 
Itridtly enjoined them not to ranfom any of their 
prifoners. This injunction was confidered as an 
arbitrary ufurpation of power, all prifoners being 
(by the military laws which then prevailed) the 
foie property of thofe by whom they were con- 
quered. 

A. D. 1402*3. Irritated at the proceedings of 
Henry, who, in a great meafure, owed his crown 
to the Northumberland intereft, the whole family 
confpired againft him, and rel'olved, if poilible, 
to wreft out of his hands that feepter which they 
now thought him .Unworthy any longer to hold. 

Thomas Piercy, earl of Worcefter, befides the 
inful t offered by Henry on this occaiion, had 
other caufes to excite his refentment. He had 
been made vice-chamberlain and admiral by Rich- 
ard; loved the perfon of his old mailer and be- 
nefactor while living, retained a grateful fenfe of 
the benefits he had received after his death, and 
could not but deteft Henry as the author of his 
murder, and the ufurper of his crown. He there- 
fore joined his father and brother, to drive from 
the throne a perfon who had no title to fill it, 
and whofe power was founded on the blood of 
his mailer. 

The plan being concerted, preparations were 
accordingly made by the whole family of the 
Piercies for carrying it into execution. For this 
purpofe an alliance was concluded with Owen 
Glendower ; and Hotfpur offered earl Douglas his 
liberty without ranfom if he would join the Nor- 
thumberland army, a propol’al which he readily 
accepted, having long borne an inveterate hatred 
to the whole houfe of Lancafter. 

In a Ihort time a very confiderable army was 
affembled ; but before the troops were ready to 
take the field, the earl of Northumberland was 
ieized with a hidden illnefs at Berwick, in confe- 
quence of which the chief command devolved 
upon Hotfpur Piercy, who led his forces to 
Shrewlbury, in order to join the troops of Glen- 
dower. 

It happened at this time that Henry had a con- 
fiderable body of forces which were collected to- 
gether for the purpofe of marching againft the 
Scots; and therefore no fooner did he hear of the 
proceedings of the Piercies, than he immediately 
quitted London, at the head of his troops, and 
marchpd to oppofe them. On his approach near 
Shrewlbury, Piercy, who did not fo foon expeCt 
to be oppofed by a royal army, was obliged to 
abandon the fiege of that place, which he had 
•juft invefted, and prepare for an engagement. He 
accordingly encamped at Hartlefield near Shrew- 
fbury, where he refolved to ' hazard a batrie 
though, he was not then joined bycheWellh forces 
commanded by Glaedowcr. 

2 






The two armies having made the neceffary pre 
parations, the battle was begun, and the (hock was 
at once both dreadful and bloody. Henry's in- 
fantry at firft gave way, and the whole army would 
have been thrown into confufion, Had not the im- 
petuous valour of Piercy and Douglas given the 
royalifts an opportunity of rallying. Thefe two 
chiefs fought fide by fide, and opened themlelves 
a paffage to the fpot where the royal ftandard was 
ereCted, and where they knew Henry fought in 
perfon, both contending who Ihould have the 
honour of encountering the royal warrior. Piercy 
fupported that renown which he had' acquired in 
fo many bloody combats ; and Douglas, his an- 
tient enemy, and now his friend. Hill appeared 
his rival amidft the horrors and confufion of the 
battle. Their ardor, however, proved fatal to their 
caufe; they charged with fuch defperate fury, 
and pierced with fuch rapidity the ranks of the 
enemy, that few of their men could follow them. 
They performed fuch prodigies of valour, that 
they foon found thenrrfelves amidft heaps of dead 
bodies, and the royal ftandard was thrown to the 
ground. Nor did Henry flinch from the heat of 
battle; he expofed his perfon in the thickeftof the 
fight. His gallant fon (whofe military atchieve- 
ments afterwards became fo famous) followed the 
example of his father ; and even a wound which 
he received in his face with an arrow, did not oblige 
him to quit the field. Plenry, however, in order 
either to elude the attacks of the enemy upon his 
perfon, or to encourage his own men by the be- 
lief that he was prefent every where, had dreffed 
feveral perfons in the royal garb ; and the fword 
of Douglas, who feemed determined that the king 
of England fliould fall by his arm, rendered that 
intended honour fatal to moil of thofe who appear- 
ed in the royal attire. 

But while the two armies were ftrenuoufly con- 
tending for the palm of vidtory, the fall of Hot- 
fpur Piercy, by an unknown hand, decided the 
fortune of the day : the rebels were totally routed, 
and the royalifts left matters of the field. About 
two thouland five hundred gentlemen are faid to 
have perifhed in this fanguinary conteft; but the 
perfons of the molt diftindtion in the royal army 
were the earl of Stafford, Sir Hugh Shirley, Sir 
Nicholas Ganfel, Sir Hugh Mortimer, Sir John 
Maffey, and Sir John Calverly. About 6000 
private men were llain,. of whom two thirds be- 
longed to Piercy’s army. The earls of Douglas 
and Worcefter were taken prifoners, the former 
of whom was difmiffed without ranfom on account 
of his diftinguifhed valour; but the latter, with 
leveral others, were beheaded at Shrewsbury. 

During thefe tranfadtions the earl of Northum- 
berland, having recovered from his illnefs, was 
marching at the head of a very confiderable body 
of troops to reinforce his ion’s army; but hearing 
that he was totally defeated and flain, and that the 
king was advancing againft him at the head of h |S 
vidtorious troops, he immediately difbanded his 
forces, and (hut himfelf up in Warkworth cattle. 
Soon after the king arrived at York, whither the 
earl of Northumberland, attended by a fmall re- 
tinue, immediately repaired, in order to apolo- 
gize for his condudt. Being admitted into tic 
prefence of Henry he pretended that his folc in 
tention in raifing an army was to mediate a 
between the contending parties: this was 
a very frivolous excufe ; but the king, unwi ! 8 
to drive fo powerful a nobleman to defpair, 2 
mitted his apology, and granted him a par^on*^ 
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A. D. 1404. The rebellion being totally fup- • 
prefled, Henry returned with his forces to Lon- 
don, whither he had not long arrived when a cir- 
cumftance happened which gave him frefli alarms. 

A report was circulated that Richard • was hill 
alive, and this report feeified to gain univerfai 
credit. It was propagated by one Serle, formerly 
a domeftic to Henry, who wrote letters to differ- 
ent perfons in England, alluring them that Rich- 
ard was then in being, and in good health. But 
this • impofition was foon difcovered, as alfo the 
author of it, by means of Sir William Clifford, 
governor of Berwick, who, -in order to make up 
a former breach with the king, delivered Serle up 
to juftice ; in confequence of which he was tried, 
condemned, and executed, as a traitor to his 
country, and a public difturber of the peace of 
the kingdom. 

In the month of July Henry- concluded a truce 
with the Scots,, which was to continue in force 
till the Eafter following. 

A. D. 1405. Henry now thought it advifeable 
to take fome meafures for fuppreffing the inroads 
of the Welfh, who had continued their depreda- 
tions on the Englilh territories. He accordingly 
railed a confiderable body of forces, and gave the 
command to the prince of Wales, who marching 
againft them routed the greater part of their army. 
He then advanced farther into the country, and 
foon after fought , another battle in Monmouth- 
Ihire, againft.: a body of eight thoufand men, com- 
manded by Griffith, eldeft fon of Glendower, whofe 
army was routed, himfelf taken prifoner, and his 
uncle Tudor killed on the fpot. ■ 

The vidlorious arms of the prince of Wales 
might probably have quelled the rebellious Welfh, 
had they not been encouraged by the French,; 
from whom they expedled a very powerful ailift- 
ance. The duke of Orleans, who bore great fway 
in that kingdom, regardlefs of the truce fubfift- 
ingwith England, fentan army into Guienne, which 
yeduced feveral places belonging to the Eriglifh. 
Thefe were circum fiances that greatly alarmed 
Henry, and he was defirous, if poffible, of fup- 
prelfing .the Welfh rebellion before they could re-, 
ceiv.e any , affiftance from the perfidious French. 
To effedt this he called a council of the nobi- 
lity, prelates as well as laity, in order to folicit 
a fubfidy, which, from a liberal fupply a fhort 
time before granted, he could not in reafon de- 
mand of the parliament. But, to his great mor- 
tification, he met with an unanimous repulfe ; fo 
that, for the prefent, his defigns againft the Welfh 
were entirely fruftrated. 

Soon after this another infurredtion took place, 
and a powerful party was formed againft Henry’s 
perfon and government . 1 The earl of Notting- 
ham (fon to the duke of Norfolk, whom Henry, 
while only earl of Hereford, had accufed of high 
treafon, and by that means procured his perpetual 
banifhment) and Richard Scroope, archbilhop of 
Canterbury (brother to - the earl of Wiltfhire, , 
whom Henry, when duke of Lancafter, had caufed 
to be beheaded) continued to harbour the molt 
implacable rancour againft that prince, and they 
nowrefolved, in conjundtion with the earl of Nor- 
.thumberland, to wreak their vengeance on the ene- 
my of their families. They were farther encou- 
raged in their defign by the jundtion of the lords 
Bardolf", Haftings and Fauconbridge, together with 
a great number of gentlemen of figure and for- 
tune in their refpedtive counties, 

-The confpirators, having gathered together their 
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forces, marched to York, where they publifhed a 
manifefto againft. the, king, containing nine artN 
cles, the moll important of which were thefe : 
That Henry, when he arrived in England, had pro- 
tefted and fworn, that he came for no other pur- 
pofe, but to recover his private eftate, without 
having any pretenfions to the crown, which he had, 
neverthelefs, ufurped : that, like an arch- traitor, 
he had imprifoned his fover eign, compelled 
him to refign his royal dignity, and then put 
him to death in a very barbarous - manner : that 
fincethe death of Richard, he had unjuftly detain- 
ed the crown ■ from Edmund Mortimer earl ; of 
Marche, to whom it lawfully belonged and that* 
notwithftanding the repeated felicitations of his 
clergy, he had refufed to pay the ranfom of the , 
earl of Marche, falfly charging that nobleman with 
having voluntarily furrendered himfelf prifoner to 
Owen Glendower.. That thefe were the caufes which 
induced them to take up arms, in order to deliver 
the nation from the oppreflion of fuch a -tyrant, 
and fet the lawful heir upon the throne of Eng- 
land, This manifefto was circulated through moft 
parts of the kingdom, by emiffaries, who had been 
induftrioufly and numeroufly employed for .that 
purpofe. 

The earl of Weftmoreland (who had been ap- 
pointed to watch tire Scottifn marches) no fooner 
heard ol thisinfurreftion, than he immediately ad- 
vanced at the head of his forces, hoping to furprize 
the rebels before they were prepared for defence. 
In this, however, he was deceived} for, on reach- 
ing Shipton-Moor,. in the neighbourhood of York, 
he perceived the infurgents, amounting to 17,000 
men, drawn up in excellent order, and ready to 
engage. Knowing his army to be greatly inferior, 
in point of numbers, to that of the infurgents, he 
had recourfe to ftratagem, which, however unpro- 
mifing in appearance, was, neverthelefs, attend- 
ed with the delired luccefs. He prevailed on the 
earl of Nottingham and the archbilhop of Canter- 
bury to favour him with a conference between the 
two armies, when he heard their complaints with 
great patience, feemed heartily to concur with 
them in taking meafures for the welfare of the na- 
tion, and even undertook to promife that Henry* 
fhould give them entire fatisfaftion. 

This artful behaviour had the wiflied-for effedt. 
The earl of Weftmoreland eafily prevailed on the 
two confederate leaders to difmifs their followers, 
who were no fooner out , of fight, than the earl’s 
guard feized the earl of -Nottingham : and archbi 
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fiiop of Canterbury before they could receive any 
fuccourfrom their adherents. As foon as this piece 
of treachery was known, and- that two of their 
principal leaders were in cuftody, the- infurgents 
were feized with theutmoft confirmation, and con- 
fulted their own fafety by immediately laying down 
their arms, and betaking themlelves to Bight. 

The earl of Weftmoreland marched with his 
noble prifoners to York, whither the king foon af- 
ter arrived, and, notwithftanding the remon'i ranees 
of the earl, determined to make them feel his 
refentment. Henry knew the trial of the arch- 
bilhop, if conducted in the ufual form, would 
prove both troublefome arid tedious } therefore de- 
termined to follow the ferocious cuftoms of the 
age, by putting the primate to death without 
the form of a trial. He accordingly applied to 
William Gafcoigne, the chief juftice, to pafs the 
fentence of high-treafon on the archbifhop : but he 
refufed to aft contrary to the laws of his country. 
Sir William Ful'thorpe was, therefore, appointed a 
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judge on- this occtfion, who, without any mdiG- 
me nt, trial, or defence,- condemned the pre ate to 
fuffer death, and the fentence was immediately car- 
ried into execution'. This was the hrft inftance m 
Enslav'd of a capital fentence being inflicted on s 
dignity of the church. The earl of Nottingham 
fufered the fame fatewith the archbilliop, and heavy 
fines were impofed' on- feverttl others who had bee© 

engaged in the infun-eftion.- 

As-for the earl of Northumberland , he rtouooner 

heard of the fate sf Nottingham and thff archbi- 
fkop, thahi Jtf ii*iTiedrately fought hist fafety by 
flying to Scotland, accompanied* by ford Bardoln 
But the unfortunate earl did not long enjoy the be- 
nefit of this afy ii^n ; an event foon after happened 
wide It obliged him to feek his fafety on the conti- 
nent. Robert III.- king of Scotland, was by no 
means- qualified to hold the iceptre in thefe feroci- 
ous times. He was- a prince o-i a Bender capacity, 
but- very* innocent and inoffenfive; virtues which* 
were then fo far from being admired, that they ren- 
dered him contemptible. His brother, the duke 
of Alban yv a prince of a more violent and boifte- 
rous difpofmon,. affirmed thereins of government } 
and, defirous of rendering his- power perpetual, 
threw David, the eldeft ion of Robert, into prifon,. 
where he was inhumanly frarvtd to v death. James-, 
a younger brother of David, was now die only ob- 
itacle that oppofed the tyrant from mounting the 
throne on the death of his brother. ^ Senfible of his 
ion's danger, Robert embarked him on board a 
ihip, in order to fend him into France, not doubt- 
ing but he would there find fufficient protection.. 
But Robert was deftmed to misfort ernes : the fh ip 
was, taken? by the Englifh, and • Henry,, notwith- 
ft an ding the tract which fubfifted between the two 
clowns, refufed to re ft ore tire young prince* to* li- 
berty. Worn out with grief and infirmities, Ro- 
bert was unable to fupport this laft misfortune. 
He funk under the weight of his diftrefs, and left 
the government in the hands of his brother. Henry 
now faw all the importance of his acquilkion : 
the duke of Albany was entirely dependent on the 
Englifh monarch 5 becaufe a Angle attempt to pre- 
j-irdice theintereft of Henry would be fufficienc to 
pull him from t-he throne.. James was about nine 
years of age when he was firft brought to* Lond'on ; 
and if any thing eould atone for this breach of 
faith,, it was the excellent education which Henry 
bellowed upon him, and' which afterwards qualified 
him for filling the throne of his anceftors with honour 
to himfelf and’ happinds-to his people* From thefe 
circumftanccs it is little tro be wandered at that the 
duke of Albany jfh&uld refiiie protection to a- no- 
bleman fo obnoxious to Henry as the duke of Nor- 
thumberland t he therefore infifted upon- his imme- 
diately quitting his dominions, with which the carl 
readily complied, and retired to France. 

A. D. 1407.- The only remarkable circum- 
flance that happened this year worthy of record- 
ing was, the death of - the famous Sir ’ Robert 
Knolks, who had acquired fuch military renown- 
during the reign of Edward 111 . He died at his 
country feat in?, Kent,, and was buried in White 
Friars church, which himfelf had bulk. He like- 
wife built Rochefter bridge, and founded a college 
for fecular canons at Pontefrad in Yorkfliire. He 
died at a very advanced age, after having retired 
privately many years, during which he lived uni- 
vertally beloved and refpeded for hk benevolence 
and humanity. 

A. D. 1408-. 1 he, earl of Northumberland, 
who had retired to France, -became now rtf 



his exile] and determined 1 to make one more effort 
to remove Henry- froth the throne. -He accord- 
ingly landed in the north of England with lord 
Bards! ph,- hoping his prefence would be fufficient 
' toroufethe Englifh to. arms. This was far fr 0m 
being a* chimerical conjefture, for he was immedi- 
ately joined by a party of Scottifh free-booters, and 
as- he advanced, found his army daily increafe 
iPleafed to find the inhabitants had not yet loft 
their affeftions for his family, he continued his 
march,, made himfelf matter of feveral c a fries- 
■which lad been reduced- after trhe fatal battle of 
Shrewfbury,- and appointed Thirflc in Yorkfliire as 
! this place of general rendezvous for his army, 

: The government were were greatly alarmed at 

the'luecefs which- had attended the earl in this new 
infurreftion-; but there was now no royal army 
ready to march, agaislt the rebels, .However,, Sir 
Thomas Rokefby, fhcriff of Yorkfliire, thinking 
it hk duty to ftop the i-nll-ir genes, miffed' a ( konfidera- 
' ble body ©£ forces, anti advanced 1 to- meet them 
The earl of Northumberland was equally defirous 
of coming to an aftion with the fheriff, being per- 
fuaded that if he could defeat Rokefby’s forces, he 
| ihould not only difappoint Henry of fo effential a. 
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t i-«iiiifoi?cement, but alio engage the chy and county 
of York to declare in his favour. He according- 
ly put bis army m motion^ and met Rokefby oa 
f Barham Moor,, where a bloody battle enfaed 5 , in 
which the rebels* after an-oblliflate refiftance, were 
totally routed* and both the earl of Northumber- 
land, and lord' Bardolf fell among the flain. This: 
[ event, together with the death of Glendower, which 
happened foon after, freed Henry from all do- 
meftic enemies. No more attempts, were made to 
tear the laurel from his Brow, and he enjoyed 
j the crown; he had- ufurped without- any farther op- 
| pofirion.. 

A. D; r.409. The coaffs and commerce of Erg- 
land had, for fome time, been greatly annoyed by 
a number- of French corfairs ; to prevent which 
Henry ordered a ftrong fleet to be fitted out, under 
the command of the earl of Kent,, who immedi* 

I ately diredled his courfe to- the town of Brefiar, the 
rendezvous of the corfairs, and' irrvefted the place,- 
; but the earl was repulfed,; after receiving* a wound 
; in his head, which proved mortah. This difafter 
|f fo exafperated the Englifh, that they renewed the 
, attack with the iTfcnaoft fury, and in a fhort time 
; carried the place, put all they found in arms to the 
i fword, and brought the reft prifon errs to England, 
A., D. 1410^ The perfecutions which had been 
| carried on againfr the Wickliffites, or Lollards, 
jj were far from producing tire intended effeft : they 
| continued to encreale daily,, and many of them 
held places of truft and power under the govern- 
menu The clergy, alarmed at their progrefs, de- 
termined to carry the laws again.ll them into exe- 
cution wkh the utmoft feverity, and,, by fome dif- 
tinguifhed example, prevent them from extend- 
ing that influence which threatened the foundation 

One Buddy,, a taylor, 

took upon him to- exclaim violently again ft the 
abfurdity of the real prefence in the fecrameat 
This perfbn, therefore* was, Angled out by the 
clergy for exemplary punilhment. He was ac- 
cordingly tried, and condemned to the {take 5, -an 
the prince of Wales had the curiofity to be a lpf £ ' 

[■ tator of the execution. When the* fl'ames ht 

body of the criminal, be cried out ia 

i{ fo horrid a* manner, that the prince ordered n 
fire to be removed, and offered the man his ib 

together with a penfion out of his private p 111 ^ 
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-(as the flames had difabled him from following his 
bufinefs) on condition he would renounce his opi- 
nion, Bodby, however fiiocked when he firft felt 
the flames, refuied the offered pardon : he loved 
his opinions better than his life, and was accord- 
ingly committed again to the fire, in which he re- 
signed his breath as a forfeit to his faith. 

A. D. 1411* In the beginning of this year the 
Scots renewed their depredations on the northern 
borders t of England; and with their cruizers inter- 
rupted the navigation and trade of the Englifh. 
But they were foon flopped in their proceedings by 
the courage and abilities of Robert de Umfreville, 
vice-admiral of England, who entered the Frith 
6 i Edinburgh with ten capital fhips, and not only 
deftroyed the greater part of their naval force, but 
ravaged the whole coaft 3 and brought off imtnenfe 



plunder. 

The parliament this year met on the iath of No- 
vember, when they petitioned the king that a ge- 
nera] amnefty might be paffed in favour of all his 
majefty’s fubjedls. Henry readily complied with 
their requeft, in confideration of which they very 
liberally granted him the neceffary fupplies. At 
the fame time his three ions, John, Thomas and 
Humphry, were created dukes, the firft of . Bed- 
ford, the fecond of Clarence, and the third of 
Gloucefter; and Henry’s own brother was created 
duke of Dorfet. 

■ 1 

. A v D. 1412. Henry had now neither foreign or 
domeftic enemies to contend with, and tranquillity 
prevailed throughout his dominions. But the king 
could not enjoy that latisfadlion which was pofleffed 
by his fubjefts. His days were embittered as a 
parent by the irregular courfes of his elded fon the 
prince of Wales, whofe court was the common re- 
ceptacle for libertines, and every other character 
that could difgrace human nature. In fhort, lie 
plunged himfelf, y/ith the utmoft violence, into 
all' the extravagancies of debauchery, and blullied 
not for a conduct the moft diforderly and licen- 
tious. 

But thefe outrages proceeded lefs from a de- 
praved difpofttion, than the natural violence of his 
temper; and many gleams of fpirit and magnani- 
mity were obferved to break through the cloud 
Which a wild conduft had thrown over his cha- 
racter, and of which the following is an inftance. 
One of young Hefnry’s favorites having been in- 
dicted for lome mifdemeanor, was condemned, 
notwithftanding all the intereft the prince, who 
was prefent at the trial, could make in his favor. 
Young Henry was fo incenfed at the iffue, that he 
itruck Sir William Gafcoigne, the judge, as he 
fat on the bench. But the magiftrate was not to be 
intimidated; he aCted with a fpirit luitable to his 
character, and inftantly ordered the prince into 
cuftody. This Tally of pafllon in the prince was 
immediately lucceeded by a hidden return of reafon ; 
he buffered himfelf, with the utmoft refignation, 
to be conducted to prifon by the officers ofjuftice, 
When the king was informed of this tranfadlion, he ' 
laid, cc I thank God I have a judge pofleffed of 
fo much courage to execute, the laws, and a fon en- 
dowed with lb much obedience as 'to fubmit to fuch 
chaftifement. 

But notwithftanding this inftance of modefty 
and fubmiffion in the prince, Henry, who was 
naturally of a jealous and fufpicious difpofition, 
too readily liftened to the bate ftiggeftions of fame 
officious courtiers, who inlinuated that his eldeft 
fon had formed unnatural deftgns againft his crown 
and life, Thefe infimiations filled his mind with 
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anxious fears, and he might probably have proceed- 
ed to forne extremities, in order to lecure his 
fafety on -the throne, had not his fulpicions been 
removed by the prudent conduct of the prince. 

Young Henry was no fooner informed of thefe 
bafe and treacherous afperfions, than he immedi- 
ately dreffed himfelf in a mourning habit, and re- 
paired to court, in order to requeft a private au- 
dience of the king. Being admitted into his fa- 
ther’s prefence, he immediately fell on his knees, 
and addreffed him in words to this effeft : Cf Moft 
dread fovereign, and honoured father ! It gives me 
the greateft concern to find that I am fufpefted by 
your majefty of an unnatural delign againft your 
crown and perfon-, which I, more than any other 
fubjeft, am bound to reverence and defend. I 
confefs, indeed, with lhame and contrition, that 
my irregularities and exceffes have given fufficient 
caufe for your difpleafure. But I call upon God 
(who knows tlie inmoft fecrets of the heart, and 
never fails to punifti thofe who dare invoke him to 
fanftify a falfehood) to witnefs, that I never har- 
boured a fingie thought inconfiftent with that duty. 
I owe your majefty as my fovereign and my father. 
Thofe who charge me with contrary intentions, 
feek only to difturb your tranquillity, and to 
alienate your affections from your fon andfueceffori 
I would willingly remove thofe anxieties from your 
mind; I came for no other purpofe. Let me be- 
feech you, therefore, to let my addons be tried by 
the utmoft rigor, with the fame feverity as if I was', 
the meaneft of your lubjetbs ; and if I am found 
guilty, in any refpeft, of the atrocious crime laid 
to my charge ; ’ if I have ever ufed any expreffion 
that indicated difloyalty or want of affedtion, let 
me be punilhed as the vileft mifereant that ever 
difgraced the name of fon or fubjedl. I will rea- 
dily fubmit to any punilhment you may think pro- 
per.to inflidt. I again, therefore, befeech you with, 
the utmoft humility, both for the eafe of your own 
mind, and the vindication of your injured fon, to 
iffue the neceffary orders for making the rigorous 
ferutiny I now demand.” 

It is little to be wondered at that To ingenuous 
and pathetic an addrefs ffiou Id greatly affedt the 
king. He was, unable, for fome time, to fpcak, 
but at length, recovering himfelf, railed the prince 
from the ground, embraced him with teats, and 
affured him, that all his fufpicions were entirely re- 
moved, and that he would never, for the future, 
harbour a thought prejudicial to his honour and 
loyalty. 

A. D. 14x3. But Henry did not long furvive 
this affecting interview. His health had, for fome 
months, been violently declining, and he was 
greatly affiiffed with fits, which returned at certain 
intervals, and for a time, bereaved him of his 
fenfes. In confequence of this dangerous com- 
plaint, (together with fome Temples of confidence 
concerning the means he had employed to obtain 
the crown, and an idle prophecy, implying that 
he fhould die in Jerufalein) Henry wholly dedi- 
cated his time to devotional duties, and affumed 
the crofs, refolving to confecrate the remainder of 
his days to a war againft the infidels. He imparted 
his refolution to a grand council affembled for that 
purpofe, and began, to make preparations for- the 
expedition, when his fits increafed .to fo violent a 
degree, that he was obliged to decline his refolu- 
tion, and prepare himfelf to take a final leave of 

the world. ■ > 

Henry had been fo frequently in - danger of 
lofing his crown, that his imagination feems to 

have 
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^ave been firongly *in\pre{fed with that idea* which 
Increafed, as his ftrength and reasoning /acuities 

decayed* evento-a degree of childifh anxiety. tie 
would not (leep unlefs the royal diadem was laid on 
his pillow: One day he remained fo long -in a 

fwoon, that his fervant*thought him actually dead j 
and the prince took the c tow n from the pillow,, and 
carried it into his- own apartment. The king re- 
covering- the ufe of his ienfes, and obfe-rving the 
diadem was removed, aiked who had dared to take 
it from his pillow ? and being told* he ordered the 
prince to brought into his prefence.. When young 
Henry appeared, the king with an angry counte- 
nance, faid, fC Whab ! ' would you- deprive me of 
my crown before my death ?” cc No,” replied the 
prince, c< I took it, thinking your, majefty was 
really dead,, as my lawful inheritance but: now. 



happily perceiving my miftake, return the diadem 
with far greater pleafure than I took it.” He ; ac r 
cordingly re-placed the crown on the king’s pil- 
low j and having receiv’d his father’s benediction,, 
retired. 

A few days after this Henry was. feizeef with a 
more violent fit than ever while at his devotion be- 
fore the fiirine of Edward the Confeffor in ’Weft- 
minfler-abbey,.from whence he was removed to the 
Jerufalem Chamber. As foon as he had- a little reco- 
vered, finding himfelf in a ftrange place, he defired 
to know where he was, and being informed, imme- 
diately concluded that liis difiolution was at hand, 
and that the prophecy relative to his dying in Je- 
rpfiilem would , be,, in Tome degree,' fulfilled'. Eofi- 
fefied with this notion,, he defired to fee the prince 
of Wales,, to whom he gave feveral important in- 
ftru&ions relative to his. future government, and 
having recommended him.to tire protection, of hea- 



ven, foon after expired;, on the aoth of March j n 
the 46th year of .his age, and 14th of his reia n 
His remains wera - interred 1 in the cathedral at Can- 
terbury. 

Henry was in> perfbn of a- middling ftature, well 
proportioned, and had a graceful and pleating 
countenance. He was of a very fedate but at the 
fame time, eafy difpofition, being neither elatecf 
with-, profperity, or dejefted by adverfity. His ner- 
fon at courage and military prowels .were indifputa- 
ble, and he'- poilelled a folid judgment, with a deep 
penetration i'tito human- nature. In a word, except 
: the circumftances of his ufurpation,. and the mur- 
'{ den of 'Richard,, lie feems to have been qualified for 
the' high ft-ationi-to which he was exalted and' had' 
v he obtained th.e crown by a juft and lawful title.. 
’ might have palled his life with as much honour tp 
himfelf, and ’ as much advantage to the nation 
as any other, monarch that ever filled, the Emdiflv 
throne,- 
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Remarkable- Otcurenc’es during* the reign of 

Henry IV. 

A. ft. 

1407 A great-plague Broke out in London which raged with 

fuch violence, that, in a fhort time, it- carried off no 
lefs than 30,000 of the inhabitants. 

1408 A little -before Ghrifhnas began ,a violent froft, which 

Jailed fifteen weeks, and being accompanied with abun- 
’• dance of fnow, prodigious numbers of. birds perilhed 
with cold and hunger. 

14P9.; This year a play was a&ed at Skinnen^-wel]-, near 

Clerkenwell, London,, reprefenting the principal 
tranfaftions that had taken place in the world ftnee the 
■ creation. It laited eight days, and the greater part of 
the nobility and gentry of England were prefent. 
14,11: The Guildhall in the city of London,., which was but a 

mean place before, was this year rebuilt, as itnov/ap* 
. pear s-,. at the cxpence of the city. 
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Acceffion of Henry: V 














, N the death of Henry IV. his 

A- E.I | eldefi fon, Henry, furnamed of 
1 4 I 3 - i / Monmouth, was immediately pro- 
claimed king, and on the cth of 
April following, was crooned at Weftminfter 
.amidft the univepfal acclamations of the people' 

who,, notwithftanding the loofe he had given to 
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hi&. paffions during the latter part of the. kt 
reign,, formed great expectations of Imppineis un 
der his government. \. 

Nor were their expectations ill founded ; for 
fooner did the young kingaffume the reins of go 
. vernment than he id changed his conduit* as tj 
; prove himfelf worthy -of the high ftation to whiri 
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he was advanced. He immediately difcarded all his 
profligate companions, but at the fame time allowed 
them liberal penfions for their future fubfiftence. 
He publilhed a general amnefty for all crimes that 
had been committed, except rapes and murders ; 
chofe a new council compofed of the wifeft and 
bed men in the kingdom ; and made a thorough 
reform in the courts of juftice, by removing ig- 
norant and corrupt judges, and fupplying their 
places with men of real abilities and integrity. 
Sir William Gafcoigne, the chief juftice, was re- 
ceived with particular marks of efteem, and, in- 
ftead of reproaches (as he had expedled for his 
conduct in the late reign) was loaded with favours, 
for his drift and impartial adminiftration of juftice. 

Young Henry gave convincing proofs of the 
deep farrow he felt for the fate of the unhappy 
Richard II. whofe remains he caufed to be re- 
moved from Langley to Weftminlter-abbey, where 
they were folemnly interred by thole of his queen, 
Anne of Luxembourg, Henry himfelf walking as 
chief mourner. He afterwards, by way of atone- 
ment for his father’s ufurpacion, founded three 



begin with Sir John Oldcaftle, {tiled, in right of 
his wife, Lord Cobham, who was conlldered as 
the head of the Lollards. This nobleman was 
remarkable for his pfcrfonal courage and military 
prowei's; and had, by his gallant behaviour, greatly 
recommended himfelf to the favour of Henry. 
The archbifhop of Canterbury was no ft ranger to 
the fituation of Cobham, and therefore thought 
it advileable to wait on the king, and (after re- 
preienting to him the public injuries which arofe 
from Cobham’s protection of the Lollards) re- 
queft his permiffion to proceed againft him as an 
heretic. Henry, who was no friend to ecclefiafti- 
cal feverity, reprefented to the primate, that rea- 
fon and perfuafion were the belt means of fup- 
porting truth, and correcting error : that every 
gentle method fhould be ufed in order to bring 
back thole deluded people to the bofom of the 
church; and that himfelf wjmld endeavour to re- 
concile Cobham to the catholic faith. Henrv, 
however, found all his arguments fruitlefs : Cob- 
ham, though greatly attached to his fovereign, 
would not facrifice his principles to conciliate the 



monafteries near Shene (now Richmond) in Surry, favour of majefty ; on which the king gave the pri- 



in which prayers were to be read, at certain times, 
for the foul of Richard. 

In order to make fome recompence to the un- 
fortunate earl of Marche, who had been fo ill 
treated by his father, Henry paid him fo much 
refpeft, that he almoft forgot his right to the 
feeptre of England, to which he had, by birth, 
an undoubted title; and for which kindneis that 
'nobleman ever after fervedhim with fincere loyalty. 
Henry likewife expreffed a generous concern for 
thePiercy family, and invited the fon and heir of 
Hotfpur to come from Scotland, that he might 
be reftored to the honours and eftates of his 
ancellors. In ftiort, Henry feemed deftrous of 
burying all animofities in the grave of oblivion, 
and of "approving himfelf at once the king and 
father of his people. 

The firft adt of a public nature that took place 
after Henry’s acceffi on to the throne was, the far- 
ther prolecution of the Lollards, who, notwith- 
ftanding the feverities that had been exercifed 
againft 'them in the late reign, were every day in- 
creafing in the kingdom, and not only appeared 
exceeding dangerous to the church, but even for- 
midable No the civil power. The convocation 
of the clergy unanimoufly agreed, that the only 
method to extirpate thefe fchifmatics would be 
to make examples of the principal propagators 
of their doftrines, and therefore determined to 



* The perfecutions againft the Lollards, which took place 
in this and the late reign, gave rife .to thofe horrid cruelties 
which were afterwards exercifed on the Protcftants in England ; 
for a full account of which the reader is referred to an excellent 
book lately publifhed, xn titled, 

“ The Rev. Dr, SOUTHWELLS 
NEW BOOK OF MARTYRS; 
Or, Complete Chriftian Martyrology. Containing an authen- 
tic and genuine Hiflorical Account of the various Perfecutions 
againft the Church of Chrift, in All Parts of the World, 
,by Pagans, Papifts, Turks, Jews and Others; from the earlieft 
Ages of the Church to the prefent Period. Including the Life, 
Suitings and Martyrdom of our Blefted Lord and Saviour Je- 
ftrs Chrift. The Martyrdoms of the Apoftles, Evangelifts, and 
other Primitive ChrilHans, The ten great Perfections under 
the Roman Emperors. The Perfecution in Per/ia under Sa- 
pores ; and the Perfecutions under the Roman Vandals,"— The 
horrid Perfecutions under the Papacy ; particularly the Mar- 
tyrdom of the Waldenfes and Aibigenfesin France ; the Perfe- 
eutions in Germany and Poland; the Cruelties exerciled in Bo- 
hemia, and Lufatia; and the Martyrdoms in Italy. — The 
fhocking Barbarities pradifed by thelncjuifuion of Spain, Por- 

No. zi. 



mate permiffion to proceed agaiaft him with the 
utmoft feverity. 

The violence of ecclefiaftical authority was now 
exerted, and the primate, affifted by his three fuf- 
fragans 3 the biffiops of -London, Winchefter and 
St. Davids, tried Cobham as an heretic, and con- 
demned him to the flames. He was accordingly 
committed prifoner to the Tower of London ; but 
before the day arrived, which was fixed for his 
execution, he found means to effect his eicape. 

Irritated at this levere treatment, Cobham was 
no fooner at liberty than he formed a defign of 
fecking revenge on his enemies. He affembled 
his partizans, who were exceeding numerous, and 
began an open rebellion againft the government ; 
but by the vigilance of Henry all his defigns were 
rendered abortive* The confpirators affembled in 
St. Giles's fields near London, whither Henry 
marched with a final! body of forces, and loon 
obliged them to difperfe. Great numbers of the 
Lollards were leized, tried, hanged and burnt on 
the fpot where they affembled ; among whom were 
Sir Roger A6ton, and one Beverly their preacher* 
Lord Cobham made his efcape and fled to Wales, 
nor was he taken till about four years after, when 
he was firft hanged' as a traitor, and afterwards 
burnt as an heretic, purfuant to the fentence 
which had been paffed on him by the convoca- 
tion of the clergy *. 

The 



tugai, &c. and the Popifh Perfecutions of the Proteftants during 
the MaiTacre of Paris. — A full Account of all the Englifli Mar- 
tyrdoms, particularly thofe in the Times of King Henry VIII* 
and Queen Mary. — The Perfecutions in Holland, Flanders, 
Scotland, &c. — The bloody Irifti MaiEicre. — -The Gunpowder 
Plot ; and the horrid Con (piracies in 1678. — Tne Martyrdom 
of the Million arics in China ; the Perfecutions in the Eaft-In- 
dies ; the Barbarities exercifed in America; the Cruelties 
p radii fed on the Chriftians cf Abyftnia and Georgia, &c. Sc c* 
Embellifhed with a great Number of Copper-plates, repre- 
fenting the various Modes of cruelly torturing ChriJtians for 
their Conftancy, and putting them to Death for their Faith: 
alfo difplaying fome general Scenes of Pagan Barbarity and 
Popifh Cruelty, the whole taken from the Paintings and Draw- 
ings of the moil ingenious Matters. - This admirable Work, 
which makes a handfome Volume in Folio, may be had of 
J. Cooke, No. 17, Patcr-vofter Rq^vj ; Price One Pound Six 
Shillings, neatly bound in Calf and lettered ; or, in forty Num- 
bers, price Six -pence each, fo that thofe who do not chufe to pur- 
chafe the whole at once may have it by One or more Number* at a 
atime,asmaybeftfuittheir convenience. — Every One of the Num- 
bers being enriched with One or more beautiful Copper-plates. 
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The king, not iatisficd with haying fuppreffed 
this rebellions procured the parliament to pals 
ionic very fev ere laws agai nil the Lollards, Among 
others > it was enabled, that none fhould* undei 
pain of lofing life and fortune, read the fcriptures 
in Enelifhj and that thole who did iliould have 



ever fince his ac- 



no benefit of janttuary. 

A. D. 1434. Henry had, 
ceifion to the throne, formed the defign ot en- 
gaging in a war with France, and from the con- 
fuled ilate of that kingdom, determined now to 
make preparations for carrying it into execution. 
Charles VI. had been ieized with a fit of phrenzy, 
which rendered him incapable of exercifing his au- 
thority 3 and though he recovered from this dis- 
order,' he was fo fubjeflt to relapfes, that his fenfes 
were gradually but infenfibly impaired 3. fo that he 
was incapable of purfuing any fettled plan of go- 
vernment. This misfortune gave a full career to 
the rage of parties. The duke of Orleans, the 
king's brother, and the duke of Burgundy, his 
coufm-german, (after maintaining the moft violent 
quarrels, by which the country had been deluged 
with the blood of its inhabitants) agreed to enter 
into a ftrift friendfhip, and fwore at the altar to 
the fincerity of their intentions. Bu 4 s little re- 
gard was paid to this folemn engagement the 
duke of Orleans was foon after alfaflinated in the 
ftrects of Paris by order of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, who had even the infolence to avow openly 
and defend die jullice of the adtioiu The dread- 
ful confequences of this horrid deed were foon 
dilplayed. It was- utterly impoffible to effedl 
a reconciliation between five adherents, of the 
deceafed duke and his aflaffin,, and the whole 



kingdom formed a general fcene of anarchy and 
confufion. 

In the mean time Henry,, in order to conceal 
his real defigns again ft France,, fent over a iplen- 
did embafly to that court, propoling a failing 
peace,, and an alliance between the two crowns. 
To efteft this lie demanded the French king’s 
daughter m marriage, with two millions of crowns 
for her portion. He likewife demanded the pay- 
ment of one.- million fix hundred thoufand pounds, 
as the arrears of the lace king' John's ranlom 3 as 
alio the immediate poffeffion and full fovereignty 
of Normandy, and the other provinces* which 



the demands of the Englifh monarch. 



Philip.Auguftus had wrefted from the crown of 
England,, together with the Tuperiority of Britany 
and Flanders. 

But the finances of France were in- too, inv 
poveriflied a Hate,, and the kingdom in too much 
confufion* for the French court to comply with 

They, 

however* offered* to give him the princefs in mar- 
riage, with a portion of eight hundred crowns j 
to inveft him with the entire fovereignty of Gui- 
ennej and to annex to that province thofe of Pe- 

Angoumois, and other terri- 
tories. 

Thefe were terms far greater than might have 
been expefted ; but they were peremptorily re- 
jedted by Henry, whopublickly declared his inten- 
tions of erecting his ftandard in the fields of 

The parliament granted him very liberal, 
hip plies for this purpofe, and feveral of the prin- 
cipal noblemen ’ 
their 



rigord, 



Bouvergne 



V, 

Fiance. 



railed .a number: of troops at 
own expence 3 to that Henry foon found 
himfelf at- the head of 



army 



a very confiderable 



While Henry was making the neccffaxy prepa- 
rations tor lus expedition to the continent. 
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Book X. 

rid confpiracy was formed to rob him of the E 

li/li diadem. The principal perfons concerned 

were, Richard, earl of Cambridge, younger bro- 
ther to the duke of York ; the lord Scroop, trea- 
furer of England, and Sir Thomas Grey, a knight 

of Northumberland. The defign of thefe confpi 
rators was, to place the earl of Marche on th~ 

throne, as foon as Henry was embarked for France 
with his army. But the plot being difeovered be- 
fore it was ripe for execution,, the confpira tors . 
were feized, and tried by a fpecial commiffiou 
diredted for that purpofe to the duke of Clarence, 
as- lord-high- Reward of England. The prifonen 
were all found guilty on the cleared evidence, 
and immediately received fentence of death. The 
earl of Cambridge and Sir Thomas Grey were 

beheaded; but lord Scroop (having received par- 
ticular marks of favour from Henry, and cherebv 
added ingratitude to ltis crime) was fentenced tv 
. be drawn, hanged and quartered. 

A. D- 1415. The confpiracy being effefoially 
quelled,. Henry continued his preparations- for in- 
vading France with the utmoR alacrity; and or, 
the nth of Auguft embarked with his forces 
(which confilted- of 50,000 men) at Southampton, 
leaving his brother* the duke of Bedford, regent 
of the kingdom-. After a fliort and fafa paffage„ 
he landed at the mouth of the Seine m Normandy, 
a few miles from Harfleur,. whither lie immediately 
marched with his army, and in veiled the place. 
The garrifoa,. for lbme time,, made a refolute de- 
fence,. but as they were weak in numbers, and the 
fortifications in bad repair,, they were obliged to 
, capitulate, on condition of furrendering on the 
1 8-th of September,, if not relieved in the in- 
terim'. A detachment under the command of the 
marfhal d’lffe-d’Adam, made an attempt tofuc- 
cour tire town, but were repulfed i fo that the 
time preferibed being expired, the garrifon fur- 
rendered themfelves prifoners of war, and Henry 
| immediately took polfeluon of the place. 

While Henry was invefling Harfleur* the French 
were bufily employed in colledling an army to 
check the progrefs of the Engliih monarch. _ Pri- 
vate an imofi ties were laid alide, and all parties joined 
in endeavouring to oppofe an army that threatened 
dell rudtion to the Rate. The dauphin himfelf 
rook the field in per ton, at the head of an army 
of 14,000 men at arms, and was foon joined by 
the new duke of Orleans, the dukes of Berry, 
Bourbon and Brabant, the conftablc d Albert, 
the counts of Nevers, Vendorne* and Richemont, 
the flower of the French nobility, and above 
40,000 men, all of whom feemed eager to ng- 
nalize themfelves in the defence of their coun- 
try. 

The fatigues of the liege of Harfleur, and ex* 

ceffive heat of the fcafon,, had greatly reduced the 
Englifh army, no lefs than 2000 common foldiers, 
behdes many perfons of diRindtion, having been 
carried off by die bloody flux. But this was not 

the only calamity that befel Henry: his fleet > a 
been dilperfed by ftorms, and provifions began 
to- grow fcarce in his camp, fo that the only ie 
fource he had for the fafety of his forces was, 
march by land to Calais. He accordingly 
towards that place, but met with- many “j® 011 . 
ties, in his march, all the bridges over the Sonin] 

being broken down, and all the paffages cle 

however, at TaR effedted a paffage near St. Gfe 11 
tin, and directed his rout towards Biagnefj , 
the heights of which, he beheld the whole ^ 
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army drawn up on the plains of Agincourt to op- 
pofe his pafiage. 

Henry now faw himfclf in the moft imminent 
clanger* and began to repent of the raftinefs of 
his conduct. His army was reduced to almoft 
half the number that landed near ITarfteur, and 
even thefe were diftrefled for v/ant of provifions* 
and many of them debilitated by ficknefs and con- 
tinual duty. In this alarming iituation, Henry 
difpatched a meffenger to d’Albert, the conftable 
of France, offering to give up his conqiieft of 
Harfleur for a fafe conduct to Calais; but the 
JFrench generals prided themfelves fo much on 
the fuperiority of numbers, that they reje&ed his 
propofals with contempt, and fent an herald to 
inform him, they fhould engage the Englifh army 
on the 25 th of Oftober. 

' Finding it impoflible to avoid an aftion, Henry 
accepted the challenge, and gave a pecuniary 
compliment to the herald. During the interval, 
which was three days, Henry employed every 
means, which prudence could fugged, in order 
to prepare his men for the approaching combat. 
He procured them the beft refrefhment their fi- 
liation would afford ; ordered their weapons and 
armour to be repaired ; rode almoft the whole 
day through the rank? of his army to animate his 
foldiers* and fuperhitcnd the regulation of his 
camp. He reminded the men of the renown of 
their forefathers, and gave them plainly to under- 
ftand, that they had no refource from death or cap- 
tivity, but in the extraordinary efforts of their own 
valour. This produced the defired efFeft : the 
lplrits of the Englifti were railed to the higheft 
pitchy they feerned to have forgot the fuperiority 
of numbers in the enemy, and only wifhed for 
the opportunity of fignalizing their courage, and 
■proving themfelves linglilhmen. This was evinced 
in the anfvver given by one of them. to the king, 
‘who had lent him to take a private, view of the 
enemy, and to bring him an account of what he 
thought might be their number. When the man 
returned, and the king afked him the queftion, 
he replied, cc there are enough to be killed, 
* c enough to be taken prifoners, and enough to 
cc run away.” 

When the important day arrived that was pitched 
•on to determine the conteft, both armies made the 
necelfary preparations for battle. The French 
troops were divided into three lines, the fir ft of 
which, befides a great number of other -troops, 
was compofed of eight thoufand gentlemen, com- 
manded by the conftable d’ Albert, the dukes of 
Orleans and Bourbon, the counts of Eu, Vendoine 
and Richemont, the famous marihal Boucicaut, 
David Rambure, grand*mafter of the crofs-bow- 
men, and feveral other officers of diftinftion. The 
• fecond line was led by the duke of Alencon* 
affifted by the duke of Barre, the counts of V au- 
demont, Nevers, , Salines, and Grand Pre. The 
third body was under the command of the counts 

Fauquenberg, and the 
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of Marie, Dampmartin, 
fieur de I 
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noy 



While the French officers were employed in 
drawing up their troops, Henry detached 400 men 
with lances to take poft in a wood on the right; 
as alfo a party of 250 archers to lay in am bulla 
on theTefc, in a low meadow covered with bufhes. 
The right wing of Henry's army was commanded 
by the duke of York, affifted by the lord Beau- 
mont, Willoughby and Stanhope. The center was 
commanded by Henry in per Ion, attended by his 
brother the duke of Glouccfter, the earl-marfhal. 



the earl of Oxford, and the young earl of Suffolk. 
The rear, which confifted wholly of archers, and 
fuch as were armed with fpears, halberts, and 
bills, was led by the carl of Dorfet- The chief 
ftrength of the Englifti army confifted of infantry ; 
and Henry, fearing that the French horfe would 
break them by the fury of the firft charge ordered 
the archers to fix into the ground piles, or flakes, 
painted at both ends with iron, and fix or feven 
feet long, in their front, and alfo on their flanks, 
or intervals between the horfe and foot. Thefe 
formed a kind of temporary fortification, behind 
which the archers were not only fecure themfelves, 
but had the opportunity of annoying the enemy as 
they advanced. 

In thefe fituations the two armies remained for 
fome time, without coming to action* the Englifti 
not caring to advance, left they flioukl lofe the ad- 
vantage of the grouud ; nor the French, for fear 
of being more crowded than they were already. 
At length Henry advanced at the head of his main 
divifion* the two wings moving at the lame time, 
till he came very near the village of Agincourt: j 
when the French horfe moved forwards to attack 
the Englifh archers. Upon this the latter halted, 
pitched their flakes, interweaving them together, 
and bending them a little toward the enemy. 
Guarded by this fence, they difeharged a fhower 
of arrows which nothing could refill ; the ranks of 
the enemy were thinned, and the line thrown into 
great diforder. The archers who lay in a mea- 
dow, charged the French in flank, and made a 
dreadful Daughter. The Englilh infantry took 
advantage of the enemy’s diforder, fell upon them 
with their battle-axes, and cut them to pieces, al- 
moft without refinance. The conftable of France, 
perceiving the diftrefs of his advanced party, haften- 
ed to their a Hi (lance, but under terrible difadvan- 
tages j for the foil being wet and miry, both horle 
and foot moved with the greateft difficulty ; and 
continuing Hill to pre Is more clofely upon one ano- 
ther, prefented a defencelefs front to the Englifti, 
who loon threw the whole line into irretrievable 
diforder ; and their bufinds was rather that of exe- 
cutioners than foldiers. The field was now cover- 
ed with the difinounted, the flain, and the wound- 
ed ; men and horfes were blended in one dreadful 
confufion. The whole body was totally defeated, 
and the conftable himfelf, together with the prin- 
cipal commanders of the firft line, fell among the 
flain. 

No fooner did the duke d’ Alencon, who com- 
manded the fecond line perceive the route of the 
firft divifion, than he. immediately advanced to re- 1 
pair the difgrace of his countrymen. Henry met 
him at the head of his center, and a dreadful con- 
teft endued. D’Alen$on, in order, if poJTible, to 
fnatch the viftory from the enemy, commanded 
eighteen French knights of approved valour to 
watch attentively the motions of the Englifti mo- 
narch, and ufe their utmoft efforts either to kill, or 
take him prifoner. 

But the genius of Henry faved him from tiffs 
imminent danger. Animated with the amazing 
fucceis of his archers, and defirous of diftinguifli- 



ing himfelf by afitions worthy of an Englifh mo- 
narch, he alighted from his horfe, and advanced 
at the head of his divifion, with a confidence which 
feerned to -infure the victory. , He charged the er\e- 
my with fuch fury as was almoft irreffflible, and 
was met by d ’Alencon with a ipirit worthy of hjs 
rank. He received the attack with a firmnefs that 

delerved a better fate. The French knights, who 

had 
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had never loft fight of Henry, cut themfelves a 
pafiage to the fpot where he fought in perfon ; and 
milling upon him with the utmoft violence, would, 
probably, have made themfelves matters of his per- 
fon, had not David Gam, aWelfh captain, and 
two other officers, perceiving the danger that 
threatened their fovereign, flown to his afiiftance ; 
and all the eighteen knights foon fell, breathlefs on 
the field ; but Gam, and his two gallant country- 
men, were alfo mortally wounded. Henry now 
darted into the thickeft part of the battle ; but his 
ardour and impetuofity again involved him in the 
molt imminent danger. His brother, the duke of 
Gloucefter, who had fought by his fide, wasftruck 
to the ground, and the enemy prefled in crowds to 
avail themfelves of the incident. Henry was again 
furrounded by a' holt of foes, but being a ftranger 
to fear, he covered the body of his brother with 
his fliield, and defended him with his fword. In 
this fituation he received fo violent a blow on his 
helmet with a battle-axe, that he fell on his knees, 
and would, poffibly, have been ieized by the ene- 
my, had not the duke of York advanced to his af- 
fiftance, at the head of a frefii body of troops. 
This intimidated the enemy j they fell back, and 
Henry and his brother had . time to recover from 
their alarming fituation. Another reinforcement 
immediately followed that led by the duke of 
York ; and Henry again attacked the French with 
fuchfury, that they were unable to iupport the 
fhock j they fell into diforder, and a dreadful 
daughter enfued. 

D’Alen^on, driven to defpair at feeing the de- 
feat of his divilion, determined to make one furi- 
ous effort, and either retrieve the battle, or fpare 
himfelf the mortification of furviving the difgrace 
of his country. He therefore put himfelf at the 
head of achofen hand of volunteers, and, cutting 
his way to the fpot where Henry fought in perfon, 
rufhed upon the monarch, killed the duke .of York 
by his fide, and, with a furious ftroke of his lword, 
cleft the crown on Henry’s helmet. The Engl i Hi 
monarch returned the blow with fuch violence, 
thatd’Alen$on fell to the ground, and was imme- 
diately diipatched ; the confequence of which was 
that the French forces, who had been under 

immediately confulted their fafety 
by a precipitate flight. 

The third line of the enemy, which ftill flood 
firm, were more numerous than the whole Englifh 
army, and might have renewed the battle with 
Tome prolpedt of fuccefs, had they not been feized 
with a general panic. But the deftruftion of their 

countrymen had deprived them of all thoughts of 

refinance, : they refufed ro obey the command of 
their generals, and, inftead of advancing to the 
charge, retired, leaving Hemy foie matter of the 
held. The fluttered remains of the two firft 
lines had now rallied themfelves, and feemed to 
advance with a refolution of making another 
eftoit for the palm of viftory. At the faryfe 
tnue, iome gentlemen of Picardy having col- 
ieded about fix hundred peafants, had fallen on 
the Dnglilh baggage, and were deftroying the un- 
armed followers ®f the camp, who fled before 

them, Henry, on feeing the enemy both in front 
and rear, began to entertain, apprehenfions left his 
prt loners fliould alfo join in the attempt to tear the 
wreath of laurel from his brow; and therefore 
thought it neceffary to lflue general orders for put- 
ting them to death. Having done this he march- 

tithTI S , thC n" 01175 - ^ h0 - 1 0n his a PProach, fled 

■with the utmoft precipitation, and Henry, per- 



i ceiving there Was no further'danger to be appre- 
hended, immediately put a ftop. to the flaughter. 

This battle proved fatal to the French nobility, 
many of whom were (lain, and others taken pri- 
fonera. Among the former was the conftable 
d’ Albert, the dukes of Brabant, Barre, and Alen- 
$on, the count of Marie, and the archbifhop of 
Sens. Among the prifoners the moft remarkable 
were, the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the 
counts of Eu, Yen dome, and Richemont, and the 
marihal de Boucicaut. Ten thoufand of the French 
are faid to have been (lain in this battle, and as the 
flaughter fell chiefly on the cavalry, it was compu- 
ted that eight thoufand were gentlemen. The lofs 
of the Englifh was very inconftderable ; and the 
only perfons of note that fell were, the duke of 
York, and the earl of Suffolk, 

After a public thankfgiving had been held in the 
Englifh camp for this fignal viftory, Henry lent 
forMontjoy, a French herald, who had been dif- 
patched from the dauphin to obtain permiffion to 
bury the dead, and defired to know the name of a 
caftle, to which he pointed with his hand. Being 
told it was called the Caftle of Agincourt, he faid, 
“ Let this acftion be hereafter remembered by the 
name of, The Battle of Agincourt.” 

Though Henry had, by this conqueft, obtained 
great advantage over the French, yet he did not 
think proper to profit any farther by his victory. 
He purfued his route, by eafy marches, to Calais, 
without meeting with any obftruftion in his way. 
Having {laid there about three weeks to recruit his 
troops, he embarked for England, on the i6th of 
November, and landed the fame evening at Dover. 
The next morning he fet out for London, where 
he was joyfully received amidft the univerfal accla- 
mations ol' the people. 

A. D. 
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Though the 



difturbances in 



France had been difcontinued on Henry's invading 
that kingdom, he no fooner left it, than the faftions 
were renewed with more violence than ever. All 
the principles of honour, and all the motives of 
intereft, were facrificed at the altars of ambition 
and revenge. The duke of Burgundy redoubled 
his efforts to reinftate himfelf in the pofleflion of tire 
government, lfabella of Bavaria, (wife of the 
unfortunate Charles VI.) deteftable in her charac- 
ter, and capable of the greateft crimes, having been 
banifhed to Tours, entered into a ftridt alliance 
with him againft the dauphin, who was attached to 
the oppofite party. The duke of Burgundy entered 
France at the head of an army, ■ reduced feveral 
ftrong places, releafed the queen from her confine- 
ment, and made himfelf mafterof the king’s per- 
fon. 

A. D. 1418. The whole kingdom of France 
was now in the moft horrid ftateof confufion : the 
metropolis itfelf was deluged with blood, and no- 
thing but an invafion from England was wanting 
to complete the ruin of that divided kingdom. 
Nor was this long delayed ; for, on the 28th of 
July Henry again embarked with a large- army foi 
the continent, and, on the firft of Auguft, landed 
at Beville in Normandy. 

Having foon pofieffed himfelf of Falaiie, Chef 
bourg, Evreaux, and Caen, Henry laid fiege to the 
city of Rouen; but the place being defended by a 
numerous garrifon, he was obliged to turn the 
fiege into a blockade. While Henry laid before 
Rouen, feveral negotiations for. a peace were car- 
ried on between him and the leaders of the frr.nc i 
factions, but neither of them turned to any advan- 
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unite his arms to thole of Charles and the duke 
of Burgundy, in order to fubdue die adherents of 
the dauphin; and that thofe princes Ihould make 
neither .peace nor truce with him* but by common 
confent and agreement. 

A. D. 1420. This treaty of peace was ratified 
fey ,the parliament at Paris on the 21ft of May, 
and- the members {wore obedience to Henry; who- 

:.Np> a,x. 



A. D. 1419. The garrifon of Rouen hawing 
held out till the beginning of this year, were re- 
duced to fuch extremity by famine, that they de- 
fired to capitulate. Henry, very readily liftened to 
their propofals ; and it was agreed, that on paying 
a ftipulated fum, the city ihould be preferved from 
plunder, and the garrifon walk out with all the ho- 
nours of. war. 

The furrender of Rouen was followed by that of 
.all the towns and fortreffes in Upper Normandy. 
But a fudden reconciliation taking place between 
the dauphin and the Burgundian faftion, greatly 
. checked, for a time, Flenry’s expectations of far- 
ther fuccefs. This reconciliation, however, was 
foon blalted ; for the duke and dauphin having 
. agreed to an interview on the bridge ofMontereau, 
the former was there affaffinated by fome noblemen 
in the train of the latter, who had embraced this 
opportunity of revenging the aflaffination of the 
, duke of Orleans. This defperate aft was follow- 
ed by the mod dreadful conlequences. The dau- 
phin was accufecl of the crime, becaufe it was per- 
petrated in his prefence, and by his molt intimate 
friends. The new duke of Burgundy and the 
queen threatened the prince with deilruftion, and 
confpired the ruin of the kingdom. In fhort, 
every fentiment of honour, patriotifm, and even 
per fon a] intereft, gave way to the fury of re- 
, venge. 

During thefe tranfaftions Henry made himfelf 
■ matter of Pontoife and Gifon, and was marching 
with all. expedition towards Paris, which ftruck 
‘fuch a terror in the French, that the court re - 
jmoved from the capital to Troyes. Amidft thefe 
. fticceffes Henry had the fatisfaftion to find, that 
• the French,- inftead of uniting their joint efforts 
to .oppofe his progrefs, were ready to efpoufe his 
.caufe, and to employ him as the inftrument of 
freaking their vengeance on each other. 

While Henry lay with his army before Paris, 
the queen of France, in conjunftion with the duke 
of Burgundy, fent meffengers to him with propo- 
fals for a general peace. The terms being ap- 
proved of by Henry, .he immediately repaired to 
Troyes, accompanied by his- two brothers, the 
dukes of Clarence and ■■ Gloucefter, where the 
treaty was concluded and figned on the 24th of 
December, in the prefence of the principal nobi- 
Ijty of France. 

■The chief articles of this famous treaty were the 
following : 1. That .Henry Ihould efpoufe the 
princes Catherine 2. That Charles, during his 
life, Ihould enjoy the title and dignity of king of 
France; 3. That Henry fhould be declared and 
acknowledged heir, of the monarchy, and be en- 
trufted with the prefent adminiftration . of the go- 
vernment : 4. That -the crown of France. Ihould 
defeend to his heirs : -ft That France and Eng- 
land Ihould be for ever united under one king ; 
but Ihould ftill retain their feveral ufages, cuftoms, 
and privileges: 6. That .all the princes, peers, 

vaffiils, and communities of France, Ihould fwear, 
both that they would adhere to the future fucef- 
fl on of Flenry, and alfo pay him prefent obedience 

And lattly, 7. That Flenry fhould 
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affumed the reins of government as regent of the 
kingdom ; and the treaty was fent to England, 
to be recorded in the court of Exchequer at Weft- 
minfter. 

% 

Onjhead of June following, Henry married 
the princefs Catherine^ who was effeemed one of 
the moft beautiful women of her age. The cere- 
mony was performed at Troyes, and celebrated 
with great magnificence. Henry was attended by- 
forty Englilh noblemen, and the royal bride by 
the duke of Burgundy and forty of the principal 
nobility of France. At this meeting the peace 
was again fworn to by both parties, and the agree- 
ment between Henry and the duke of Burgundy 
mutually renewed. The duke promiled to obey 
Henry as regent of France, and heir to the crown ; 
while Henry engaged to deliver up into his hands 
all who could be found that had any concern in 
the murder of his father. 

_ During thefe tranfaftions the dauphin condufted 
himfelf with great fpirit and refolution. He had 
difpatched the count of Vendonne to folicit afiift- 
ance from the Scots, and thofe people, wifely 
confidering that if Henry became abfolute m af- 
ter of France, Scotland would certainly be the next 
viftim to his ambition, readily liftened to his re- 
queft, and immediately fent him a fupply of 
7000' men, under the command of the earl of 
Buchan. Affifted by thefe forces, the dauphin 
made himfelf matter of Pont de l’Efprit and 
Nifmes, in Languedoc ; and placed ftrong garri- 
ions in Melun, Montereau, Montargi-s, Meaux, 
and Compeigne. 

Alarmed at the progrefs of the dauphin, Henry 
refolved immediately to take the field, in order to 
oppofe him. He accordingly marched againft 
Sens, which fubmitted after a very faint opppofi- 
tion. Montereau opened its gates at the firft ium- 
mons, and feveral fmall towns followed the ex- 
ample. But the reduction of Melun was attended 
with fome difficulty. Great part of that city was 
encompalfed by the river Seine, and the whole de- 
fended by a ftrong wall, flanked with bulwarks and 
towers. DeBarbafon, one of the bell officers in 
France commanded the garrifon, and made a no- 
ble defence. The place was invefted on the, 12th 
of July, and did not furrender till the 18th of 
November, when famine compelled the garrifon to 
fubmit. Flenry promifed to fpare the lives of all, 
except fuch as had been concemed'in'thc murder 
of the duke of Burgundy. The governor himfelf 
was ftrongly fufpefted of having been one of the 
affaffins, and the then duke infilled on his beino- 
immediately put to' death ; but by the interceffion 
of Henry, his life was fpared, and he was fen- 
tenced to perpetual imprifonment, 

A. D. 1421. Henry’s coffers being now al- 
moft exhautled, and the fupplies granted by the 
Hates of France not fufficient to anfwer the com- 



plicated exigencies of the ftate, Henry found it 
neceffary to return - to England, in order to pro- 
cure a fupply from the parliament. Having, there- 
fore, placed EngliJh governors in the fortreffes lie 
had reduced, and committed the government of 
Paris to his uncle the duke of Exeter, and the 
command of the army, to the duke of Clarence, 
he embarked towards the latter end of January- 
with his young queen, who, on the ath of February 
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magnificence. 



Soon after Henry's arrival in England he re 
ceived advice of a difaftef whicli obliged him with 
all expedition to return to the continent, 
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dauphin, affifted by thfe Scbts under the command 
or the earl Of Buchan, engaged the Englifh forces 
at Bauge in Anjou, and obtained a compleat vic- 
tory. The duke of Clarence was flam ill the bat- 
tle, and the earls of Somerfet, Huntingdon and 
Suffolk were taken prifoners. This was the firlt 
aition that terminated in favour of the dauphin, 
who, in order to attach the Scots more firmly to 
his in ter eft, and reward the bravery of the earl of 
Buchan, created that nobleman equitable of France. 

Alarmed at this advantage gained by the dau- 
phin, Henry, having obtained the neceffaiy 1 up - 
plies from his parliament, went over to the conti- 
nent with an army of four thoufand men at arms, 
and twenty-four thoufand archers. He landed at 
Calais, and immediately marched to the metro- 
polis, which he entered amid ft the fhouts and ac- 
clamations of the people, who feemed to be hear- 
tily reconciled to the Englifh government. 

On Henry’s return to the continent, the dau- 
phin, knowing it would be madnefs to meet him 
in the open field, retired beyond the Loire 
the refolution of aiding on the defenfive. Henry 
foon recovered the places he had loft during his 
ftay in England, and made himfelf matter of 
, Dreux, Tilliers, and feve.rat others cattles, in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis. 



Meaux 



for fome time, 
greatly harraffed the inhabitants of Paris, at whofe 
particular requeft Henry invefted that place, which 
was ftrongly fortified, and defended by a numer- 
ous garrifon under the command of the baftard of 
Yau.rus, This fiege latted upwards of feven months, 
at the expiration of which the garrifon were com- 
pelled to furrender at diferetion, and Henry took 
'pofieffion of the place. The governor was equally 
remarkable for his courage and cruelty againft the 
F.nglilh, being accuftomed to hang, without dif- 
tinftion of age or quality, all the Englifh who 
unfortunately fell into his hands. . Henry, there- 
fore, highly incenfed at fuch a horrid and barbar- 
ous practice, determined to infiidt that pnnifh- 
inent on him which his cruelty juftly merited ; and 
accordingly ordered him to be hanged on the fame 
tree which he had made the inftrument of his in- 
human executions. 

After the reduction of Meaux Heniy made him- 
felf matter of Compeigne, St. Valery, and moft 
*ox the principal places on that fide' of the Loire 
next the capital ; having done which he returned 
to Paris, and put his army into winter quarters. 

Henry’s affairs were now in a moft profperous 

fkuation. By his mild and gentle government he 
hadfecured the internal tranquillity of England:. by 
keeping the young king of Scots in his cuftody, 
he prevented thofe people from making incurfions 
into the northern counties: by his undaunted va- 
lour, and a . concurrence : of favourable circum- 
ftances, he had fubjefted, in a fhort fpace of time, 
the greateft part of . the extenfive' kingdom of 
France ; and to confummate his felicity, a'hd per- 
petuate his glory, his. queen was delivered of a 
prince on the 6 th of December at Windfor, who 
was'baptized by the name of Henry, and lived to 
fucceed his father on the Englilh throne. 

A, D. • 1422. But the glory of Henry had now 
nearly reached its furnmit : the king of terrors in- 
terrupted him in h'is career, and all his mighty 
projefts vanifhed into air. The dauphin had laid 
fiege to Cofne, and Henry marched with his forces 
to. the relief of the place; but being feized with a 
violent flux at a place called Soulis, he returned to 

Vicennes, where his diforder Continuing to i'rxcreafe, 
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he was foon reduced to fuch a ftate, that there were 
no hopes of his recovery. Finding his end an 
proaching, hefent for his brother the duke of Exe 
ter, the earl of Warwick, and the Englilh nobi- 
lity who happened to be near him. As foon 
they furrounded his bedfide, he delivered to theiu 
with great tranquillity, his laft inftrtuftions, the 
fubllance of which was to the following effeft : 

He began with obferving, that though his life'had 
been Ihort, it had been replete with glory, and em- 
ployed in promoting the happinefs of his people - 
that thotigh his pretenfion s to the crown of France 
had proved the deftrudlion of many thoufands, yet 
thole calamities ought not to be imputed to him 
but to thofe whofe obftinacy and injuftice had 
forced him to have recourfe to arms, by refufino- 
to accept of a realonable peace : that he lliould 
have beheld the approach of death without con- 
cern, had not his laft moments been fomewhat em- 
bittered by the reflection, that he had not been 
able to finifh a war he had fo happily begun ; but 
hoped they would continue toward his infant foil 
the fame fidelity and attachment which they had 
profeffed during his life, and which had been ce- 
mented' by fo many mutual good offices. He 
added, as his laft advice, that if they found them- 
felves unable to place his l’on on the throne of 
France, they would never at leaft make peace 
with that kingdom, unlefs the dutchy of Nor- 
mandy was for ever annexed to the crown of Eng- 
land; and earneftly requefted that they would 
affiduoufly cultivate the friendlhip of the duke of 
Burgundy, and never give liberty to the French 
princes taken at the battle of Agincourt, till his 
fon was of age, and able to hold the reins of go- 
vernment. He left the regency of France to his 
eldeft brother the duke of Bedford ; that of Eng- 
land to his younger brother the duke of Glou- 
cefter, and the care of his Ton’s perfon to the earl 
of Warwick, 

Having thus delivered his inftru&ions concern- 
ing the management of public affairs, and received 
a promife of their being faithfully fulfilled, Henry 
enquired of his phyficians how long they thought 
he could live ? when one of them falling on his 
knees by the bed-fide, with tears in his eyes, de- 
clared, that without a miracle two hours would 
put an end to his life. This alarming information 
he heard with the greateft apparent ferenity of 
mind, and made immediate preparations for his ap- 
proaching diffolution. Having converfed fome 
time with his confeffor, he ordered his chaplain 
to recite the feven penitential pfalms ; and when 
he came to that paflage, “ Build thou the' walls of 
Jerufalem,”. he interrupted him, declaring on the 
word of a dying prince, the defigri he had formed 
of engaging in a crufade againft the infidels, as 
foon as he ffiould have eftablifhed a folid peace 
with France. 

I 

Soon after performing this exercife of devotion, 
Henry paid the debt of nature, on- the 3 ik °j, 
Auguft, in the 34th year of his age, and tenth of 
his reign.' . 

His remains were' brought over to England, ant 
interred with great pomp in Weftminller-aboep 



near the tomb of Edward the Confeffor- 



queen, to perpetuate the memory of fo illultrio^ 
a confort, eredted over him a monument or g ,e ) 
marble, and on it was placed his ftatue in fily^ ra 
large as life, and which remained there till ** 0 
the latter end of the reign of Henry Vilb , 

. Henry V. was in perfon tall arid . flenclef, 
an engaging afpedt, and limbs delicately 
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tioned. He excelled all the youth of his age in 
agility and the exercife of arms ; was hardy, pa- 
tient/ laborious, and more able to endure cold, 
hunger and fatigue than any general in his army. 
His valour was fuch as no danger could ftarcle, 
and no difficulty oppofe : nor was his policy in- 
ferior to his courage. He managed the diflen- 
lions among his enemies with luch 'addrefs as 
made him corifummate in the arts of the cabinet. 
He fomented their jealoufies, and converted their 
mutual refen tment to his own . advantage. He 
poffeffed a felf- taught genius, which blazed out at 
once without the aid of inftruftion or experience ; 
and a fund of natural fagacity that made ample 
amends for thofe defeats. He was chafte, tem- 
perate, modeft and devout ; fcrupuloufly juft in 
■his adminiftration, and feverdy exadt in the disci- 
pline of his army, upon which he knew his glory 
and fuccefs, in a great meafure, depended. In 
a word, it muffc be acknowledged that Henry V. 
was without an equal in the art of war, policy 
and government. 

0 

f • 

Remarkable Occurrences during- the Reign of 

Henry V. <■ - 

a. r>. 

1414 This year the greateft part of the city of Norwich was re- 
duced to afhes byan accidental ft re. 

1416 On the 30th of November this year feven dolphins were 

feen in the river Thames, four of which were taken 
and prefen ted to the king. 



1417 That part of the. city of London, now called Holborn, 

was this year paved by order of the king. 

1420 The officer, entitled, Garter King at Anns, firlt ap- 
pointed. 

The fir ft commiflion of array, which occurs in 
the Engliffi hiftory, was iflued in the courfe of 
this reign. The military part of the feudal fyf- 
tem was then aboliflhed, and could no longer ferve 
For the defence or fecurity of the kingdom. For 
this reafon* when Henry went to France in the 
year 141 5, he empowered certain commiffioners to 
take a review of all the freemen in each county 
able to bear arms, to form them into companies, 
and to keep them in Conftant readinefs to oppofe 
any attempts that might be made by an enemy. 

It was during this reign that the dreadful fchifm, 
which had fo long difturbed the Roman church was 
terminated by the council of Conftance, who de- 
pofed John XXIII. for his crimes, and' elefted 
Martin Y, in his place. The authority of a ge- 
neral council over the pope Was eftabliffied in this 
aflembly; and John Hufs, and Jerome of Prague, 
who had adopted the opinions of Wickliffe, were 
burnt alive as heretics, notwichftanding they had 
received a fafe-conduft from the emperor of Ger- 
many. This aft of cruelty and treachery occa- 
fioned a bloody war in Germany, where Zifca, ge- 
neral of the Hullites, rendered himfelf remark- 
ably diftinguifhed for his great abilities as a man, 
and his courage as a warrior. 
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furnamed of Windsor. 
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Henry VI fucceeds his father on the throne of England .• Is -proclaimed king of France at Paris . Pru- 
dent conduit of the duke of Bedford. Battle of VernueiL The duke of G lo u cefi er efpoujes the coun- 
tefs of HainauH . The war carried on in France with various fuccefs. The remarkable ftege of Or * 
leans , with the conferences thereof. Young. Henry crowned in the church of Notre Dame at Paris* 
Unhappy fate of the Maid of Orleans. The Englijh loje the advantages , they had gained in France. 
Divisions in the Englijh council . The duke of Orleans ranfomed , A truce with France , Henry marries 
. 'Margaret , daughter of Regnier , duke of Anjou. Death of the duke of Gloucefter . Charles VII of 
France recovers moft of the places which had been taken by the Englijh , and annexes Normandy to his 
dominions . Dijlurbances in England . The duke of Suffolk tried for high-treafon , and condemned to ba~ 
nijhment ; but on his paffage to the continent is beheaded in a long-boat near Dover . Jack Cade's rebel- 
lion . • Difputes relative to the pretenfions of the houfes of Lancafter and York. The duke of York en- 
ters England at the head of a powerful army. An 'accommodation takes place between him and the 
king . The duke of York is admitted into the ■ council, and appointed proteffor of the kingdom > but 
Jeon after removed from his office. He retires to Wales , raifes a conftderable body of forces, and re- 
turns to England . ' Battle of St. Alban's . Civil wars. Hjueen Margaret leads an army againfi 
the duke of York, who is. defeated and fain . She engages and .defeats the earl of Warwick , after 
which floe retires into the north. ■ Henry VI. is dethroned) and Edward) duke of York , chofen to the 
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A* D. A S Toon as the Eriglifh parliament re- 
1422. l \ ceived advice of the death of Henry V; 
they immediately caufed” his Ion, then an in- 
fant, to be proclaimed king ; and proceeded to 
take fuch meafures as they thought moft advife- 
able for the good order and government of the. na- 
tion. They did nor, however, comply' with the 
verbal will of the late king, who had defired 
that the duke of Gloucefter might be made re- 
gent of the kingdom ; for, inftead thereof, they 
appointed his elder brother the duke of Bed-? 
ford (then in France) to that office, and 
‘.changed his title from regent to that of Pro- 
testor, though at the fame time, they permitted the 
duke of Gloucefter to aft in his abfence. Nor 

V 

did they think it prudent to truft this power wholly 
in the hands of either ; they therefore appointed a 



a council, without whofe advice and concurrence 
no meafures of importance could be determined ; 
and the care of the infant king was entrufted to the 
bifhop of Winchefter. 

'About two months after the death of Henry V r 
his father-in-law the unfortunate Cljarles VI. of 
France paid the debt of nature ; in confequence 
of which the young prince, his fon, then about 
twenty years of age, was proclaimed and crowned 
king at Poiftiers, the city of Rheims, where that 
ceremony was ufually performed, being then in 
the hands of theEnglifh. 

This circumftance greatly increafedthe numbers 
of . the French king’s partifans, which being obfer- 
ved by the duke of Bedford, he took every me- 
thod that human prudence could fuggeft to pre- 
vent the confequences. He immediately proclaim-. 
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ed Henry VI. king of France, andhimfelf aflumed 
the tide of regent of that kingdom. He affe ru- 
bied all the nobility attached to the Englifh intereft 
at Paris, and exhorted them to acknowledge young 
Henry for their fovereign. They readily complied 
with his requefl, fwore allegiance to Henry as king 
of France, and did homage to the duke as repre- 

fentative of the yourq 

The duke of Bedford was one of the mod ac- 
complilhed princes in Europe, whether confidered 
as a foldier or a ftatefman. He well knew that 
every foreign sfliftance would be necellary, before 
an Englifh regent could hope to complete the con- 

He accordingly applied himfelf 



D 

g monarch. 



the earl of Douglas, and fcveral French nobler, • < e 
at the head of a detachment of twenty thouf 
men, to relieve Ivri ; but before they reached 'tS, 
neighbourhood of that place, the term had been* 
for fome days, expired,, and the town was- in * 



feffion of the Englifh. 



pol- 



queft of France.. 
with great diligence to increafe the number of his 
friends oti the continent, and for that purpofe en- 
tered into alliances with the dukes of Burgundy 
- and Britanv, with the former of whom he added 
private to political intereft, by marrying one of his 
fillers . 

A. D. 1423, The firft military expedition of 
the French monarch after the death, of his father 
was, againftthe town of Meulaji,. which he took 
by furprize. As this place lay in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, the duke of Bedford was highly ir- 
ritatd, and rdolved to retake it at all events. He 
accordingly invefted the place, which was refo- 
lutelv defended for fome time, till at length the 
garrifon, finding themlelves too weak, and being 
difappointed of receiving a reinforcement from 
Charles, as they had reafon to expeft, delivered up 
the place ; the furrender of which was/ollowccl by 
fcveral other fortrelfes in the neighbourhood of the 
capital. 

During theft trantafrions the Englifh rmniftcy, 
in order to. (Lengthen the intereft of Henry in 
France, propofed to releafe from confinement 
James, the young king of Scotland, who had re- 
mained a prifonfir in London ever fince the reign 

of. Henry- IV. They communicated- their in ten- 

0 * 

lions to the duke of- Bedford 3l who highly approved 
of the plaa 3 . imagining that! much, might be ex- 
pected from James’s friendfhip when laid under 
this obligation for his crown and liberty. Accord- 
ingly*, conferences were opened at York in the be- 
ginning of September, when the commiffioners of 
both nations figned a truce for feven years,, and the 
Scotttili king was reftored to his liberty and crown, 
on condition of pramifing* as foon as poffible,, to. 
recall his troops from the French fervice.: 

During thefe tranlaftions in En gland* the French 
monarch, received confidorable aJIiftan.ee from the 

whs lenrhim a reinforcement of a 
thouland men at arms- and five hundred' lances; but 
his chief .reliance was upon the Scottilh. auxiliaries, 
whom he called his guardians, and of whom he 
had no lets than fifteen thou land in his fervice, 

A. D. 1424. In the month of June this year 

the duke, of Bedford received advice that one of 
Charles’s parti sans -had reduced Ivri on the fron- 
tiers of Picardy. As this was a place of very con- 
fidf ruble importance, the duke determined, if pof- 

f'ble, to regain it, and accordingly marched at the 

head of. his army, and invefted the place., 
vernor, perceiving it would be lmpoffible to de- 
fend the town for anv length of time, agreed to ca- 
pitulate, if not relieved 'by a certain day. This 
propoi'al was accepted,, and no- army' appearing 
within the limited time, the place was' delivered 

Charles - had not,, however, 

neglected the necellary means for fuccouring a 
place of fo .much importance. . He had difpatched 
the; earl of Buchan, conftable of France, affifted by 



The go- 



up to the besiegers 



• * 



Knowing that an attempt to retake the pl a(X 
muft prove fruitlefs, the earl of Buchan matched 
at the head of his army to Vernueil, which the in* 
habitants delivered up to him in fpite of the g arr f 
foil'. The duke of Bedford, anxious to makefile- 
belt tife of his time, immediately followed him at 
the head of 15000 men ; and on his arrival near the 
camp of the enemy took pofleffion of an advan- 
j tageous fpot of ground flanked by a hill, on which 
he polled a body of two. thoufand archers and f ur _ 
nifhed all- his infantry with iliarp ftalces, like thofe 
ufed with fo much fuccefs at the battle of Arin- 
courr, to check the fury of the. French- cavalry. 0 

The earl of Douglas,, having furveyed the dif- 
pofition of the Englilh camp, called a council- 
J of war, and- declared that, in his opinion, the 
French army Ihould Hand- upon the defenfiye, and 
not begin the battle, as the enemy had chofeit, 
their own ground, where they could not be at- 
tacked without great difadvantage. This prudent 
advice,, which was highly approved 5 of by Bucliaa 
and every officer of experience in the army, ap- 
peared to Ay me 17. vifeount of Narbonne (an head- 
ftrong,. imprudent man) as the effect of timidity; 
nor did he fail to upbraid the commanders, in ex- 
prefs terms, with pufillanimity,, and of difhonotip- 
ing, by their meannefs, the arms of France. N01 
aniwer being made to thefe invedtives, Norbonne- 
was fo highly exafperated, that, fnatching up one- 
of the ftandards, he exclaimed,, “ Let all thofe- 
" who love their fovereign follow me, j” and rtilh- 
ing from the council, accompanied by thofe young 
noblemen, who approved his advice,, drew up-Kis. 
men in order of battle, and' commanded th e Lrt to- 
advance so the charge. 

Douglas and Buchan, finding their advice $d- 
pifed, and feeing the general confufion- that pre- 
vailed in their army, determined to follow the 
rafii example of Narbonne, and accordingly fol- 
lowed with .their troops* though they were con- 
feious that nothing but deftrudlioh could be the 
j conlequence of flich headftrong ralhnefs. 

The duke of Bedford had given orders for all ’his 
cavalry to difmount and to- place their liorfes- i ra- 
the rear, forming round them a kind of barricade 
with the carriages of the army. The attack 'of 
the- enemy, though made in the utmoft diforder, 
was fo furious, that a body of the French horfe 
on die right wing,, broke the oppofite wing of the 
Englifh,. and advanced to the barricade which fur- 
rounded their horfes, 
placed a body of archers., . Theft 
fitch a ftiower of arrows at the French horfe that 
; they were obliged to fall back, after fuftaimng 
confiderable lofs ; and that patty of archers, who 
had been polled on the hilly Jo galkd 
who were marching up in- another line, that they 

fkd. with, the utmoft precipitation. 

In the mean time the main bodies of both 

% 

tnics maintained the fight with fuch equal courage 
and obllmacy* that the vi (Story foil the . fjmee or 
ijhree hours* remained doubtful* when the referved 
body of archers coming up to the affiftance 
the Englifh, put an end to the coriteft. t . 
French horfe were driven back upon their foot* 
and a dreadful (laughter eufued. Dougins ana 
uchan* perceiving shrir defeat , inevitable* 4 e y^ r ~ 
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a moil terrible flaughter. 



mined not to' furvive the difgrace, and rufhing into 
the thickeft of the battle, together with the head- 
ftrong Narbonne, fell- among the (lain. The other 
general officers were fo dangeroufly wounded, that 
they could no longer exercife command ; fo that 
■the foldiers, being deftitute of their leaders, fought 
at random, until they were entirely routed, with 

Upwards of four thou- 
fand Scots and French fell in this adtion, and 
great numbers were wounded and taken prilbners, 
among the latter of whom were feveral perfons of 
the firft diftindtion. 

. The next day the duke of Bedford laid fiege to 
Yernueil, which, after a refiftance of three days, 
furrendered on capitulation. In this place the 
Englifh found all the baggage belonging to the 
French and Scottifh generals, together with the 
money deftined for the loldiers. 

The French monarch was now in the moft de- 
plorable Ikuatioru He had loft the braveft of his 
troops, and the flower of his nobility, in the fatal 
battle of Yernueil. His party was difpirited, and 
he had hardly money fufiicient to purchafe the ne- 
ceffaries of life, much left to pay an army ; nor 
could he raife any among his lubjedls without ex- 
citing a general difeontent, which, in his then cir- 
cumftanccs, it was necefiary to avoid. 

But while every thing feemed to threaten the 
total ruin of Charles, an incident happened, which 
faved him from the impending danger, ana de- 
prived the Englifh of a moft favourable opportu- 
nity for completing the conqueft of France. Ja- 
queline, countefs of Hainault, having a violent 
antipathy to her hufband, the duke of Brabant 
(coufin-german to the duke of Burgundy) deter- 
mined to diiTolve her marriage. She was a prin- 
cefs of a mafeuline fpirir, and had an uncommon 
imderftanding ; and her hufband of a fickly conftr- 
tution, and weak intclledts. She knew her huf- 
band’s family would exert all their power to pre- 
vent the pope from diflolving the marriage ; and 
therefore, to effedt her purpofe with more facility, 
repaired to England, and put herfclf under the 
protedtion of the duke of Gloucefter, who foon 
became enamoured both of her perfon and for- 
tune, That prince, though pofTefied of many ex- 
cellent qualities, was naturally of a very hafty and 
impetuous difpofition : he therefore, without wait- 
ing for a papal difpenfation, or attempting to gain 
the confent of the duke of Burgundy, married Ja- 
queline, and immediately repaired to the Low 
Countries, in order to take poffeflion of her pater- 
nal dominions. 

The conduit of Gloucefter gave great offence to 
the duke of Burgundy, who perfuaded his coufin, 
the duke of Brabant, to oppofe him by force of 
arms,, prevailed on many or Jaqueline’s fubjedts to 
.cfpoufe the caufe of that prince-, and fent a body of 
troops to his afliftan.ee; fo that a war was imme- 
diately commenced in the Low Countries. 

Thefc were circumftanees which gave great un- 
cafinefs to the duke of Bedford, who ufed his utmoffc 

V “ 

efforts to reftrain the impetuous temper of his bro- 
ther j but all his endeavours were frnitlefs ; nor 
,was he able tofoften the refentment of the duke of 
Burgundy. To add to thefe difagreeable circum- 
fiances, the abfence oF the duke of Gloucefter had 
occafioned violent contentions among the Englifh 
rniniftry; fo that Bedford, in (lead of purfuing the 
advantages he had gained at Yernueil, left the con- 
tinent, and embarked for England, 

While the duke of Bedford was employed in 
$djufting the differences that had taken place in 

No. 21, 



the Englifh council, Charles laboured afliduouffy 
to gain the friendfhip of the French princes of the 
blood, whofe revolt had aim oft. occafioned the total 
ruin of that monarchy. The duke of Britany 
liftened to propofols made by Charles for an ac- 
commodation, and entered into alliance with him 
againft the Englifh; and the count of Richemont 
accepted of the dignity of conftable of France. 

A. D. 14 a6. As foon as the duke of Bedford 

received intelligence of the defedHon of the duke 
of Britany, and the perfidy of his brother the 
count de Richemont, he declared war againft them 
by public proclamation, and difpatched meffengers 
to the continent with orders to the earl of War- 

9 

wick immediately to take the field. Thefe orders 
were ftriCtly obferved by the earl, who firft laid 
fiege to Pont Orfort which he carried by aflault. 
He then took and fortified Beauvron, where he 
fixed his head quarters, and from thence extended 
his ravages over the adjacent country, to the very 
gates of Rennes. 

In the mean time Richemont, having raifed an 
army of twenty thoufand men, put himfelf at their 
head, and marched againft Warwick. In confe- 
quence of this, the earl, whofe troops did not 
amount to more than eight thoufand, fhut himfelf 
up in Beauvron, which the conftable in veiled, and 
propofed to reduce by famine. His defign, how- 
ever, was fruftrated by means of Giac, prime mi- 
nifter to Charles, who, hating the conftable, ne- 
glected to fend him the necefiary fupplies of men 
and money. Irritated at this difappointment, and 
vexed to think of being baffled in his firft attempt, 
Richemont raflily refolved to make a general af- 
fauk. The garrifon behaved with the moft dii- 
tinguifhed refolution : thebefiegers were repeatedly 
repulfed ; and the earl of Warwick, perceiving a 
general diforder in the ranks of the enemy, fud- 
denly Tallied out, fell upon their rear, cut the 
greater part to pieces, and obliged the reft to feek 
their fafety by a precipitate flight. 

Encouraged by this fuccefs, the earl ofWatwick 
determined to undertake the fiege of Montargis, as 
being a place of the utmoft importance for facili- 
tating the duke of Bedford’s defigns of carrying 
the war beyond the Loire. He accordingly invefted 
the town, and reduced the garrifon to the utmoft 
extremity, when the baftard of Orleans refolved to 
march to its relief. That general (who was na- 
tural fon to that duke of Orleans who had been 
affaffinated by the duke of Burgundy, and who 
afterwards acquired great renown under the title of 
the count de Dunois) boldly approached the Eng- 
glifh camp at the head of no more than fixteen 
hundred men,\and attacked them with fuch impe- 
tuofity, that he not only forced his way into the 
place, but gave fo fevere a blow to the Englifh, 
that the earl of Warwick was obliged to abandon 
the fiege. This was the firft diftinguilhed proof 
of the military genius of Dunois, and laid the 
foundation of that high character he afterwards at- 
tained. 

A. D. 1427. During thefe tr an factions the duke 
of Bedford, having fett.ed affairs in England to 
.his fatisfaction, returned to the continent, and im- 
mediately formed a plan, which was both wifely 
concerted, and fortunately accomplifhed. He af- 
fembled a numerous army on the frontiers of Bri- 
tany, and entered fo unexpectedly into that pro- 
vince, that the duke, unable to oppofe his pro- 



grefs, requefted an interview with Bedford, which 
being complied with, a treaty of accommodation 
was formed and figned on both Tides. By this treaty 
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the duke of Britany renounced his alliance with 
Charles, promifed to adhere to the treaty concluded 
ac Troyes, owned Bedford as regent of Prance, and 
engaged to fwear fealty to young Henry for his ter- 
ritories. 

A. D. 1428. The next plan concerted by the 
duke of Bedford was of luch a nature as, if at- 
tended with fuccefs, mutt have fecured the total 
conqueft of France. This was the taking of Or- 
leans, a city of the utmoft importance, as it was 
rhe orily barrier that oppoied his entrance into the 
font hern provinces. The management of this 
lie CT e was committed to the earl of Saldbury, one of 
the moft able generals in the Engliffi fervice. He 
marched from Paris about the latter end of July, at 
the head of 16,000 men, and was accompanied by 
the earl of Suffolk, the lord Talbot, Sir John Faf- 
tolf, and other excellent officers. He advanced 
through the country of Beaufte, and made him- 
felf 111 after of all die towns that lay in his route to. 
Orleans, paffed the Loire, and invefted the city 

on the x 2th of October. 

This important place was commanded by the 
count de Guucort, an officer of great courage and 
experience, and inviolably attached to the family 
of Orleans. The troops that formed the garrifon 
were all veterans,, and long acquainted with dan- 
ger; and the citizens themfelves were well quali- 
fied to a {lift the regulars in the defence of the 
place'. Many new fortifications, were railed, the 
old ones repaired, and the greater part of the 
buildings in the fuburbs pulled down, that they 
might not be ufed by the Engliffi in carrying on the 

liege. 

The earl of Salifbury began his operations 
againft a ftrong bulwark erefted to cover the 
caftle of Totirelles, which defended the head of 
the bridge over the Loire. . The Engliffi artillery 
foon demolished, the parapets,, and made a. breach 
fufficiently large for. ftorming it.. The French 
took all the meafures they could for defending the 
place;, and the earl made every neceffary prepara- 
tion' For reducina it. The fi'rft attempt did not 



fucceed : the Engliffi were obliged 



to retreat, 



ftanding they had received a confiderable reinfore 
ment of Engliffi and Burgundian troops. 

A. D. 1429. The liege of Orleans had now been 
carried on near four months, when the duke of 
Bedford fen t from Paris a large quantity of f a l t - 
fiffi, herrings, and other provifions of a fimilar 
kind, for the ufe of the benegers durino- p ent 
Theie provifions were convoyed by a guard of f e - 
' venteen hundred men, under the command of Sir- 
John Faftolf, an officer of approved valour and' 
great experience. Charles, who had advanced to 

Chinon (a town in Touraine, about eighty miles 

from Orleans) receiving intelligence of the march 
of this convoy, fent the count de Clereniont at the 
head of three thouland men, to attack the Erroliih 
in their, route. The count came up with the con- 
voy at a place called Rouvrai St. Denis on the 12th 
of February. Faftolf, apprized of his approach 
and knowing himfelf too weak to fuftain tie (hock 
of the French in the open field, drew up his men 
behind a barricade of his waggons, and in this p 0 - 
fition received the attack of the French, which was 
made with their ufual fury ; but they were not able 
to force the temporary fortification. At the fame 
time they met with lb warm a reception, that they 
were thrown into, the utmoft dilorder. Faftolf 
oerceivingthis circumftance, luddenly fall ied from 
xehind the barricade, and routed the enemy with 
. prodigious flaughter ; fo that the convoy reached 
the Engliffi camp, without meeting with any far- 
ther eppofition. In this aftion, generally called 
,f The Battle of the Herrings/’ no lefs than one 
hundred and twenty French noblemen and perfonx 
of diftinftion loft their lives, befides a great num- 
ber of common foldiers.. 

The French monarch was fo difoouraged at this 
d halter, that he began to give up all hopes of being 
able to retrieve his ruined fortune ; but, not to 
hegleCt any expedient which might conduce to the 
prelcrvation of Orleans, he dilpatched a melFen- 
ger to the duke of Bedford at Paris, with a pro- 
pofition that the city might be fequeftered into- 
the hands of the duke of Burgundy, till the expi- 
ration of the war. 



This propofal Was treated with 
contempt by the duke, who obieryed, “ that he 
was not in an humour, to beat the bullies while 
the ardour of the befxegers, who continued to bat- II others ran away with the game/’ at which farcaf- 



leaving two hundred and fifty men dead in the 
breach. But this re pul lb ferved only to encreafe 



ter the place with fuch hiry, that it was loon aban- 
doned by file. French, and the Engliffi took pof- 
feffion of it without farther oppofition., 

After this fuccefs forts were ere fled above and' 
below the bridge, for the better convenience of bat- 
tering the city. But ftill the place was invefted 
only on one fide : that towards the BeaufTe was en- 
tirely open ; and the , baftard of Orleans found 
means to get into the city at the head : of. eight 

hundred men. 1 : ' • 

^ / * « 
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The earl of Salifbury clearly perceived that 
while die city could be fttpplied- with troops and 
provifions, it would be impoffible to reduce it. 
He therefore ordered fixty fmall, forts, or redoubts, 
to be built at- proper diftances. round the city ; but 
while he was pointing out the proper fpots where 
they lhould be erebted, a ball dil charged from a 
cannon in the place put a period to his exiftence. 

In confequencc of this accident the command 
of the Engliffi army devolved on the earl of Suf- 
folk,, .who,. a (Tiffed - by the lord Talbot, pufliedthe 
fiege with the moft unremitting vigour. Sallies 
were frequently, made by the garrifon, and the 
moft aftoniffiing Mb- of valour daily performed 
both by the befiegers and befieged, though the 
former could not reap any real advantage, notwith- 
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deal expreffion the duke of Burgundy was fo of- 
fended,. that he immediately recalled all his troops 
from the Engliffi fervice. But tlotwithltanding 
this- defection, the place was every day more clofely 
invefted by the enemy. The utmoft fcarcity pre- 
vailed in the city; and Charles, giving way, to 
tie (pair, formed the refolution of feeking his per- 
.ibnai fafety by retiring into EJauphine. 

At this dangerous crifis, when the refloratioa 

ol his affairs feevned aim oft impoffible, and when,, 
iildeed,. he had given tip all defigns of making, 
any farther, efforts, Charles unexpectedly received 
encouragement and affiftance from the daughter 
of a peafant, named Joan .D’Arc, who laid die 

foundation of cine of die moft remarkable revo- 
lutions recorded in the annals of any country what- 
ever. ; 

Joan D’Arc (afterwards better known by d ,e 
name of the Maid of Orleans) was born in ( K 
village of Dom.Remi, near Vaucoleures, on the 
borders of Lorraine. . She was then about twenty 
years ot ag’e, 6f an irreproachable charafter, an 
had never been diftinguifhed for any fingulautp. 
She, indeed,, poffeffed a genius, fupeript to ®° 
in her clafs of life,, but had been. wholly/mpM' 1 / 
in country bufinefs. A continued recital of ” 
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calamities of France had made fo deep an im- 
preffion on her mind as to make her fancy fhe 
heard angelic voices, and doubted not but Are 
was called upon by heaven to undertake the de- 
fence of her country.' • , . / . ■ ■ . , 

•Poffefled with thele notions fhe repaired to 
Vau coleu res,- and communicated hervifions to the 
governor of that place, who at fir ft: treated her 
with neglefi: \ but, on her repeated applications,, 
he was prevailed upon to fend her to the king. 
She fupported before the court the chara&er of 
an infpired perfon with an aftonifhing. candour and 
firmnefs; and an affernbly of divines, who exa- 

V n * 

mined her. on the fubjebt of hen million, declared 
there was fomething in her fupernaturah . She pro-, 
mifed to deliver Orleans, -and conduft Charles to 
Rheims,. there to be crowned and anointed. She 
demanded of the. -king, as the inflirument of her 
future vidtoriesj. a particular fword, which was pre- 
ferved in the church of St. Catherine de Fierbois, 
and which, though fhe had never feen, it is faicl 



’ the iath of May, raifed the fiege of Orleans, rand 
retired.. , 

The Engliih a&ed in a very indifcreed: manner 
after their departure from Orleans, of which the 
. French did not fail to take advantage. Ihlleadi off 
' keeping- : their forces together in one body. fq -a<5t 
i powerfully againft the enemy, they diftri'buted 
i great part of them into places near the Loire, which 
j they had fubdued when' they -firCt paffed that river-.. 
Being thus feparated, the.. French met. with - little 
refiftance in the places they attempted - to dalce^ 
Joan d’-Are.ftiH:hdadFd fhe-ir tfbops ; and wherever 
: flie appeared^ ' the Englifl^weretiftrackwith a panic, 
while the French believed. themfel-ves'fupport'ed by 
an invifible agent, . Gorge.au, a fmall fortrefs, into 
which the earl of Suffolk lud b.den fo -imprudent tp 
throw! hirttfelf with brilynfour, hundred: men*- was 
obliged- to fur render at difcretion, , and the earl 
; himfelf .was taken, prilbner.- :Meulaii fuffered i-the 
fame fate, as did alfo feveral other other towns and 
cattles that had been garrilbiicd by. the Englilh. 

On the imprifonment of the earl of Suffolk the 
command of the Engliffi. forces devolved on lord 

1 f ^ o 

Talbot* , who found that hisi whole force, did hot ex- 
ceed: fix thou land men. •. .. He..thereforc'endeavou t- 
French court to make Joan's predictions publickly ed-to avoids general iengagem^nthwith • tKe enemy, 
known, and accordingly every method was taken who 1 wore at leaft: double that ’number.: butiibeing 



flie deferibed ' with fo many particular circum- 
ftances- as plainly proved her Ihpernatural know- 
ledge, _ d; • 

It was confidered. as. an obje£! of policy by the 



overtaken at a-place called Potay, . a battle became 
inevitable,: and the, event was what might have been 
expedited. The Englifh -Were totally defeated : •* a- 
bove .two. thoufand fell' in’ the action, -arid about 
two hundred were .taken prifoners,. among- whom 
we're the- lords Talbot, Scales and Hdngeifofd, 
with feVeral other officers diftinguiflxed for their 
military abilities. 

Joan d’Arc, having fully executed -the firft part- 
of her engagements, now - determined to ! proceed- 
! in the. execution, of the fecond,, namely, that- of 
corrduiftrng Charles to Rheims, ini order to his .be-, 
ing .there crowned and anointed. Charles had ne- 
. ver exp.oied his perfon to danger,, but lie. now fuf- 
fered himfelf to be carried away "by the. torrent of 
his fu ccefies, and: the prevaifihg' reiHonflrahccs of 
the female warrior, with whom he n-iarched, at the- 
head of twelve thoufand merij through the midft 
of his enemies, towards Rheims. '.'Troyes, Cha- 
lons, and feveral other towns in his way, opened 
their gates at his approach. .The inhabitants of 
Rheims no fooner heard that he was advancing to, 
that city, accompanied by Joan, than .they imme- 
diately drove out the Englifh garrifbu, ; , and fent 
him the keys of their city, which he -entered in tri- 
umph. . The ceremony of his. coronation was im- 
mediately performed in the prelence of Joan, who, 
on this occafjon,. attended with her . confecrated 
whom fixe marched to the relief of Orleans, , carry- banner in her hand .- Thus was Charles in poffefiion: 

ing in her hand a confecrated banner. , AsToon as of the city of Rheims, to which, his fubjedts (who 

now looked upon him in a very refpedtable light) 
repaired from all quarters, and readily joined his 
ftandard. . 

* 

After die ceremony of Charles's' coronation was 
over, Joan- cT Arc (who had acquired the title of 
The Maid of . Orleans) confidering her'ccmmiflian 
fully accompiifhed, was defirous of returning xo 
the place of her nativity, -affirming that fhe had ex - 
! ecuted the delign of her million ; but her influence 
, was fo great over the troops, that count de Dunois 
!■ prevailed on her to continue in the army till the 
; Engl i fli 111 ou Id - be entirely driven from the coun 
try. ' 

•During thefe tranfafirions the duke of Bedford, 
|| who had remained in Paris, found, means to renew 
his alliance with the duke of Burgundy, and havr- 

ing 



for that-purpofe. .-This had the defired effeft: 
the. minds of. the vulgar were impreffed with a con- 
viction of the truth of her million, and they be- 
lieved her exprefly font from heaven to refeue the 
kingdom from impending definition. She was 
accordingly the objerit of univerlal adoration, and 
the loldiers were' impatient to retrieve their honour 
under the aufpices of this diftinguifhed amazon. 

In the mean time thediege-ofi Orleans was pufli- 
ed with the utmoft' vigour,, arid the befteged Hill 
continued -to make amoble nefiftaiice * but the 
want of provifipti irtcreafing every day,, it became 
absolutely neceffitry to lend the garriibn a fupply, 
and Charles determined that, this . lervice fhonld 
be Joan's firft effort in war, .and a proof' of the 
truth or falfity of her million. She was accord- 
ingly armed :cap-a-pie> and mourited on a- fine 
horfe = richly :capaf iloned ; and, according to her- 
requeft, the fv/ord of St. Catharine was - fent for, 
and delivered to her with great formality. Thus 
arrayed, fhe immediately proceeded toBlois, Avhere 
the provifions for the relief of the garrifon were 
collected, arid which was appointed as the place 
of rendezvous for the troops to convey them fafe 
to Orleans. * . 

Such was the infatuation of the people in favour 
of Joan, that in a few days an army was collected 
of twelve thoufand chofen men, at the head of 



flie- approached the city, the count de ( Dunois, who 
commanded the garrifon, made a vigorous Tally on 
the Englifh, in order to favour the entrance of Joan 
into the city. This had the defired effeff; for the 
French, animated with the confidence they enter- 
tained of the iiipernatural abilities of Joan, fell 
on with fuch enthuftaftic fury, that the Englifh, 
after a long refiftance,- were defeated,, and the con- 
voy palled with fafety into the city. • 

Joan was confidered by the inhabitants of Or- 
leans as a tutelar angel : the whole fuccefs was at- 
tributed to her 5 and her prefence difpelled every 
thought of danger. The garrifon believed them- 
felves invincible under her influence, and the fre- 
quent and fuccefsful lallies which they made com- 
pleted tlie confternation of the Englifh^ who, on 
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ing railed a very powerful army, determined to 
take the field, in order to oppole the rapid pro- 
grels of the French monarch. He accordingly ad- 
vanced as- far as Moneereau,* from whence he fent 
an herald to Charles,* offering to give him battle in 
any place he fhoukl name, in order to put a final 
period to the war by a general engagement. But 
Charles y not c biffing to hazard his crown on the 
uncertain event of a firigle battle, refufed the offer, 
and comintred with his troops in the neighbour- 
hood of Rheimsv 

A, D. 1430.- While, thefe things were tranf- 
afting on the continent, the Engl iih parliament re- 
folved to fend young Henry into France, in order 
that he might be crowned at Paris, In eonle- 
quence of this refolution, lie embarked' at Dover 
with a fplendid retinue,, and landed at Calais on 
the :19th of May. But the French army being 
then in the neighbourhood of Paris, it was thought 
advifeable to condudt the young king to Rouen, 
till the enemy Ihould be removed farther from- the 
capital. 

To effect this purpofe the duke of Bedford la- 
boured affidtfoafly to induce the duke of 'Burgun- 
dy to aft with more vigour than he had done after 
recalling his troops from the fiege of Orleans, He 
accordingly ceded to him all the places pofieffed by 
the Englifh in Champagne and Bria ;.and the duke 
immediately entered France at the head of a pow- 
erful army. He foon reduced Troyes and So 3 ffons r 
and, being joined by frefh reinforcements under 
command of the earl of Arundel, invelied Com- 
peigne, the garriibn of which was commanded by 
one Flavi, a brave and experienced general. . 

As foon as this enterprise was known, the Maid 
of Orleans, with Xalntrailles, a celebrated French 
officer, threw tkemfelves into the place, which 
gave frelh lpirits to the garrifon. The next day 
Joan, at the head of a confiderabte body of forces, 
made fo defperate a Tally on the quarters of John of 
Luxemberg, the Burgundian general, that he was 
driven from his poft. But the fury of that enthu- 
fiaftic leader carried her too far : her retreat was 
cutoff, and, after making the moft defperate re- 
fiftance, lhe was taken prifoner, and delivered up 
to the Burgundian general, who fent her under a 
proper guard to the duke of Bedford. The gar- 
rifon of Compeigne, however, continued to make 
a noble defence, and a large detachment arriving 
from Charles’s army, the Engliih were obliged to 
abandon the fiege. 

The Engliih monarch had, during thefe tranf- 
aftions, continued at Rouen; but it was now de- 
termined to perform the ceremony of his corona- 
tion. He accordingly repaired to Paris, attended 
by the dukes of Bedford and Burgundy, and a 
fplendid train of nobility of both nations. Sun- 
day, the Seventeenth of December, was appointed 
for the ceremony, which was accordingly perform- 
ed with great magnificence in the church of Notre 
Dame, when the cardinal of Winchefter placed 
tke crown on the head of Henry, and the French 
nobility fwore allegiance to his perfon and govern- 
ment. .... 

A. 0,1431. Thefirftftep taken by the duke 
of Bedford after young Henry's coronation was, to 
difpofe of the perfon of the Maid of Orleans, who 
was then his prifoner. As this woman had been 
the caule of that aftonifhing revolution, which al- 
moft ruined the affairs of the Englifh in France, 
the duke determined to 1 undeceive the world v/ith 
refped to the divinity of her miffion, hoping, by 

thefe means, to revive the drooping fpirits of his 

a 






countrymen, and deprive the enemy of thofe ad- 
vantages that had' refulted from this ridiculous. but 
fuccefsfial delufiom To effett this he fent Joan to 
Rouen, in order to be tried for witchcraft; and, 
after a tedious examination, the ecdefiaftical judges 
condemned her as an heretic, to-do penance all the 
reft of her life on bread and water. Soon after the 
fame judges, on pretence that fhe had relapfed into 
her former errors, delivered her over to the fecular 
power to be burnt alive, which cruel fentence was.* 

• executed in the old market-place of Rouen on the 
30th of May. — Such was the end of the famous 
Maid of Orleans, whofe actions had {truck the Eng- 
lifh with terror, and who faved her country from 
impending deftruftion. 

A. D, 1432. The Englifh monarch,, after his- 
coronation at Paris, left that city, and returned to 
Rouenu where he continued till fome time after the 
execution of the famous Maid of Orleans. But 
thinking it now advifeable to return to * England, 
he proceeded to Calais, where he embarked, and 
arrived fafe at Dover about the middle of February, 

| from whence he immediately proceeded to London, 

: amidft the universal acclamations of the people. 

A. D. 1433. ' ^ hid been conjectured that the 

death of the Maid of Orleans would have enabled 

* > 

the Englifh ro recover thofe advantages which they 
had loft through her means. But they were ftili 
unfortunate, and their affairs grew daily worfeand 
worfe. In this alarming crifis an event happened 
; which gave a fatal blow ter the hopes of the Engliih. 
.Theduchefs of Bedford, ftfter to the duke of Bur- 
gundy, paid the debt of nature, and was buried in 
the church of the Celeftines at Paris. This unfor~ 

f 

tunate event diffolved the clofe connexion that had 
Itibfifted between her brother and the duke j and j 
the marriage of the latter, about four months after- : 
her death, -with Jaqueline of Luxemburg, occafi- 
oned a breach between them. The cardinal of 
Winchefter endeavoured to mediate a reconcilia- 
tion between thefe princes, and brought them both 
to St. Omers for that falutary purpofe. But a 
point of honour rendered the whole abortive. Bed- 
ford expedted thefirft vifit, as he had condefcended ; 
to come into the duke of Burgundy’s territories, in | 
order to have an interview with him. But Philip, 
proud of his great power, and independent donai- 
dons, refufed to pay this compliment, upon which I 
the duke of Bedford retired with difguft. ! 

A. D. 1434. In the beginning of this year Ifa- : 
bella, queen dowager of France, obferving the | 
great fuccefs of her ion Charles, (againft whom lire : 
maintained an implacable hatred) and the declining , 
Hate of the Engliih intereft, died- of grief at Paris, 
very little regretted by the French, who cotifidcred ; 
her as the principal caule of the ruin of their: 
country. . .■ ! 

The death of Ifabella’ was of very little confe-i 
quence to either party : but this was not the cafei 
with refpedt to that of the duke of Bedford, _ who: 
expired in the cattle of Rouen on the 14th ot Sep-: 
tember univerfally regretted by the Engliih, whoj 
confidered him not only, as the chief fupport of the 
intereft of France, but an honour to the country 
that gave him birth. It is difficult to determine 
whether this prince Ihone more in the field or the 
cabinet; whether he was the greater hero or poli- 
tician : but, to add honour to his name, it is evir 
dent, that he was a truly honeft man, and a fincerp 
lover of his country. ) 

A. D. 143 5. On the death of Bedford, the duke p. 
York was appointed regent of France in his fteadii 

but fuch parties were formed in the Engliih coun- 
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cil that it was feven months before the commiflion, 
(empowering him to hold that office,) patted the 
feals. In the mean time Charles took every advan- 
tage for extending his conquefts, and had made a 
moll rapid progrels in ellablifhing his authority 
when the new regent arrived on the continent. 
The capital had been feme time reduced, fo that 
the territories of the Englifh then chiefly confifted 
of Guienne and Normandy. 

A. D. 1437- the fpring of this year Philip, 
duke of Burgundy (who had fome time joined in 
alliance with Charles) attempted to reduce Calais 
-.with an army of 50,000 men , and made himfelf 
matter of feveral fmail cattles in the neighbourhood 
of that city. The Flemings (who were then much 
more famous for manufacture than war) vainly ima- 
gined that the appearance of their numerous army 
would be fufficicnt to intimidate the garrifon, and 
the gates would be opened at their approach. But 
they loon found chemfelves deceived ; for the gar- 
rifon, infteadof being intimidated, dreadfully har- 
rafled their camp with fuc cels fill fallies. 

In the mean time the duke of Gloucetter, at the 
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tween the duke of Gloucetter and the cardinal of 
Winchefter Hill continued with the utvnoft vio- 
lence; nor could any thing left than the deftruc-. 
tiem of the former fatisfy the malice and ambition, 
of the latter. The cardinal, however, was una- 
ble to attack the duke in perfon, and therefore 
formed the moft horrid plot that could be de- 
vifed by human inventions He caufeci the duchefs 
to be accufed of witchcraft, and it was pretended 
that a waxen image of the king was found in- 
ker poffeffion, which fhe and her affociates, Sir 
Roger Bolingbroke, a prieft, and one Margaret 
Jordon, of Eye in Suffolk, melted before a How 
fire, with a deiign of making Henry's force and 
vigour watte away by the like infenlible degrees. • 
The accufation was well calculated to effect the 
weak and credulous mind of the king, and to gain 
credit among the illiterate people. The duchefs 
and her luppofed confederates were accordingly 
brought to trial, the two former of whom were 
acquitted, and the latter found guilty. She was 
condemned to do public penance for three days 
fuccefliveiy, by walking barefooted and bareheacL 
head of fifteen thonfand men, landed at Calais, and || ed, with a wax taper in her hand, from the 



fent an herald to the duke of Burgundy, offering 
him battle. Philip accepted his challenge; but 
his Flemings had tt> ieverely felt the effects of the 
valour of the Englifh, that they could not be pre- 
vailed upon to meet them in the open field ; they 
therefore quitted their camp, and made a precipi- 
tate retreat. Philip, fearing left the garrifon of 
Calais might take advantage of this confuiion in 
his army, drew up his regular troops to fecure his 
retreat, and retired in good order to Gravelines, 
leaving all his baggage and artillery, which, of 
courfe, fell into the hands of the Englifh. 

Irritated at the proceedings of the duke of 
Burgundy, Gloucetter led his army into Artois, 
and after laying the whole country watte with fire 
andfword, returned to Calais loaded with plunder. 

A. D. 1438 — 40. During the courfe of thefe 
three years the war was carried on by both parties 

in a very languid manner. The two nations were || The duke of Gloucetter, who was naturally brave 

and daring, highly difapproved of thefe meafures.t 



Tower of London to St. Paul’s cathedral, and 
then to be imprilbned for life 5 which fcntencewas • 
executed with the utmoft rigour. But thefe vio- 
lent and bale proceedings did not produce the in- 
tended effed* ; for ihftead of making Gloucetter 
appear contemptible in the eyes of the public, 
it only incrcafed their hatred againtt his enemies. 

A. D. 1443. The cardinal of Winchefter had 
been, for fome time, averfe to continuing the 
war on the continent ; and he now alkclged the 
impoffibility of the Englifh either extending theif 

conquefts, or even retaining thole they then had 
in their poffeffion. He likewife abferved, that 
the power of the French king was daily increafing, 
and that it would be ablolutely neceifary to flop 
the progrefs of the enemy’s arms by a temporary 
fiifpenfion of hoflilities, which would allow the 
Englifh time to retrieve their ruined fortunes. 



drained by the expences of the different campaigns, 
and their tr-oops were at length obliged to fubfift j| he could not beperfuaded to refig n all hopes of re-? 
by plundering and opprefling the countries both 
pf friends and enemies. Terms of peace were. 



The 



often propofed and as often rejefted ; both par- 
ties infilling on fuch as could not be granted. At 
the lame time both the Englifh and French courts 
were filled with factions. The duke of Gloucetter 
and the cardinal of Winchefter continually op- 
pofed each other, and the interefl of the nation 
was facrificed to their perpetual enmities, 
dauphin of France headed a faction againft his 
father. Fie was of a reftlefs and ambitious difpo- 
fition, arvd found means to bring over to his interefl 
the dukes of Alen^on and Bourbon, with the 
counts of Vendome and Dunois. Charles per- 
ceived his danger, and was defirous of procuring 
the releafe of the duke of Orleans (who had con- 
tinued a prifoner in England, ever fince the battle 
Agincourt) as the only per fon whofe merit and 
rank could balance the credit of the dauphin’s 
party. After a tedious negotiation, which was 
ttrenuoufly oppofed by the duke of Glcmcefter, 
it was determined to fet him at liberty on his 
paying a ranfom of thirty-fix thouiand pounds. 
The duke of Burgundy difplayed a noble inftance 
of gerierofity on this occalion, by renouncing his 
former refentments, and paying the ranfom of a 
prince, who had been his moft inveterate enemy, 
A. D. 1441, The diffendous in England be- 
No, 2 a. 



ducing the power of France, nor could he pa- 
tiently endure to find his own advice over-ruled 
* # 

by the fuperior power and interefl: of his rival the 
cardinal of Winchefter, But all his oppofition 
had no effect : the earl of Suffolk, a nobleman 
blindly attached to the cardinal’s party, was fent to 
Tours, in order to treat with the French minify 
ters. Conferences were accordingly opened; but 
the parties difagreeing concerning the terms, the 
foie relult was a truce for two years. 

A. D. 1444. Having executed this, part of his 
commiffion, the earl of Suffolk proceeded to 
finifh another matter of no lefs importance, and 
which was planned by the cardinal of Winchefter, 
He propofed a match between the king Ids m after 
and Margaret daughter of Regnier, duke of Anjou, 
and nominal king of Sicily ; and, inftead of de- 
manding a dower with her, promifed, in the name 
of his m after, that the province, of Maine (then 
in the hands of the Englifh) iliould be ceded to 
her uncle, Charles of Anjou, who was prime mi- 
ni (ter to the French king. 

As foon as the duke of Gloucefter was informed 

• 9 

of thefe proceedings^ he exerted his utmoft ef- 
forts to prevent the intended match 5 but in fpite 
of all his oppofition, the contract was ratified hi 
London, and the ceremony of marriage performed 
at Tours, the carl of Suffolk adting as proxy for 

N n n the 
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the Englifh monarch, -On the 1 8th. of April fol- 
lowing, Margaret arrived in England, , and was 
re-married in the priory of Southwark, from whence 
fhe proceeded to Weftmiiifter* and on the 13^ 

May Was crowned with .great magnificence. 

■A. D. 1445. The new queen had .not. been 

long jn England before fhe fufficiently indicated 
her intentions of being mill refs of her hull') and s 
con drift as well as his affeftions. The apportion 
made by the duke of Gloucefter to her marriage 
had filled her mind with envy, and induced her to 
enter into a clofe correfpondence with the cardinal 
of Winchefter and the earl of Suffolk, . who, 
ftrengthened by her friendfhip, and animated by 
their common hatred againft the duke of Gloucef- 
ter, refolved to effeft the ruin of that patriotic 
nobleman. He . was, accordingly • flapped of all 
his preferments, and even entirely removed from 
the council board. But this unjufl ifiable method 
of proceeding raifed fuch commotions in the na- 
tion, that the authors of this dilgrace thought it 
abfolutely neceffary for their own fafety, to colour 
over their bate proceedings with a fhew of juflice. 
They accordingly declared their intentions of im- 
peaching the duke before the parliament, and the 
members being fummoned to meet at St. Edmund- 
fbury, the duke was cited to appear, to .anfwer the 
accufations alledged againft him ; but before the 
day appointed for his trial arrived, he was found 
dead in his. bed. It was, indeed, pretended that 
his death was natural, and his body was accordingly 
expofed to public view without exhibiting any 
marks of external injury, though no one doubted 
his having fallen a. facrifice to the vengeance of 
his enemies. rr-Thus fell Humphrey of Woodftock, 
duke of Gloucefter, the moll learned perfon of his 
3ge. He founded at Oxford one of the firft pub- 
lic libraries in England, and was a generous pa- 
tron to men of fcience, .and able artifts of every 
profeffion *. 

A. D. 1446. The cardinal of Winchefter did 
not long triumph over the fall of Gloucefter. He 
died about fix . weeks after with all the horrors of a 
guilty confcience, and his name was execrated by 
the populace, who had’ as much revered Glou- 
cefter for his virtues, as they had detefted Win- 
chefter for his infamy. 

. By the death of the cardinal, the queen, and 
her favourite Suffolk, were deprived of the great 
fupport they had derived from his experience, his 
birth, his riches, and his order; and left expofed 
to the eftefts of thofe unpopular meafures they af- 
terwards purfued. The minifter, however, did not 
immediately feel the relentment of an injured peo- 
ple. He, for fome time, enjoyed his power, and 
the next lefiions of parliament was created duke of 
Suffolk. 

* * 

A. D. 1447. During thefe tranfaftions in Eng- 
land, the French king employed his time in profe- 
cuting fuch meafures as might be moft conducive 
to the happinefs of his people, and the welfare of 
his kingdom. He was then in a condition to aft 
with vigour in recovering thofe places which were 
ftill in the, hands of the Englifh ; and an accident 
fpon happened which gave him a pretence for re- 
commencing hoftilities. 

It had been -agreed, by the treaty of marriage 
between Henry and Margaret of Anjou, that the 
province of Maine Ihould be ceded to her unde 
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Charles; but the Englifti miniftry, fearful that ihe 

ceffion of that place Ihould occafion popular cla- 
. moors, had hitherto poftponed difchareln; 



cr 



part of the treaty. At length, however, order, 
were fent to Sir Francis Surienne, governor of 
Mans, the capital of the country, to deliver that 
city into the hands of Charles of Anjou. Su- 
rienne (who was a native of Arragonj but hA 
ferved the Englilh with great .fidelity above twenty 
years) difputed the authenticity of the order, and 
abfolutely refilled to deliver up the place. The 
count de Dunois was therefore fent, at the head of 
a numerous body of troops, and a large train of 
artillery, to reduce it by force. Surienne made a 
noble defence, but wa3 at length obliged to capitu- 
late ; by which the garrifon, confifting of two 
thouland five hundred men, were fuffered to march 
out with their effefts, and all the honours of war. 
They retired into Normandy; but being refilled 
admittance into any of the fortified towns, and fall- 
ing into great diftrefs, Surienne led his troops into 
Britany, and procured fubiiftence by extendin'^ 
his depredations over the whole province. 

At this time the duke of Somerfet v/as so- 

Q 

vernor of Normandy., from whom the French king 
demanded fatisfaftion for the outrages committed 
by Surienne in Britany, that province being in- 
eluded in the late truce made with France. 
The duke, apologized, by returning for anfwer, 
that he was greatly concerned at the illegality of 
his proceedings; but that the whole had been exe- 
cuted without his privity and confent, nor had he 
any authority over the troops that had committed 
the ravages of which he complained. 

This was far from being fatisfaftory to Charles, 
who now determined to take advantage of the fupe- 
J riority he had- gained over the Englifh. , He ac- 
cordingly, in thefpring of the year 1448, declared 
war againft Henry, foon made himfelf matter of 
the principal places in pafleflion of the Englifh* 
and, in a fhort time, was fo fuccefsful, as to annex 
both Normandy and Guienne to his dominions. . 

A. D. 144a. But thefe were not the only mis- 
fortunes that now befel : the Englilh. Thefword 

of civil war was ready to be drawn, in order to 
drench the fields with the blood of their owners, 
The duke of York (firft prince of the blood) was 
defeended by his mother, from the houfe of Mor- 
timer, which enjoyed an inconteftible tide to the 

crown of England after the demife of Richard II* 
when the rights of fovereignty were ufurped by 
the houfe of Lancafter. His perfonal merit was 
great, and he had contracted a powerful alliance 
by marrying the daughter of Nevil, earl of Well- 
moreland, one of the moft considerable and re- 
fpefted noblemen in the kingdom. The earl 01 
Warwick was alfo one of that family* and his hol- 
pitality and munificence had gained him hich ie- 
fpeft as to render his authority over his niimeious 

partizans almoft abfolute. 

The duke of York, who had commanded win 
great applaufe in France, was deprived of his com 
million, without any reafon being affigned ta 
imprudent an exertion of power. On his return ^ 
England fome dark hints with refpeft to the pteten^ 
lions of his family to the crown were dropped b) 1 

partizans, and had the defined effeft. Theyirtu 
of. the duke of York, and the great fervices 
had performed for his country, were ftrongiyjj^ 



The remains of this prince were interred in the old church 
of St, Alban’s, where a handfome monument was ere&ed to his 
memory, a great part of which is ftill to be feen. Some fevV 

ywyago the vault was difeoyered where hi§ remains ww de-^ 




pofi ted, when the body was found in a Hone coffin, 
flelh' then but little decayed. The only remains n ^ 

bones, which have been carefully preferred, an 1 
feen by the curious. 
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preffed on the minds of the people, who fpared 
no pains to teftify their refpedt for fo diftinguifhed 

a chara&er. 

The increafing popularity of the duke of York 
greatly alarmed the queen and Suffolk ; and a com- 
motion having happened in Ireland, it was thought 
advifeable to invell him with the title of lord-lieu- 
tenant, and fend him into that kingdom, as the 
only perfon capable of refloring peace and tran- 
quillity. 

Though the duke of York well knew the true 
reafon for his being lent out of the kingdom, yet 
he made no hefitation to accept the • commif- 
fion. He accordingly went over to Ireland, where 
his mild and gentle behaviour had luch an eftedt 
on the inhabitants of that kingdom, that they not 
only returned quietly to their duty, but likcwife 
became ftrongly attached to him and his family. 

A. D. 1450. The conduct of Suffolk, in con- 
]un£lion with his royal patronefs, had now become 
fo enormous, that they incurred the univerfal ha 
tred of the people, and the popular clamours arofe 
to fuch a height, that the Houle of Commons de- 
termined to- impeach the favourite minifter. Ac- 
cordingly an accufation was laid again!! the duke 
of Suffolk for high-treafon. They afcribed to him 
the lofs of the Englifh dominions on the continent, 
and even infilled, that he had entered into a defign 
to dethrone the king. The violence of fadlion 
had, however, carried the Commons too far : their 
allegations would not bear examination, there be- 
ing no evidence to fupport them. A new charge 
was, therefore, drawn up againft him, the fub- 
ftance of which was chiefly confined to the per- 
verfions of that authority with which he had been 
invefted. 

' Elenry was now alarmed for his favourite mi- 
nifter. He had reafon to think that the parlia- 
ment were determined to carry on the proiecution 
againft him with the utmoft vigour j nor was he mif- 
taken, for both lords and commons found him 
guilty. As foon as Henry heard of the ififue of 
his trial, he immediately fent for all the lords fpi ri- 
tual and'temporal to his palace, produced Suffolk 
before them, and afked him, what he could fay in 
his own defence. He denied the charge exhi- 
bited againft him, but fubmitted himfelf to the 
mercy of the king, who fentenced him to five 
years banifhment. 

In confequence of this fentence the duke made 
immediate preparations for leaving the kingdom, 
not doubting but, as he ftill enjoyed the queen’s 
favour and confidence, he fhould be foon re- 
called. But his enemies were determined that his 
life fhould pay the forfeit of his crimes. They 
accordingly employed a captain of a flhip to 
cruize off Dover, and intercept him in his paffage 
to the continent. The captain, who had imbibed, 
the common prejudices, performed his commif- 
fion with great ieveritv. He feized the duke near 
Dover, took him into his long-boat, and, with the 
afliftance of his men, firuck his head off on the 
llde of the veffel, and afterwards threw his body 
into the lea. Thus fell the duke. of Suffolk, a vic- 
tim to his own ambition and perfidy. 

On the death of Suffolk the duke of Somerfet 
fucceeded in all his power and credit with the 
queen ; and as he was the perfon who commanded 
on the continent when the French provinces were 
loft, the people, who always judge by the event, 
made him the object of their animofity and detef- 
..tation, The confequence of this was that com- 
motions -took place in moft parts of the kingdom, 



and at length an infuiTetftiotl was raifed which 
threatened to overturn the whole fyftem of govern- 
ment. 

♦ 

One John Cade, a native of Ireland, having been 
outlawed for a rape and .-murder committed in 
3 u flex* had taken fanftuary, and was forced to ab- 
jure the kingdom. He, however, foon after re- 
turned into Kent, and,- obferving the dilcontents 

of the people, determined to turn them to his 
own advantage. He took upon himfelf the name 
of John Mortimer, pretending he was the foil of 
the late Sir John Mortimer, uncle to Edmund earl 
of Marche, and thereby made himfelf a near rela- 
tion to Richard duke of York, the perfon from 
whom the people hoped for red refs of all their 
grievances. The very mention of that popular 
name was. fufficient to procure him multitudes of 
followers, and he foon found himfelf at the head of 
twenty thoufand men. The archvrebcl, perceiving 
that great numbers daily flocked to his ftandard, 
advanced to Blaclcheath, giving out that he was 
going to make a- reform in the government, and 
redrefs the grievances of the people, by delivering 
them from the burthen of taxes. 

The miniftry no fooner received intelligence- of 
thelc difturbances, than they immediately difpatch- 
ed a meffenger to the infurgents, demanding the 
reafon of their affembling in fo tumultuous and 
hoftile a manner. Cade, in the name of the whole 
body, returned for anfwer, that they had not the 
leaft defign of offering any violence to the perfon 
of the king: they only defired to prelent a petition 
to the parliament, that the minifters who oppreffed 
the people might be removed from the royal pre- 
fence. At the fame time he delivered to the depu- 
ties two papers enumerating the grievances of the 
nation. Among other particulars they prayed that 
the duke of Somerfet might be pnniflied as the 
principal author of the lofs of Normandy ; that the 
king’s council might confift of the princes of the 
blood, and other prudent and diftinguilhed per- 
fonages, inftead of vicious and profligate wretches, 
who were totally deftitute both of honour and abi- 
lities • 

But the miniftry were fo far from paying any at- 
tention to thefe remonftrances, that they determi- 
ned to have recourfe to violent methods for quel- 
ling the infurgents. Accordingly, an army of fif- 
teen thoufand difciplined men, under the command 
of Sir Humphrey Stafford, was fent againft them. 
Cade artfully affedted to be terrified at the gene- 
ral’s approach, and retired, with the main body of 
the rebels, - to Sevenoak, placing a ftrong detach- 
ment in ambufeade to intercept Stafford in his 
march. The royal army followed without ' ob- 
ferving the neceffary cautions, and-were fo furioufly 
attacked by Cade’s concealed forces, that great 
numbers were llain, among whom was their leader, 
and the reft obliged to fave themfelves by a preci- 
pitate flight. 

Animated by this fuccefs. Cade returned to 
Blackheath, from whence he fent another remon- 
ftrance to the king and council, demanding, <c That 
the dukes of York, Exeter, Buckingham and Nor- 
folk, fhould ,be recalled to court : and that the 
muderers of the duke of Gloucefter, together with 
all thofe who had contributed to the lofs of the 
Englifh territories on the continent, fhould be 
brought to condign punifhment.” The govern- 
ment, alarmed at the late defeat of their forces, and 
knowing that the fecret friends of the duke of 
York were on the point of declaring themfelves, 
refolved, if poffible, to purchafe their fafety by 

facri- 
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facrificing fome individuals to the fury of the po- 
pulace ; and accordingly, the lords Say and Cro- 
mer, who had rendered themfelves very unpopular, 

were committed to the tower. 

The next day the arehbifhep of Canterbury and 
the duke of Buckingham were fent to. treat with the 

Cade received them with the greateft 
coniplailance ; but told them he was abfolutely de- 
termined not to lay down his arms till the king 
came in perfon y and granted their requells. The 
effedt of this conference was reported to the coun- 
cil, and the king, perfuaded he had every thing to 

fear from the fury of the insurgents, determined to 
leave London, and accordingly fet out, with his 
whole court, for Kenelworth caflle in Yorkshire. 

No Sooner was Cade informed o'f the a b fence of 
the king than he immediately marched* at the head' 
of his troops, to the capital, where the citizens, 
alarmed at his great fuccefs, immediately opened 
their gates, and Cade entered with all the triumph 
of the moll distinguished warrior. He had even 
the infolence to {trike his fword againft London- 
fton.e, crying out, " Now is Mortimer lord of Lon- 
don.” He, however, maintained, for fome time, 
great order and discipline among his followers. 
He always led them out at the approach, of night 
where they continued till morning,, when they a~ 
gain returned into the city. But the rebels being 
refolved, in order to gratify their malevolence a- 
gainft Say and Cromer, to put thofe ministers to 
death, Cade could no longer reftrain their riotous 
dilpofitions., They plundered the houfes of the 
more opulent citizens, and committed So many dis- 
orders, that the inhabitants perceived there was 
a neceflity for joining the regular troops, in order 
to prevent the deftruftion with which they were 
threatened. Accordingly* after Cade had marched 
out of the city as ufual in the evening, they feized 
the gates, and put the detachments that guarded 
them to death. On the return of Cade and his 
followers the next, morning, they found the gates of 

them. 



the bridge Shut and 



barricadoed again!! 



parliament, 
erted 






They attempted, however, to force a pa A age, 
the con Sequence ofwhich was, that a bat tj e enfued, 
and the contetl continued till night,, without either 
party gaining any material advantage.. 

The rebels were greatly difpirited at not being 
able to open themfelves a paffage into- tire city; 
and the ministry took advantage of their timidity. 
They drew up. a general pardon for the infurgents, j 
provided they would lay down their arms ; and an- 
other for Cade in particular, on condition- of hisa- 
bandoning his rebellious projedts.. Thefe pardons, 
were ifllied' under the great leal, and prudently pu-b- 
liflied during the night in the camp of the infur- 
gents. The effect was aftonifhing,. The morning 
no Sooner appeared than Cade found himfelf defect- 
ed by the- greater part of his followers, and re- 
treated to Rochester, where the reft difperfed, not- 
withstanding all Iris remonstrances and artful 
Speeches, by which 'he endeavoured to; perfuade 
them, that the pardon they had received was of no 
dtedt, as it had not received' the fanhtion of the 



Perceiving that all his arcs were ex- 
in vaj n.„ he fled into the woods of Sultex, 
With a few of his friends who were determined to 
Share his fate. A price was now fet upon his head 
by the government, and he was Slain by one Alex- j 
ander Iden or Eden, a gentleman of S rifle x* who i 
Sent his head to London ; and for which Service he 

was rewarded with the government of Rochester 
caftl.e. 

r 

The duke of York was fhrongly fufpeded Of 



being materially concerned in exciting and fun* 
porting the late infurre&ion, in order that he nhX- 
form lome idea of the fentiments of the people v/jth 

regard to his title and family. He was- then i ft 
Ireland* where his judicious conduct had entitled 
him to the public efteem and confidence ; but he 
now determined to return to England* perfuaded 

that his perfonal fecurity depended upon the timely 

vigour of his future meafures* 

The council no fooner heard of the duke of 

York’s defign of returning to England, than, jea- 
lous of the pretenfions he might make, and fuf- 
petting he would come with an armed force, they 
iffued out orders*, in the king's name, to oppofe 
him wherever he fhould endeavour to land. But 
the duke eluded all their d-efigns, by coming at- 
tended with no more than his ordinary retinue : and 
this impolitic precaution of the miniltry ferved on- 
ly to indicate their apprehenlion of his power and 
inter eft, 22nd their own- diftruft of the- affections 
of the people. 

A. D* x 45 1 * A few (Jays after the duke of York 
arrived, in England, he wrote a very fubmiffive let- 
ter to the king, in which he pointed out the griev- 
ances fo much complained of by the people, and 
offered his beft fervices to remove- thofe abufes 
which had crept into the government. The mini- 
ftry perceived the duke's real intentions ; but their 
then ficuafiion obliged them to a£t cairtiotifly, and 
it was refolved to return a civil anfwer. Accord- 
ingly, the king, in a letter to the duke, told him* 
lf That he had*, for fome time,, been, fenfible of 
■ die neceflity of reforming the government, and in- 
: tended to nominate a council for that purpofe, and 
conkkute him as their prefident, adding, that, till 
this could be done* fuck precautions, fhould be ta- 
ken, that the duke of Somerfet might be ready 
to take his trial whenever it was thought necef* 
f fary 

The minJftry imagined that this remarkable con- 
decenfion in the king would totally deprive the 
duke of York of all pretenfions for taking up. arms i 
but they foon found themfelves miftaken : the of- 
fers were declared unfarisfadtory by the duke's 
friends* and it was refolved to proceed in- the 
fcherne that had been long formed by the duke of 
laying open his pretenfions to. the EngliJh diadem. 

The whole kingdom foon became one continued 
feene of commotion- The people were divided in 
opinion, with regard to the pretenfions of the houfes 
of Lancafter and York- Many plaufible reafonfc 
were urged by the advocates on both fides* and their 
arguments appeared weaker or ftronger in propor- 
tion to the prejudice of the party- 
A, D. 1452- But no meafu-rea feemed likely 
to be efficacious in healing the anhnofities of the 
[ people, and deciding this important conteft, 

: cept that of the lword- As loon* therefore, as the 
fpring was coniiderably advanced,, the duke 0 * 
York, who was then in Wales* where he had joinea 
his friends,, entered England at the head o( a for- 
midable army- But no a£ts of hoftilky were com- 
mitted : they marched peaceably forwards, an 






publifhed a manifefto* declaring 



that their fok in- 



_ _ » to 

tent was, to promote the good of the nation) 
relcafe the oppreffed fubjedt from a burthen he wa 

unable to bear 5 and to bring to j u dice a con up 

and de baled adminiftration. r j 

Thefe plaufible realons produced the cleiue 

ejffedl*. The people, who groaned under enonn 

taxes, gladly joined the duke’s ftandarup. £ _ 
found himfelf at the head of ten thotihnct n > 
and directed his march towards London,, no ^ 
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peeling to meet with any oppofition from the royal 
army. But in this he was miftaken ; the queen 
and Somerfet had exerted all their power to raife 
a number of forces fuflicient to meet the duke in 

' ,* * 1 i . 1 . 

the open held, and then; attempts were fuccefsful. 
The king marched- from London againft him ; but 
before the two armies, met, York, beino- informed 
of his danger, changed his route, and, by forced 
inarches, reached the capital, before Henry knew 
that he intended to evade a’ battle. The duke; 
however, foon perceived that he had placed too 
much confidence in the promifes of the London- 
ers ; for, in fix* ad of receiving him with open 
arms, they flrut their gates againft his army, and 
would not even permit himfelf to enter the 
city 



* I 



As Toon as. Henry received advice of the duke 

* n V * , 

of York having changed his route, and matched 
to London, he immediately returned with the ut- 
'moft expedition towards the capital. On his ar- 
rival the duke of York crofted the Thames at 
Kingfton, where, being joined by Thomas Court- 
ney earl of Devon, and the lord Cobham, he 
marched at the head of his forces into Kent, and 

I 1 f , * ^ 

encamped on a fpacious and convenient fpot qf 
ground near Dartford. 

Young Henry followed the duke with all ex- 
pedition, and marching his forces over London- 
bridge, encamped on Blackheath, The duke of 
Somerfet, who attended the king on this occafion 



terms he was willing to lay them down, and ufe 
his endeavours for reftoring tranquillity to the na- 
tion. The duke, with the greateft appearance of 
refpedt and moderation, told the meffengers, that 
the profperity of his country was his foie inten- 
tion, that he defined nothing more than, ito reform 
the government, by bringing to juftice the duke 
ef Somerfet, and others of the counfel, who had 
trampled on the laws of the kingdom, and op- 
prelfed the people ; adding, that he was willing 
to difband his. forces, and to throw himfelf at 
Henry’s feet, if the perfons he had mentioned were 
taken into cullody, and brought to anfwer the 
charges he was ready to exhibit againft them in 
parliament. ' 

Henry made no hefitation at complying with the 
duke’s requeft. Somerfet was piit under arreft, 
and the duke of York, by this condefcenfion, de- 
prived of all excufes for keeping up a body of 
forces. He faw his error, but determined to keep 
his word. Accordingly he difmiffed his army, 
and repaired to court without arms, and without 
a paffport. 

As foon as the duke came into the prefence of 
the king and council, he openly avowed the caufe 
of his taking up arms, and infilled that the duke 
pf Somerfet fhould be immediately brought to 
trial; when, to his great aftonifhment, that.mi- 
nifter came from a private clofet in the prefence- 
chamber, and. bitterly reviled him for his treafon- 
able practices. A virulent contention enfued, and 
a torrent of the moil indecent inveCtives were 

No. 22. 



(and feems to have been an able politician) ad- 
vifed Henry to crulh the rebellion in its bud, 
and not wait till it had gathered ftrength, and be- 
come formidable. But Henry did not think pro- 
per to follow the advice of Somerfet : he totally 
negleCled his prudent counlel, and, lifiening to 
home timorous, perhaps treacherous, noblemen, 
determined to have recourfe to negotiation. 

In confequence of this refolution certain pre- 
lates and noblemen were lent to know the.reafons 
for the duke’s appearing in arms, and upon what II nity 



poured out, without the leaft regard to the pre- 
fpce of the fovereign, Somerfet infilled on put- 
ting the duke of York to death on the fpot ; but 
the m'ore difpaffionate members of the council, 
fearful of carrying matters to fuch extremes, would 
not permit the leaft violence to be offered to his 
perfon. The duke was accordingly difmiffed, af- 
ter making a formal fubmilfion to Henry, and, 
upon oath, acknowledging him the legal fovereign 
of the kingdom. T ; 

A. D. 1453. In- the fpring of this year the 
earl of Shrewsbury was difpatched' to the continent 
with an army of eight thoufand men, in order to 
aflift-the Gafcons in throwing off the French yoke. 
He made himfelf maker of Bourdeaux, and fe- 
veral other places; but being at length attacked 
by a fuperior force, himfelf, together with his gal- 
lant fon the lord I’lle, fell among the (lain. Thus 
was the plan of reducing that province ‘to the Eng- 
lilh government rendered abortive; and thus fell 
the valiant Talbot, earl of Shrewlbury, one of 
the befl of men, and molt illuftrious heroes of the 
age, in which he lived. 

On the 23d of OClober the queen was delivered 
of a fon, named Edward, who was immediately 
created prince of Wales, and earl of Chefter. 
This circutnftance gave great- fatisfaflion to Henry ; 
but at the fame time it re- kindled the flame of 
civil difcord among the people, and greatly in- 
creafed the activity and zeal of the partizans of 
the houfe of York. 

A. D. 1454. Henry, from the natural weak- 
nefs of his capacity, was ' totally incapable of ma- 
naging the affairs of government; and, to add 



to this imperfedion, he was at this time feized with 
an illnefs which deprived him of the power even 
of maintaining the appearance of royalty. On this 
account the meeting of the parliament had been 
feveral times poftponed; and the friends of the 
duke of York, thinking it a convenient opportu- 

determined to ufe their utmoft efforts for re- 



placing that nobleman in his feat at the council- 
board, from which he had been fome time excluded. 
They accordingly infinuated to the queen and So- 
meriet, that, from the then difpofition of the peo- 
ple, it could not be doubted, but whenever the 
parliament fhould meet, the firft thing they did 
would be to appoint a new miniftry. That fuch 
an incident muff, of courfe, be productive of 
difagreeable confequences, and that the only fure 
method of preventing it -would be to admit the 
duke of York, the earls of Warwick and Salis- 
bury, with fome other popular noblemen,, into the 
council. This advice appearing plaufible to the 
queen and her favourite (who dreaded the effeCls 
of a parliamentary cenfure) they readily embraced 
their propofal, and thofe noblemen accordingly took 
the feats at the council-board. 

The re-admifilon of the duke of York into the 
council greatly animated his party, who continued 
daily to increafe, and the queen foon found her- 
felf unable to • oppole the power of his influence. 
T-he whole management of public affairs was 
changed: profecutions were renewed againft So- 
merfet; and the duke of York, even in the queen’s 
prefence, caufed him to be feized, and lent pri- 

foner to the Tower. . 

Henry, ftill continuing’ in a ftate which ren- 
dered Tim incapable of direfting the affairs of 
government, the . council thought it advifeable to 
appoint the duke of York lieutenant of the king- 
dom, and to.' in veft him with power to hold the 
next feffion of parliament in the king’s, name, 
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This was accordingly donfej and 3 to add fa hit 
sower, the parliament foon after changed his- titlfe 
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of lieutenant to tin 
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ut the 1 duke of York did n'ot 



long enjoy that elevated ilation to which ire had || 
been/ railed 'by the parliament. The kffig tecb- !; 
vered- from his- rndifpofilioii, the duke’s comrmf- 11 
fiou was fuperfcci'ed,, and himfelf. with the carls e'f i 
Warwick and Salilbufy, difmiffed from the coun- 
cil. The dirk a of Somerfet was rekafed from his 
confinement, re’ftored to his former power in' the 
a^miniftfation,. ahd, in eonjhnition with the queen, ] 
directed all the.affai'ts of government. 

at thefe proceedings* the duke of 

York immediately left London,.' and retired into 
Wales,, In Order ( to procure thofe rights by force 
of arms, Wl-iidh lie found could not be obtained by 

The popular clamour 

ail 




more lenient meafutek 
■againft 'Siomerfet had fpread itfelf through 



opl 
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in great 'numbers to. the duke’s ftandard. In con- 
Tequence of this he foon found himfelf at the head 
fif a very confrderabie' body of forces, with which 
he advanced towards the king, who had march- 
ed from Lohdoii, at the head of an army, to, give 
him battle. 

The duke of York was affifted on this occa- [I was not a little furprized wheh he heard of this Aid* 



by paffion Or intereft, he paid the utmofl: atten 
tion ro 'the affairs of the royal family j eftablifted 
the houmold of the prince of Wales, and fettled 
bn him a decent maintenance,- and, at the f aiTt 

time, left the king and queen-, at liberty to ad as 
they thought- proper 5 being perfuaded it was not 
in their power to diveft him. of the dignity ofPro- 

teftor, becaul'e his patent could not be revoked 
without the con-fen ir of parliament. 

A. D. 1456. But Margaret Was. of too a&ive 
and 'entefprizing a fpirlt to fuffer any obftades to 
divert her from her intended pur poles.- The kino- 
had 'again recovered from his indifpofition, and the 

duke of York being ablenr, his- enemies* with 
the queen at their head,- determined to take this 

opportunity of removing him from the feat of 
power.. The parliament met on the 1 2th of Fe- 
bruary, when Henty (at the inftigation of the 
queen and her affociatCs) went to the houfe^. and 
declared his refolution of putting an end to the 
power veiled in the duke of York, and takinfr 
the adminiftration of affairs into his own hands. 
As the duke’s party were not apprized of this mea- 
fure they were not prepared to oppofe it, fo that 
the duke was removed from his office, and the kin* 
reftored to his fovereign authority. Th’e duke 



lion by the earls of Sal i/bury and Warwick, who 
jtnt a letter from Roy ft on to the Icing,, profd- 
ling their Attachment to- his perfon and govern- 
ment, and, defiring admiffibn to; his. prefence,-, that 

the glit clear themfelves from the afperfions of 
Tfher.r enemies, and' make him fenfible of the mif- 
cphdiu£t*of his midi fibers,, -who,, they i.fififted y . Ihould 
Ibe brought to\ a ’Ifegilffial, and 'punilhed or ac- 
quitted according tofbheiV defer ts. 

But this 'letter- was 'treated with the ntmoft eon- 

J t «' j % f * L ' 1 ' ' r * • • • 

(tempt, and the parties who fent it threatened with 
the penalties-' of 'high- Erealbru In GOnfequence of 
this the- nmk o n tents.' continued their march*. and 
the two armies met -in the neighbourhood of St. 
Atari's, where a : dffperate battle enfued, which 



iy, where the qpeen thought flie could 
purpofe with.g'reater probability -‘of fu'e- 





V 
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termhVated in favour of the. Yorkifts.. The duke 
of Somerfet, tire earls of Northumberland arid I 

the lord Clifford,, with feveral other 
daftihguiihed perfonages, arid above eight hundred 
common.:, foldiers,, were killed on the fpot.. The 
king himfelf' fell into the hinds of the duke of 
Tori!,, whof inflead of looking upon him in the 
light of a prifoner,, treated him with every mark 
'of refpeft due to royalty.. Both the duke and his 
affociates fell on their knees before him and de- 



den revolution, but making a virtue of nebeltity, 
quietly fubmitted. to the decree 6‘f parliament. 

A. D. 1457. Elated at having thus far ob- 
tained her ends, though far from -being fatisfitd at 
-the great .popularity of the duke and his'aiTociate, 
Margaret now reiolved to fecure her future repofe 
by arrefting the perfons of York, Salifbury and 
Warwick. With this view the court was removed 
to Coventry 
execute her __ 

cefs than in London ; and thefe tlhlree nobkmeli 
were required, by letters under the privy fed* to 
| attend the king at that place about feme affairs df 
importance. The duke of York made ho hefita- 
tionuat complying with this order,’ and accordingly 
fet out with his affociates for the place appointed;, 
but being apprized on the road of the queen’s in- 
tentions, they immediately parted.- The duke of 
York retired to his caftle of Wigmore in.Hefe- 
fordfhire; the earl of Salifbury to his feat in 
Yorklhire;. and the earl of Warwick embarked 
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dared that,, as the enemy of the public was no 
mo re, they were entirely devoted to the fer vice 
of their fovereign.. 

• &• confequence of thi^ judicious and fubmiffive 
condudt in the clu-kc 1 and his affociates, the par- 
liament, which met foon after the battle of St 



In this 
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critical jundlure the archbifhop 




fs- granted to the Yorkifts a general indem- 
nity,, and reftored the protedtorfhip to the duke; 
but? at the fame time renewed their oaths of fealty 
to the king,, w-hofe difofder having greatly in- 
ereafed, prevented his. directing the afftiirs. of -go- 
vernment... 

. .This diftirigtulHed ...elevation of the duke- of 
York highly incen'fed the queen, who,, with. her 
affociates, determined, to exert t-heir. utmofl emlea- 
vonrs. to remove him from the feat of power. 
But their, defigns were greatly checked by the pru- 
dent con du <?t of the duke, whole great care was, to 

., _ .. . f cly a manner as to obtain the 

general affedions of the people., Defirous of con- 

y.iricing them that his condud Was- not influenced 1 

1 ~ •' ' 



For Calais, having been feme time appointed to 
the government of that place., 

The treacherous- defigns of the queen produced 
general commotions, throughout the kingdom. 
The animofity that took place between the parti- 
fans of the lioufes of York and La n caller arofe ti> 
the utmoft height, and a bloody civil wan feeiwa 

likely to be the- inevitable confequence. 

of Canterbury*. 

' with feveral other perfons of difti ndion, infeed 
( their good offices to bring about a reconciliation, 
and 1 it was at length propofed,. that the principa 
leaders of both parties fhould meet in London,oa 
a day appointed for that purpofe, to adjuft thei. 
differences. - * , 

This meeting was held about the 

middle of January, and after feme con tro veil}' 

tween the contending parties, an apparent i ec011 

ciliation was effefted. The terms of a g reei ):“, 

notified to the public by a folemn P 1 ’ 0 ^/ , 
Piinl’s mrhpHral . in which the duke ot rO 



A. D. 1458'. 



were 

to St. Paul’s cathedral, in which ...» - , . 

Margaret, and a chief 0 

' chief of the op- 

■ pofite, the whole- exhibiting every appeaiap ce0 
, the molt cordial ■ feiend'fliip.- 



Conduced queen 
party walked hand in hand with a 
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Bun this was nothing more than Mow ■ the fame 
enmity ftill prevailed in the minds of both parties, 
and the confederate lords, inftead of talcing their; 



felves with fiich Vigour in Ms intereft, that in a 

i * 

very fihorfc time the royal army far exceeded in 
number that of the Yorkifts ; and a refolutioii 
feats at the council-board, retired from court, and' II was formed immediately to march to Ludlow; 



took up their refidence in thofe parts, where they 
thought their refpedtive interefts were the 1110ft 
■confiderable. 

From the conduit of both parties, it was evi- Yorkifts drew themfelves up in order of bit tie. But 
dent that they ohly waited for an opportunity of when they came near. to each othdr; and a general 



where the malecontents were 'encamped; 

The royal army accordingly marched with all 
expedition, and on their arrival within fight of the 



re-kindling the flames of diffention. 



Nor was it 

long before an incident happened which, fully 
proved the truth of this conjecture. The earl of ' 
Warwick coming to London a (Tilted occafionallyv 
during his fLay s at the council, and one of the 
king’s fervants happening to infuk a domeftic be*' 
longing to the earTs train, a fray enfued, in which 
fbme of Warwick’s followers were killed on the 
fpot. Sufpedting this was a icheme formed by the 
'Court againfl his perfon, and being at the fame 
•time informed that Henry had granted a warrant 
to commit him to the Tower, the 'earl left London, 
and embarked with all expedition for his govern- 
ment of Calais. 

A. D. 1459. The Yorkifts were highly en- 
gaged atfo direct a violation of the late agreement, 
-and the Lancaftrians were equally vexed at the mif- 
carriage of their fcheme 5 the crtnfequence of which' 
Was, that both. parties made preparations for de- 
ciding the conteft by the fword. Armies were 
•raffed in different parts of the kingdom ; and it 
was expected, that when the refp'eftive forces of 
■each party were joined, the difpute would be de- 
termined by a general battle. 

The earl of Salisbury, having raffed a number 
■of troops, marched to join the 'duke of York ; 
■but was met ;on ’Bloreheath, off the borders of 
Staffordftiire, 'by lord Atidleyy at the head of a 
•much fupefior body of forces. The river Stow, a 
fmall ftrearn, but of confiderable depth, ran be- 1 
tween the two atmies, and its banks were lined 
with lard Audley’s troops. Salffbury well knew 
•his forces were not able to 1 engage thofe of the 
'enemy in the open field, and therefore had re- 
•‘courfe to llratagem. Fie ordered a detachment of 
his beft archers to advance brilkly to the banks of 
the river, and pour a fhower of arrows upon the 
royalifts j which being effected, he founded a re- 
treat, and his forces retired with the appearance 
of precipitate confufton. This produced the de- 
flred efteft. The royalifts were deceived; and 
thinking the Yorkifts Eying before them, began 
to pafs the ftrearn with great precipitation ; but 
when part of the royal army had paffed the brook, 
Salifbury fuddenly turned about ; and partly by -j 
furprile, ' and partly by the divifion of the enemy’s 
forces, totally routed them, and lord Audley, with 
feveral of his principal officers, fell among the 
{lain. The reft of the army being feized with a 
panic, fled in the utrnoft diforder, fo that the earl 
of Salifbury obtained a compleat vidtory. 

Having now nothing to interrupt him the earl 
marched with his forces ■ to Ludlow, where he 
found the duke of York at the head of a nume- 
rous army. J n a few days after they received a very 
powerful reinforcement by the arrival of a choice 
body of veterans, whom the earl of Warwick had 
brought over from the continent, under the com- 
mand of Sir Andrew Trollop and John Blunt, two 
officers of great reputation and experience. 

The duke of York being thus formidably fitu- 
ated, no longer concealed his defign, but pub- 
licity avowed his pretenfions to the throne. This 
alarmed, the king’s adherents, who exerted them- 



aftion was momentarily expe&ed. Sir Andrew 
Trollop defertecl with the'whole detachment under 
'his command ; and his example was follbwed by 
fuch a number, that the Yorkifts, fearful of the 
ceirifequences, difperfed, thinking it the only ex- 
pedient whereby they could procure their fafety. 
The duke of York repaired to Ireland ; and the 
earls of Marche, Salilbury, arid Warwick fled to 
the continent. " ‘ 

A. D. 1460. But this difappointroeht was far 
from difpiriting the leaders of the Yorkifts, who 
determined to take the ftrft opportunity they could 
of endeavouring to retrieve their fortunes. The earl 
of Warwick was greatly beloved both by the fol- 
diers and Teamen, and fuch numbers of the for- 
mer daily flocked to his ftandard, that he foon 
found himfelf at the head of a very confiderable 
army. Thus powerfully fupported, he determined 
to make one effort more in favour of the houfe of 
York; and accordingly, having fitted, out a fleet, 
and made ffo'one captures at foa, he landed in ICent 
at the head of his forces, accompanied by his fa- 
ther the earl of Salifbury, together with the earl 
of Marche, eldeft fon to the duke of York. 

The earl of Warwick, on his arrival at Sand- 
wich, was joined by the archbjffiop of ’Canterbury, 
the lord : Cobham, and 'others of the nobility, and 
dire&irig hi’s rout towards London entered' the city 
amidflr the univevfal acclamations df the people. 
Having increafed his army with a ftrong body of 
Londoners, he determined to march againft the 
royalifts, who were haftening with all expedition, 
from Coventry to attack him; The two parties 
met in t the neighbourhood of Northampton, and a 
furious battle enfued. For fome time the palm of 
vidtory remained doubtful ■, but at length the lord 
Grey of Ruthin (who commanded the van- guard 
of the royal forces) deferring to the enemy in the 
heat of the battle, the reft of the army were fo 
difptrited that they immediately fled, and War- 
wick obtained a compleat vidlory. The duke , of 
Buckingham, the earl bf Shrewfbury, the lords 
Egremont and Beaumont, Sir William -Lucy, and 
feveral other perfons of diftindtion, fell among 
the {lain. The pu Allan imous Henry (who had re- 
mained in his tent during the whole time of the 
adtion) was taken prifoner, but treated by the vic- 
tors with every mark of tendern’efs arid relpedt due 
to royalty. 

In confequence of this defeat, the king no fooner 
arrived in London, than the, parliament were im- 
mediately affemblcd, in order to take into confide- 
ration the neceffary ffreafures to be purfued- atfo 

On the third day after the 
opening t>f the feflion, the duke of York arrived 
from Ireland. Fie immediately repaired to the 
Houfe of Lords, and advanced towards the throne; 
but was flopped by the archbirhop of Canterbury, 
whoafked him if he had yet paid, his refpedts to. the 
king. The duke replied, “ he. knew of no per- 
fon to. whom he owed that title.” Fie then com- 
plained of die various. calamities his family had 
fuffered fince the depofitian of Richard IT. enume- 
rated the cruelties by which the houfe of Lancafter 

had 



alarming a crifis: 
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marched at the head of her forces in the way to 
London, leaving only a final! detachment in the 
neighbourhood of the caftlej but during the nlftt 
fhe Separated the main body of her forces into two 
divifions, and placed them in ambufh on the fides 
of Wakefield-green. 

This fcheme produced the intended effect; f or 
early in the morning after the queen’s departure 
the duke of York drew out his forces in order to 
give battle to the detachment fhe had left behind 
But juft as he was going to commence the aftion' 
the two bodies fuddenly r lifted out from their am- 
bufcades, and attacked him with the utmoft vio- 
lence both in flank and rear.. The duke . now per- 
ceived his error, but it was too late to retrieve it 
and he; refolved to fell his life as dear as poffible! 
He therefore fell on the enemy with a fury rather 
bordering on defpair than arifing from courage. 
The conteft did not laft more than half an hour; 
but that Ihort interval of time was crowded with 
deftrudtion. Near three thoufand of the duke’s 
forces were cut to pieces, and himfelf fell among 
the flain. His fon, Edmund Plantagenet, earl of 
Rutlandwas, after the battle, inhumanly maffacred 
in cool blood, at the inftigation of the implacable 
lord Clifford, The earl of Salifbury was taken 
prifoner, and beheaded at Pomfret, as were alfo fe- 
veral other perfons of diftindtion. The body of 
the duke of York being found among the flain, 
his head was cut off by lord Clifford, and fentto 
Margaret, who ordered it to be fixed on the walls 
of York, encircled with a paper crown, in deri- 
fion of the pretenfions he had made to the throne. 
Thus fell, in the fiftieth year of his age, Edward 
Plantagenet, duke of York, a prince, endowed 
with many great and amiable qualities, and who 
loft his life by adhering to principles, which rather 
recommend him to pity, than expofe him to con* 
tempt. 

A. D. 1461. After the battle of 
queen Margaret, elated at her great fuccefs over 
the Yorkifts, , determined to purfue her conqneft 
with the utmoft vigour, and, if poffible, totally 
reduce them. But the meafures fire took to effed 
this were ill concerted ; for inftead of keeping her 
whole force together, fhe feparated her army into 
two divifions. One of thefe fhe fent under the 
command of Jafper Tudor, earl of Pembroke, 
againft young Edward (qow duke of York) who 

had been fome time raffing forces on the borders 

in order to aftift his father; while herfelf marched 
with the other divifion towards the capital, where 
In confequence of this intelligence, Richard, the earl of Warwick had been left to command 
whofe forces confifted only of about five thoufand, the Yorkifts. 

immediately marched at their head to flop the pro- In the mean time young Edward had been fo 

fuccefsful in his levies, that he found himfelf at 
the head of an army of twenty thoufand men, at 
the head of whom he let out on his march towards 

* mA 



had paved their way to the feat of power; and ex- 
horted them to do juftice to the lineal fuccefior to 
the throne, 

Struck with thefe obfervations, and the manner 
in which they were made, the afiembly examined, 
with the utmoft calmnefs and tranquillity, the 
duke’s pretenfions. At laft they pronounced a 
decifion, calculated, as far as poffible, to pleafe 
both parties. They declared,, that the duke’s title 
was undeniable; but as Henry had now enjoyed 
the crown fo many years without any oppofition 
'being made to his title, they determined he fhould 
continue to poffeis both the title and dignity during 
his life ; but that theadminiftration of the, g.o.vqrn- 
‘ ment fhould,. in the mean time, remain with Richard 
'duke of York, who ihould be acknowledged the 
true and lawful heir of the monarchy, and fueceed 
£0 the crown immediately on the decease of Henry : 
that every one fhould fwear to maintain his fuccef- 
fion : that it fhould be high treafon to attempt his 
life; and that all former afts for fettling the fuc- 
cdiion of the c\own, during the two laft reigns, 
fhould be null anchvoid. Thefe terms were agreed 
to by the whole afiembly, and the accommodation 
celebrated by a folemn proceflion to St. Paul’s ca- 
thedral, in which the king and both houfes of par- 
liament aflifted. 

Henry was not in the leaft concerned at the 
great change made in his affairs by the parlia- 
ment. It was immaterial to him who direded the 
helm, fo that he could but be indulged in thatftate 
of fupinenefs to which he was naturally addided. 
But this was not the cafe with the ambitious and 
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afpiring Margaret. . After the battle of Northamp- 
ton fhe had taken refuge in Scotland, accompa- 
nied by the dukes of Somerfet and Exeter ; and fhe 
was now exerting all her talents to bring the inha- 
bitants of the northern countries over to her inte- 
reft, being ftill determined, if poffible, to over- 
throw all thefchemes and fucceffes of Richard. 

The duke of York was no ftranger to the pro- 
ceedings of Margaret, and, fearful of the confe- 
quences, determined, with all expedition to take 
fuch meafures as might render her defigns abortive. 
To effed this, he fent a fummons to the queen, 
feq’uefting her to repair immediately to London, 
the defign of which was to procure a pretence for 
banifhing her the kingdom. But, inftead of’ any 
attention being paid to this fummons, intelligence 
was foon received that Margaret was advancing to- 
wards the capital at the head of twenty thoufand 
men. 



Wakefield 
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grefs of the queen; while his fon, the earl of 
Marche, repaired to the borders of Wales, the only 
parts of the kingdom where he could hope for af- 
fiftance. This part of Richard’s plan was known 
to the queen, who in confequence thereof, deter- 
mined to attack him before he could obtain any 
reinforcements from his fon. She therefore haf- 
tened her march ; and the duke of York, confcious 
of being unable to meet in the open field an army 
fo fuperior in numbers, threw himfelf into Sandal 
Caftle, in the neighbourhood of Wakefield in 

Yorkfhire. 

► 

. As foon as Margaret was informed, of his fitua- 
tion, fire immediately advanced with her forces to 
the gates of the fortrefs, and ufed every method in 
her power to provoke the duke to battle ; but all 
her endeavours proving ineffeftual, fhe had re- 
courfe to' ftratagem, Towards the evening fhe 



London, in order to join the earl of Warwick, re- 

folving, if poffible, ieverely to retaliate on Mar- 
garet the death of. his father, and the cruelties fhe 
had exercifed on his principal adherents.. 

When Edward had advanced with his army j s 
far as a place called Mortimer’s Crols in Hereto! ' 
Afire, he there met with the royal forces which hat 
been fent by the queen to oppofe him under t e 
command of the earl of Pembroke, and adepe 
rate battle enfued ; but as Edward’s forces v/ef 

greatly fuperior in point of numbers, he °° l:3 l D ga 
an eafy victory over the enemy, who were 0 
routed, with the lols of four thoufand men. _ - 
earl of Pembroke efcaped by flight; but us 1 
ther, Sir Edward Tudor, was taken P™ ' 
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.and, with feveral other perfons of diftinCtion, put 

to death. . . 

/ The news of this defeat was far from difpirit- 

ing the queen, who itill continued her inarch to- 
.wards London. She imagined .that as loon, as her 
army ihouid appear, the citizens would expel War- 
wick, and receive her with demonh rations of joy. 
,But in this fhe was greatly mifhiken ; for her 
troops having plundered the country through which 
they pafled, and committed molt fhocking dis- 
orders, the citizens were fo ineenfed, that they 
’flocked to Warwick’s ftandard, andrefolved to aflift 
him in chaftifing iuch lawlefs ravagers. ■ 

Thus reinforced the earl of Warwick no, fooner 

I 9 * > * •« * * « r 

^eard of the queen's approach towards London, 
than he .immediately inarched with his. forces to 
meet her, having in his pofieflion the perfon of 

'Henry. The two armies met and 

* * * 1 ___ 

on Bernard's Heath, near St. Alban's, and 
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WtwitMfandinsr the, queen’s forces were great- 
ly fnperior in numbers to thofe of War- 
wick, yet the courage and conduct of the earl 
jendejed the fortune of the day for a long time 
doubtful : but at length the lord Lovelace, who 
commanded one of his wings, having treacheroufly 
withdrawn from the combat, the Yorkifts were de- 
feated with the 1-ofs of two thoufand men, and 
the perfon of the king himfelf fell into the hands 
of his own party. Lore! Bonneville and Sir Thomas 
Kyriel, to whole care the king had been entrufted, 
•continued with him after the defeat of the army, 
relying on the royal promife of protection. But 
the queen, ' regardlefs of her hulbands honour, or~ 
•tfered them both to be beheaded the next day 
at St. Alban’s. 

- This, with feveral other afts of barbarity, which 
the queen had committed, fo incenfecl the citi- 
zens of London, that they abfolutely refilled to 
fupply her troops with provifions. The mayor, 
indeed, in compliance with her perfonal requeft, 
ordered feveral waggons, laden with provifions, 
to be conveyed to her camp ; but they were 
flopped at Newgate by the populace, who de- 
clared, that the city fhbuld not furnifh provifions 
for an army, who came not to defend, but invade 
■tqeir properties. 

In the mean time the duke of York continued 
his 'pn arch towards the capital, and on his arrival 
at Chipping-norton was joined by the earl of 
Warwick at the head of the remainder of his 
forces. In coniVquence of this, and the hatred 
which Margaret knew the citizens bore her, fhe 
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neighbourhood of London. 



thought it imprudent to remain any longer in the 

Accordingly, having 
broke up her camp, fhe' retired into the north,, 
hoping to encreafe her army to fo formidable a 
number as would enfure fuccefs againft all oppo- 
fition. 

The duke of York, accompanied by the earkof 
Warwick, arrived in London, in the month of. 
February, and was received by the people with 
the greateft demonttrations of joy. Prodigious 
numbers flocked ro the duke’s ftandard from all 
parts, but more especially from Kent and'Eflex. 
The lpirits of the aged leemed to revive at the 
fuccefs of the heir to the third Edward’s crown ; 
and the brave were proud to ferve under a prince, 
who had confpicuoufly diliinguilhed himfelf for 

his military prowefs. 

Poflefled of the public favour, and elated with 
that fpirit natural to youth, Edward refolved to 
a flume the title and dignity of king ; to infill 
openly on his claim; and, from that moment to 
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treat the oppofite pafty as traitors and rebels to his 
authority. But he well knew that before this could 
be done with any propriety, it was neceflary to 
procure a national acknowledgment of his title 
to the crown, or, at leaft, fomething that had 
the appearance of it. The calling a parliament 
would have occafioned too much delay; and there- 
fore he ventured to proceed in a lefs regular man- 
ner, and to put it out of the power of his ene- 
nhies to throw any obftacles in his way to the 
[/krone. 

The. army Was ordered to aflbmble in the fields 
near Clcrkenwell, in confeqiience of which a pro- 
digious number of people flocked to the place 
in order to gratify their curiofity, The earl of 
Warwick, placing himfelf in the center of the 
multitude in an elevated fituation made a long 
harangue, in which he dilplayed Edward’s right 
to the throne, and inveighed againft the ufiirpa- 
tion and tyranny of the family of* Lancafter. Af- 
ter this the people were alked, whether they were 
flill defirous that Henry of Lancafter fliould con- 
tinue to hold the fceptre.of England ? The whole 
multitude exclaimed .againft the propofal. It was 
then demanded, whether they would accept of 
Edward, duke of York, for their king ? when the 
anfwer returned was a. loud and general acclama- 
tion of applaufe. 

The unanimous confent of the people being 
thus obtained a great council was called at Bar- 
nard’s Caftle, where the popular ele&ion was con- 
firmed; and the next day (March 5, 1461) the 
duke was proclaimed king, in the ftreets of Lon- 
don and Weftminfter, by the title of Edward IV. 

Thus ended the reign of Henry VI. a prince 
who poflefled many virtues as a man, but without 
one Angle qualification to tliftinguifh him as a 
monarch. Though he had held the crown even 
from his cradle, yet he never interfered with the 
adminiftration of public affairs'. Having, weak 
and narrow intellects, he had not fagacky to dif- 
cern the courfe he ought to have purfued ; and 
being of an irrel'olute temper was eafily drawn in- 
to the meafures of an ambitious and cruel queen, 
and a felfilh and wicked miniftry. But'notwith- 
ftanding thele imperfections, lie poflefled many 
amiable qualities. He was a total ftranger to 
cruelty and revenge; on the contrary, he could 
not, without reluCtance, confent to the punifh- 
ment of thofe malefactors who were facrificed to 
the public fafety; and frequently fuflained perfo- 
nal indignities of the grofieft nature, without dif- 
covering the leaft mark of refentment. He was 
chafte, pious, compaflionate and charitable; and 
fo inoffenftve, that the bifhop, who was his .con- 
feflor for ten years, declared, that in all that time 
he had never committed any fin that required pe- 
nance or rebuke. In a word, he would have 
adorned a cloifter, though he difgraced a crown ; 
and ivas rather refpeftable for not being addicted 
to vices, than for the virtues he poflefled. 

% m 

Remarkable Occurences during the reign of* 

Henry VI. 

A. D. ' ' , ' ' 

1428 On the 30th of September a dreadful earthquake hap* 

pened in London between two and three o’clock in the 
■morning, which, was attended with dreadful daps of 
thunder, and the moll awful ftefhes of lightning. 

1436 This year a violent fro It began on the 24th of November, 

which continued dll the 10th of February following- 
This Croft was fo fevere that the Thames wts frozen 
over as far down as Gravefend-; by which means all 
goods brought thither in ihips were conveyed to Lon- 
don by carriages* 

Ppp 
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,4,0 On tKe 25.LH of November there happened a" moft.vio- 

lent hurricane of wind, which blesv oft the leads of 
the Grey Friars church, and threw down almbft all 
the'houfes in the Greet called the Old Exchange-; . 
ij.ro This year there was fo great a dearth, that in fome parts 

of the kingdom the diitrelles of the people were fo 
great, that they made bread of fern -roots and ivy- 

. . " l)c rr * cs * 

U.i 6 This vear Sir Simon E.yre, lord-mayor of London, built 

Lea'denhall, and allotted, it as a common granary for 

> 4 

the city. ‘ 

3 a r.* Sir John Norman,, who svas this year chofen lord-mayor 

of London, went by water to Weftminfter to take his 

• oath 'before the barons, of the Exchequer. He was . 
the fir ft mayor that ever went in tjiat manner, all his 

! predecchors having rode on horfehack. ' . 

In the courfe of this- reign queen Margaret began ; 

• , .Queen’s College, Cambridge, which was aitewards 

fuu died by Edward IV. ' . 1 : ; 

% 1 

^ A | 1 # 

-'Xhere were fever al eminent men who particu- 1 
larly diftih'gulriied themfelves -for their li£erary : abi- ; 
lities during the reign*. , of Henry Vlv. the molt 
remarkable of which were the two following : 

Richard Snettifham, : a theologift* who acquired 

% 



^OOK 3^ 

fuck reputation at Oxford, that,: though not m 
than .twenty-five years of age, he was elefted ch/ 

: ccllor of that univerfity. He was. indefatimbT 
; in his endeavours to expound the Holy Scriptu C 
i in the public Ichools, and reckoned one of Jt 
beft difputants of the age in which he lived C 
: William Lyndwood was one of the great e p 

i canonifts this- nation ever produced, and at the 
! fame time a molt confummate ftatefman. He 
[‘ was keeper of the privy feal to Henry V. and em- 

’ ployed by him in many important, negotiations' 
particularly to the courts of 'Portugal and Spain* 

. He was fent by Plenty VI. to the council of Bafil* 
and in the year 1434 was made bilhop of s t * 

; David’s. He died in 1446 univerfally lamented 
both as 'a man,, a ftatefman, and a divine., Hij 
great work,, and, indeed,, the only one of the kind 
i compofed by an Englifhman,, is, h-is Provincial ? 
" feu Confitutiones Am 

decrees of forty archbilhops are digefted into or- 
. der, with, large and learned commentaries,. 
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Edward IV.. begins his reign with an. all of truelty .. Marches ; cut the head of a confiderable army againfi 

Battle of Low ton.. Edward is crowned at Wefiminfler y and the parliament recognize 

'attle , of Hexham. Ik 



Marg 

his title- to the throne. 






■late king Henry VI taken * prij 'oner * and committed to the dower. Edward falls in love with lady 
Elizabeth .Gray whom he privately marries * and /he is foon after crowned * at Weftminfter. An injur v 
retlion in the north. The duke , of Clarence 'and earl of Warwick engage in open rebellion . I hey p 
over to- the. contin.cn and • engage in a treaty with ghceen ' Margaret ~ The earl of Warwick re* 



of a confiderable army againft 



ft 



bourhood of Nottingham . Ihe earls brother fuddenly attacks the royal 

king retires to Lynn in Norfolk , from whence he makes his efcape to Holland . • Henry . VI. is releafed 
from confinement , 'and replaced on the throne, Lhs duke of Clarence and earl of Warwick -dir eft the 
affairs of government. Edward receives affiance from the duke of Burgundy , and returns to England 
with a body of two thcufxmd men *. Marches to London y which he enters in triumph , and Henry is 
again dethroned , and committed prifoncr to the Lower.. Battle of Baimefy with the confluences thereof 
Queen Margaret lands at Weymouth with a confiderable body of French troops-. - Battle of Lewkejbury. 
Margaret -is defeated, taken prifonerv and fent to the If ornery and her fon prince Edward affajfmleL 
Heath of' Henry VI. Edward is replaced on. the ■ throne? ana l his title again recognized by the far* 
Uament. He forms a' treaty of alliance with the duke cf Burgundy againft the. French monarchy 
and goes over to the continent at the head of a powerful army,. , Concludes a treaty of peace with 
Lewis * and returns to England. If he duke of Clarence arrefte.d and committed' to the lower. Is tried 




athrand char utter of Edward IV* • 

> • • 

Y the' time of Edward’s acceftion to 
the throne,, the whole kingdom was 



A’- 

A. D. 

*461 • _ R 

in one general ftate of commotion. The people 
were divided intp two implacable fadtions, and dif- 
tinguifhed by the names of the Red ancl V?hite 
RofeSy. the . former being the badge worn by rhe 
partizans of the Houle of Lancafter, and the lat- 
ter by thofe of that of York., And hence the 



of 
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civil wars that followed were known throughout . While 



the fign of the Crown* having told his foil, ift 
a jocular manner* that he would make him heir 
to the crown/’ the exprefiion was confidered as 
a farcafm on Edward’s title* and the particulars 
being related to the king, he ordered him to be 
immediately put to death $ and the innocent but 
unfortunate man. was accordingly beheaded in 

SmithfidcL 



Europe by the name of r< The quarrel- between 
the two Roles.” 



Edward was naturally prudent, brave and enter- certing meafures for hurling him from it 



could project for fecuring himfelf on the throne } 
queen Margaret was affiduoufly employed in con- 



prxftng, but thefe qualities were greatly fullied by 
the feverity of his difpofition, which arofe to fuch 
a height as-, to render him aim oft a itranger to the 
tender feelings of companion. He had obtained 
the crown by Violence, and he was too 1 much 
dilpofed to preserve his authnrity by. aits of cruelty; 
and of which he gave an inftance only eight days 
after his elevation to the throne. Ode Walker, a 



>ocet, in the city, whole Qiop was; known, by 
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had retired to the north* where flic exerted al 
her abilities to recruit her army 5 and her endea- 
vours were attended with inch fuccefs that flic j 00, | 
found herfelf at the head of 60,000 difciph/^ 
troops. Thus ftrengtbened fl^e marched in a 
Torklhire, with a determined, refolnti.on ox cn 
gaging the ufurper of her hufband’s throne. 

The proceedings of Margaret were no 00^ ^ 
known. than Edward* accompanied by. the ^ 
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Warwick, fet out for London with an army of 
40,000 men in order to check her progress. On 
their arrival at Pontefratt they clifpatched a body 
6f troops under the command of. lord Fitzwalter 
to fecure the pals at Ferry-bridge, on the fiver 
Aire, and that, nobleman executed his orders with 
equal celerity and fuccefs. But- he was not able 
to defend the place again ft lord Clifford (one of 
Margaret’s generals) who attacked him with fiipe- 
rior numbers, cut the greater pan of his men 
to pieces, and Fitzwalter himfelf fell among the 
ffain. 

But this defeat was far from difpiriting Edward : 
he immediately difpatched lord Fauconbridge, at 
the -head of a confiderable detachment, to re- 
cover the pafs in poffeffion of lord. Clifford. He 
accordingly paffed the Aire about three miles 
above Ferry-bridge, and marched with fuch fc- 
crecy, and expedition that Clifford was furprized, 
his detachment routed, and himfelf [lain in the 
action. 

In confeqnencc of this fuccefs- Edward, early 

led his troops againft the 
enemy; and the two armies met at a place called 
Towton, where a bloody battle' enlued. The 
queen’s forces were commanded by the duke of 
Some r let and' the earl of Northumberland ; and 
Edward's by the earl of Warwick, lord Faucon- 
bridge and himfelf in perfon. While the York- 
ifts were advancing to the charge there happened 
a heavy fall of fnow which being driven by a 
briffc wind in the faces of the Lancaftrians pre- 
vented them from difcerning the real diftance 
between themfelves and the enemy. Lord Fau- 
conbridge, who led the van of Edward’s army, 
taking advantage of this incident, ordered his ar- 
chers to advance as near as poffible to the enemy, 
and after 



HZ 



the next morning, 



diicharging a fmgle -flight of 



arrows 



to retire, with the utmoft expedition, to their for- 
mer poll*. This fchcvne produced the defired ef- 
fect. The Lancaflrians, finding by the force of 
the arrows that the enemy was very near, empted 
their quivers by repeated difcharges, without pro- 
ducing any material effect, and then advanced 
fword in hand to decide the conteft. On their 
approach the Yorkifts, who had kept their arrows, 
poured in fo dreadful a difcharge that the ad- 



vanced line fell back on the main body 5 in con- 
fequence of which , the earl of Northumberland 
preffed forward with the utmoft refolucion, and 
the battle foon became very obftinate, each party 
feenung determined either to conquer or pcrifli. 

The dreadful conteft continued near ten hours 
with ‘the nioft unremitting fury, and without any 
perceivable advantage on either fide; when the 
Lancaftrians began to give ground, and retreat, 
in tolerable order, towards Tadcafter. The York- 
ills, animated with the appearance of victory, re- 
doubled their efforts, and fell with fuch fury on 
the enemy that they were unable to fupport the 

Their ranks, which they had maintain- 
with furprifing firmnds, were foon broken, 
and a precipitate flight enfued. Edward had if- 
fued orders to give no quarter, fo that the carnage 
was fliocking to humanity. Above 36,000 perfons 
.perifhed that day by the fwords of their country- 
men; among whom were the earls of Weftmore- 
land and Northumberland, the lords Dacres and 
Wells, and Sir Andrew. Trollop. The earl of De- 
vonfhire was taken prifoner; and Henry, his queen- 
M.argaret,- and the young prince efcaped to -Scot- 
land. 

v After the battle Edward marched to York, where 



charge, 
ed 



t 

the earl of Devonfhire, who had lately efpoufed 

rhe caufe of Henry, was beheaded ; and the king 

ordered his father’s head to be taken down from, 

■ 

the walls, where it had been placed; and the .earl of 
Devonfliire’s putin itsftead. 

Having taken every neceffafy meafuie for pre- 
venting farther irifurre&ioris in the north; Edward 
returned to London, and was- crowned with great 
magnificence at Weftminfter on the 28th of June 
following. The parliament met on the 4th of No- 
vember; when Edward’s title to the crown was 
unanimoufly acknowledged, and they even de- 
clared that he was-properly poffeffed of the throne 
from the very moment he affumed the government 
tendered to him by the acclamations of the peo- 
ple. They reverfed feveral afts made in the late 
reign, and paffed an aft of forfeiture and attainder 
againft Henry, queen Margaret, prince Edward, 
and all their principal adherents. 

A. D. 1462. Edward made no hefitation in 
committing afts-of the nioft horrid cruelty, io 
that they did but appear likely to fecure his fafety 
on the throne. As a proof of this John de V ere, 
earl of Oxford, a nobleman venerable for his 
years, and valuable for his virtues, was arrefted on 
the bare pretence of having engaged in a corre- 
lpondence with the queen, and, without form of 
trial, beheaded on Tower-hill, together with his 
eldeft fon Aubrey de Vere, and three baronets; 
all of whofe eftates Edward diftributed among 
his own partifans. 

While Edward was purfuing thefe unpopular 
meafures in England, queen Margaret repaired to 

France, in order to obtain afliftance from Lewis 

* 

XI. who had lately fucceeded his father on the 
throne of that kingdom. She proved fuccefsful 
in her embaffy, for, on promifing to put Lewis in 
poffcflion of Calais on the reftoration of Henry 
to the Englifli throne, that monarch furnifhed h£r 
with aooo men at arms, and the duke of.Britaoy 
fupplied her with 12000 crowns to defray the ex- 
peaces of the war. 

Thus ftrengthened, queen Margaret embarked 
with her forces for England, landed at Bamburgh 
in Yorkfhire, and took poffeffion of the caftle; 

. but on receiving advice that Edward was advancing 
againft her at the head of a numerous army, flie 
retired with her forces to Scotland 5 and Edward, 
after reducing the caftle of Bamburgh, and npt 
finding any enemy to oppofe him, returned to 
London. ■ ; 

A. D. 1463. Queen Margaret was fo diligent 
and fuccefsfnl while in Scotland, that fhe fopn 
found herfelf at the head of a very numerous army. 
With thefe fhe entered Northumberland in the be- 
ginning of April, furprifedthe caftle of Bamburgh, 
and (being joined by the duke of Somerfet.and 
Sir Ralph Piercy with their followers) took feve- 
ral places in that part of the country. 

The fir ft oppofition the queen met with was 
from lord Montague, who routed a detachment of 
her forces on Hcdgley Moor, where Sir Ralph 
Piercy, their leader, was '{lain. Elated with this 
fuccefs Montague determined to give battle to 
Margaret’s army, without waiting for the rein- 
forcements he expected from Edward, who was 
marching with all expedition, into the north, at the 
head of a powerful army. Montague accordingly 
advanced againft the queen’s forces, who were en- 
camped on a plain near Hexham. He made a fu- 
rious .attack during the night, and was oppofed 
with equal refolution by the queen’s troops ; but at 
length, he forced the trenches of the Lancaf- 
trians., 
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Brians, ptffc theto to flight with great daughter, and 
'obtained a compleat v'i&ory. The duke of So- 
merfet, the lords Hungerffrd,. Rols and Moieyns, 

• Sir Thomiis Huffey, Sir Thomas Wentworth, and 

‘Sir John Finderne, were taken priloners. The 
duke of Somerfet Was immediately conduced to 
Hexham, W beheaded ; and' the reft. differed the 
, like fate a few days afteqat Newcaftle. 

The defeat at Hexham gave a terrible blow to 
' the affairs of the Lane after family, whole, fate after 
that misfortune, - was attended with very lingular 
fcircumftances. • Margaret with her young Ton, fled 



Book X 



into an adjacent foreft., where Ihe fell into, the 
hands of robbers, who dripped her of her rings 
andjewels. Fortunately for her, the richnefs of 
the booty occafioned a quarrel, among them ; and 
while they were thus engaged witffeaeh other, 

Margaret and her fon made their efcape, into the 
' thickeft part of the foreft, where they wandered 
for fome time, fpentwith hunger and fatigue, and 
" opprefted with terror and afflidlion. In this wretch- 
ed condition the queen perceived another robber 
approaching with a naked fvvord in his hand- 
' There was now no jooffibility of effecting an efCape, 
and Are trembled for the life of her fon. But hap- 
pily recolleding, that the robber might poffibly 
• be one of thofe perfons who had been unfortunately 
profcribed for adhering to the intereft of her huf- 
band, Ihe approached the robber with an air of 
majeftic confidence, and preferring to him the 
young prince, called out, “ Here, my friend, 1 
commit to your care the fafety of my fon, the fon 
of good king Henry.” Struck with awe at the 
name of his -prince, and penetrated with com- 
panion at beholding perfons of the higheft rank 
reduced to fuch melancholy diftrefs, the robber, 
who was not wholly loft to humanity and virtue, 
vowed to devote himfelf to her fafety and protec- 
tion. Fie accordingly conducted the queen and 
her fon out of the foreft to a village near the fea- 
ftde, from whence they embarked in a vefiel for 
Flanders, where they were hofpitably received by 
the duke of Burgundy, front whofe court they re- 
paired to that of Margaret’s father,. Reg-nicr, count 
’ of Anjou. ‘ 

ButFlenry was far from effefting fo fuccefsful an 

elcape as Margaret. . Some of his friends, indeed, |j endowments, Edward acquainted her with the'na- 

found means to condudt him fafe into Lancafhire, 

Where he continued for fome time in obfeurity ; 

'. but being at length dilcovered he was delivered up || able, lov 
' to" Edward, * who ungeneroufly committed him 



firft was Margaret, filler td the king of Scotland - 
the fecond, Ifabella, fifter to Henry IV. of Cafiiile • 
and the third. Bona, daughter of the duke of Sa- 
voy, and fifter to the queen of France. The kft 
waschofen, and the earl of Warwick appointed 
ambaffador extraordinary to demand that princels 

in marriage. He accordingly repaired to Paris in 

the fpring, and fettled the articles of a marriage 
contraft between king -Edward and the princels 
Bona: and Lewis appointed the count of Dama- 
rin, his plenipotentiary at the court of London, to 
finifh the negotiation. 

But juft as matters were brought to a crifis, the 
whole was rendered abortive by the indlfcreet con- 
duit of Edward. Being at a hunting-match in 
Northamptonfhire, the king took the opportunity 
of paying avifit to the duchefs of Bedford, who 
then refided at Grafton-manor, near Stony-Strat- 
ford. The duchefs foon after her hufband’s death, 
married Sir Richard Woodville, by whom Ihe had 
a daughter named Elizabeth, at once remarkable 
for beauty of perfon and mental accompliftunents. 
This lady married Sir John Gray, of Groby, by 
whom fire had feveral children ; but her hufband 
having joined the Lancaftrian party, and falling 
in the dilpute between the two Floufes, his eftate 
was forfeited to the crown, and Elizabeth, retired 
to her father’s feat, where file lived in quiet re- 
tirement. 

Young Edward was greatly celebrated for his 
gallantry and condcfcenlion to the ladies. His 
prelence, therefore, was thought a favourable op- 
portunity for the beautiful widow to obtain fome 
redrefs for the lofs flie had fuftained by the for- 
feiture of her hufband’s eftates. She accordingly 
threw herfelf at the king’s feet, and, with a flood 
of tears, implored his pity on her and her diftrefied 
family. The fight of fo much beauty in affliction 
made a fenfible impreflion on the mind of the n- 
morus king : love ftole inlenfibly into his heart, 



and her grief, lb becoming a woman of real virtue 
foon rendered his efteem and regard equal to his 
affection. He railed her from the ground, and 
gave her tlie ftrongeft affurances of his favour and 
protection. 

Confiding: in his elevated ftation and perfonal 



. dole prifonei: to the tower. 

V A., D. 1464. From the' captivity ( of Henry, 
.the exile of Margaret, and the .execution of , the 
* nioft confiderable of the. Lancaftrian party, Ed- 
ward now feemed to be- firmly .eftabiifhed on the 
throne^ to fecure which he ; endeavoured, to Con- 



ciliate the affe&ions of his fubj efts, whofe attach- 
ment he hadreafon to doubt from his late feverities. 
He publifhed a general amnefty.'in favour of all. 
the Lancaftrians, who, within a prelcribed term, 
Ihould take the oath of alliance, and fubmit to 
h\s government/ Thefe meafui*es contributed 
greatly . to increafe 'his popularity, and became the 
means of ftrengthening and lecuring his authority. 

A, D. 1466. As Edward now feemed to pof- 
fefs the general aftebtions of the. people, his coun- 
lello.rs advifed him to turn his thoughts on marri- 
age, that he might have the fatisfaftion of feein^ 
the fucceffion to the throne fettled on his own iffue! 
; Edward readily acquieled with their opinion, and 
three matches were propofed for his choice. The 



ture of hispaflion, and propofed to her terms of 
concubinage. But Elizabeth, averfe to difhonour- 

peremptorily refuted to gratify his pah 
fion, ,and npbly anfwcred, cc That as flie was too 
good to be. the concubine, and too mean to be the 
.wife of a king, flie would. Hill continue in her 
humble ftation.” This behaviour increafed the 
paflions of Edward, and he offered to fliare his 
throne with the objedt of his affections. Accord- 
ingly the nuptials, were privately folemnized at 
Grafton-manor, and every precaution taken to 

.prevent its being publickly known. 

But this was an event which could nor be long 
concealed. It was foon made known to the earl o 
Warwick, who had been fo affiduous in managing 
. his negotiation relative to the king’s marriage wit 
Bona, daughter of the duke of Savoy, that no 
thing remained but the ratification of the treat), 
. and the bringing over the princefs to Englan * 
He therefore confidcred the king’s injuclicxou-' 
condudt as the higheft inful t that could be o em 
to his honour, and, inftantly breaking off the n ■ 
gotiation, returned witkxlifguft to England. 

. A. D. 14 66. The marriage of the. king * - 
ing now publickly declared, the queen rece . 
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the compliments of all the nobility 5 and on the 
26th of May was crowned at Weftminfter by the 
archbifhop of Canterbury. 

The impolitic Edward, iriftead of purfuing 
meafures for regaining the friendfhip of Warwick, 
who had been the principal inftrument in placing 
him on the throne, took, methods which tended 
directly to widen the breach . between them. He 
lavifhed a profufion of honours and eftates on the 

• family of his queen. Her father was created earl 
of Rivers, and made high conftable of England. 
Her brother, John Woodville, was married to the 
daughter and heirefs of lord Scales, to whole ho- 
nours and eftates he fucceedcd ; and all her friends 

• and relations were enobled by the royal favour. 

This ill-judged and diftinguilhed partiality ex- 
cited an uncommon degree of jealoufy among the 
nobilitv, and gave the higheft difguft to the earl of 
Warwick, who fhewed his refentment by leaving 

• the court, and retiring to his cattle. Edward 
knew the caufe of this behaviour, and, fearful of 
the confequences, took the molt prudent methods 
for rendering any attempt that might be made by 
that ambitious nobleman abortive. Among other 
meafures he concluded a treaty of alliance with the 
duke of Bri tany, and another with the duke of 
Burgundy. The latter was a defcendant of the* 

Houfe of Lane after; but he made no fcruple of 

facrificing to his political ambition the intereft of 
that unfortunate and opprefled family. 

A.D. 1467. The repeated favours continued 
to be heaped on the queen's family, and forme few 
particular perfons whom the king confidered as 
his favourites, not only encreafed the refentment of 
Warwick, but likewife excited the indignation of 
the duke of Clarence, elder brother to the king. 
That prince contrasted an intimate connexion with 
Warwick by marrying his eldeft daughter Ifabdla ; 
which ceremony was no fooner performed than the 
earl, accompanied by his daughter and fon-in-law, 
retired to his government of Calais. 

A. D. 1468. The fpirit of faction now threa- 
tened the kingdom with all the horrors of civil 
difeord. The common people, as well as the no- 
bles, were difgufted with Edward for his injudi- 
cious and partial conduit, and commotions took 
place in various parts of the kingdom. The firll 
infurreftion, which was excited in the north, was 
headed by one Robert. Hillyard, generally called 
Robin of Ryddefdale ; 

foon routed, and their leader executed. The mal- 
contents. however, were far from being difeou- 



but the infurgents were 



raged by the ill fuccefs of their firfh attempt. They 
again alfembled in more formidable. numbers ; and 
were joined by lord Fitz-Hugh, and Henry Ne- 
ville, fon to the liard Latimer. But as both thefe 
noblemen were totally ignorant of military affairs, 
the command was given to Sir John Conyers, an 
officer of .great reputation and experience. Their 
firll intentWi-was to make themfelves matters of 
the city of York j but being difappointed in pro- 
curing a fuificient train of artillery, they refolved 
to direct their march towards the capital ; and 
openly declared, <c That they were marching to 
deliver their lawful fovereign,, king Henry, from 
his confinement, and re-place him on the throne 
of his anceftors.” 

Alarmed at thefe proceedings the king difpatched 
a meffenger to the earl of Pembroke, commanding 
him to affemble the Wellh, and immediately 
crofs the country in order to intercept the march 
of the rebels from the north. Thefe orders he 
ftriddy obeyed, and having raifed an army of ten 

No. 23, 



thoiifand men, marched with all expedition a- 
gainffi the infurgents; who hid advanced as far 
tlie neighbourhood of Northampton 5 in the way 
to which Pembroke was joined by the earl of De- 
vonlhire, at the head of a confid&rable body of ar- 
chers. 

m . • 

As food as the two armies came within fight of 
each other; Pembroke detached all his cavalry; 
under the command of his brother Sir Richard 
Herbert, with orders to obferve the pofitioH of the 
enemy, and, if lie thought it practicable, to at- 
tack their real*. Sir Richard executed his Orders ; 
blit perceived that fuch wife precautions had been 
taken By the leader of the infurgents, that an at- 
tack mutt be attended with the utmoft difadvan- 
tage. But the fiery fpirit of the Wellh could not be 
retrained by prudential reafohs : they fell upon the 
rear of the enemy, and, in a fliort time, were re- 
piilfed with great daughter; and Sir Richard nar- 
rowly efcaped with his life; 

A. D. 1469. During thefe tranfa&ions the earl 
of Warwick arrived from the continent, which be- 
ing made known to the rebels, they flattered them- 
felves with being powerfully affifted b 

nobletnan. 



pular 



changed their 



7 

of this they 
in dead of purfuing 



that po~ 

In confequence 
route; and, 

the road to Londori, direfted their march towards 
Watwick-caflle. 

The earl of Pembroke, defiroils of revenge 
for the late repulfe of Sir Richard Herbert, fol- 
lowed the rebels with fuch expedition, that he 
came up with them near Banbury, and the two ar- 
mies encamped within fight of each other. But 
during the night a trivial difference about quar- 
ters arifing between the earls of Pembroke and 
Devonfhire, the latter retired with his archers, and 
1 left Pembroke alone to encounter the rebels. 

Encouraged by the defertion of the earl of De- 
vonfhire, Sir Henry Neville, one of the leaders 
of the infurgents inaiferetely- charged the royalifts 
at too great a difiance from the main -body, in 
confequence of which he was furrounded, moft 
of his men cut to pieces, and himfelf- taken pri- 
ibner. The earl of Pembroke, without any form 
of trial, put Neville to death, which a£t of cruelty 
exafperated the infurgents to a degree bordering on 
madnefs. They attacked the Wellh army with 
the utmoft fury, put all to- the fword that fell in 
their way, and having taken Pembroke and his’ bro- 
ther prisoners, ordered them both to be beheaded. 
They then fent a detached party to Grafton manor, 

• with orders to feize the earl of Rivers and his fon 
John, which orders being obeyed they were both 
conduced to Northampton, and beheaded in the 
market-place of that town. After this the infur- 
gents, fatisfied with having deftroyed the moft ob- 
noxious of Edward’s minifters, difperfed, and re- 
turned quietly to their refpeftive habitations. 

A. D. 1470. But this infurre&ion was only a 
prelude to commotions of much more fatal confe- 
quences to Edward, The duke of Clarence and 
earl of Warwick determined to engage in open re- 
bellion, and to facilitate their defigns went over to 
France, where they were hofpitably entertained by 
Lewis XI. who promifed them a powerful afliftan.ee. 
Queen Margaret then refided at Angers, and the 
politic Lewis, (notwith (landing the moft invete- 
rate animofity fubfifted between her and Warwick) 
engaged to bring about a reconciliation ; which, 
as it tended to further the defigns of both, wasea- 
fiiy effected. 

Warwick fought a pretext for dethroning Ed- 
ward, and he could devife none fa fpecious and 
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plaufible as the reftoratiori of Henry,, a clefign j\ 
which he could not attempt without the confent 
of the queen. On the other- band, Margaret could 
not entertain hopes of feeing her hufb and- replaced 
on the 'throne without the afliflance of Warwick,, 
and therefore made no hefitation in loliciting the 
aid of her former, enemy.. Such being their re~ 
Ipeflive motives, a treaty was at length concluded 
between them, through the mediation of Lewis,, 
on the following terms : that the duke of Cla 



terms : 

rence and the earl of Warwick fhoiild uie their 
endeavours for replacing Henry on- the throne :. that 
the -queen fliould engage upon oath to veft the 
adminiftration in them during the life of Henry, , 
or the minority of his fo.n, in cafe of his accef- 
lion : before he fliould. be of age : that prince Ed- 
ward fliould marry Anne, the.younger daughter of 
the earl of Warwick ; and that, in cafe of failure 
. of male i 11 u e in the prince,, the crown fliould de- 
feend to the duke of' Clarence.. 

9 4 

Though thefe ttanfaftions were .carried, on with 
great fecrecy, yet, by forne means or other they 
reached the ears of the duke of Burgundy* who 
immediately tranfmitted an account of them to 

_ _ 1* • 

Edward. But that prince paid little regard to the 
intelligence,, flattering himlelf that the earl, of War- 
wick could never perfuade the people to rife- in. his 
favour. Confidently relying on the • attachment 
-of ..his fubjefts.to his per.fon -and government, arid 
•Warwick's want of credit and influence, he ne- 
glected to take the neceflary precautions . for his 
•own defence, and gave himlelf up to all the ex--, 
ceffes of pleafure and dilfrpadon.. * 

- In the 'mean ‘time the earl* of Warwick, Ravine: 
Obtained a fupply of money and troops from Lewis, 
determined to -embark for England, under the 
protection of a' 'French fleet, commanded by the 
baftard of Bourbon. The duke of Burgundy, 
however, blocked up the mouth of the Seine 
with a numerous fleet,, in order to intercept him 
in- his -paflagej but his fleet being difperfed 
by a florin, Warwick embarked at Havre-de-. 
grace, and landed 1 at Dartmouth in .the month of 
September. Hr immediately .proclaimed Henry. 
VI. king of England, -and at the fame time iffued 
out ail- order .to all. his- 1 fubje&s, from fixteen to 
.fix'ty,-. to arm t-hemlelves againft Edward, and ex- 
-pel -the' tifurper from .,the thi-One. This had the 
.’.d,e fired effeftj the people flocked to Warwick’s - 
.ft'andard' .ftorn all quarters, and, in a fe.w days, 

; His>- : army was ' i-ncreafed to the number qf fixty . 
t-houfand : -me.a. ; . 

At the time Warwick landed at Dartmouth, -Ed- 
ward Was, employed ; in quelling an infurreclion 
; raifed. in Yorkfliire' .by lord Fitz-Hugh, .who had 
: martifid'lone of the earl’s lifters, j but on receiv- 
ing advice of ; th.e fuccefVof Warwick,, he. imme- 
diately altered his route,, and directed his march 
towards London.- ' 

. The - earl ..of Warwick determined,, if pofflble, 

: to engage Edward , before he could reach ■t-he capi- 
tal ; and accordingly marching acrofs the country 
. with all expedition, came tip with the . royal; army 
in: the neighbourhood; of Nottingham. < . .The mar- 
quis of ■. Montacute,, ; brother of, Warwick, had 
raifed ’ an army of 1 fix thoufand men, and ' was' fol- 
lowing Edward : , in’ order (as it. was imagined), to. 
t reinforce the royal army.. But; theUting. had no 
fooner halted on account of the approach of War- 
wick, than die marquis fell with the: utmofl fury 
upon the rear of the royal army .during the night, 

: and the air refound.ed with,- the- fliouts. of “ Long 
Aive king Henry.” t 

ti . 7 L *; u 

t- " : 



This was a mod farming circumflance to Ed. 

ward, who immediately called a council of war" 
in which the lord Fallings gave it as his opinio/ 
that great part of the army would defert to the 
earl of Warwick; and that even though that 
might not happen, they fliould not be 'able to 
cope with the enemy,, who were fo materially: 
ilrengthened by the revolt of Montacute. He 
therefore advifed the king to confult his perfonal 
fafety. by flying to the fea fide, where he mkht 
.find an opportunity of efcaping to fomepaitof 
the .continent. As the danger was fo great, Ed 
ward readily took this falutary advice, and fet our 

at midnight for Lynn in Norfolk,, from whence 
he embarked on board a Dutch- fhip, and landed 
at Alcamer in Holland. 

As foon as the royalifts heard of the king's 
flight,, they immediately laid down their arms, and 
fubmitted to Warwick, who then, in the fpace 
of only eleven days from his landing, became en- 
tire. matter of the kingdom. He immediately- 
marched to London,, which, he entered in triumph* 
delivered Henry VI. from the Tower, replaced 
him on the throne, and caiifed him to be pro* 
claimed king of England. The moft conliderable* 
partisans of the York family either fought pro- 
teftion beyond the feas,. or took fhelter in ianclua- 
ries.. Among the latter was Edward's queen, who? 
went privately by water from the- Tower, to Weft- 
minfler-abbey, in order to avoid the violence of 
the citizens, who now appeared as extravagantly 
zealous for. Henry as ever they hud been, far Ed- 
warch. 

A parliament was fummoned to meet at Weft- 
minder on the 2.6th of November, when the 
late treaty made with Margaret was fully ratified* 
Edward declared an ufurper, and Henry acknow- 
ledged king; but as his incapacity for govern- 
ment was univerfally allowed,, the regency was en- 
trufted to the duke of Clarence and earl of War- 
wick till prince Edward fliould arrive at the age 
of maturity ; and,., in default of that prince's ifliie* 
Clarence was declared, fucceffor to: the' throne. 

A total change now took place in thfe admi- 
niftration. All the judges, fheriffs, and coroners, 
of the, kingdom were removed from, their offices,, 
and others placed in their {lead,,. The archbifhop- 
of York, brother to the earl of Warwick* was ap- 
pointed chancellor ; the earl himfelf was made ad- 
miral of England, and the duke of ; Clarence lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland.. At the fame time the pa- 
ternal eftates of the York family, which had been 
declared forfeited by the parliament, were fettled 
upon the duke. The marquis of Montacute was- 
pardoned for hi$ : former adherence to Edward, 
and rewarded for his late defection with a grant ot 
feveral rtianors ; and the dukes of Somerfet and 
• Exeter, together with the' earls of Oxford, Rich- 
mond,; Pembroke and Ormond* were reftored to 

their eftates-. and dignities.. , 

AT). 147x1. During thefe tranfadtions in Eng- 
land the . fugitive. Edward had taken up his tc 
fidence in the court of Ills brother-in-law the dt* v * 

of .Burgundy,, .whole proteftion and afliftance * ic 

folicited for recovering the Englifh diadem.. I' 1 ^ 

readily compliecl with his r.equeft : he ami e ^ 
him with a. confiderable fum ofmoney^ fitted ou 
a. number of veffeLs,, and furnilhed him wit \ 

■ body of two .thousand veteran troops. « 

With thefe Edw.ar.d embarked for England* an * 
•after a fhort paffage, reached the coalt of 
/but found it iraprabticable to land fron^tnec* 
affedtioh of the inhabitants.. - He therefore eei ^ 
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to the northward, intending to land at Cromer" 
in Norfolk •> but being informed' by Sir Robert 
Chamberlain and Sir Gilbert ‘Debenham (whom 
he fent on fihore to' learn the fentiments of the 
people) that the inhabitants were not willing to 
receive him, he again put to fea, and at length 
landed at Ravenfpur in Yorkfhire, about the latter 
end of March. • ' ■ 

From' the great coolnefs of the people, and 
the power of the magiftrates who had been ap- 
pointed to their offices by Warwick, Edward had 
but little reafon to expedt fuccels in hisdefigns, 
and therefore, in order to effeft • his pnrpofe, 
thought it expedient to have recourfe to art and 
difihmilatidn. He accordingly pretended, and 
•even took an oath, that he came not to challenge 
the crown, but to recover his paternal eilates, 
which had been unjuftly taken from him by the 
parliament. This political difiimulatioh produced 
the defired effedt upon the minds of the people. 
Compaffion fupplied the place of affedlion : num- 
bers, deceived by his humble pretenfions, flocked 
to his ftandard, and the nobility were willing to 
receive him as a Tellow-fubjedt, though not as 

He marclied direfiiy for York, and 
.found the inhabitants univedally clifpofed to affift 
him in recovering the eftates he enjoyed from his 
' anceftors, though not in the recovery of the crown. 
It was, therefore, thought neceffary to give them 
every fatisfadlion in his power with regard to his 
pretenfions ; and he fcrupled not to take a folemn 
oath in the cathedral,’ never to renew his claim 
to the crown of England. 

But this was all hypocrify, for Edward never 
defigned to obferve his oath any longer than it 
’■tended to promote his intereft. His army was 

* mow confiderably increafed, and he determined to 
'march towards the capital, in hopes • of finding 
many* powerful friends in that quarter. .In the 
! mean time Warwick had afifembled an army in the 
neighbourhood of Letcefter, and advanced to give 
him battle j but Edward, by taking another road, 
paffed unmolefted, and proceeded with all ex- 
pedition to London. On his arrival he was rea- 
dily admitted by the citizens, and he once more tri- 
umphantly entered the capital, while Henry, who 

■'had not found means to fecure himfelf, nor perhaps 
'■ fo much as thought of it, was taken into cuftody, 
and again committed priioner to the the tower. 

Encouraged by this fuccefs, and being inform- 
' td the earl of Warwick was marching to give him 
1 battle, Edward advanced to meet him, and the 
'two armies came within fight of each other in 
' the neighbourhood of Barnet, Queen Margaret 
was every day expected with a - confiderable rein- 
forcement of foreign troops, and alb her friends 
5 held themfelves in readinefs to. join her ftandard ; 
but Warwick would not wait her arrival, being 
determined either to gain the whole honour of the 
*• victory, or perifli in the attempt. 

• * The very evening before the day appointed for 
' -deciding the contefr, an -incident happened which 

greatly affedted the fpirits of Warwick's foldiers. 
This was the defection of the duke of Clarence, 
who, having fecretly. entered into engagements 
: with his brother, went over to him at the head 
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* In 1740 an obelifk was eretted on the fpot where this 
; 'bloody battle was fought, by Sir Jeremy Sambroke, It Hands 
■near -where the two, great roads divide, one to Hatfield, and the, 
other to, St. Alban's. On the lower part of the obelifk is the. 
following hnfhnption ; 



r 



of twelve thoufand men. In confequence of thi s 
•unexpected difafter, the earl would,' in all proba- 
bility, have declined a battle, and , waited the ar- 
rival of Margaret > " but he was now, feveral days 
march from any place of fafety, and to have at- 
tempted a retreat in fight of fo fuperiof an army 
would have been certain ruin. Edward and Cla- 
rence offered him terms of peace ; but thefe lie re- 
jefted with difdain, telling •them. <c he would ra- 
cc ther be confident with himfelf than follow the 

r 

cc example of a perfidious duke ; and that he was 
cc determined either to gain the viftory, or lofe 
“ his life." ^ 

Early, in the morning on the. 14th of April the 
battle began with incredible fury on both Tides, 
the leaders being exalpcrated againlt each other 
to the moft virulent, degree of rancour. The 
troops of Warwick, though-, inferior in numbers 
to Edward's fought with . defperate refoludon, 
knowing, the confequences that mu ft follow lliould 
they be vanquifhed. ■ Such was their impetuolity 
that the firft line of the royal army was obliged 
to give way, upon which Edward ordered his 
body of referve to advance and charge the enemy 
in flank. The earl of Warwick law the fituation 
he was in, and therefore wheeled about to. oppofe 
the Yorkifts ; but this circumftance occafioned the 
lofs of the battle. The device on Warwick’s fhield 
and enfign was a blazing ftar, and that of Ed- 
ward’s, a fun. Warwick’s foldiers feeing the ftar 
through the medium of a fog, miftook it for Ed* 
ward’s ftandard, and fell upon their friends with 
fuch fury that they were totally broken. Uni- 
verfal confuflon enlued, and Edward, taking ad- 
vantage of their diforder, charged them with re- 
doubled fury. Warwick in vain exerted all his ef- 
forts to fupport his forces, now borne down by 
the weight of numbers. He perceived the battle 
•was irretrievably loft, and, difdairiing.life, when 
viftory was beyond hopes, rufhed into the hotteft 
part of the battle, and fell covered with wounds, 
while his brother Montacute, endeavouring to 

lave him, met with the like fate. The deaths of 

' *■ * < 

the two leaders cornpleated the. rout of their 



army 



and as Edward had iffued orders to give no 
, a dreadful carnage enfued, 



w , 

About two 



quarter, 

thoufand fell on the, fide of the conquerors, and 
near five thoufand on that of the vanquifhed.* 

Thus fell the earl of Warwick, a. nobleman of 
great abilities and courage, who* had he not been 
betrayed by thofe in whom he chiefly confided, 
would. In all probability, have prevented Edward 
from long triumphing over the houfe of Lancaf- 
ter. • 

The day after the battle Edward returned to 
London, and ordered the mangled bodies of War- 
wick and his brother to be expofed in the cathedral 
of St. Paul’s, after which they were carried to 
Bifharo in Berkfhire, and interred in the priory 
founded by their anceftors. 

But this battle did not put an end to the civil 
war. On the very day after it happened, queen 
Margaret landed at Weymouth with a confidcrablc 
body of troops, attended by her fon, the countels 
of Warwick, lord Wenlock, and feveral other 
perfons of diflin&ion. As foon as fhe was in- 
formed 



* f Here was fought the famous battle between Edward the 
“ Fourth and the earl of Warwick, April the 14.1L 
cs Anno 1471, in which the earl was defeated and 
16 Haiti. s> '' ' 
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formed of the death of Warwick and captivity of 
Henry, her courage and magnanimity gave way to 
grief and defpaii*, and Ihe foofc fanlftuary with her 
fon in the abbey of Beaulieu in Hamplhire. Bttt 
her fpirits were Toon faifed by the appearance of 
the duke of SomeiTet, the eatl of Devortfliire, Sir 
John ’Fortelcue, Sir Thomas Seymour) and many 
other perfons of diftinEtionj Who, with their vaf- 
fals and dependents, declared their refolution of 
fpendmg their lives and fortunes in her fervice. 

Margaret hOw determined to make one bold at- 
tempt for the recovery of her throne. According- 
ly, putting herfelf at the head of her foreign forces, 
ihe marched through the counties of Devon and 
Somerfet, and her army was every day confidera- 
bly increaled by the continual acquifition of new 
partisans. On the 0.9th of April the queen reach- 
ed Tewkdbufy in Gloucefterfihire, where ihe pro- 
pofed to halt and refrefh her troops, and then pro- 
ceed to the borders of Wales, in Order to join the 
earl of Pembroke, who had now railed a confider- 
able body of archers for her fervice. • 

But this junction was prevented by the activity of 
Edward, who haftened with all expedition at the 
head of his army to give the Lancaflrians battle, 
and ori the third of May arrived within three miles 
of her camp. Aftonilhed at the approach of Ed- 
ward’s army, a council was immediately held in 
the queen’s camp, when it was reiblved to pafs 
the Severn, in order to join Pembroke’s forces ; 
but the citizens of Gloucefter refilling to open the 
gates, it was confidered as imprafticable to crofs 
the river in their then fituation without expofmg 
their rear to inevitable ruin. It was therefore 
determined to intrench the army in apart adjacent 
to- the town of Tewkefbury, where the troops 
would be flanked on both fides with hollow ways, 
ditches, hedges, and broken ground, and the rear 
defended by the town and abbey ; while a' ftrong 
entrenchment was to be thrown up in front of the 
army. This plan was accordingly fet about with 
the utmoft expedition, but the activity of Edward 
interrupted their defigns, as he determined to at- 
tack them the next day, before their fortifications 
could be completed. 

Accordingly, early in the morning Edward drew 
up his army in two lines, the firft of which was com- 
manded by his brother the duke of Gloucefter, 
while himfelf, affiftedby the duke of Clarence and 
lord Haftings, led the other. The Lancaftrian 
army was formed into three lines; the firft com- 
manded by the duke of Somerfet and his bro- 
ther lord Beaufort; the fecond by Margaret’s fon, 
aflifted by lord Wcnlock ; and the third by the earl 
of Dcvonfhire, 

% 

The duke of Gloucefter began the attack with 
the utmoft fury ; but Somerfet’s divifion, who 
guarded the front of the entrenchment, received 
them with fuch refolution, that they were repulfed 
with confiderable daughter; and had Somerfet been 
as remarkable for prudence as he was for valour, 
Edward, in all probability, would have been obli- 
ged to abandon the attempt. Gloucefter, pur- 
ftiant to the orders he had received from his bro- 
ther, perceiving the intrenchmenrs were not to be 
forced, pretended to retire in confufion. This 

Somerfet, whole difpofition 
was naturally impetuous, led his divifion 
through the defiles of the intrenchment, leavin°- 
orders for the fecond and third lines to fupport 
him, and attacked the Yorkifta in the open field 
with the utmoft fury. A dreadful coined: enfued, 

anc] continued without any perceptible advantage 



flratagem fucceedecl. 



oh either fide, till a detachment of two hundred 
Fiorfe from Edward’s army attacked the Lancas- 
trians in flankj and threw them into the utmoft 
diforder. Somerfet v/as now obliged to fall back 
through the defiles to his former ftation, but was 
followed fo Clofely by Gloucefter’s divifion, that 
the greater part of his troops were cut to pieces. 
Amazed at not being fupported, the duke caft Ifis 
eyes around the camp, and perceived lord Wen- 
lock fhtftding cooly at the head of his divifion. 
Somerfet conftrued this into an a ft of treachery, 
and riding up to him with the utmoft fury, cleft the 
head of that nobleman with his battle-ax, and he 
immediately fell dead on the ground. 

In the mean time the duke of Gloucefter pnr- 
fued his advantage with fuch prudence and fuc- 
cefs, that his whole divifion made their way into 
the entrenchments, and were foon followed by Ed- 
ward, at the head of the fecond line. Confufion 
now took place in every part of the queen’s camp-. 
The whole army betook themfelves to a precipitate 
flight after a faint reftftance, and Edward gainedonc 
of the mo-ft complete vidlories recorded in hiftoiy; 
fcarce a perlon of any note in the queen’s army 
efcaping either death or captivity. 

Among the {lain were the earl of Devonshire, 
lord Beaufort, Sir John Delves, Sir Edward 
Hambden, Sir Edward Wbittingham, and Sir 
John Luckner. The duke of Somerfet, the grand 
prior of St. John, and about twenty gentlemen of 
rank and fortune, took fan&uarv in the abbey- 
church. But Edward paid no regard to eccle- 
fiaitical privileges: he lent a detachment of his 
foices, who dragged them from their afylum, and 
put them immediately to death. Queen Margaret 
and her fon who had alfo taken fanduary in ano- 
ther religious ftrudure, were dragged from thence 
by Edward’s foldfers. The queen was fent to 
the Tower, where ftie remained about four years, 
when, being ranfomed by the king of France, for 
fifty thoufand crowns, Ihe was releafed, and, re- 
tiring to the continent, fpent the remainder of her 
days in obicurity. 

But a more melancholy fate attended the young 
prince her fon. He was brought into the prefence 
of Edward, yvho afked him, in an inflating man- 
ner, <c How he dared to invade his dominions?” 
The noble youth, forgetting his then fituation, re- 
plied, with an unieafonable vivacity, t[ That lie 
came to recover his father’s crown, and to claim 
his juft inheritance.” Stung wich this anfwer, the 
ungenerous Edward, infenfible to pity, ftruck the 
young prince on the face with his gauntlet; when 
the dukes of Clarence and Gloucefter, and lord 



Haftings, conftdcring the blow as a fignal for b 
ther violence, hurried the prince into the next 
apartment, where, with their daggers, they put a 
period to his exiftence. 

A few days after the battle of Tewkfkbury 
Henry VI expired in the Tower, but whether 
of a natural or violent death, cannot be after- 
tamed. It was, however, generally thought t e 
latter, and that the duke of Gloucefter was prin- 
cipally concerned in putting an end to his h e ' 
The remains of Henry were depofited in theab £ V 
of Chertfey, but afterwards removed by Richai^ 
HI. and interred in a more pompous manner a 

Windfor, . , 

A. D. 1472. The earl of Pembroke, convince^ 
that the fatal battel of Tewkefbury had put a n ‘ 
period to the hones of the Lancaftrian family) 



into Britany, taking with him his nephew the } 
earl of Richmond, afterwards Henry k B< ^ 
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. only partizan, therefore* that now remained for 
the Houfe of Lancafter was the baftard of Fau- 
< con bridge, who took the ad vantage of .Edward's 
. abfence to attempt the recovery of the capital* 
He had been honoured with a vice-admiral’s com- 
-million by the earl of Warwick, and appointed to 
. guard the channel ; but having been ftripped of his 
employment on the death of that nobleman, he 
• withdrew, with the fhips under his command, and, 

for fome time, fubfifted by piracy. 

. of Margaret induced him to affift that princefs in 
recovering the Englifh fcepter ; and being joined 
.by 300 men from the garrifon of Calais, he landed 
. with his forces at Sandwich, and was admitted into 
Canterbury by the magiftrates. Great numbers 
.flocked to his ftandard, fo that he foon found him- 
felf at the head of 17,000 men. With tliefe he 
marched to London, and, entered Southwark with- 
out oppofition 5 and had;not the news of Edward's 
viitory at Tewkefbury arrived in the critical mo- 
ment, he would, in all probability, have made 
.himfelf mailer of the capital. But the citizens, 
encouraged by the hopes of effectual affiftahee from 
thir vidtorious monarch, fliut their gates againft 
the infurgents. They made, however, a defperate 
attempt to carry the bridge by ftorm ; but being 
repulled with great daughter, they deferred, their 
leader, who was foon after taken prifoner, and put 
to death. 

A. D. 147a. Edward no fooner returned -to 
London after the battle of Tewkfbury than he 
convoked a parliament, who ratified all the adts he 
had made, and recognized his tide to the throne. 
No farther attempts were made in favour of the 
Houfe of Lancafter; the nation in general feemed 
fatisfied with the then government, and tranquillity 
was again re-eftabliftied throughout the 
dom. 

Nothing material occurred from this period till 
die year 1474, where Edward concluded a treaty 
of alliance with Charles duke of Burgundy; by 
which it was ftipulated that Edward fhould crofs 
the feas with an army of at leaft ten thoufand men, 
and that Charles fhould join him with all his forces, 
•in order to invade the territories of Lewis : that 
Edward fhould claim the crown of France, and 
that the fword of war fhould not be fheathed, till 
he had obtained the provinces of Guienne and 
Normandy. That Champaigne, and feveral other 
territories, fhould be procured for the duke ; and 
that all his dominions fhould be freed from paying 
homage to the crown of France. This treaty was 
highly approved by the Englifh parliament, who 
.granted the king a very confiderable fubfidy on the 
cccafion; and every precaution was taken that 
could be thought of to render the expedition fuc- 

cefsfuL . ' 

. » * 

A. D./1475. Early in the fpring Edward em- - 
barked for the continent, and landing. at Calais 
with an army of thirty thoufand men, marched 
with all expedition to join the forces of the duke 
of Burgundy, being refolved to carry his conquefts 
into the very heart of France. But. he was (topped 
in his deligns by the natural pufillanimity of the 
French monarch, who, difdaining all military ho- 
nours, . and dreading the events; of. war, fen t- an 
herald to .Edward, with propofals of accommoda- 
tion. As the terms were of an advantageous na- 
ture, they were readily liftened to by. Edward, and 
a treaty of peace was concluded at Pecquigni near 
Amiens. By this treaty it was ftipulated, “ That 
Lewis fhould pay 70,000 crowns to indemnify Ed- 
ward for the expcnces "of the expedition ; that 



he fhould alfo pay him annually £0,000 crowns 
during their joint lives: that the dauphin of 
France fhould marry Elizabeth* Edward’s daugh- 
ter, and fettle on her 60,000 livres a year as her 
jointure ; and that neither party fhould encourage 

civil wars in the others dominions/but* on the con- 

* 

trary, affift in fuppreffmg the rebellions of theii* 
fubjedts.” This treaty being properly ratified* the 
two monarchs had an interview on the bridge of 
Pecquigni, when mutual profeffions of friendfhi(p. 
palled between them j after which Edward.feturned 
with his : forces to Calais, and the next day em- 
barked for England. 

I * 

A, D. 1476.. "As the Englifh' had formed the 
greateft expectations from Edward’s expedition to 
the continent, they were greatly irritated at the 
treaty made with Lewis, and the parliament inti- 
mated- their defigns of not granting the king any 
farther fupplies. In confequence of this Edward 
had reco.urfe to other methods for raifing money, 
and accumulating treafure. He engaged in com- 
merce, which lie carried on with great advantage, 
as a private merchant; fold the profits of vacant 
bifhopricks ; demanded fines for the reftitution of 
temporalities; raniheked old records to find de- 
fective titles, and obliged the proprietors to pay 
large fums for their, confirmation. • Thefe methods 
he purfued with great afiiduity, and, by thefe 
means, not only faved himfelf the mortification 
of a refufal from his parliament, but acquired very 
confiderable poiTeflions. 

A. D. 1477. .Edward, inftead of directing his 
attention to the affairs ■ of government, and the 
tranquillity of his fubjefts, now gave himfelf up 
to the indulgence of every fenfual gratification. 
He chiefly pafied his time in the convcrfation of 
women, and his court became a feene of lewdnefs. 



and diflipation. ■ The management of public af- 
fairs was engroffed by the queen and her relations, - 
who were now become very unpopular, not only 
on account of their unbounded ambition- and in- 
folent behaviour, but alfo the conftant oppofition 
they made to all the fc hemes of the king's bro^ 
thers. . • . . • • • '>? 

A. D..1478. Thefe two princes were greatly 
irritated at the lupinenefs of Edward, and the ty- 
rannical proceedings of the queen. Richard, duke 
of Gloucefter (a prince of profound diflimulation 
and conllmunate -artifice) concealed his refentment 
in fuch a ’manner as to prevent an open rupture 
between him and the mittiftry. But that was not 
the cafe,, with, his brother the duke of Clarence, 
who was fo aggravated, that he threw out the moft 



bitter inve&ives againft the king and the mmiftry. 
fEdward.was highly incenfed againft the duke of 
Clarence for his condudt, which being aggravated 
by the artful fuggeftioA’s of Gloucefter (who had 
entertained a defign upon the crown, -and con- 
fidered his brother as the only obftacle in his way) 
he ordered .him -to. be arrefted, and committed to 

the Tower. ■ * - 



r < •* 



A few days after the parliament were fummoned 
to meet, that the duke might be tried by his peers. 
Accordingly, being afiembled for that purpofe, 
the king appeared perfonally as his brother’s ac- 
cuier ; and though nothing more could be proved 
than his. having dropped fome rafh expreffions, he 
was condemned to fuller death, and the commons 
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No. 23. 



meanly fupported the injuftice of the peers, by pe- 
titioning for h.is execution. Edward did not fuf- 
fer hip. brother tp laqguifh , long in prifon. The 
only favour he granted him after his condemnation 

to give him the choice of his own death, 
Rrr which 



was 
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which he defired might be effefted by being 
drowned in a butt of malmfey, and which choice 
was accordingly carried into execution. Thus 
fell George duke of Clarence, a prince who was 
certainly more weak than wicked, and had in- 
finitely more merit than any of thofe who had 
plotted or accomplifhed his ruin. He left behind 
him one fon, named Edward, who was earl of 
Warwick, and a daughter, who was afterwards 



countefs of Salilbury. 



Edward continued to grow . 



A. D. 1479—81. 

■more and more indolent with refperit to. the -affairs. 

of government, and to give himfelf up entirely to 
debauchery arid diffipation. The French mo- 
narch had long beheld his fupine con chi ft with a 
fecret pleafure, and at length determined to take 
advantage of it. Being defirous of marrying' the 
dauphin to the daughter of Maximilian of Auftria, 
an infant only two years of age, the treaty was 
now concluded, though he had promifed, by the 
treaty of Pecquigni, that the dauphin fliotild 
marry the princefs Elizabeth, daughter to the 
•Englifh monarch. 

, Aftonifhed and incenfed at this unpardonable 
affront, Edward vowed to take ample vengeance 
on Lewis for his perfidy. But that monarch, hav- 
ing forefeen tlie gathering ftorm, had taken rnea- 
fures to break its force. He fent ambaffadors to 

4 

James III. of Scotland, offering him great ad- 
vantages if he would break his truce with Edward, 
and carry his arms into the northern parts of Eng- 
land. Janies, who was a very weak prince, and 
lived on bad terms with his own nobility, impru- 
dently liftened to the artful fuggeftions of Lewis, 
and levied an army to execute a defign to which he 
was far from being. equal ; but when h}s forces ar- 
rived on the borders of England, the barons con- 
fpiring agalnft his favourites, put them to death 
without the form of atrial; and his whole army 
immediately difperfed. 

A. D. 148a. In the beginning of this year the 
duke of Gloucefter entered Scotland at the head 
of a confiderable body of forces, made himfelf 
mailer of Berwick, and forced James to accept of 
a peace, by which that important fortrefs was ceded 
to the Englifh. 

The war with Scotland being thus terminated,, 
Edward dirisfted his whole attention towards mak- 
ing the neceffary preparations for carrying-on a 



* % 



war againft France, and puni firing Lewis for his 

perfidy ; but while thus employed he was feized 
with a violent fever, of which he died on die oth 
of April, A. D. 1483, in the 42d year of his a » e , 
and 2.3d of dais reign. 13 ’ 

Edward IV. poffeffed fome perfonal accomplifo. 
rnents, and had a pleafing mien and addrels. 
In his youth he wasaflive and courageous; but at 
the fame time cruel and vindiftive. Had the 
fcenes of his daughter clofed in thofe of . his vic- 
tories ; had he not, in his cooler moments, ftained 
upon fcaffolds the laurels he had gathered in the 
field, he might juftly have claimed a place amongft 
the greateft heroes of his country. But his vindic- 
tive difpofition made him commit acts deteftableto 
human nature, and at length rendered himanob- 
j eft of univerfal contempt. The latter part of his 
reign was alrnoft fpent in indolence and pleafure, 
notwithftanding which his natural cruelty conti- 
nued, as is evident from the unfeeling treatment 
lie fhewed to his brother the duke of Clarence. In 
jhort, Edward IV. poffeffed fome qualities which 
would have made him appear amiable as a man, 
but at the fame time he had others which rendered 
him deteftable both as a man and a monarch. 

* f 

Remarkable Occurrences during the Reign of 

Edward IV. 

A. D. 

1468 At this period the inhabitants of London had a ftrange 

and extravagant method of adorning their feet. They 
wore the peaks, or pikes, of their fhoes fo. long, that 
they encumbered them in walking, and they were fore- 
feel to fupport them by a chain fattened at the tip of the 
flioe, and braced about the knee : the better fort had 
chains of filver, or filver gilt, and the more common 
people ufed filken laces. This ridiculous falhion had 
been in vogue ever ftnee the year 1382; but it was now 
prohibited, on, the forfeiture of twenty Mlings from 
every perfon who offended, 

1471 This year one William Caxton, a mercer of London, 

and a lover of letters, brought the art of printing into 
England ; and the fir Jt pi efs was fet up in Weilminifer* 

•• , . abbey, under the patronage of the abbot. 

1472 A dreadful plague happened this year in England, which 

foon carried off great numbers of the inhabitants* 

1473 :The royal chappel at Windfor founded by king .Ed- 
f . ward IV. ' 

1479 Two notorious thieves were this, year preffed to death for 

robbing -St. Martin’s-le-Grand church in London, and 
others of the gang were hanged and burnt, 

1481 .This year was born Thomas Parr, noted for the extraordi- 

great age to which he lived, being, at his death 15? 
„ .; . years old. 
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‘and Jends him x together- -with his elder ‘brother fPdwardVft Jo the Power. 

Rivers 3 and other noble prifoners y in P ontefraci- Caftle. Ac cafes the Queen Dowager^ and Jane < 

Jane Shore tried for adultery 
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( tnijlrefs of the late king') of witchcraft. 

obliged to do penance in St. Paul's cathedral, 
tifeesy obtains the Jovereignty. 
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Phe Puke of Gloucefter y after ufing a, variety of 
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S foon as the death of the late tuner 
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. „ _ _ was known, his eldeft fon, then only , 
twelve years of age, was proclaimed king by the 
fide of Edward -V. at which time he redded at 

Ludlow Caftle in Shrop&i re, where he had been 

fome time placed under the care of his uncle An- 

-L 1- ! 1 1 „ .. -.1 _ z’T'i - • . 



Woodville 
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But, unhappily for young Edward,, at the tiffi© 
of his, acceffion two irrcconcileable parties d ivi G 
the court; namely, that of the queen and het t 
lations (particularly the earl of Rivers hei * 

ther, and the marquis of'lDorfet, her ion by a 
mer hpibarid) ; and that of -the antient nobility l 
|J the head of. whom were the duke of Bucking 
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and the lords Haftings, Howard and Stanley) who 
had long envied the exaltation and unlimited cre- 
dit of the Woodville family. Each of thefe par- 
ties followed their feparate interefts, and each en- 
deavoured to gain over to their intereft the duke of 
Gloucefter, who had, by his brother, been ap- 
pointed regent of the kingdom. 

Gloucefter, who was at once both cruel and am- 
bitious, and capable of the moft inhuman crimes, 
concealed his dark purpofes under the malk of the 
moft profound diffimulation and policy. He af- 
fedtecl the greateft zeal for the queen, that he 
might acquire a full influence over her conduct. 
The earl of Rivers had been entrufted by the de- 
ceafed monarch with the care and education of his 
fon ; and the queen exprefled her defire that he 
fhould now levy a body of troops in Wales, in or- 
der to con du 61' his young fovcfreign to London. 
But Gloucefter perfu^cled her that an armed force 
. was 1 not at all neceflary on the occafion, but, on 
the contrary, might produce dangerous confe- 
quences. An order was therefore fent to Rivers 
to bring the young king to London, with no great- 
er retinue than was neceflary to fupport his ftate 
and dignity. 

■The earl not fufpe6ting any treacherous defigns 
in Gloucefter, readily obeyed the order, and im- 
mediately fet out with theyoung prince for Lon- 
don, attended onlyby his ordinary domeftics. He 
was met at Northampton by the dukes of Glou- 
cefter and Buckingham, each of whom was attended 
with a fplendid retinue j and, after fpending a 
feemingly friendly evening with them, was, the next 
morning, arrefted by Gloucefter’s orders. Sir 
Richard Gray, one of the queen’s Ions, and Sir 
Thomas Vaughan, who poflefled a confiderable 
poll in the king’s houfhold, were, at the fame time, 
put under a ftrong guard, and all three fent prifo- 
ners to PontefraH Caftle in Yorkfhire. In vain 
did young Edward, with tears and entreaties, in- 
tercede with his cruel uncle for the releafe of per- 
rons fo dear to him. Gloucefter refilled his re- 
q'ueft, and taking the king 1 under his own care, 
left Northampton, and proceeded towards 'Lon- 
don. ... 

The queen was no fooner informed of thefe ty- 
rannical proceeding's, than fhe immediately con-' 
ceived the whole whole deflgn of the duke of 
Gloucefter ; and, eonfidering her brother and two 
fons as irrecoverably loft, fled to the fanftuary 6f 
of Weftminfter, with the duke of York, the mar- 
quis of Dorfet, and the reft of her family. 

Lord Haftings was at this time in London, and, 
though he hated the queen and her relations, ftill 
revered the memory of his late mafter, and Was 
unalterably devoted to the king and his brother. 
Not fufpecfting the real defigns of Gloucefter, he 
imagined that the feizing of Rivers was intended 
only to weaken the party of the queen ; and there- 
fore wrote to the archbifhop of York (then lord- 
chancellor of England) defiring him not to be a- 
larmed at what had happened, as every thing would 
tend to promote the peace and tranquillity of the 
kingdom. The airchbifliop, furprized at this in- 
formation, haftened, before day-break, to the fanc- 
tuary, where he found the queen fitting upon the 
floor in the utmoft agony and diftrefs, bewailing 
the fate of her children. He endeavoured to com- 
fort her with the afliirances of Haftings; but Hi e 
Could derive no conlolatiop from that quarter. Tie 
then protefted, that if the lords fhould fo far de- 
viate from the principles of humanity a'nd juftice 
as to take away the life of the lung, he would im- 



mediately crown the duke of York, who w^s ftill 
fafe beyond their power; and as an earned:. of his 
affe&ion for his deceafed matter's family, left in her 
cutiody the great feal of England.- On the very 
fame day that the drchbifhop had . this interview 
with the queen, young Edward entered London 
amidft the univerfal' acclamations of the people. 
He was attended by the dukes of Gloucefter, and 
Buckingham, with many others of the principal no- 
bility; and Gloucefter like' a confummate diflem- 
bler, rode before him bareheaded, calling out to 
the people, “ Behold your prince and fovereign 1” 

Young Edward was conduced to the bilhop of 
London’s palace, that being thought the moft pro- 
per place of refidence for him previous' to his coro- 
nation. On the fame day the duke of Gloucefter 
fummoned a grand council of the nobility to fettle 
the ad min ini it ration, and as this aflembly confifted 
chiefly of his own friends, he was chofen proteftoT 
of the kingdom, though the' council,' on this oc- 
cafion, ufurped a prerogative that belonged to the 
.parliament. 

Though Gloucefter had thus far fucceeded In 
his defigris, yet he well knew, that unlefs he could 
find means to get the duke of York into his pow- 
er, all his fchemes muft prove abortive. He there- 
fore complained to the council, that the queen’s 
having taken fan Hilary, and the ill-grounded ap- 
prehenfions fhe had formed,,, were an indignity fo 
the government; and reprefented the neceffity of 
theyoung prince’s appearance at the coronation of 
his brother, propofing that if the queen refufed to 
liken to the voice of reafon, he fhould be taken 
from the afylum by force. This propolition wa's. 
unanimoufly approved by the council; and Cardi- 
nal Bourchier, the primate, with Rotherham, arch- 
bifhop of York, were fent to the fanftuary, with 
orders to ufe every argument in their power to in- 
duce the queen to comply with the wifhes of the 
council. Elizabeth, for fome time, refufed to give 
up the prince ; but at length, by the powerful ar- 
guments of the primate, fine was prevailed on to 
give her confent. Accordingly, having embraced 
him with all the eagernefs of maternal affection,, 
.ihe delivered him into the hands of the archbifhop', 
by whom he was immediately conduced to Glou- 
cefter. Richard received the young prince with 
all the feeming marks of paternal tendernefs, and 
after defiring drat he would confider him as his 
guardian and father, conduced him to his brother 
•in the bifhop’s palace. 

The two young princes feemed overjoyed, at this 
interview, and began to think their uncle had a 
real regard for their intereft. But in this they were 
greatly deceived. In a few days after they were 
both conveyed from the bifhop’s palace to the 
tower, from whence, at that time, it was cufto* 
mary for the kings of England to ride in procef- 
fion through theftreets of London to their corona- 
tion at Weffcminfter. 

Gloucefter had ftill many obftacles in his wa f 
to exclude him from the throne. But no reftraints 
were Sufficient to check the violence of Richard> 
whofe fierce and favage nature was fuch that he 
ftartled at no crimes, however enormous. The 

J * _ x 1 * 

death of the earl of Rivers, and the other noble 



prifoners confined" in Pontefraft Caftle, was now- 
determined; and the Protestor found no difficulty 
in obtaining the Confent of his party to that fan- 
guinary meafure. Fearful, however,., that a trial 
might fill the people with apprehen fion s(efpeciaUy 
as no crime could be alledged againft them of a. 
capital nature) it was refolved todifpatch them 

without 
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without. any legal procefs ; and orders were- imme- 
diately fent to Sir Ralph RatclifFe (a man capable 

of the m oft enormous aftions) to put them to 
death, whi-ch was accordingly done by their heads 

being fevered from their bodies. 

On the very day thefe bloody orders were exe- 

cuted, Richard fummoned a. council to meet in the 
Rower j and having diicovcrcd, by his agents, that 
Haftings, was unalterably attached to the children 
of his deceafed mafter, determined to take him 
off,, fearful- left* from the great power and popu- 
larity of that nobleman, he might render his de- 

iigns: abortive.- I 

. Haftings, not MpeRing any defign was formed 

ag'ainft his life,, repaired to the council, where he 
. met the proteRor, whole behaviour was remarka- 
bly affable- After a flrort ftay, Richard retired 
from the- board, defiring the lords to continue 
their deliberations during his abfence. He foon 
returned with an. angry and enflamed countenance, 
biting his lips, and exhibiting all the marks of the 
moft violent indignation. " My lords,” faid he, 
.« what punilhment do rhofe deftrve who have 
« plotted againft my life ?” Haftings replied, that 
they deferved the pumfhment of traitors. “ Thefe 
R traitors,” replied the proteRor, “are tliofc 
« forcerers my brother’s wife, and Jane Shore his 
< e miftrels, with others their affociates. See to what 
“ a condition they have reduced me, by their in- 
“ carnations and witchcraft !” On uttering thefe 
words, he uncovered his arm, which was fhrivelled 
and decayed.. The members of the council, who 
well knew that his arm had always been in that 
condition, were confounded,' and looked upon each 
other with aftonifhment. . After . a confiderable 

anfwered, certainly, my lord, if 
R they . are guilty, of thefe crimes, they deferve the 



the ProteRor was determined fhe fhould not efcapg 
his ; vengeance. Pie caufed her to be indifted be- 
fore the fpiritual court for lewdnefs and adultery- 
and fhe did penance in a white fheet at St. Paul’s 
before all the people*. 

As., the deaths- of lord Haftings, and the noble 
prifoners in PontefraR Caftle, had excited no in- 
lurreRion among the people, Gloucdler grew more 
and more confident offuccefs, and throwing off the 
maik of diffimulation, openly afpired to the crown 
which he claimed from the illegitimacy' (as he al- 
iened) of his brother Edward’s children; Thefe 
vile affertsions he caufed to be promulgated from 
the pulpit,. Dr. Ralph Shaw, an eminent orator of 
thofe times (and brother to the mayor who was 
one of Richard’s creatures) preached afermon at 
St. Paul’s Crofs, taking for his text the following 
. words from the Wifdom of Solomon, <c Baftards 



paufe,. Haftings 



“ me,” 



“ ■ fevcreft pupiflament.” . .“ And you reply to 

faid the proteRor, R with your tfs and 
te your ands ? You are; the chief abettor, of that 
“ witch Shore: you are yourfelf a traitor; and I 
“ fwear by St. Paul, that I will not dine before 
“ your. head be brought me 1” On this he {buck 
the table violently with his hand ; when a number 
of armed men ru fired into the council -chamber, 
aKd feized feveral of the members. Flattings. was 



led .immediately to the green before the chape! of if 
the Tower* where, .after canfeffion to a priefi, who 
happened accidentally to be on the fpot, he was 
beheaded o>n a /log of timber lying on the green. 
The archbifhop’of York, the bifhop of Ely, and 
Jord Stanley, who affifted at the Council, were fent 
to different apartments- in the tower, and no perfon, 
except the ; keeper, buffered to fee them. 

! As- Richard was fenfible that lord Haftings was 
univerfally beloved by the people* he thought it 
prudent to make feme public apology for the pre- 
cipitate planner of his execution. He therefore 
iffu^d out a- prodamation, reprefentmg the great 
enmes'of which he had been guilty, and that his 
hafty execution arofe from the~ fuddennefs of the 



flips fliall not thrive.” In the courfe of his fer- 
mon he artfully advanced many arguments, by 
which he endeavovired to _. prove the illegiti- 
macy of the fons of Edward IV. He after- 
wards extolled the virtues ' of Richard duke of 
Gloucefter, reprelenting him as the legal heir 
to the crown, and the only hope of the nation; 
concluding his panegyric with calling aloud, "God 
fave king. Richard,” But this fulfome parade and 
exaggeration was far from producing the intended 
effeR. The audience kept a profound ftlence:. 
the doRor loft his popularity, and Richard was 
looked upon with contempt by the people. 

In confequence of. this diiappointment itwas the 
\ next, day agreed by. the council (which now con- 
■ filled wholly of Richards creatures) - that another 
attempt fhould be made to obtain the voice of the 

in his favour. Accordingly, the- lord- 
mayor, aldermen, and livery of London were 
fummoned to affemble at Guildhall, where the 
duke of Buckingham, in a ftudied harangue, ex- 
[ patiated on the virtues of the duke of Gloucefter, 
and concluded with afking, Whether they would 
have that prince for their king ? A profound' filence 
reigned through the whole affembly. The duke 
repeated the fubftanee of liis harangue, and afked 
the fame queftion ; but the fame filence was con- 
tinued.’ The mayor then dclired-that the recorder 
might addrefs the affembly. The experiment was 
1 accordingly tried, but with no better fuccei's, not 
a word efcaping from 1 the lips of the audience. 
“This is aftonilhing obftinacy, (cried the dukej 
“ declare your fentiments one way or other. But 
“ you ought to remember, that your content is 

The Lords and 

to place 




To. put a farther glofs on h;is proceed- 
ings, he ordered Jane Shore to be apprehended, 
and. tried before the council for forcery and witch- 
craft. .No proofs, however, being found againft 
her (notwithftanding the ignorance and abfurdity 
ct the age) flie was acquitted of the charge. But 
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Shore lived many years, after this event, -and was 
ahveih the reign of Henry V-Ul. when Sir Thomas Moore 
knew her, Bwt tnough fee had greatly recommended herfelf 
by afts of beneficence and humanity, though, fee had removed 
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people 
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not confidered as neceffary, 
cC Commons' have fufficient authority 
<c whom theypleafe on the throne;- and when we 
alk your conlent, it fhould be confidered as a 
cc favour. However, I now demand, in ph ,n 
terms, whether you will, or will not, have, the 
<c protestor for your fovereign ?” This fpeecn> 
which was confidered rather as a menace than an 
appeal to their judgment, occafioned a genen« 
murmur among the whole audience, At lengtn 
fome of the apprentices^ excited by bribes froin 
Richard’s partifans, fet up a feeble cry of cc T ong 
live king Richard.” This was confidered as a iu - 
ficient declaration of the fentiments of the nation > 
and Buckingham h aliened to acquaint the 
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the flings of poverty from the breafls of the indigenO Mri a P 
plied the balm, of comfort to the wounds of ami i » 
found no friends in adverfity, .and fpent the' evening . ■ 
life in mifery and want. 
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RICHARD 
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te<Stor that he was called upon to affume the reins 

Richard, at firft pretended to be 



ot government. 



aftoniflied at the propoial, declared he would ob- 
ferve inviolably his loyalty to his fovereign, and 
hypocritically exhorted them to imitate his exam- 
ple. But he loon’ changed his note, by willingly 
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fufFering himfelf to be perfuaded to accept the 
crown j and from that moment he afted as the le- 
gitimate and legal poffeflor of the Englifh throne. 
All afts of royalty received his fig nature, and the 
name of Edward was, as it were, buried in oblivion* 
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III. 



Richard III . proclaimed king , and crowned at Wefiminfier . 
murdered in the Tower. 



Caufes the two Jons of Edward IV . to be 



The duke of Buckingham, in conjunction with the hip op of Ely , forms a clefign 
of dethroning Richardy and invefting the earl of Richmond with the fovereignty . Buckingham raifes' 
a body offerees, who, deferring him, he is taken priforier and beheaded* The earl of Richmond embarks 
for England with five thoufana men, but his fleet being difperfed by a form, he is obliged to return to 
the court of Brit any . Richard engages to marry the daughter of the dhi een-Dow ager „ Richmond 
lands at Milford -Haven at the head of two thoufand foreign troops , marches to Haverfordwefi, and is 
joined by great numbers of the inhabitants . Richard marches' againfi him , and takes up his pofl at Not - 
J high am* Battle of Bofworth, and confeqaences thereof Death of Richard IIL 



J im 



A. D.TJ 1 CHARD, duke of Gloucefter, having, h pillows, after which they fhewed their naked bodies 



1483. by his own unparalleled artifices, and 
the affiftance of his partizans, obtained the fove- 
reignty by a faint and forced confent of a part of 
the people, was, onthei8thof June, proclaimed 
king of England and France by the title of Rich- 
ard III. The next day he married Anne, young- 
eft daughter of Rich Nevil, the great earl of War- 
wick, and relitt of prince Edward, fon of Henry 
VI. and on the 6th of July following they were 
both folemnly crowned at Weftmintler. 

: Having thus fixed himfelf on that throne to 
which he had fo ambitioufiy afpired, Richard now 
determined, (in order to eftablifh himfelf in the 
feat of power) to put to death the two princes, 
who were ftill confined in the tower. But m order 
to avoid being confidered as accefiary to this tragi- 
cal feene, he made a tour through levera] of the 
counties of England, under pretence of reform- 
ing the abufes, which had crept into the govern- 
ment. 

After being abfent a few days he dilpatched a 
meffenger to Sir Robert Brackenbury, then con- 
flatle of the tower, 'with exprefs orders for him 
immediately to put the two young princes to death. 
But that gentleman, who Was naturally humane, 
and poflefled a true lenfe of honour, refilled having 
any fharein fo infamous a tranfaftion, 

Difappointed in this attempt, Richard next ap- 
plied to Sir James Tyrrel, "a man pradtifed in the 
feenes of blood,, who readily accepted the inhu- 
man commiffion. Tyrrel chofe three alfociates, 
namely, Slater, Deighton and Foreft ; and having, 
by Richard’s exprefs order, obtained the keys of 
the tower, he conducted his companions to the 
door of the .chamber where the two princes lodged, 
bidding them execute their orders. The afiaffins 
finding the unfufpedting- innocents in a found deep, 
immediately fuffocated them with the bolfters and 



M 



*„,Th?.l)Qncs of .thcfe unhappy vi£t"ms were not difeovered 
till the reign of Charles II. the caufe of which was as follows : 
T.hc Six Clerks Office being too much crouded with records of 
bills and other matters neceflary to be preferved, orders were 
given to remove them 'to the White Tower, and anew flair 
iafe.tvas made into the chapel for the more eafy conveyance of 
them.' The labourers, in digging at the foot of the old hairs. 



to Tyrrel, who ordered them to be buried at the 
foot of the flairs, and the place to be covered with 
an heap of rubbifh *. 

Richard, after palling through feveral of the 
counties’ in England, made a flop at York, where 
he appeared with his queen in all the pomp of 
royalty; and during his flay was crowned with 
great ceremony in the cathedral of that city. 

After being abfent about fix weeks Richard re- 
turned to London, and flattered himfelf with en- 
joying that crown he had fo flagrantly ufurped 
without interruption. But he foon found himfelf 
miftaken. The duke of Buckingham, not fatis- 
fiecl with the rewards which had been beftowed on 
him for his fervices, and irritated at being refufed' 
a favour which he afked of Richard, left the court, 
and retired to his caftle of Brecknock, ■ where 
Moreton, bifhop of Ely (who had been committed 
to his cuftody by Richard) was confined. 

The bifhop was not only aperfon of Angular pe- 
netration and addrefs, but likewife an able politi- 
cian, and confidering the dilgufl of the duke as a 
favourable incident, determined, if pofiible, to 
bring him over to his own party, in which he had 
’ great hopes from the family of that nobleman, 
having been zealous Lancaflrians. The prelate 
was far from being difappointed in his expectations. 
Buckingham liftened, with great attention, to his 

and a fcheme was concerted for re- 



It was 



arguments, 

moving Richard from the feat of power, 
agreed that they Ihoiild both declare for Henry, 
earl of Richmond (then at the court of Britany) 
who fhould marry Elizabeth, daughter of Edward 
IV, and by that alliance unite the intereft of both 
houfes in his favour. 

Having conceited this plan they communicated 
their defigns to the old duchefs of Richmond and 
the queen-dowager, the latter of whom was ftill in 

the 
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came to a wooden cheft, containing human bones covered with 
ftones andrubbilh. Thefe were the bones of the royal infants 
fo inhumanly murdered, which king Charles caufed to Be in- 
terred in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel near two other royal 
children, viz. Mary and Sophia, daughters to James I. and over 
the place was an ornament of white marble with an tnfeription 
on it in capital letters. 
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fari&aafy ' at Weftminfter. They both readily ap- 
proved of the propofal, ■ and a friendlhip was efta- 
bliilied between them and the duke of Bucking- 
ham. In coniequence of this, meffe tiger's were 
difpatched to the' earl, acquainting hint with the 
meafures that had been entered into in his favour, 
and the terms on which he was invited to land in 

England. 

The earl of Richmond no fooner received this, 
intelligence, than he immediately related the par- 
ticulars to the duke, who promiled to give him all 
the affiftance in his power. In coniequence of this 
the earl immediately difpatched a meffengen to his 
mother and the duke of Buckingham, informing 
them of his approbation of the plan and the pro- 
mife of the duke of Bri tarty j and' defining, at the 
fame time, that, they would prepare' for- his- decep- 
tion' by; the beginning of October. 

tliu-s far every thing fuccefided' to the wiflies? of 
the confpirators, who refpedtively began to exert 
their power and? in ffo e n e e in promoting the main 1 
defign; and their fuccefs was far beyond their ex- 
pectations'. Richard had incurred- the hatred of the 
nation in general : the pariizans of the houfe of 
York were incenfed againil him for the murder of 
the two young princes, while thofe of Lancafler 



fifted by his bounty, and enjoyed a comfortable 
eftatemear Shrewsbury; and which had- been eivei 
him by the'duke; But this wretch, dead to all the 
feelings of honour and gratitude,, betrayed his pa - 
tronj- into the hands of the lheriff of Shroplhfre 
who conducted him to Richard, and the unfortu- 
nate duke was, without any form of procefs, imme- 
diately beheaded. 

Alarmed at the news of this difafter, and de- 
fpairing, of fuccefs, the friends of the duke imme- 

difperffcd. The marquis of Dorfet, and 




bifliop of E.ly, fled to the continent, while others 
concealed themfelves in different parts of the king- 
dom; but feveral, who were lb unfortunate asra 
fall into the hands of the ufurper,. were immediately 
j ; put to death. 

During thefe franfaftions the ear! of Richmond 
had' not been, wanting on, his part in endeavouring 
to join His- friends at the time appointed. Heent- 
barked’ with 5000 men at St. Males qn board forty 
! veliels ; but being overtaken by a terrible ftorm 
‘ liis fitet was.d'ifperfed, and himfel'f obliged to. re- 
turn to t lie court of B‘r it any,, where he was-infornv- 
ed of the fate of the duke of Buckingham, and 
the difperfion of his, friends. 

A. D. 1484. This dangerous, infurreflion, be- 



.1 



England. 

Though the utmO'fl precaution had' been taken 
to keep thefe proceedings a’ pj-ofound fecret, yet 
they could- not efca-pe the penetrating eye of Rich- 
ard, who no fooner difeovered the plot than he if- 
fued out orders for his troop? to be in readinels to 
march on the fit ft notice. He then difpatched^ 
mfcffeng'er to the duke of Buckingham (whom he 
imagined to be at the head of the cohfpiracy) en- 
joining his immediate attendance at court ; but the 
duke,: in head of paying any regard to the order, 
employed himfelf in coliefling his forces, hoping, 
in a fhorfi time, to join thofe of his confederates. 
From the behaviour of Buckingham, Richard 



found it neceffary to exert himfflf with the utmofl 
expedition. Accordingly, having collected liis 
forces, he began hi-s march towards the we Clem 
counties, where he was informed the earl of Rich- 
mond propofed to land, and where feveral of his 
friends were already ih arms, expecting to be join- 
ed by the duke of Buckingham, at the head of his 
forces. 

Id thfe mean time; the duke, having raffed a 
powerful army, advanced, by hafty marches, into 
the fOrell of Deane, with a delign of eroding the 
Severn, and joining his weftern fritnds at Salisbu- 
ry.,- But 'on approaching the borders of the river. 
Ire found the water's had overflowed tire banks in 
fucirk manner that there was no poffibility of paf- 
fingit. fids, arttty conflfted-entirely of Welfh, who, 
alarmed with fuperftitious terrors at this extraordi- 
nary event, and at the fame time difeeffed for 
want of provifions, abandoned 



chearfully embraced a propofaJ that feemed likely , ing quelled, Richard returned to London, andim 
to place a prince of that houfe * on the throne of mediately ltinpmoncd a parliament, whoi recog- 
nized his authority, and acknowledged his title to 
the cyo.wn. -His or>ly foi> Edward was created 
prince of Walqs aod duties of tonnage and 
I poundage were granted him for lifer and.Ridwd, 

in order, if polbbk, to reconcile the people to his 
government, paffed feveral ads, which tended to 
promote the happinefs, of his fubjeds,. 

But Richard’s mind was-far from being yet eafy: 
he had great realon to fufped that many of his 
principal nobility were ffrongly attached to, the in* 
terell of the earl of Richmond, and only waited 
for a proper opportunity of difeovering their fen- 
timents. Thefe were d-ffagreeabl e circnmftances j 
but what molt concerned him, was, the intended 
marriage between the earl of Richmond and the 
j' princel's Elizabeth. ITe faw the- danger of Etch a 

connedion, and determined, if poftible, to pre- 
vent it. To efl ed this lie paid his addrelks to the 
queen-dowager with Rich art, and made fo 1M , n ) r 

profeffions of alincere and unalterable friendlhip, 
that Elizabeth, thinking her former projects to* 
tally dellroyed, liftened to his propofols, and even 
promiled him her daughter in marriage y the nab 
and cruel Richard having made way for this ftrange 
connection, by taking off his former wile by pot- 
ion. The queen’s confent being obtained, W™' 
f ard applied to the court of Rome for, a difpcnla* 
tion for concluding the alliance with the pnncels, 
which was generally confidered as incefhwus. l ' c 
before the ptapal inftrument arrived the face of a - 
fairs was fuddenly changed, and Richard hum 

from that throne he had fo bafely u&rped. 

A. D. 1 48 p. Though the earl of Rtcjumon 
had failed in his late attempt, yet he determine 
make- another effort for obtaining the Englihy j' 
dem ; to effedt which he had, by his importunity 

confiderable fuccours from the court 

b ranee. 



his 



and 







camp, 

in a few days was left with only one 
ierv'ant, who was faithful enough to attend him in 
his-dillrefs, In this haplds fituation he took- re- 
fuge in the houle of one Banniller, who liad fub- 






* The earl of Ricbmomlwas nowconfickred as the head of 
the Lancattrian party. He was heir, bv'the 'female -line, to the 
tamily of Somerfet, and grandfem to Sir Owen, Tudor, who bad 
manned Catharine oi. France, the widow of Henry Y. 

It is recorded of Eann liter that he was afterwards ptiniih- 
eci ui„a meft ditfmguiihed manner , for his ingratitude nnd 

l 



got 







perfid y . Hi a eld eit fo n wen c mad , .an d died ravin g 
i. live ; hi s,e Reft -daughter, .who was very beautiM* sva . j 0 f t he 
■ ftrkken with a foul leproiy : his fecond fon was depr ^ 
ufe . of his limbs ti his .younger fon was fufFocatea tn u j| t y 

filthy water and himfelf* at an extreme, old age, clergy- 
of nuirder^ but liis life faved at the intercelTton & 
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France. Encouraged by this fuccefs, he fet out for Richard, fufpeXing Stanley’s defign, fent him an 
Rouen, where he received letters from England, order to join his army ; but receiving an equivocal 

inviting him to land in Wales, alluring him that anfwer, he was fo enraged, that he would have 

the people of thole parts were ftrongly attached to ftruck off the head of his Ion, had he not been 
his intereft, and had raifed a confiderab’le fum for diffuaded from that relolution by fome of his chief 

his lervice. He was at the fame time informed officers. They reprefen ted to him, that fuch an aX 

that the whole kingdom was diffatisfied with the could be attended with no advantage, and would 

character and conduct of Richard, and that he certainly provoke* Stanley and. his brother to join 

could- not poffibly land more opportunely than at the enemy, though perhaps their intention att pre- 

a time when the tyrant had made no preparations fent might be to remain neuter, till neat the con- 
for oppofing his defcent. clufion of the battle; and then declare for the party 

Animated with this, intelligence the earl, accom- that feemed to have gained the advantage, Richard 
panied ‘by many noble exiles from England, and fubmitted to *hefe reafons, well knowing that if he 

at- the head of two thoufand foreign troops, em- ffiould defeat the earl of Richmond, he would then 

barked at Harfleur on the laid day of July, and on be enabled to take ample reyenge on all h.is ene- 

the 6 th of Augnft landed with his forces at Mil- mies. ' - 

ford Haven, without oppofition. From hence lie The two armies now approached each other, and 
direXed his march to Haverfordweft, where he was the battle was begun by a general difcHarge of 

joyfully received by the inhabitants ; and as he ad- arrows; after which the combat became clofe and 

vanced was joined by fuch numbers of the parti- bloody. The duke of Norfolk made amotion to 

fans of both families, that he foon found himfelf enclofe the left wing of Richmond’s army, which 

at the head of a very conliderable army. being perceived by the earl of Oxford, he fell 

- As foon as Richard was informed of the land- i with the utmoft fury upon Norfolk’s divifion, but 

jng of the earl of Richmond, and the fuccefs that was in the utmoft danger of being furrounded. 

attended him, he colleXed together his forces, and - Lord Stanley law that it would be impoffible, for 

marched with the utmoft expedition to oppofe him. him to extricate himfelf from his then fitua.tioh 

He took up his poll at Nottingham, being the without affiftance, and therefore advanced at the 

moft centrical town in the kingdom, and propofed head of his forces, and joining Oxford’s line fe- 

marching from thence, on the fir ft alarm, to what- cured his flank, and flood ready to receive the 

ever place fhould be rr.oft expofed to danger. front of the line commanded by' the king in per- 

Richard’s affairs, were now in a very critical fitua- Jbn. At the fame time Sir William Stanley fell 

tio.iv and he. had much more to fear from his fecret upon' the flank of Richard’s line, and drove them 

than his open enemies. The du.ke of Norfolk was back upon the main body. Norfolk, however, 

the only nobleman fincerely attached to his in- advanced to the charge with more fury than ever, 

terejft: the reft were friends to the earl of Rich- and a dreadful carnage eni’ued. But the battle 

mond, and only waited for a favourable opportu- was no longer equal; the royal forces were ina- 
nity of defecting Richard’s ftandard. But the per- midated by the clefrrtion of Stanley and his bro- 

foris who gave Richard the greateft uneafmefs were I ther ; while it ini pi red Henry’s with unufual 

lord Stanley, and his brother Sir William, whofe courage. Senfible of his defperate fituation, the 

connexions with the earl of Richmond were ftrongly furious tyrant call: his eyes around the field, ancf 

fufpeXed by the ufurper. He had, indeed, em- difeovering his rival at no great diftance, he fqon 

ployed the former to levy a body of . five thoufand opened himfelf a paffage to the fpot where Henry 

men, but infilled that he fhould leave his fon, the fought in perfon, killed Sir Henry Brandon, his 

lord. Strange,, as. an hoftage for his fidelity. This ftandard-bearer, unhorfed Sir John Cheyney, and, 

obliged lord Stanley, to aft. with great precaution, advanced againft Henry with all the fury of defr 

and though he found means to inform Henry of I pair. He called aloud to him, challenging him 

his friendly intentions, yet, from his ambiguous be- to determine , the conteft by Angle combat. This 

Iiaviour, no certainty could be formed of his real was readily accepted by Henry ; but the two leaders 

djefigns. were hardly engaged when Sir William Stanley, 

Richard’s alarms were greatly augmented by the breaking in with his troops, furrounded. Richard, 



courage. 

* W 



defigns. 

Richard’s alarms were greatly augmented by the 
continual increafe of Henry’s army; he therefore II who, after performing the moft aftonilliing aXs of 
determined, at all events, to give him battle, and, valour, fell covered with wounds, 

by a general aXion, decide their difpute for the The death of Richard put an end to the con- 

Englifh throne. He accordingly left Nottingham, teft ; the royalifts, deprived of their leader, inl- 
and marching his forces with all expedition, the mediately threw down their arms, and fought their 

' two armies came within fight of each other at a fafety by a precipitate flight. No lefs than four 

place called Bofworth in Leicefterlhire. The royal thoufand of Richard’s forces were flain on the 

■army which cpnfifted of 12,000 men, all veterans, field of battle, among whom were, the duke of 

and well armed, were formed into two lines. The Norfolk, Sir Richard Ratcliffe, Sir Robert Piercy, 
firft was commanded by the duke of Norfolk; and and feyeral other perfons of diftinXion. Such was 
the fecond by Richard in perfon, who appeared that the ififue of the battle of Bofworth, which termi- 
day with the royal diadem on his head. The earl’s nated the quarrel between the two houfes of York 
army did not confift of much more than five thoufand and Lancatter. 

men, but was alfo divided into two lines; the firft Richard’s crown, being found in the field of 
commanded by the earl of' Oxford, and the fecond battle, was brought to lord Stanley, who, placing 
by himfelf in perfon: Sir Gilbert Talbot command- it on Richmond’s head, hailed him king; the vic- 
ed the right wing, and Sir John Savage the left. torious army repeatedly (homing, ' c Long live 

While the two armies, were preparing for bat- Henry VII. king of England, 
tie, lord Stanley polled himfelf, at the head of I The body of Richard being found among the 
four thoufand men, on a piece of ground fronting flain was treated with the utmoft indignity. It 
the interval between the two armies, while his wasfaftened acrofs a horffi, and in that ignominious 



c Long live 



brother Sir William Stanley, with three thoufand, 
flood facing him on the other fide of the interval. 



» ^ ‘ • ** A ^ 

■ manner conveyed to Leicefter amidft the fhouts 

t C ^ * J ► J - * \ " « 

of the inlukihg populace, where it was buried, 

with- 
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the church of the 



without any ceremony, in 
Grey Friers. 

Henry, by a policy that tended greatly to aug- 
ment his power, pardoned all who fubmitted to 
him. Sir William Catefby, the tool of Richard’s 
crimes, was the only perfoii that Buffered. - He was 
difcovered after the ba-ttie,~and being conveyed to 
Leicefter, was there beheaded. Lord Lovel, and 
the two Staffords, who had incurred the univerfal 
odium of the people for their attachment to the 
tyrant, would, in all probability, have Buffered 
the'fame fate, had they fallen into the hands of the 
viftorj but they fortunately made their efcape, 
and toolc fanftuary in the abbey of Colchefter. 

Thus fell Richard III. .in the 34th year of his 
age, and the third of his ufurped reign. He was 
one of the molt deteftable tyrants that ever dif- 



l .graced a throne. Tie was low in ftature, and had a 
gloomy afpeft. One of his arms was withered 
and one Ihoulder higher than the. other, from 
whence he acquired the fnrname of Crook-back. 
Nor was his mind lels deformed, than his body: 
dark,- filent and referved, he was. fuch a mailer of 
difllimiktion, that it was impoffible to dive into 
his defigns: falfe, treacherous and ungrateful, he 
fcropled not to violate the moll facred ties of . 
religion and confcience, whenever he found, it con- 
ducive to the gratification of his ambition. In 
fhort, ’ his numberlels and atrocious crimes corn- 
pole fueh a fcene of horrid guilt as hardly ever 
centered in any other perfon, and have rendered 
his name the object of univerfal deteftation to all 
fucceeding generations. 
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Henry VIL after the battle of Bof worth , returns in triumph to London , and is Joan after crowned at Weft - 
minfter . Marries the_ Princefs Elizabeth. Quells an infur region raifed by 'lord Lovel , and others. 
Birth of prince Arthur* Lambert SimneTs impofture . ' Henry catifes the Queen Dowager to be arrefted 
, and imprifoned . Simnel is crowned king in Dublin , and afterwards arrives in England , where he is taken'* 
pHJoner at the battle of Stoke . A rebellion in the north . Revolution in Scotland. Perkin Warbeck perfo- i 
nates the duke .of York , and lays claim to the Engltfh throne. Prince Henry appointed lieutenant of Ireland . 
A rebellion in Cornwall . James king of Scotland makes an irruption into England, but is repulfed A 
truce between England and Scotland. Perkin War beck ajfumes the title of king of England, • and befteges ‘ 
the city, of Exeter . Is compelled to raife the fiege and retires to Taunton . Deferts his followers, and takes 
.fanbluary in the monajlery of Beaulieu. His adherents lay down their arms and are pardoned. Perkin x 
accepts the king's pardon, and is led in mock triumph through the fireets of London .- Efcapes from his. 

; guard, and takes fan Stuary in the mondftery of Shene. Again fubmits to the king's mercy, is degraded} and ■: 
imprifoned in the tower . ; Engcges in a plot with the earl of' Warwick, both of whom tin • detected, con-'. 

. detuned and executed. Marriage of Arther prince of Wales and the princefs. Margaret . Deaths of Ar- 
thur and the queen. Extortions of the king and his miniflers Empfon and Dudley . ' Revolt of the earl of 
Suffolk. Henry becomes defpotic, and ajfembles a parliament, who comply with his avaricious demands , 
Death and char 'after, of Henry VII. \ ' 1 * 



A. D. 

1485; 
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HE victorious. earl having by conqueft 

Retired a ftill ftronger title to the 

throne to which he had already an hereditary claim, 
made His 'triumphant entry into London on the 
twenty,- feventh day of Auguft, applauded by the 
ihouts of a grateful people, who hailed him as 
their deliverer from a tyrant’s power, and as the 
man whofe happy union . with the amiable princefs 
Elizabeth was to put a total end to the civil diffen- 
fions which had for fa many years fubfifted between 
the contending families of York and Lancafter. 

The firft objeft. which employed his atten- 
tion, was gratitude to the Supreme Being, the God 
of battles, who had led him on to conqueft, and 
had afforded him this joyful opportunity of of- 
fering up to him in his holy temple, the trophies 
he had obtained. In the cathedral of St. Paul’s 
therefore he accordingly offered up the ftandard of 
the enemy, and after, divine ferviee, returned to 
his apartments in the epifcopal palace, where in a 
cotjncjl off the .nobility affembled for that purpofe, 
he renewed the oath lie had before taken to efpoufe 
the. virtuous pritiqefs Elizabeth. ■ " 

- 'Having difeharged his duty- to his God, Henry’s 
next care was to promote the friends who had af- 
fifted him. Of theie hi s uncle Jafper, earl of Pem- 
broke, the faithful guardian of his early years, 
and protector againft the defigns of his adversaries, 5 
.was rewarded with .the title of duke of Bedford! 
His ..father-in-law Thomas Bran Ins 



■ 

was indebted for his fnccefs in Bolworth fields he 
created earl of Derby ; and Edward lord Courteney,, 
earl of Deyonfhire. ? • *. 

On the thirtieth of Odtober, (the day of his. 
coronation, and which iolemnify was performed by 
Bourchier archbifhop of Canterbury) he inlbituted 
a body guard of fifty archers, under the command) 
of a captain, which has been ever fince. maintain- 
ed, and is ftill known by the title of yeomen of the 
king’s guard. 

- The parliament which met at Weflminfter en- : 
tailed the crown upon Henry, with perpetual re- -, 
verfion- to the legitimate heirs of his body. The. 

next ftep was to reverie, the' attainder- which had; 
been iflue’d againft Henry and' his adherents, and- 
to pals the fame againft .feveral of thole who had; 
efpoufed the caufe of the late ulurper Richard. 
The amount of theie confifcations- was fo con- 






fiderable as to preclude the neceffity ofafkinga' 
iupply from - parliament, fo that Henry found, by * 
tilde means an ample gratification both for his re - ; 
venge - and his avarice. And now in confequence : 
of a general pardon • to thofe who had taken up* 
arms againft him, great numbers quitted - their 

fanftuaries, an J took an oath of allegiance to their 
new fovereign. ; 

On the diflolution of the parliament, Henry 
mitted money to the French king, to reiipbiu ^ 
him 'for' what he had'advanced, towards the Dp* 

plies heTiad furnifhed him with preparatory D ^ 

o : - - , .arrive 
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arrival in England. John Moreton, bifhop of Ely, 

•and Richard Fox bifhop of Exeter, were ('worn of 

his .moll honourable privy council, the former of 

whom fucceeded cardinal Bourchier as aixhbifhop 

of Canterbury, and to the latter was committed 

* 

the cuftody of the great leal, and thefe two prelates, 
from the great power with which they were invefted, 
and the diftinguifhed protection of their royal ma- 
tter,. directed the principal affairs of government, 

A. D. i486. In confequence of his promife 
to dpoufe the princefs Elizabeth, Henry found 
himfelf indifpenfibly bound to folemnize his nup- 
tials with her, which were accordingly celebrated 
with great joy and feftivitv on the 1 8th of Janu- 
ary,- After the ceremony Henry took a journey 
into the northern counties, and patted his Eafter 
holidays at Lincoln, in hopes of conciliating the 
• affections of his people by his prefence and atts of 

liberality. _ 

During his abode in that city* he was made ac- j] iblved that Simnel Ihould perfonatc that young no- 
bleman, though pretty generally known among 
the people* Simon fpared no pains in qualifying 
his pupil for the talk, and when lie looked upon 
him as fufficiently inftruiled in his part* went with 
him over to I reland j where he thought he would 



backward in promulgating fuch an infinuatioh : 
reports were privately circulated* that he intended 
to murder the earl of Warwick* and that the duke 
of York had efcaped from the power of his uncle 
Richard j and was {till in being on’lbmfc part of the 
continent* The people greatly inclined to favour 
this report, fuggefted to one Richard Simon, an 
Oxford pried, a fcheme equally hazardous and ri- 
diculous*' The ecclefiaftic had a pupil named 
Lambert Simnel, natural fon of a baker, in that 
city, a youth of quick parts, arid uncommon per- 
lonal endowments and his delign was to inftrufit 
this youth to jpafs himfelf upon the world for 
Richard duke of Yoi*k, fecondfon of Edward IV. 

While this fcheme was in agitation, and the ne- 
ceffaty inftrudtions preparing, a rumour prevailed 
that Edward Plantagcnet, earl of Warwick, had 
efcaped from the Tower: Simon therefore, think- 
ng he had found out a more ulatifi'ble device, re- 

*• 1 . < 1 _ * * 
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qnainted with the news of lord Hovel, together 
with Humphrey and Thomas Stafford, having pri- 
vately quitted their ianChiary at Colchdter. Undif- 
mayed, however, at thefe tidings, he purfued his 
journey to York, towards which city he was in- 
formed that three or four thoufand men were on be iefs liable to detection than ih England, and 

their march with Hovel at their head, and that the where the memory of Clarence, who had been 

citv of Worce'fter was already invefted by the Staf- 

Henry could not help being alarmed at this 
intelligence, as he fufpeCted thole rebellious lead- 
ers actually held a correfpondencc at that Lime with 
the party among whom te now refided. He, how- 
ever, concealed his lufpicions, and iffued com- 
, millions for immediately raifing men throughout 
the county of York; which was fo fuccefsfully ac- 
■ complilhed, that in a Jliort fpace of time a body of 
three thouland men was levied, and the command 
of them given to the duke of Bedford. 



J 

fords. 



The duke thus empowered to aft again (1 the re- 
bels, was neverthelefs ftriftly enjoined to avoid a 
general engagement, the men being not only un- 
difciplined, but alio of a very fufpicious attach- 
ment; and on his approach, to declare the king’s 

. Mi ^ i ’i ^ ^ • 



free pardon to all fuch as fhoiild lay down their 
arms. This wife expedient had the defired effect; 
and Hovel, through fear of being deferred by his 
troops, retired alone into Han calibre, from whence 
he crofted the lea, and repaired to the court of the 
duchcfs dowager of Burgundy. 

This event being communicated to the Staffords, 
they quitted the fiege of Worcefter, and being de- 
ferred by their men, fled for llm flu ary to the 
■church of Colefham, near Abingdon ; but the pri- 
vileges of that place not extending to the crimes 
of high treafon, they were forcibly dragged from 
thence, and Humphrey, the eider brother, was ex- 
ecuted at Tyburn. The younger brother, Tho- 
mas, on account of his youth, and being confi- 
de red as influenced by the evil fuggeltions of the 
'other, obtained the king’s pardon. 

. The queen’s delivery of her Ton prince Arthur, 
which happened on the twentieth of September, 
gave hopes to the nation that the king’s lukewarm 
affeClions would, by this fortunate event, be kindled 
into an ardour of conjugal love; but when they 
found him lliil infenfible to her attractions, and 
that he ftill delayed her coronation, fhewing on 
every occafion a rooted inveteracy to the family of 
York, to whom the people were for the molt part 
attached, their dillike of him daily encreafed, and 
they began to fear they had only exchanged, one ty- 
rant for another, 

. It may be fuppofed that his .enemies were not 

No. 2.4. 



their governor, was ftill held in the hicheft re- 

IpeCt. 

Henry had been apprized of fome defigris form- 
ing in Ireland to his prejudice, and therefore fum- 
moned the earl of Kildare, (deputy to the duke of 
Bedford, viceroy of that kingdom) to appear per- 
fonally at his court in Hondon ; but by the intereft 
that nobleman had in the council, he found means 
to evade complying with the order, by ftating the 
indiipenfible neceffity of his prefence in Ireland. 

Immediately after Simnel’s arrival in Dublin, he 
publickly aftumed the character of the earl of 
Warwick, and as luch prefented himfelf to the 
earl of Kildare, to whom he gave a fpecious ac- 
count of his efcape from the Tower, and though 
the deputy and his brother did not think it fafe to 
eipoufe his caufe openly, they, by their connivance, 
fecredy favoured the itnpofture. Having con- 
cealed their own fentimencs till they fhould difeo- 
ver thole of the people, they were foon convinced 
they might with fafety avow them; for Simnel re- 
ceived a welcome reception as the fon of that Cla- 
rence whom they had lb highly efteemed. The 
earl of Kildare and his brother the chancellor, hav- 
ing confulted their friends upon the fubjeCt waited 
upon Simnel at his habitation, and conducted him 
with great pomp to the caftle, where he was 
treated conformably to his fuppofed rank and dis- 
tinction. Simnel, on his part, acquitted himfelf 
with fo much dexterity, that he actually impofed 
upon many, who had at firft entertained fufpic'ions 
of the fraud; and the people in general foon be- 
came fo attached to him, that he was fhortly af- 
ter proclaimed in Dublin king of England, by the 
title of Edward VI. 

A. D. 1487. Alarmed at a circumftance of fuch 
weight and importance, the king's fears were not 
without realon excited, left the torch of difeoref, 
which had been fo rapidly kindled in Ireland, 
fliould communicate its deftruCtive flames to Eng- 
land, and involve both kingdoms in one general 

In the rnidft of this perplexity, 
Henry called a council, to deliberate on the ne~ 
cdfary fteps to be taken to avert the impending 
danger rand the queen-dowager being, by Henry’s., 
order, arrefted and confined in the mo'naftery of Ber- 
< T 1 1 ' mondfey. 



conflagration. 
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morrdfey, and her eftafce confiftated without the 
form of a trial, it has been generally fuppofed 
that his fufpicions of her, as a party concerned .were 
the grounds of her fevere treatment, efpecially as 
he could never be prevailed on to let her at li- 



iDcrty 

Henry now finding the people divided in their 
opinions of this ftorv of Simnel,' refolved to con- 
vince them of the delufion, by caufing the real 
earl of Warwick to be conducted publi'ckly 
through the ftreets of London, and he was even 
permitted to vilit many individuals, who enter- 
tained the profoundeft refpett for his perfon and 
family. The impoftor, however, notwithftanding 
this precaution, found a ftrenuous and zealous ad- 
herent in John earl of Lincoln, whom his uncle 
Richard III. had declared preemptive heir to the 
crown, and who, in fupport of' his claim, a finally 
embarked for Flanders, to concert with his aunt 
Margaret, duchefs dowager of Burgundy, Inch mea- 
lures as were mod likely to facilitate the fuccefs of 
the undertaking. 

The duchefs, juftly irritated at king Henry’s 
treatment of her neice, and his unconquerable 
averfion to all the' friends of the houfe of York, 
entered with alacrity into all the defigns of Sim- 
nel, and with the concurrence of Lincoln and 
Lovel engaged to fupply him with two thoufand 
German troops of experienced valour, commanded 
by pne Martin Swartz, an officer of great courage 
and conduct, who were to embark for Ireland, 
and form a junflion with the forces of die newly 
created monarch. 

About the beginning of Map thefe auxiliaries 
arrived in Dublin, foon after which it was deter- 
mined in the council to crown Simnel in the mod 
public manner. A crown was accordingly taken 
from a flattie of the Virgin Mary, carried to the 
cathedral church of Dublin, and there placed on 
the head of the impoftor by the bifhop of Meath. 

The ceremony was no foon er finifhed than it was 
refolved, in the pretender’s council, immediately to 
invade England, where 'they doubted not but all die 
zealous adherents of the family of York would rea- 
dily join in every meafure to deduone Henry. 

A. D„ 1488. Having caufed fortifications to 

be erected along die eaftern coaft, the king re- 
turned to London, where he had the mortification 
to hear' that the earl of Lincoln and his continental 
fupplies had landed in Ireland ; in confequence 
of which- he colle&ed all the forces he could 
mufter'eo the environs of Coventry, where he re- 
folved to wait for more fobftancial information. 
Here he foon learned that Simnel and his party 
were landed in the county of Lane-after, and that 
forne few malecontents had already repaired to his 
ftandard. In their progrefs towards York, how- 
ever, inftead of feeing their numbers increafe as 
they had expefted, they found themfelves mi Dra- 
bly deceived;, for the inhabitants dreading the mi f- 
earriage of the enter-prize, or not difpofed to re- 
verence a king fet up by a confederacy of Irifh and 
Germans,, refolved to. di (countenance the fcheme, 
and the earl of Lincoln fearing his troops might 
take the alarm at the backwardness of the Enmlilh 
to' fupport them, refolved to make the bell ufe of 
the forces he had yet under his command, and en- 
gage the king’s- army, before their expedited rein- 
forcements fhould arrive. 

, 1 • * - 

In order to this he altered hrg, manoeuvres, and 
took Ins route towards Newark, which he formed a 
defign of attacking before.the royalifts could receive 
.tny luccours, I he king, in the mean time,. with- fist 

1 
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thoufand men, having reached Nottingham 

there joined by as many more, headed by the earl 
of Shrewfbury, and determined to rifaue a K,»i 
with the rebels at all events. 6 



D 



The two armies met in a fmall plain near they'! 
lage of Stoke, where they attacked each other with 
amazing impetuofity ; but fortune foon decided in 
favour of the royalifb. The rebels after an obffinatt 
refiftance, fuftained a total defeat, in which four 
thoufand men, (among whom was Count Martin 
Swartz, and the earls of Lincoln and Kildare) were 
flain on the fpot. Nor was the king’s army ex- 
empted from lofs on this day’s action, one half of 
hisforemoft ranks having fallen viftims to the f ury 
of the rebels. The ideal prince and his inftruftor 
were both taken prifoners ; but Henry, rightly con- 
ceiving that contempt was the propereft punifh- 
meat he could inflift on him, placed him in his 
kitchen where he difeharged the office of a turn- 
fpit, and was ranked among the meaneft of the 
king’s menial domeftics. Simon the prieft wa; 
committed to prifon, and no farther mention is 
afterwards made of him. 

As foon as the rebellion was fupprefled the king 
proceeded to Lincoln, and from thence to York, 
in Aiding in his way fevere punifkrments on all who 
had efpoufed the caufe of Simnel, or who pro- 
pagated a fuggeftion that the royal army had been 
defeated, as fuch a rumour had prevented feme 
powerful barons from joining the king before the 
adion. The lives of thefe delinquents, however, 
were fpared, and their pun-ifliment confined either 
to confifcation of their fortunes and effedls, orim- 
prifonment for life. 

In the co-urfe of his northern progrefs Henry dif- 
cavered that the general dilcontent among his fub- 
jeds arofe from the feverity- fliewn to the friends of 
the houfe of York, and the unaccountable delay 
of the queen’s, coronation. In order, therefore, to 
redrefs this grievance,, having returned triumphantly 
to London about the beginning of November, 
he> on the following da y 7 went to St. Paurs church,, 
and joined in a publick thankfgiving for his late 
luccefs again ft the rebels. The duke of Bedford 
was then appointed high-deward for the coronation 
of the queen, which was folemruzed* with the 
ufual formalities, on the twenty-fifth of November, 
upwards of two years after her marriage. 

A. D. 1489. Henry being now called upon to 

aflift the duke of Britanyv he fummoned a parlia- 
ment, to whom he applied for a fubfidy for that 
purpofe. A tax v/as accordingly voted upon all 
perfonal eftates and moveables. No. difficulty 
was found in levying this tax in any part of the 
kingdom,, except Yorkshire and the bifcoprick or 
Durham, which counties being , firmly attached to 
the incercft of the Houfe of York, detefted the then 
government, and for that reafon refufed to iubunt 
to die payment of the new duty, which they con- 

fidercdas.an intolerable impofition, , 

Finding the people fo obftinate in their reu 
ance, the commiffioners were obliged to make ap- 
plication to the earl of Northumberland, w & 

wrote to court for inftmdtions how to a£t. Tlie king 
ablolutely refufed to difpenfe with, the affeftme n | 
alledging eh at inch a partial exemption might a or 
juft caufe of complaint in the reft of the countic^ 
which would certainly claim an equal right to 

pure the payment of the tax. a . a; 

The earl, having called a meeting of the 1 U 
and freeholders of the county, cominuflica e 



them the king’s anfwer in fo peremptory 
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a man- 

ner,.as not only confirmed them in* their 
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folutions, but provoked their refen tment againft him- 
felf, and a mob being railed, they rafhed into his 
houfe and murdered him and feveral of his domeftics. 

The people were inftigated to this oppofition by a 
certain popular incendiary , named John Chamber, 
and appointing for their leader Sir John Egtemont, 
a zealous adherent of the houfe of York, they de- 
clared their refolution to march to London, and 
bid defiance to the royal ills. Henry, on hearing 
of this infurreftion, lent a body of troops to oppofe 
them, commanded by the earl of Surry, who had 
been releafed from the tower, and received again 
into favour. 

This nobleman's fir ft attack was fo fuccefsful, 
that the rebels were inftantly defeated, and Cham- 
ber taken prifoner. Sir John Egremont, however, 
efcapecl and fled for refuge to the duchefs-dowager 
of Burgundy, The king followed the earl of 
Surry with a very flrong reinforcement, and pro- 
ceeded to York, where John Chamber and feme of 
his accomplices were hanged, and the reft of the 
malecontents received a pardon. 

Having appointed the earl of Surry his lieute- 
nant in the north, and Sir Richard Temftal prin- 
cipal commilfioner for levying the duties, his ma- 
jeity returned to London, where he received the 
melancholy tidings of the defeat of the duke of 
Britany at St. Aubin. 

At this period likewife a rebellion was railed in 
Scotland againft James III. at the inftigation of 
his own lbn. James, having retired to Edinburgh 
caftle, applied to the kings of England and France 
for affiftance, and obtained a promife of fupport. 
The rebels notwithftanding prevailed, and his fon 
James, then but fifteen years of age, was proclaim- 
ed king, and in July ambaffadors arrived at the 
Englifh court with the notification of his accefiion 
to the throne of Scotland. 

A. D.. 1490. Henry now began to take into 
confideration the neceffaiy means for promoting 
the landed intereft of the kingdom. And as the 
encouragement of agriculture was juftly deemed 
the barrier of the Engliih government, and its bed 



defence againft the encroachments of the nobility, 
•this became the primary ohjeft of his attention, 
in purfuance of which his firft ftep was to abolifh 
the Feudal law, which placed upon an equal foot-' 
ing the gentleman and the Have. He had, by thele 
means, an opportunity of obferving that the pro- 
grefs of trade and agriculture advanced in propor- 
tion to the increafe of freemen, and the confe- 
'quent decline of the power of the barons. 

It is well known that war is ever the ruin of hus- 
bandry ; and the late commotions had proved 
fo deftrueftive to the peafants, and had made 
fuch dreadful havock in the realm, that the ara- 
ble- lands were' for the mo ft part converted to pas- 
ture ; towns and villages were defolated, the eccle- 
fiaftical revenues greatly diminifhed, and the king 
deprived of many of his mi oft valuable fubj efts. 

To reftore thele paftures to the beneficial pur- 
pofes of 'the ftate, by improving them and render- 
ing' them fit objefts of cultivation, an’ act was paf- 
fed, <c *that all houfes of hufbandry, that were 
'occupied with twenty acres of ground and up- 
wards, jfhould be manured and kept up forever, 
together with a competent proportion of land to 
be ufed and occupied with it.” This falutary law 
tended to aggrandize the fortunes of the cottagers 
or villains, 'and raife them from their abject dura- 
tions, to the enviable ftate of wealth and indepen- 
dence. ■■ 



A. D, 1491 



The marriage 



of the French 



king with the duchefs of Britany, . terminated the 
difputes between the duke and that monarch, ait 
event the moft unwelcome and difpleafing to king 
Henry; who, ; though he long dreaded it, had 
neglefted the proper meins for its prevention. For 
at the time when; to fiitiate his avarice; he was em- 
ployed in drawing a deed of fecurity for the fums 
he had advanced in Britany, he fhould have turn- 
ed his thoughts towards the reinforcement of the 
allied army. 

® , * k 

A; D. 1492. Henry, having conceived a refo- 
lution to re-atfleft the rights of his anceftors to the 
kingdom of France, fignified his intention to the 
parliament, which, at the Commencement of the 
year, he had called together for that purpofe. 
The brilliant fuccefTes at Creffy,- Poiftiecs, and A- 
giticourtj were alledged as inducements to put this 
great defign in execution, together with the’ victories 
formerly obtained by the valour of a few brave 
Englifh men over the rnoft formidable armies^ 
in France. Arguments were drawn to urge the ne- 
ceffity of raifing fupplies adequate to the impor- 
tance of the enterprize ; and that theft fupplies 
might not prove a burden upon the induftrious 
labourer and ufeful artificer, the king recommended 
to them, that they fhould be drawn from the 
purfes of the opulent, who were belt able to con- 
tribute towards them, 

An’objedt fo important as the acquifitidn of the 
kingdom of France, was not to be withftood by 
the commons ; fo that they not only ftimulated 
Henry to purfue his undertaking with vigour, but 
granted him the fubfidy with the greateft chearfnl- 
nefs, and, at his particular requeft, authorifed hini 
to levy a contribution on the wealthieft fubje&s 
throughout his dominions. 

It appeared, however, that Henry's intentions 
were far from being direfted towards applying thefe 
refources to the purpofe for which he had obtained 
them. As avarice was his ruling paffiqn, to gratify 
that paflifion was the foie aim of all his fpecious pre- 
tences, and the parliament was no fooner diffolved, 
than he received an embaffy from France with propo- 
fals which he never thought fit to communicates but 
as a peace was concluded in the courfe of the 
.fame year, it was judged that the preliminaries of 
that peace were the object of the embafly. -By this 
treaty it was agreed that Charles fhould. difeharge 
the debt contrafted by his queen for the defence of 
Britany, and that Henry fhould be paid the ar- 
rears of the fubfidy granted by the late king of 
France to Edward, the Fourth of England. No 
wonder then if an agreement from which the peo- 
ple were not to derive the lead advantage fhould 
excite their refentment, at being fleeced for the 
purpofe of enriching himfelf, under the oftenfible 
pretence of carrying on the war againft the conv- 
mon enemy. 

Nor was Henry himfelf uheonfeious of having 
brought upon himfelf die popular clamour: he 
law but too plainly the hearts of his fubj efts daily 
alienated from their allegiarfce. The general dif- 
content which now prevailed was not a little fo^ 
.mented by a new pretender to the the crown, much 
more formidable than Simnel. This new claimant: 
made hi$ firft appearance on the continent, under 
the name of Richard Plantagenet duke of York, 
lecond fon of Edward IV, fuppofed to have efcaped 
from the tower after the death of his brother. 

The father of this impoftor was faid to have 
been a jew at Tout-nay, of the name of Ofbeck, 
or Warbeck, who after his converfion came over to 
England and refided in London, where this fon of 

his 
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his was born and. baptised by the name of Petei, 
corrupted, after the B le midi manner, into Petei kin 
or Perkin. It was generally fuppofed that Edward 
had carried' off an illicit correfpOridencc with the 
•wife of Warbeck,- which feems to account for the 
flriking refemblance young Perkin bore to that 
monarch, and from this likenefs he was judged a 
fit inftrument to impofe himfelf upon' the people as 

the duke of York... 

Perkin, after fome' years refidence 
land,, had been removed by his parents to Flanders, 
•where Ire retained his native language, and, by 
affociating with gentlemen of his own' country,^ 
had acquired the mod elegant accomplifhments of 
body and mind. Thefe attraftiqns procured him 
the notice of the d'uchefs-dowager of Burgundy, 
who, anxious to deftroy the tranquillity ot Henry, 
found this youth extremely well fuited to her pur- 
pofes. She accordingly furnilhed him with his in- 
itrudiions to reprefent the du'ke of York,, and, in 
this affumed character,, to' affert his claim to the 
throne of England. That he might not' be found 
deficientin any refpeflt he was' made acquainted with 
all the peculiarities- relative to the duke he was to 
perfonate, together with the mod minute defcrip- 
tion of the pei Tons of his fuppofed parents and re- 
lations, and every tianfadbion in the court of Ed- 
ward, which a child of eleven years of age could 
be deemed capable of noticing and retaining.- 
To prevent, however, any fufpicion of her fe- 
cret defigns, IBe contrived that Perkin fhould ac- 
company the Lady Brompton' to Portugal, where he 
fhould continue until Henry declared war again d 
France. He was then ordered by the duchefs 
to make his fird appearance in Ireland, where he 
•Was mod likely to gain credit and liipport, from the 
Invariable attachment of that nation 'to the fa- 
mily of York. Agreeable to thefe indrutilions the 
pretended Richard Plantiagenet, duke of York, 
landed at Cork, as the fecond fon of king Edward 
IV. The credulity of the people gave him credit 
for his pretenfions, and great numbers docked to 
him from all parts. Thus far encouraged’ he wrote 
to the earls of Defmond and Kildare, foliciting 
"their liipport, in vindication of his rights-, with the 
addition of all their dependents over whom they 
had any influence. 1 he Arange dories he circu- 
lated concerning lii s e Rape from the cruel defigns 
of. Ids uncle Richard were fwal lowed with un- 
common avidity ; and the more incredible the par- 
ticulars he related, the greater degree of confidence 
he . feerned to obtain. 

i 

From Ireland his fame extended to France, 
whofe monarch font ambaffudors to invite him to 
his court, where he was received with all the 
honours due to the perfon he reprelented. At the 
conclufion of the late peace, Flenry applied to 
Charles, but without efte£t, for thefurfendcr of -his, 
perfon. But though the French king refufed to 
infringe the laws of hofpitality, he a. f fured Henry, 
he fhould have no aflidance from him to fuoport 
. b>s claim to the throne of England ; fo thatfind- 
ing himfelf bereft of every hope from that quarter, 
he was obliged to withdraw to Flanders, where he 
had the art to obtain admittance as a ftran°'er in- 
to the prefence of the ducheis-dowager,° from 
whom he had received all his indruclions. 

That fee might, however, exempt herfelf from 

aefigns, Margaret 
ignorance of his 
doubt his 



that he left not the lead doubt in the whole affem- 



of his being the 



bly 

duke of York. 
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any fufpicion of privity to his 
thought it neceflary to pretend. 



perfon, and 



teeming 



to 



t , , . , - veracity, 

caufed him to undergo a public examination, in 

Which he acquitted himfelf with lb much dignity, 



Richard Plantagemc 

Convinced, therefore, that fhe ran 
no rifque in fo doing, fine now acknowledged him 
■as her nephew, >. and as fhe thought proper to cail 

him, the White Rafe of England,. the di!tin<5tion 

' by which the houfe of York was known, as that 
of Laneafter- was by that of the red, durino- the 
civil’ broils between the two contending families. * 
The Englifh, ready to re/ail themfelves of 
every opportunity of manifeding their averfion to- 
the king, partly from that motive, and partly fr 0[U 
their natural credulity, were perfectly inclined to 
favour the impodure. Lord Fitzwalter, Sir Simon 
Mountfort, Sir Thomas Thwaits, and Sir Robert 
Clifford, were among tliofe who joined in the con- 
federacy to affert the pretenfions of Perkin ; but 
the perfon whofe influence bore the greatest fway 
i'n this affociation,, was Sir William Stanley, the 
lore! chamberlain, whofe brother (fthe celebrated 
lord Stanley)! had’ been the principal indiument in 
placing Henry on the throne. 

The abettors of this faction cfbbljfhed a cor- 
refpondence with the malcontents in Flanders, 
and emiffaries were employed at the court of Bur- 
gundy, who, after converting freely with the young 
pretender, wrote fatisfa&ory letters to the confe- 
derates, to allure them of his veracity and' iden- 
tity. 

While this confpmicv was carrying on and daily 
acquiring new ftrength from every quarter, Henry,, 
who received but a confufed intimation of it, dll- 
patched agents to find out the particulars of the 
impoflor’s birth, and, education, and to difeove 
who were his lecret abettors. The better to fuc- 
cced in his enquiries, he deviled a fcheme by 
which he might difeover the fufpedled parties. He 
ordered all the agents he had employed in this 
invedigation to be excommunicated at St. Paul’s, 
and their names entered in the. bead-roll of the 



r 



king’s enemies, according to the eftahlifhed prac- 
tice of the times-}, befides this, he endeavoured to 
come a-t the fecret 'clifpofitions of the nobility, by 
tampering with their fervants foi: that purpoll 
And while he was fb afflduous in procuring the 
defined' intelligence, he was no lefs fo in producing 
the mod incontrovertible evidences of the mur- 
der of the duke of York in the Tower, 
thefe were the confedions of Sir James Tyrrel 
and his fervant Dighton, who made no temple 
to avow themfelves the horrid perpetrators of this 
atrocious aft of cruelty. This proof of the two 

been fmothered in the 
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princes- 

tower,, {landing barely upon the aflfertion of per- 
Ions of firch an infamous character, was but lit- 
tle credited,, and feerned for want of better fupport 
to 1 confirm many In their belief that Perkin was 

the identical duke of York,, and as fuch entitled 

% 

to every afJIftance they could give him. 

The my fieri ous conduct of Henry on this oca- 
don ferved but ro ftrengthen the general opinion 
•a* to the validity of Perkin’s claim, for tie in* 
telligence he had received of the life of that ad- 
venturer was not public k’ly notified by proclama- 
tion, but only circulated in dark and incongui- 
ous reports by his courtiers and dependents. 

While, affairs remained in this perplexed ant 
intricate fituation, the king had difperfed his ip 1 ^ 

throughout all Flanders, and by conntierablebnbu 

had gained over Ionic whom he knew to be m t ie 
I intereft of his enemy. Sir Robert Clifford ' vaS 
the mod confpicuous among thefe, from ^ 
he obtained die whole particulars ot Perkin s 
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and tra,nfa£Hons> together with the names of thofe 
-who had fecretly combined in his caufe* 

. Henry now difpatched ambaffadors to the arch- 
duke, rep r.efen ting Margaret as ,the contriver of 
this impo.fture, and infifting on the iunender of 
Perkin, who had no right to protection accord- 
ing to the law of nations, blit ought to be treated 
as a pirate, and a nuifance to fociety. The arch- 
duke' in reply, tefhified his great regard to the 
Englifh monarch, but alledged he had nd power 
to controul the actions of the duchefs-dowager, 
whofe authority was abfolute in her own domi- 
nions. y 

Incenfed at the ingratitude of niany of his 
‘courtiers, (a lift of whom Sir Robert Clifford had 
delivered to the king, in which were inferred the 

names of thofe ' with whom the duchels and Per- 

* » • 

'kin maintained a correfpondenee) orders were 
iffued for apprehending, lord Fitzwaltcr, Sir Si- 
mon Moiintford, Sir Thomas Thwaits, William 
Daubigny, John and Robert Ratcliff, Thomas 
Creffenor, and Thomas Afhwood, who were ar- 
refted, arraigned, convifted and condemned for 
holding a treafonable correfpondenee with the king’s 

Mouritford, 



Ratcliff, and Daubigny 
The lord Fitz-Wal- 



enemies. 

were immediately executed. 

ter was conveyed to Calais, where, being unable 
to brook confinement, he made an attempt to ef- 
cape, but being difeovered was condemned to fuf- 
fer death, and the reft of the confpirators were 
pardoned and fet at liberty. 

The principal delinquent ftill remaining to be 
punifhed was, Sir William Stanley, whofe office of 
‘Chamberlain, and whofe refpectable connexions 
in the kingdom feemed to exempt him from cen- 
fure. That* he might not, however, elude the 
hand of juftice, Clifford was ordered over to Eng- 
land,. and to accufe him in perfon, which he did 
to the furprize of all who heard him. Henry af- 
fected to receive this intelligence as falfe and ma- 
licious 5 but Clifford ■ perfifting in his charge, 
Stanley was committed to prifon, and ftiortly af- 
ter brought before the privy-council. On his ex- 
amination he readily acknowledged the juflnefs of 
the charge exhibited againft him by Clifford, either 
imagining that an open confeffion might ferve, as 
an Atonement, or relying on his .former ler-vices 
for fafety and forgivenefs. But in this he found 
himfelf miftaken for after a delay of fix weeks, 
■(during which the king affefted to deliberate on 
his condudt) he was brought to trial, condemned, 
and fhortly after beheaded. 

A. D. 1494. Upon the extinction of this con- 
federacy, Henry turned his attention to the af- 
fairs of Ireland, where he was informed Perkin 
had fe cured himfelf a very confiderable party. 
He appointed "his fecond fon Henry, then only 
in the third year of his age, Lieutenant of that 
kingdom, and Sir Edward Poynings his deputy 
in the adminiftradon of the civil and military de- 
partments of government. 

Sir Edward, on his arrival in Ireland, made 
a very diligent and ftrift enquiry into the con- 
duct of all thofe who had rendered themfelves 
liable to fufpicion, and particularly the earls of 
Defmond and Kildare, who had carried on an epis- 
tolary correfpondenee with the pretender. Thefe, 
however, both experienced the king’s clemency, 
And received a free pardon, which was afterwards 
extended to all the rebels in that kingdom, the 
king wifely judging that there was no way fo 
likely to crnfli the feeds of rebellion as by a£ts 
of mercy, which for that reafon he thought pro- 
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per to adopt in preference to that rigour and 
feverity which had already created him fo many 
enemiesj and efpecially in a country, the inhabi- 
tants or which were fo generally attached to the 
interests of the hpufe of York. 

The influence of Henryk infatiablc avarice got 
the better of all the defigns his clemency had 
fuggefted ; and though he was deemed the ric-heft 
foyereign that ever fat on the Englifh throne, his 
abundance ferved only to excite his rapacious de- 
fires* Nothing could ftop his avidity for accumu- 
lating riches* He enforced the execution of the 
penal laws, fo that no fubjeft, however exalted his 
ftaticn, was fafe. Payments only could protect the 
rich,. and inability defend the poor. \ 

The find object of his feverity wasSir William Ca- 
pe], Alderman of London, who was falfely accufed, 
and condemned in the fum of 2700 pounds, 1606 of 
of which was accepted byway of • compofition ; 
blit the molt flagrant inftance of his extortion and 
ingratitude, was his profecution of tlie lord 
chamberlain Stanley, by whofe death the king 
found himfelf in poffeffion of an eftate of three 
thoufand pounds a year, befides forty thoufand 
marks in cafh and plate, together with jewels, fur- 
niture and effedts, to an immenfe value, in his 
caftle of Holt. '* , 

So many complicated iriftances of avarice and 
ingratitude could not fail to incur the popular 
refentment, which was exhibited in the moft acri- 
monious and fatirical libels againft the judges, the 
council, and the king himfelf, in revenge for which 
five perfon s of inferior rank, who were detected in 
diftributing them, were executed on a charge of 
high treafon. 

A r D. 1495. The next fummer Henry took 
another journey into the North, under colour of 
paying a vifit to the earl- of Derby, to vindicate 
to him his proceedings againft the late lord cham- 
berlain, who was brother to that nobleman. 

Perkin Warbeck having been furniflied with 
fome fhips and a number of forces to enable him 
to make a defeent in England, refplved not to 
negledt this favourable opportunity. ' In the month 
of July, therefore, he embarked’ and landing fome 
of his party on the Kentifh coaft, began to found 
the difpofitions of the inhabitants, 

Notwithftanding an attempt made to'perfuadc 
the gentlemen of the country, , that a powerful 
force was preparing’ in Flanders to fupport the 
duke of York’s pretentions, they, inftead of join- 
ing them as they were folicited, endeavoured, by 
fair promifes, to decoy the impoflfor on fhore, in 1 
order to fecure his perfon and deliver him tip to 
the king’s refentment. The cautious youth, how 
ever, refufed to hazard his fafety 6n thefe flatter 
ing affurances, and the difappointed Englifh a~ 
venged themfelves of his want of confidence, by 
putting to the fvvord all whom he had landed, ex- 
cept about an hundred and fifty, who were con- 
duced to London, and afterwards hanged on gib<- 
bets erefted along the fea-coaft. • 

In confequence of this difafter, Perkin returned to 
Flanders i but, in about three months after, effected 
a- fecond landing in Ireland, where he expected the 
like favourable reception he had before met with 
from the partisans of the houfe of York. But 
thefe hopes were now entirely defeated, the king 
having taken every mOafure for fuppreffing all 
tumults and infurreftions in that part of his domi- 
nions. Difappointed, therefore, in his defigns in 
Ireland, he determined to try his fortune in Scot- 
land, where, indeed, his affairs feemed to wear a 
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more benignant afpeft. On demanding an au- 
dience of James the Fourth of that nation, he 
was cordially received by that weak monarch* who 
not only gave implicit credit to- the ftory of his 
.birth and adventures* but even honoured him 
with fo great a dtgiee of confidence* as to give 
him lady Catherine Gordon in- marriage* a lady 
endowed with a great fhare ot beauty and under- 
Handing, who was daughter of the earl of Hunt- 
ley* and nearly related to himfelf. 

A., D. 1496. Not* did the favours of the Scot- 
tijfh king ftop here ; for*, not fatisfied with having 
afforded Perkin flicker at his court* he deter- 
mined to ufe his u cm oil endeavours to put him 
in poffcfiiom of the crown of England. A rna- 
nifetto' v; as according publiflled* in which Henry 
. was ftigm adzed as an ulurpcr* tyrant and liuir- 

j and the molt fed ucing promiies held out 
to fuch as fhould join their lawful prince* and in- 
veil him with the ciown of which he had been 
unjuftly deprived. This proceeding* however* was 
attended with no fuccefs notwithftanding the fpirk- 
ed manner in which it v/as fet on foot. The 
Englifh. were too well acquainted with the ri- 
gour of their reigning monarch* and thought it 
highly impolitic to entru'i their lafety and pof- 
feflions to a fl ranger* even though he fhould prove 
to be the legitimate offspring of Edward IV- So 
that finding the Englifh refilled, the lead affift- 
ance, James del pal red of aceocnplifhing the bu- 
finefs he had begun*, and contented himfelf with 
ravaging the country*, to indemnify himfelf for 
the charges of the expedition. 

The coufequc'nces, however* of this attempt* 
unfucccfsful as it proved* were not deemed wor- 
thy to be flighted, by Henry* who could not but 
be. confclous of the. progrefs Perkin had hitherto 
made in the affe&ion of his fubje&s, the influence 
of the Yorkifis over the Irifli*. together with the 
convenient fittiation of the invader* to embrace 
'the firft opportunity of making another trial. 
With this unfavourable profped before him* the 
.king thought it beft*, At all events* to provide 
againftconring.encfes*>aiid therefore iffued a. general 
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pardon to all the Inin who had taken up arms in 
behalf of the pretender, -which he fuppofed would 
prevent their- engaging a fee and. time in any fu- 
ture rebellion’. And in order to fecure an alliance 
with James, he empowered Richard Fox, bilhop 
of Durham,, to offer that prince his deleft daugh- 






of faction. With him was 
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, . , joined Thomas Flam 

mock, a clamorous lawyer; and thefe t\Vo underto i 
to harangue the people, who they fad ought n ot t 
be burdened with the expences of a Scottilh 
as the fiefs of the crown were the proper funds ^ 
propriated to fuch purpofes. The populace thu" 
convinced of the illegality of this meafure put 
t t'hemfelves tinder the guidance of Jofeph ant 
Flammock, who readily quitted their refpe&ive 
profeffions and undertook to conduft the enter 

prize, till fome perfon of rank fhould affume the 
command. 

Weapons of various kinds were immediately 
procured, armed with which, and headed by thele 
leaders, the infurgents, marched through the 
counties of Devon andSomerfet, and picked tm 
a number of ffragglers in their way. Their firft 
exploit was at Taunton, where they murdered a 
colledtor, who had been rather rigid in the dif- 
charge of hrs duty.. 

On their arrival at Wells they were joined 
by Lord Audley* a popular nobleman, of a rdt- 
lefs ambitious and faftious difpofition, to whom 
the command was. now transferred,, and who led 
them with all expediiion towards London, threat* 
ning vengeance againft the king’s commiilioners 
but committing, however, no devaftation, by the 
way. Neverthelefs, in dead of continuing their 
route to the capital, which had been their original 
intention, they pitched their camp on Blackheath, 
between Eltham and Greenwich. Their object 
in fo doing was the hopes of being joined by the 
Kerrtifh inhabitants,’ many of whom had been re- 
marked for their zeal anti attachment tofhecaufe 
of freedom. But in this part of their projeff they 
failed, the nobility and freeholders having taken 
fuch 
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The late interference of James which. they paffed,, and flattered himfelf that the 



ter' in marriage 
A. D. 1497. 

in favour of Perkin furnilhed Henry with a pre- 
tence to apply for a new fubfldy. In January 
therefore, ric called a parliament in which he urged 
the nece fifty of carrying on a war with Scotland, 
for which a lum of money muft he immediately 
r&ifedj not that this -plea had any foundation in 
reality, but that Iris bound! ds capacity would in 
refources find at leaf!: a temporary gratification. 
Not doubting the fuccefs of his negotiation with 
Scotland, he. determined to be fpeedy In levying 
the tax which had been granted, fearful left the 

* a peace' might put ; it out of his 
power.- • _ - 

Eut the colledioo . of this, full-fldy was- attended 



with more, difficulty than he had forefeen ; for the 



prudent precautions* that not a Angle maa 
could be obtained* which fo intimidated many of 
the rebels* that' they returned to their own habita- 
tions . 

% • 
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Although Henry had fullered the infurgents to 
proceed thus far without interruption*, he was yet 
refolved to keep a confiderable referve of troops in 
the fouthern parts of the kingdom*, having previ- 
oufly provided againft* the danger of a Scottilh in- 
valid! by detaching the earl of Surry with an ar- 
my to defend the northern frontiers; 

Hearing, that. the rebels had committed no. ads 
of violence on their way*, lie put himfelf in no great 
hafte to oppofe them*, but employed himfelf m 
founding the difpofi’tions of the counties through 




length and fatigue of their march would tire them. 

out* and induce them to difperfe. 

The Londoners were, notwithftanding* filled with 
| dreadful apprehenfions* till they faw the king coiv* 
j cert mcafures for their fecurity*. and even take up 
[ his flat ion between them and the enemy. Henry 
was no fooncr informed that the rebels had en- 
camped on Black-heath* than he ranged his army 
in thr f ee- divifionsy one of which commanded by the 
• earl of Oxford was prepared to. cut oft their retreat*, 
and attack them in the rear as occafion fhould re*- 
quire. • Lord d’Aubigny having the commant 0 
the fecond body* was. to engage them in front, an 
Henry himfelf was encamped with the thn 1 
vifion in be, George's Fields,, in order that 1 

might be in readinefs to fupply the other two wi 

cafe 01 



ble a grievai 



anee. ' 1 iVefe dife on tents were greatly 
aggravated by Michael Jofeph* a farrier of Bod- 
wlfo was ever a popular ' orator k the eaufe 



or, in 



sect 



occalianal reinforcements*. 
dents*, to make a fate retreat to the metropp* 13 : 

Having given fuch manifeft inftances othis 
tion and prudence* he fignified his intentions 0 1^ 
gaging the rebels on Monday* though his reu ^ 
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fign was to attack them on Saturday, which rhanceu- j] 
vre was attended with the defired fu’ccefsk In the 

* 4 , , 1 1 

afternoon of the 22.d of June the Lord d’Aubigny,' 
having arranged his troops in proper order, march- 
ed towards the enemy* On his arrival at Deptford, 
he repulfecl an advanced guard of the rebels placed 
to fecure the bridge, after which; afcending the 
hill, he found the main body on the heath ieemingly 
In great diforder, not having fuipefted that any 
attack would be made till the.enfuinp; Monday; 

w ^ > » •" * I 

On the appearance of d’Aubigny they drew up 
their forces with all expedition, and defended them- 
fclves with fuch rdblution, that upwards of three 
hundred of the king’s troops were (lain. D’Au- 
bigny, in advancing to the charge, was taken pri- 
foner, but the valour of his fold iers foon releafed 
him from captivity, and flew great numbers of the 
rebels, who, in their endeavours to dcape by flight, 
were intercepted by that divifion commanded by 
the earl of Oxford. 1 

In this aft ion two thoufand of the rebels were 
flam. Lord Audley, Flammock and Jofeph were. ta- 
ken, and the remainder furtendered at difcretion* 
And ley was beheaded, on. Tower-hill, Flammock 
and Jofeph were hanged at Tyburn; and the reft, 
amounting to near fixteen thoufand, were pardoned. 

.. Such being the ftate of affairs in the fouth* we 
nOw proceed to give an account of what was doing 
in the northern parts of the kingdom* James, king 
of Scotland, having made a fecond irruption into 
England, had befieged the cattle of Norham, but 
was foon obliged to retreat by; the earl of Surry, - 
Who marched - to relieve the place, and purified him 
to his own country, where he reduced the cattle of 
AytOn, between Berwick and Edinburgh. But 
conferences were foon afterwards held at Ayton, 
oh the mediation of Don Pedro d* Ayala the Spa- 
niflt ambaffiidor, and with the joint' content of both 
fbvereigns. 

The negotiation was. at firft attended with fome 
difficulty, on 'account of the/ fate, of Perkin War- 
beck, whom James refufed to lhrrendcr. It was 
refolvdd, however, at length that the Pretender 
ffiould be honorably diftflifled, and that matters 
flfoLild'comintie’in the fame train as if he had ne- 
ver been received in Scotland. Whereupon James 
.' told Warbeck, that as he had exerted all his power 
in his behalf, and had met with, no encouragement, 
from the Englifli, he could not expeft that he, 
fhould be able to eftablifli him on the throne of that 
kingdom in direft oppofition to their inclinations. 
He advifed him, therefore, to prolecute fome more 
likely methods for the attainment of his defign, 
and withdraw to fome other country 5 alluring him,.' 
that he would neverthelefs equip him with a Lip- 
ply of money and {hipping to convey him to a 
more eligible fituation. Perkin’s refolution fup- 
po’rted'him'under the prefftire of his misfortunes, 
and having obtained conveyance for himfelf and 
wife, he departed, for Ireland, and landed at 
Corke, where he found {till a conftderabte number 
of friends and adherents. 

After his departure, the commiffioners at Ayton 
concluded a truce for leven years, the fubftance of 
Which was that lloftiliti.es ftiould entirely ceafe be- 
tween the two kings ; that fome particulars ftill un- 
determined, fhould be left to the decifion of Fer- 
dinand and'Ifabella' of Spain, and that the truce 
ffiould continue for theTpace of twelve months, af- 
ter the death of that party which fhould firft hap- 
pen. Though the treaty was wholly filent. as' to 

the marriage of James and ,the daughter of Henry, 
that event afterwards took place, and eftabliflted 
an union between the two crowns. 



a • , 

, A, D, 1498. NotwithftancUng peace, was now. 
fettled with all the powers of Europe, Henry 
was in a far different lituation with, reipeft to his 
own fubjefts. His clemency to the Oofnifh infur- - 
gents infteadof conciliating their affeftiphs, tended 
only to create new d iforders,' On their arrival at 
their own habitations, they infinuated that the 
king’s lenity proceeded from fear,' agd. not from, 
principle ; and this opinion gained ground with the 
majority of the people.’ Thefe-lentiments encou- 
raged them tofmake another effort agafnft the go-- 
verilment, m which they were joined by many of 
their friends and acquaintance : and ftilj farther to - 
ftrCngthen their party and countenance their pro- 
ceedings, Perkin was invited over from Ireland, to " 

. - cz- •* - • # . I ; * ^ m t : T * 

command their expedition;’ . . 

^ 1 » | ► 

Being aflured, that he fhould fin'd many friends to» 
fupport him, Perkin accepted, the invitation, and 
embarking with about 70 men in four Tmall vef- 
fels landed at Whitefand bay in the month of Sep- 
tember. 

• * * * ' 

Perkin no fooner made his appearance at Bod- 
min, than the populace to the number of three 
thoufand flocked to his ftandard. Here lie firft' 

^ 4 

0 

affumed the title of Richard the fourth, king of 
England, and catifed himfelf to be publickly pro- 
claimed as fitch, exhorting the multitude to arm' 
themfelves in defence of his and their common 
rights, and to wreft the feeptre out of the hands 
of an ufnrpcr. 

Refolving not to fliffer the fpirits of his party 
to languifh, he led them on gallantly to the gates 
of Exeter, intending to eftablifli a magazine in 
that town, and retain it as an afylum in cafe of 
misfortune. 

refilling him admittance, he refolved to take the 
: city by ftonn. But being unprovided with artil- 
lery for that purpofe, he had recourfe to fettling the* 
walls. All his attempts, however, proved' fruit- 
'd els : the inhabitants made a vigorous reftftance, 
and the aflailants were repulfed with the lofs of 
two hundred men. 



Finding the inhabitants obftinate in 



In the mean time Henry, having 'gained intelli- 
gence of the proceedings of Perkin, teftifted' great' 
iatisfaftion on the occafion, declaring himfelf over- 
joyed at the thoughts of having art interview with' 
a perfon he had long de fired to fee. The nobility 
and gentry, of Devonfhire now railed troops at 
their own expence, equally zealous to' repel’ the - 
infurgents, and remove all fufpicions of their fide- 
lity to the king. The lords D’Aubigny and 
Brooke, the earl of Devonfhire an'd the duke" of 
Buckingham appeared at the head of their relpec- 
tive forces, anxious for an opportunity of dis- 
playing their courage and loyalty, and the "king or- 
dered D’Aubigny to march towards Exeter, to - 
.which place he promifed foon to follow Kim with a 
numerous army. 

Perkin, informed of thefe preparation's, raifed 
the fiege of Exeter, and retired to Taunton, where' 
he declared he would hazard a battle. Plis fol- 
lowers amounting to feven. thoufand- men, appeared 
ready to fupport him j but his courage failing him, 
heftole away lecrerly from them in thjp night, and 
took fan&uary in the monaftery of Beaulieu in the 
new 1 - foreft. Lord d’Aubigny, hearing of his re- 
treat, detached three hundred horfe to befet the 
fanftuary, till farther orders. 

The wretched adherents of Perkin, finding 
themfelve.s deferred, laid down their arms, and 
Submitted to the king’s mercy, which was extend- 
ed to all except a few of the principals, who alone 
.were treated with capital leverity. A detachment 
of cavalry was then ordered to St. Michael’s 

mount. 
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mount, to fecure the lady Catherine Gordon, Per- 
kin’s wife, as the king forefaw that in cafe of her 
pregnancy the rebellion might be continued to 

'On her arrival in his ma- 



atiother generation. 

jelly’s prefence he was fo captiyated with her beauty 
and graceful deportment, that he refolved to /hew 
her all the lenity due to her fex and quality, pro- 
mi ling her protection, appointing her a reputable 
Ration near the perfon of the queen, and allowing 
her a confidcrable penfion, which fhe, enjoyed till 

her death. 

Henry after this proceeded to Exeter, to the 
mayor of which he prefen ted his fword ingrati- 
tude for his hgnal defence of the city, and the 
zeal he had teftlfied to the royal caufe. A coun- 
cil of war was now called to determine in what 
manner to diipofe of Perkin, who Rill remained in 
the fandhiary. By foine it was fuggeRed that he 
fliould be dragged from his retreat, and made a 
public example; but the king was of opinion that 
mild methods would anfwer a much better purpofe. 
Some perfons were, therefore, deputed to treat with 
Perkin, and, to prevail with him, on affurance of 
pardon, to. furrenderhimfelf to juRice, and make 
a full confeffion of every circum (lance of his im- 
po/hire. The defperate Rate of his affairs induced 
him to accept the king's offers, and to quit the 
fandhiary, without hefuation. Henry, defirous of 
feeing him, had him brought to court, where he 
looked at him from a window ; but he was never 
admitted into his prefence. Pie was then led 
through the Rreets in a kind of mock triumph from 
WeR mi after to the Tower, where one of his chief 
abettors was executed ; and himfelf figned a 
confeffion, which was neverthelefs fo defedtive and 
eonttadiftory, that, inRead of explaining the ’im- 
poRure, it feryed but to involve it in Rill greater 
jnyftery and perplexity. 

A. D. 145)9- However, though Perkin’s life 
was /pared, he was Rill kept in confinement, 
which not being long able to brook, he efcaped 
from his guard, and flying to the fandtuary of 
Shene, put himfelf into the hands of the prior of 
that monaRery. He was a fecond time requeRcd 
to rely on the king’s clemency; but this he refufed,' 
and, in order to degrade him to the moR abjedfc 
Rtuation, he was fet in the Rocks at WeRmin- 
Rerarjd in Cheapfide, and compelled to read aloud 
the confeffions he had formerly made. ITe was af- 
terwards condudted to the Tower, where fuch was 
his ' turbulent and adtive difpofition, that hp en- 
gaged in a plot which coR him his life, Plaving 
round ineans to obtain an intimacy with fome fer- 
vantsof Sir John Digby, lieutenant of the Tower, 
and by their means effedted a correfpondence with 
the unfortunate earl of Warwick, they agreed to- 
gether to take the firR opportunity of cfcaping. 
They, however, perceived that this could not be 
done without murdering the lieutenant, in order to 
which Perkin tampered with the'fervants, who, iris- 
faid, agreed to perpetrate the horrid deed, and thus 
fecure the gates of the Tower, by which the pri- 
soners might make their eicape to fome fecure part 
of the kingdom. 

It has been conjeftured that Perkin was per- 
mitted to enter into this correfpondence with the 
earl of Warwick by the connivance of the king, 
who hoped that his' enterprizing fpirit and infinua- 
ting addrefs would engage the Ample Warwick 
in fome projedl, that would afford a pretence for- 
taking away the life of that nobleman. 

The. clefigns ot the (agacious Henry were prealy 
facilitated by another commotion which wa? now 



^ k 



raifed in Kent, where a yotfng man called Ralph 
Wilford* a fhoemaker’s fon, perfonated the earl of 
Wanvick ? under the tuition of one Patrick an Au. 

guftine Monk* who* in his fummons* exhorted. the 

people to take up arms in his favour. The friar 
and pupil were both arretted ; and Wilford was 
hanged without ceremony, but the tutor, who had 
been employed as a tool by the king's erniflaries, 
obtained his pardon. This- was but the prologue 
to the tragedy of Perkin and the earl of Warwick, 
the former of whom being tried at Weft m inker* ’ 
and convifted on the evidence of the fervants of 
the Tower* was hanged at Tyburn*: together with 
John Walter* mayor of Corke, a firm adherent in 
his caufe through all the viciffitudes of his for- 
'tune. . Blewet and Afhwood* two of the fervants, 
fhared the fame fate, but fix of their accomplices* 
who had been like wife condemned, were afterwards 
pardoned. Within a few days after Perkin’s exe- 
cution* the wretched carl of Warwick was tried by 
his peers* -and* being convidted of high treafon* 
was beheaded on Tower-Hill on the 2.8th of No- 
vember ;■ and with him perifhed the laft male heir 
of the Houle of York. 

A. D. 1 500. Henry* having no longer any op- 
pofition to dread, refolved to increafehis opulence 
at the expence of his enemies. Pretending there- 
fore that the rebels were amenable to the rigour of 
the law* hcMnfifted that every one fhould pnrehafe 
his pardon feparately* from which device he ob- 
tained very confiderable relources. And in order- 
tp levy the money ariling from thefe indulgen- 
ces* commiflioners were appointed to difeover who 
were the perfons that had been diredly or indi- 
redly engaged in the rebellion of Perkin or the 
Blackfmith. .Thefe inquifitors were authorized to t 
demand a fine from every one who claimed the be- . 

| nefit of this pardon, and even to feize the effefts. 
of the deceafed* ttiould their heirs 'refufe to make 
a compofition, * 

Thele arbitrary andoppreftive meafures were ge- . 
nera)ly imputed to the pernicious countels of car- 
dinal Moreton, archbifhop of * Canterbury* whole 
death at this time diffufed univerfal joy through* 
out the kingdom. This prelate was fucceeded by. 
Henry Dean* bifhop of Salilbury* and it.foon 
■plainly appeared, that Moreton had been unjuftly , 
cenfured for an extortion which was the foie effed 
of the king’s o.wn avarice. 

A. D. 1501. An accident happened at the be- , 

ginning of the year enfning* which gave Henry 
great uneafinefs* and v/as productive of lome ftate- 
commotions. The .earl of Suffolk* (nephew to 
Edward IV. and brother to the earl of Lincoln, 
who loft his life at the battle of Stoke) had in his 
paffion killed a man, and though he was allied to, 
the houte of York* the king refufed (and indeed 
veryjuftly) to indulge him with a pardon* trnlefs . 
he fhoulci appear and plead it publickly. ^ This 
was confidered .by the earl as an indignity nk 
fuited to his pride, in refentment of which, he re-*, 
tired in difguft to his. aunt the dutchefs of Bur- 
gundy. . ' - 

Henry was alarmed at the ftep taken by Suffolk: . 
he was fearful left he fhould concert fome defignj 0 
his prejudice j and therefore dilpatched enmffanes . 
to the continent* with large. offers and promifosH 0 . 
that nobleman* which being accepted* a reconcile 
'ation took plac^* and Suffolk returned to L n SP 
land. . , 

The death of Perkin and the earl of Warwick 

having teemed the crown to Henry again ft ^hp re ') 
tenders* a marriage , took place between , 
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prince of Wales, and Catherine, daughter of 'Fer- 
dinand of Arragon, which was folemnized with 
.great fplcndor on the fourteenth of November, the 
prince being in his fifteenth, and the princefs in 
her nineteenth year. Her . dowry was laid to 
amount to two hundred thousand ducats in fpecie, 
Fefides jewels and plate ; and the jointure fettled 
upon her, in cafe the prince fhould die before his 
.acceffion to the throne, was a third part of the 
principality of Wales, the dukedom of Cornwall, 
and the earldom of Chcfter. 



A. D. -1502, 



This marriage was foon after 

O 
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deftly replied, they were, only retained on this occa- 
fion to. do his. majefty the greater honour. The 
king ftarted back, faying u By my faith, my lord ? 
<c I thank you for your good cheer; but I- mult 
“ not fufFer the laws to be broken before my 
<c face; my attorney-general nrxuft talk with you/' 
Nor did he fcruple to verify his’declaratiori, for the 
earl is faid to have paid no Ids than fixteen thou- 
fand marks for this pretended offence. 

The refult of thefe iniquitous proceedings if as a 
general tumult among the people, whofe violence 
was farther excited and encouraged by the earl of 



Succeeded by another, between the king of Scot- Suffolk, who having diffipated and impoverished 



land and the princefs Margaret, daughter of .Henry ; 
the treaty for which being ratified by the Scottifh 
ambaffadors in London, -qn the twenty-fourth of 
'January, the nuptials were folemnized by proxy, to 
'the great fatisfafrion of the people, who hoped that 
in confequence. of this event, all differences would 
fubfide between the two nations. Their joy, how- 
, ever, was but of Ihort duration, being greatly 
damped by the death of Arthur, who about five 
.months after his marriage, departed, this life at 
Ludlow, univerfally lamented by the Englifh, who. 
Fad formed great expectations, from his extraordi-. 
nary talents, had he lived to enjoy the crown. His 
jade and dignities devolved upon his -brother Henry, 
afterwards king of ■ England. 

A, D. 1.503. The death of the queen in child- 
bed, which happened the beginning, of this year, 
inftead of being confiderecl by the king as a misfoiv 
.tune. gave him no little pleasure, as his hatred to 
-the family of York could never be eradicated. 

As Henry advancedin years his avarice increafed, 
and. the methods he took to fill his coffers at the 
expence of his fubjects were highly unjuftifiable. 
T or this purpofe he had pitched upon two infamous 
minifters, called Empfon' and Dudley, as perfectly , 
qualified to. promote his avaricious defigns. They 

Toth followed the practice of the law, the firft of 
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low extraction, brntifh behaviour, and an unrelent- 
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ing difpofition ; the other better.born indeed, and 
Fptter bred, but equally inflexible and cruel. Their 
method was to, prefer indictments againft the ob- 
jects, of -their oppreffion, and commit them to 
.prifpn on falfe accufavions, which having" clone 
their liberty could only be obtained by heavy fines, 
which were extorted as mitigations and compo- 
sitions as they were then called;. and to fuch a 

■ height of Injuftice were they at laft arrived, that 
even the common forms of law were difpenfed 
..with, and caufes were decided without the verdidt 
of a jury ♦ In. this fummary way. did they deter-, 
mine upon, the properties of thelubjefts, ^nd con- 

. fife ate -their eftates to the royal treafury. - 

Thefe oppreffions were, not only countenanced 
by the king, but he even condescended to practice 
them. himfelf ; nor coqldfhe remonftrances of. the 
fufferang parties in the lead avail them againft this' 
.unwarrantable exercife , of arbitrary power. Nor 
. waait his , enemies only whom ke plundered ; but even 
his friends, and thole to whom he lay under the 
„greate(i, obligations were made to feel the effects of 
his boundlefs rapacity. .One day when he was on 
a vific to the. earl of Oxford, to whom he was in a 
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great meafure indebted for his crown, after having 
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been .entertained in, a moft fumptuous and hofpi- 
table, manner, as he .was preparing to-departhe faw 
.ranged, on both-fides a number- of, men dreffed in, 
.rich liveries. The king furpriped at feeing, fo- 
-many domeftics, .afleed bis lordfhip whether he con-; 
ftantly retained in his fervice fo .confiderable. a 

* « » - i .* 4 ' .... 1 

mumber • of. menial ferv-ants; The earl very - mo-; 
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his fortunes, was in hopes of repairing them by 
the contrivancce of new fchemes againft Henry’s 
perfon and government. Becoming by degrees 
more and more popular, he found means to ac- 
quire a number of adherents, and went over to 
Flanders, with a view of obtaining fuccours from 
Margaret of Burgundy. 

A farmed at his retreat, Henry employed Sir Ro- 
bert Curfon, governor of the caftle of Hammes, 
to practife the felf fame expedient, which had for- 
merly fruftrated all the Tneafures of Perkin War* 
beck. That officer acquitted, himfelf fo dexte- 
roufly. in the talk affigned him, that in a fhor.t time 
he infinuated himfelf into the favours of Suffolk, 
and foon became acquainted with the names and 
perfons of all the parties concerned. In confe.- 
quence of this information, which Sir Robert im- 
mediately communicated to the king, writs were 
iffued againft William Courtney, earl of Devon- 
fli ire, Henry’s brother-in-law, and hufband to the 
princefs Catherine, daughter of Edward IV. Wil- 
liam de la Pole, brother to the earl of Suffolk, Sir 
James Tyrrcl and Sir John Wyndham, George, 
lord Abergavenny and Sir Thomas Green, were 
upon a flight jufpicion taken into ^cuftody,' but 
were foon difeherged for want of evidence. 

The ear] of Devon and de la Pole were de- 

* 1 < 1 ^ 

tained in confinement during the king’s life, 
though no material charge was ever brought .a- 

gain ft them, Tyrrell, fo notorious for his fhare 
in the death of Edward V. with Wyndham, and 
fome others of lefs confequence, were executed as 
traitors. Suffolk found refuge for fome time in 
Flanders, where he was protected by Philip the 
archduke of Auftria, and entertained in a manner 
fui table to his character. 

Finding himfelf fecure from any farther appre- 
henfions in confequence of the revolt of Suffolk, 
Henry directed his attention towards a bufinefs of 
very material importance, The late prince of. 
Wales having died without iffue, Henry perceived 
he muff either fend back his widow into Spain, and 
confequently refund one half of her dowry, or. if 
fhe continued in England, put her in poffeflion of 
the jointur.e lpttled on her by treaty. In order to 
overcome this difficulty, and obviate thefe dif- 
. agreeable alternatives, to both of which he. had 
equal pbjetffions, he propofed' to Ferdinand that 
the princefs Catherine llio.uld be married to Henry 
prince of Wales, brother toiler late hufband: The 
Spanifh monarch readily concurred with this pro- 
pofal, provided means could be found to procure 
the. pope’s difpenfation, a ftep highly neceffary to 
. eftablifh the validity, of fuch a prepofterous and il- 
legal union. , ' 

A. D. 1504. A parliament being now affem- 
bled, Henry, obtained a fubfidy for the portion of 
; his eldeft daughter, which aniounted to afar greater 
fum than that which he had paid tp the king of 
Scotland. The government becairie at this peripd 
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the higheft degree defpo'tic, 'of which nothing- 
can be a ftronger proof, than the choice they made 
of the venal and wicked Dudley Speaker of thfe 
Houfe of Cdmmohs : and indeed the tneannefs of 
this parliament vvds perfeSfly cbrrefpondent to the 
mercenary views of the foveVeigh, which they tef- 
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avarice ,. a . 

moft intolerable oppreffion of their conftituentS} 
whom they were in duty bound tb defend; 

■ Henry now thought' it neceffary to airiufe the 
people With the oftentatiotis parade of A ridiculous 
and unricceffary pageahtry; With this view he 
gave orders for removing tHfe cofpfe of Henry VI. 
from VTindfor to Weftmlhfter, where it was in- 
terred With great pomp and folemnity. The king 
even applied to the pope for the canonization of 
‘that monarch, but fo little credit had been given to 
the miracles pretended to have been wrought by him 
after his deceafe, that his holinefs would not admit 
him to ‘a place, among the faints, without fuch a 
confideration as Henry’s avarice would not permit 
him to afford, fo that he was obliged to relinqtiifh 
that part of his defign. 

- A. D. i yoy. As the height of Henry’s ambi- 
tion was to amahs wealth, and as all his thoughts 
were directed to this one point, he fuppoied that if 
he could effect a marriage with the widow of Fer- 
dinand, king of Naples, he fliould by that means 
get poffeffion of the vaft dowry allotted to her i n 
that kingdom. He therefore employed Francis 
Pearfon and other agents to make a minute enquiry 
into all the particulars of that lady’s perfon and 
fortune j but the refult of this enquiry was that the 
queen’s large- jointure in land had been convert- 
ed into an itnnuity for life, fo that thde emiffaries 
fet out.for Spain without making known the in- 
tention of their journey to Naples. 

A. D. 1506. Philip and Joan having been pro- 
•claimecl king and queen of Caftile at Bruffeis, 

. «were”nevertheleis prevented from taking poffeffion 
-of that kingdom, by the war in Guelderland, and 
the pregnancy of the queen, who was ina fhort 
time delivered of the princefs Mary, afterwards 
queen of Hungary. Flowever, at the conclufion of 
the war, the queen being in a condition for tra- 
' vellino, on the tenth of January they both em- 

v&th a powerful armament. 





A violent (lorm having overtaken them in the 
■'channel, the fleet was fenarated, and the drip in 
which the royal palfengers had embarked was driven 
into* the harbour of Weymouth. Alarmed at the 
Tight of fo large a fquadron the peafants took to 
their arms; but Sir Thomas Frenchford, aDevon- 
fhire knight, hearing that the royal Caftilians were 
Hnded, paid his I'efpedts to them in perfon, beg- 
■jng to have the honour of accommodating them 

■ till the king fhoukl be informed of their arrival. 

-With this replied Philip willingly complied, as the 

weather would not admit of their immediate em- 
barkation. 

• When the news of their landing was communi- 

•cated to Henry, he font the earl of Arundel with 

compliments of congratulationy-and affurances of 

the pleafure he Ihould feel , in entertaining them, 

which he footed gladly embrace with all pofflble 

: expedition, and in the mean time .‘defired they 

would confider him and his dominions as wholly 
ydevoted to their fervice. 

■ The court being at this time kept at Windfor, 
Philip and his queen inftandy. repaired thither, and 
met with a very gracious and honourable reception 

■ Henry refolved to profit "by this roy ah interview 

~ * ... 



and therefore pr'opofed to Philip that the treaty of 
commerce between England abd the Low Coun- 
tries Ihould bfe ren'ewedi with fome alterations fa- 
votirable to Englandj and to which proportion 
Philip readily acceeded-. 

Encouraged by his fuccefs in this application 
Henry tlfon acqtiaihted Philip with his intention of 
ipdiifirig His After Margaret, widow to the duke of 
Savdy, The king of Caftile tempted by theprof- 
peift bf an alliance lb confiderable, readily acqui- 
efced with this propofal, in confequence of which 
the contra# was figned, and Philip agreed to pay 
three hundred thoufand crowns, as a dowry to his 
After, together with an annuity to a very large a- 
mount. 

Another point ftill' however remained to be ob- 
tained. It may be remembered that the earl of 
Suffolk had found an afylum in the territories of 
Philip, and Henry ftill feeling fome apprehenfions 
of freili commotions, determined to detain his 
royal gueft, till he fhould confent to deliver up 
that nobleman into his power. In a private con- 
verfation with Philip therefore he addreffed him in 
words to this effect : “ Sir, you have been faved 
cc on my coafl, I hope you will not fuffer me to be 
ct wrecked oil vours.” 

K V m # 

Surprized at this unexpc&ed addrefs, the emo- 
tion with- which it was delivered, and the amid- 

p • * 

guous terms in which it was couched, Philip re- 
quefted an explanation : Henry anfwered, “ I mean 
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that wild extravagant felfow, my fubje£t„ the 
fc earl of Suffolk, who is protected in your coun- 
try, and begins to play the fool when others are 
cc . tired of the game,” To this Philip replied,. 
cc I thought your prefent circumftances had railed 
you above all fuch apprehenfions j but fince hrj 
cc refidence in Flanders gives you difquiet, I will 
banifh him from my dominions.” Henry inti- 
mating ftill a defire of having him in his power, 
Philip told him with fome hefitation, that his ho- 
nour was engaged not to deliver him up, befides 
that fuch a requeft would derogate from the cha- 
racter of the Englifh monarch, as the world would 
thence conclude that he had treated his gueft as a 
prifoner ; “ I will venture to incur the diigrace,” 
laid Henryk’ and lo your honour will remain in- 
cc violate.” Philip finding him fo importunate, 
anfwered, cc Sir, you give law tome, and Iwill 
dictate to you in my turn : Suffolk Avail be de- 
livered np to you, but on condition of your 
cc patting your honour that his life fliall be fafe.'* 
This promife being obtained, Philip wrote to .the 
earl, affuring him he had procured his pardoiff 
which being confirmed by an expfefs meffage from - 
.Henry, that nobleman returned to England, but 
was committed prifoner to the Tower. 

On Suffolk's arrival^, the king of Caftile was 
buffered to purfue his voyage, after a refideiice or 
three months in England, during which he was 
in (tailed a knight of the garter, and in return, 
confirmed the honour of the golden fleece on the 

prince of Wales. 

A. D. 1507. Empfon and Dudley, the two id-- 
famous inftruments of Henry’s oppreffion, among 
other adts of extortion and injuftice, c. nt ^ ec ^ a 
fevere profecution againft Sir . William Capei, 
whom under colour of mifeondudt in his mayoralty, * 
they amerced in the fum of two thouiand P ol L n r f 
but being irritated by former exaftions, he re u e 
payment, and was committed to the Tower, W 
he continued in confinement during the remain 

of Henry's reign. .. * TT „ ' <,1* 

' Bu^the wealth and opulence which Henry 
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now acquired by the in oft fordid avarice, joined 
to the meaneft frugality, could not Ihield him 
from the misfortunes incident to human nature. 
The gout which had feized him, fell upon his 
lungs, and in a fhort time produced an aftlima; 
notwithftanding which he continued his attention 
to bufinefs of the ftate, till at length the decay 
of his health obliged him to diredt his attention 
to affairs of a more ferious nature. 

A. D. 1508. The king’s diforder continuing 
to increafe, notwithftanding all the art of medi- 
cine, and there being great reafotr to imagine his 
diffolution was near at hand,- Henry was defirous 
of performing fome actions that might recommend 
: him to the divine mercy, and, at the lame time, 
,in fome meafure, procure him the applaufc of 
the people. . To effedt this, he diftributed alms, 
founded religious houfes, and granted a general 
pardon to all his fubjedts. He affedted great con- 
cern at the ’extortions of Empfon and Dudley, 
■difeharged all.; debtors from confinement, under 
.the Turn of forty Ihillings ; and among other re- 
ligious foundations, endowed the hofpital of the 
.Savoy, and eredted that beautiful chapel in Weft- 
minfter Abbey, which ftill bears his name. 

A. D. 1 509. Having made his will and be- 
queathed his crown to his fon Henry, he died at 
Richmond on the twenty-fecond day of April, in 
the twenty-fourth year of her reign, and fifty- 
third of his age. 

■ Henry VII. was tall, ftrait, and well lhaped, 
though flenderj a grave afpeft, and faturnine 
complexion : auftere in addrefs, and referved in 
converlation, except when lie had a favourite 
.point to carry ; and then he could fawn, flatter, 
and pradtife all the arts of infinuation. He in- 
herited a natural fund of fagacity, which was im- 
proved by ftudy and experience ; nor was he de- 
ficient in perfonal bravery, or political courage. 
He was cool, clofe, cunning, diftruftful and de- 
figning; and of all the princes that had fat upon 
the Englifh throne, the moft fordid, felfilh, and 
ignoble. He pofieffed in a peculiar manner, the 
art of turning all his domeftic troubles, and all 
his foreign disputes, to his own advantage: hence 
he acquired the appellation of the Englifh Solo- 
mon, and all the powers of the continent courted 
his alliance on account of his wealth, and unin- 
terrupted profperity. He entirely excluded the 
nobility from the admlniftration of public affairs, 



-and employed clergymen and lawyers, who, de- 
pending entirely upon his favour, were more ob- 
, fequious to his will, and ready to concur in all 
'his arbitrary meafures. His mind was continually 
actuated by two ruling paffions equally bafe and 
unkingly ; namely, the fear of lofing his crown, 
and the defire of amafilng riches ; and thefe mo- 
tives influenced his whole conduft. Neverthelefs, 
his apprehenfion and avarice redounded, on the 
whole, to the advantage of the nation. The 
firft induced him to deprefs the nobility, and 
abolifh the feudal tenures, which rendered them 
equally formidable to the prince and the people ; 
and his avarice prompted him to encourage in- 
duftry and trade, becaufe it improved his cuftoms, 
and enriched his fubjedts, whom he could after- 
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wards pillage at diferetion. Such is the character 
of Henry VII. who (as the' lord Bacon juftly ob- 
ferns) may be faid to have <e lived with employ- 
ment, and died with repentance^” 

1 

« 

» • * # 

Remarkable Occurences during th£ reign of 

- Henry VII; 

A. D. 

1483 Yeomen of the giiard to attend on the king firft Infti- 

tuted. 

In September this year a difeafe (called' thb (westing fick- 
hefis) prevailed throughout the kingdom j and, though 
it did not continue five weeks t carrierd off many thou- 
fands of the inhabitants. A remedy \va$ at length difeo- 
vered to efFefr St cure, which was by keeping the patient 
moderately warm, and giving him cordials not too 
.ftrong, 

1486 Bernard Andrews, appointed Poet Laureat to the king, 

and allowed ten marks as his falary, amounting to 
about fik pounds. 

1487 The cotift of Star-Chamber inftitutecL 

1488 Maps and fea charts firft brought into England by Co- 

lumbus* 

1491 Greek firft introduced into England. 

1492 America difeovered this year by Chriftopher Columbus. 

1493 Joan Boughton, a widow, burnt for herefy. 

1494 Alice Hackney, who had been buried 173 years, was 

dug up in the church of St. Mary Hill: the (kin was 
whole, and the joints of the arms pliable. 

1497 The Eaft-Indies difeovered this year by a Portuguefe. 

1 498 The Weft-Indies difeovered by Columbus. 

1500 This year there happened a great plague In England, 

which, in a fhort time, carried off no lefs than 30,000 
people. ' ' " 

1501 The firft annual city feaft held at Guildhall, when Sir 5 

John Shaw was lord-mayor. 

The company of Taylors (tiled Merchant Taylors, 

1504 Henry VJIth’s chapel built at the eaft end of Weftmirt- 

• fter-abbey. 

1505 Shillings firft coined in England. 

1507 This year the /wearing ficknefs again broke out in Eng* 

land, and carried off great numbers of the inhabitants, 

■ • 1 

•» 

* 

4 

In this reign the intereft of money, the profits 
of exchange and the exportation of plate and bul- 
lion were prohibited. Prices were fixed on woollen 
cloth and hats, and the wages of labourers were 
fettled. Several necefiary laws were enadled for the 
execution of juftice and the punifhment of mur- 
derers, and for fubjedting the clergy to capital 
punifhments for enormous offences. 

The moft confpicuous perfons of genius and 
learning who flourilhed during the reign of Henry 
VII. were, Sir John Fortefcue and Sir Thomas 
Lyttleton. The former was Lord chief juftice of 
the King’s Bench in the reign of Henry VI. to 
whom he was appointed chancellor, after Edward 
IV. had fupplanted him in the throne. For his 
attachment to the houfe of Lancafter, he was im- 
prifoned foon after the battle of Tewkefbury, 
and attainted with others of that party, but was 
afterwards pardoned by Edward IV, His prin- 
cipal produftions were his celebrated book ‘ f De 
laudibus legum Anglise,” written for the ufe of 
prince Edward, and a treatife on the 11 Difference 
between an abfolute and a limited monarchy,” 
the latter of which did not make its appearance 
in print, till the year 1714. ' 

Sir Thomas Lyttleton, knight of the Bath, and 
a judge in the court of common pleas, wrote the 
book of fC Tenures or Tithes,” by which all pof- 
leffions were formerly held in England, and was 
firft published at Rouen about the year 1533. 
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REED from the avaricious tyranny, 
of the late king, the nation con- 
• frdered the acceffion of his fon as 



an event that might he prpduftive 
of their greateft felicity. And as the peace of the 
-kingdom : was fee tired by powerful alliances, "the 
-high eft expectations were conceived from the ex- 
traordinary abilities of young. Henry, who, at the 
-time of his- acceffion, was only in the eighteenth 
■year of his age. 

The diipofition of Henry was the very reverfe 
-of that- 6f his father’s, for his liberality almo ft 
bordered on profufton. Plealure fucceeded to de- 
spondence, and avarice was exchanged for diffipa- 
fiora. Titles and tournaments were exhibited with 
_• magnificence, and the treafures amafied by the late 
king were lav-ilbed by his iuc cellar with an un- 
•" bounded lukitry. 

■ Henry%as, neverthekfs,. attentive to the re- 
monftrances of his . people, and fitch as had exer- 
•cifed their lawlefs oppreffions over them now felt 
the force of royal .rdehtment and popular indig- 
nation. • Ampng thefe the foremoft were Empfon 
•and Dudley, who were cited before the council to 
anfwcr for their delinquencies ; but they foon found 
means toevadt; the charges .exhibited againft them. 

- They-ufged that all: they had done was in confor- 
mity, to their mall et ! s..orders-j. that it was -not. their 

t office to ; alter or amend j but to enforce the. laws, 

. v ^hofe validity they had qo right to difpute. ' .Thefe 
■ •afgum'ehts "Were deemed unanswerable, rn confe- 
quence of which rthe council , could oniy , commit 
-them to the Tower till frefti inatter- lhould be 

- fourid’to.conviift' them,; A few days after a charge 
of. .high treafon was brought againft them, where- 
in it was alledged, “ that, conicious of the po- 
pular odium, they had concerted meafures, while 
the king lay on his death-bed, to Secure them- 

t! felves from tire peoples refentment.” Thefe 
~ meafures were conftrued into a confpiracy againft 

the new king, of which they were found guilty,' 
and foot! after beheaded, ft 
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The next objeft which engaged the atten* 
tion of the council* was to deliberate on the le- 
gality of- the king’s intended marriage with Ca^ 
therine of Arragon. Fox, bifhop of Winchefter, 
J ftrongly fupported the meafure. Warham* archr 
bilhop of Canterbury, was againft it, urging, that 
a marriage with a brother’s widow was itridly 
prohibited by God himfelf, and that the pope/$ 
diipenfation, therefore > was of no force. In art- 
fwer to this. Fox pointed out the abfolute autho- 
rity of Chrift’s vicar, with many other argumeah 
religions and political, tending to prove the vali- 
dity of the difpeniiition, and the neceffity of con*- 
ftmi mating the nuptials. He difplayed themeji* 
tal and perfonal graces of the princefs, her love 
for the king, the large dowry ffie brought, and 
the expediency of forming a ftri£t alliance with 
Spain* to balance the power of France 5 and in 
confequence of thefe forcible arguments* the mar- 
riage was accordingly fokmmz^ • 

But notwithftanding the fuccefsof Winchefter 
in this particular, his intereft foon began to de- 
cline., His own notions of frugality were ilh cal- 
culated to countenance the young king’s prodiga- 
lity, againft which he could not forbear to reinon- 
’■ftrate, while the earl of Surry’s fdfifh principle 
led him to. encourage the prevailing tafte forfplen- 
: dor and magnificence. This conduct °f Surry fo 
rincenfed the bifhop of Winchefter, that he deter- 
mined to find out forrie. proper perfon torin(F e d 

into his adions * and the one 1 whofeemed ^ ^ 
culated for this office was Dr* Thomas p°l e Fj 
a peri on eminently, diftinguifhed for his memfr 

abilities. This iniinuating young gentleman w- 

‘ ing recommended hi ml elf, by his add refs* an. 
plealurabie propetifities*. to the notice, of 
loon became a rnoft confpicuous objeft 01 his $ 
vour, as will farther appear in the courfe of t > 

fteti 



t 






reign. 

A. D. 1510. The wars of Italy now attrac 
the attention of all Europe. A league had 
formed at Cambray at the inftau.ee of pope J 
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iri conjunftioil with the kihgg of France arid Spain, j 
for ftripping the republic of Venice of her conti- 
nental territories. Abforbed in the aggrandize- 
ment of the holy fee, this pontiff made no fcru- 
ple of involving Italy in a deluge of blood. No 
iboncr had the French recovered the territories 
claimed by the contrafting parties, than the pope, 
having obtained poffeffion of the dominions which 
he pretended belonged to the church, determined 
to break the alliance, and reduce the power of 
Lewis, which he thought much too formidable. 
Having excited the reft of the European -Rates 
againft: him, he endeavoured to gain over the king 
of England on his fide, and to that end fenthim a 
confecrated golden rofe as a mark of his favour and 
attention. He alio engaged Ferdinand of Spain to 
affift him, concluded a treaty with the provinces of 
Switzerland, and with this powerful confederacy at- 
tacked the duke of Ferrara, an ally of France. 

Lewis, not fufpedting any attack, had made no 
preparations for defence; but he determined to 
fupport his ally with his utmoft force. Chamont, 
his genera], hearing the pontiff was arrived at 
Boulogne, refolved to furprize him, and, led his 
army towards the city ; but inftead of puffing the 
liege with vigour, he accepted propofals from Ju- 
lius which that infidious churchman never intended 
to perform. Hoflilities thus fufpended, the Ve- 
netians threw themfelves into the caftlc, and Cha- 
mont, for want of artillery, was obliged to relin- 
quilh his undertaking. 

Lewis, after trying all methods to obtain a 
peace with the pope, determined to depofe him at 
the council of Pifa. But no danger intimidated 
the pontiff, who, .though leventy years of age, 
laid fiege to Mirandola in perfon, and at length 
entered the breach, and put his forces' in full pof- 
feffion of the place. 

A. D. 1512. In the beginning of this year 
Henry, at the inftigation of Ferdinand, who had 
joined the pope, declared war againft France. 
His ambition to render himfelf ferviceable to the 
pope, and the hopes of conquering the provinces 
once annexed to the Engliih crown, ftimutated the 
young king to engage in this enterprize. Ferdi- 
nand perfuaded Henry to undertake the conqueit 
of Guienne, in which he promifed to affift him 
with a Spanifh army, while his real intention was 
to turn this force to the acquisition of the king- 
dom of Navarre. 

The Englifh monarch, little fufpefting the de- 
figns of Ferdinand, agreed to the propofal, and an 
army was accordingly collefted with the utmoft ex- 
pedition, . the command of which was given ro 
the. marquis of Dorfet, who embarked at Porti- 
mouth, and, after an eafy paffag^ ] ended in the 
province of Guipufcoa* The Englifh admiral 
made feveral fuccefsful defeents upon the coaft of 
Britany, and being joined by a fquadron under 
the command of Sir Thomas Knivet, the depre- 
dations were continued with advantage. The 
Englifh and French fleets foon after came to an en- 
gagement, in which Primauget the French admi- 



ral’s fhip was fet on fire, but refolving not to pe- 
rifh alone, he bore down upon the Englifti ad- 
miral, and grappling together, both became in- 
volved in the fame inevitable deftru&ion. In this 
dreadful cataftrophe, fixteen hundred men loft 
their lives, and both parties were fo affected, that 
they gave up the engagement, the French retiring, 
to Breft, and the Englifti continuing, to cruize in 
the channel. ; 

The marquis of Dorfet having, by -this time, 

No, 25. 
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penetrated into the defigns of the Spanifh mo- 
narch, complained to him that inftead of under- 
taking the fiege of Bayonne, his forces had 
changed their route towards the frontiers of Na- 
varre, and obtaining but an evafive anlwer, he 
refufed to give ' him any farther affiftance, refpi- 
ving not to facrifice the interefts of his mailer to 

the felfifh views of Ferdinand in the reduction of 

» ■ 

Navarre. The feafon was now .too far advanced 
for Dorfet to think of making any progrefs to- 
wards the conqueft of Gnienne, fo that he re- 
turned to England without having been able to 
effect any thing worthy of notice* Henry was 
greatly difpleafed at the failure of this enterprize, 
and could hardly be perfuaded by Dorfet to im- 
pute the mifearriage to the deceitful behaviour of 
Perdinand* 



A. D. r 5 1 3 . This waf, though it proved dif- 
ad vantageous to the Englifti, ferved to weaken 
the powers of France; Obliged to recall his troops 
for the defence of his dominions, Lewis loft all his 
conquefts in Italy. Julius triumphed in the dis- 
grace of the French king; but he did not long 
enjoy his good fortune, for on the twenty firft of. 
February he paid the debt of nature, and was 
fucceeded by John de Medici, under the title of 
Leo X. one of the greateft pontiffs that ever 
filled the papal chair. 

• The celebrated Wolfey, now at the head of 
public affairs, did his utmoft to encourage the 
king’s inclination for war, and to provide an army 
that might retrieve the ancient glory of the king- 
dom. The decilive blow was to be (truck on the 
continent. The van of the army, confifted of 
eight thoufand men, commanded by the earl of 
Shrewfbury, affifted by the earl of Derby, lords 
Fitzwalter, Haftings and Cobham, and Sir Rice 
ap Thomas, captain of the light horfe. This di~ 
vifion, being landed at Calais, was fupporterl by 
another body of fix thoufand, under lord Her- 
bert, attended by the earls of Northumberland 
and Kent, the lords Audlev and Delawar, with 
many other perfons of rank and fortune. Henry 
prepared to follow, but before his departure gaye 
orders for the execution of the earl of Suffolk, 
who was accordingly beheaded on Tower-hill. 
His -reafons for this cruel action are not fuffieiently 
known. It is imagined, that the unfortunate earl 
was facrificed to the king’s refen tment againft his 
brother Edward de la Pole. * 

An Englifti fleet prefented itfelf before Breft, 
but was obliged to retire. The French too made 
an unfuccefsful attempt upon the coaft of Suffex. 
The continent alone feemed the fitted place for ac- 
tion,' and on the* thirteenth of June, Henry, at- 
tended by the duke of Buckingham and others of 
the nobility, landed the third divifion at Calais, 
The-Swifs who had been offended by Lewis the 
twelfth, engaged to invade Burgundy. The em- 
peror Maximilian too had promifed to reinforce 
the Englifti with feven or eight thoufand met}, but 
was not able to fulfil his engagement ; and in order 
to exculpate himfelf, entered as a foldier, andjoined 
Henry with aimall body of troops. 

Before the king’s arrival, the earl of Shrewfbury 
and lord Herbert had planned the fiege of Terou- 
enne on the borders of Picardy. The garrifon 
made a vigorous defence ; but being reduced to 
great extremity for want of fupplics, Lewis deter- 
mined to ■ run a dangerous rifque in fending there! 
Eight hundred cavalry, each of whom carried 
a quantity of gunpowder and provifions, forced 
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camp, and advancing to the Fofs-Way, 
down every man his burden ; and galloping back 
again, fuftained very little lofs in their return. 
But the party that was difpatche'd to cover 
their retreat was not fo fuccefsful. Thefe ttoops, 
though commanded by fome of the braveft cap- 
tains in the fervice of France, were fo exceedingly 
difmayed at the fight of the Englilb, that they be- 
took themfelves to flight, and many of their beft 
officers were taken prifoners. This aftion was 
called by the French the battle of Guinegafte ; but 
by the Englifli the Cf Battle of the Spurs,” as the 
French, on that occafion, made more ufe of their 
fpurs than their fwords. Had Henry made a pro- 
per advantage of this viftory, it might have been 
attended with very important confequences ; but, 
in Head of conducing his army into the heart of 
France, he returned to the fiege of the little town 
of Terouenne, which had made fuch an obftinate 
refiftance, and when forced to lurrender, neither 
recompenced the blood, nor the delay expended 
in its reduftion. 

Nor did the fiege of Tournay afford Henry 
much greater advantage, though the place capi- 
tulated in a little time after it had been inverted. 
Sir Edward Poinings was appointed governor, and 
the bifhoprick confirmed on Wolfey, who imme- 
diately tookpoffeffion of its ample revenues, 

This fiege, though of no long duration, ferved 
to retard the great object, which was, the conqueft 
of France j and Henry, hearing that the Swifs had 
retreated, refolved to return to England, where he 
arrived on the feventeenth of Odlober, and where 
flattery was put to the torture, to congratulate him 
on the fuccels of this ridiculous expedition. A 
truce was foon after concluded between the two 
kingdoms. 

While Henry had been 



employed on 
king of Scotland, 



the 



continent, James IV King or ocouanci, was 
! ravaging the northern parts of Northumberland, 
with an army of fifty thoufand men. The earl of 
Surry, at the head of twenty-fix thoufand men, fet 
forward to oppofe him. The Scots were encamped 
on an eminence near Cheviot hills. The river Till, 
which ran between the armies, prevented an en- 
gagement, for which reafon- Surry lent an herald to 
the Scottilh monarch, offering to meet him in the 
plain of.Milfield, which lay to the fouth, and there 
to tty their valour on a day appointed for that pur- 
pole. But this offer being rejected, he made a 
feint of marching towards Berwick, which put- 
ting the -Scotch in motion to- annoy his rear, he 
took advantage of a great fmoke, cauied by the 
firing their huts, and paffed the little river, which 
had hitherto prevented their coming to action. 
Both armies now finding that a battle was inevi- 
table, prepared for the attack with great compo- 
fure and regularity. The Englifh army was di- 
vided into two lines j lord Howard led the main 
body of the firft line, Sir Edmund Howard' the 
right wing, and Sir Marmaduke Conftable the' 
left j. the earl of Surry himfelf Commanded the 
main body of the fecond line, fupported by lord 
■Dacres and Sir Edward Stanley on-- the right and 
left. The Scots, on the other hand, formed them- 
felves into three divifions, the middle commanded 
by the king himfelf, the right- by th'e earl of 
Huntley, and the left- by the earls of Lenox and 
Argyle ; befides- a fourth divifion-, as- a body of 
referve under the command of- the carl of Both- 
well. The charge was- begun with- fuch' impetii- 
oftty by lord Huntley, on die divifion of lord 

^ . was immediately routed 
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j and put into great diforder, 

came fo feafonably 
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Lord Dacres, how- 
ever, came 10 icaionaDty to his fupport, that 
the troops rallied, and a general battle ehfued. 
Both, armies fought a long time with amazing fury* 
until the Highlanders, headed by James and his 
principal nobility, who were molt forward in enga- 
ging the Englifh, broke in fword in hand upon the 
main body commanded by the earl of Surry. This 
. toey did with fuch amazing velocity, as to be en- 
compaffed by the Englifh forces. Although thus 
fituated, James refolved to maintain his ground 

to the utmoft, and alighting from his 
formed his forces 



pofition, exerted 



into 
fuch 



as 




and 



horfe, 

a circle, and in this 
a degree of fortitude, 
for a time, rendered victory doubtful. The 

were now obliged to ply their bows 
arrows, which did dreadful execution; 
but night feparating the combatants, it was not 
till the day following, that lord Howard found 
the victory decided greatly in his favour. The 
Englifh lofs was very inconfiderable, but the whole 
flower of the Scotch nobility were [lain in the bat- 
tle. . Ten thoufand of the common men were cut 
off, and a body fuppofed to be that of the Scot- 
tifh monarch was found among the dead, and con- 
veyed to London, where it remained unburied, un- 
der a fentence of excommunication denounced 
againft James, for having leagued with France a-' 
gainft the holy fee. Henry, however, obtained a- 
reverfal of the fentence from the pope, and the' 
body was permitted to be interred. The Scots, 
however, believed their king to be ftill living, and 
caufed a report to be fpread that lie was gone on a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land. Such was the event 
of the battle of Floddon, which was fought on the 
ninth of September. 

Henry had now an opportunity of making his 
own terms with Scotland; but he generoufly lif- 
tened to the requeft of his After, who, by the 
death of her hufband, became regent of that king- 
dom, during her fon’s minority, and concluded 
a treaty of peace with that princefs. 

A. D. 1514. In the beginning of this year a 
negotiation was opened for bringing about a peace 
between England and France, which was at length 
effected on the following terms : that the Englifh 
fhould- be allowed to keep poffeffion of .Tournay, 
that Richard de la Pole, fhould be ' banifhed to 
Metz; that Henry fhould receive the arrears due 
to his father and himfelf, and that the princefs 
. Mary fhould be given in marriage to Lewis, with a 
portion of four hundred thoufand crowns, and a 
jointure equal to that of the former queen of 
France, who was • heirefs of Britany. This prin- 
cefs, who was endowed with a great fhare of beau- 

and other accomplifhcnents, was then in her 
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• twentieth year, and Lewis^ in - his fifty-iixth. 
nuptials were celebrated at Abbeville, but Lewis 
did not long enjoy the company of his amiable 
comfort. His conftitution being greatly impaired, 
he yielded to the decay of nature, and died with- 
j in' three months after his marriage, beloved and -fin- 
cerely regretted as the “'.Father of his country,, 
which honourable appellation he had deferred!/ 
obtained. Elis youthful queen was foon after 
i efpoufed to Charles Brandon,, duke of Suffolk* 
j ■ In the mean time Henry, intoxicated with his 
; fucceffes, gave himfelf up to his favourite plea- 
! fores, while, his treafory was exhaufted by th& 
fopplies for repeated, expeditions; As- he had or 
: fome, time difdained to be advifed by the mining 
of 

in his frivolous and extravagant pu 
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his father, and defpairing of their concurrency 
jig frivolous and extravagant purfuit's, he ph c ^ 
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'Iiis chief confidence in the more welcome counfels 
of Thomas (afterwards cardinal) Wolfey, whole 
ready acquiescence flattered and gave a fanbtion to 
his condutt. 

Wolfey was the fon, (not of a butcher as fome 
hiftorians have reprefented him, but) of a private 
gentleman at Ipfwich : he v/as fo early fent to Ox- 
ford, that at the age of eighteen he took the de- 
gree of Batchelor of Arts, and was diftinguifhed 
in the college by the title of the Boy Batchelor. 
On quitting the univerfity, he obtained one pre- 
ferment after another, till he became reblor ofLy- 
mingtori in Hamplhire, to which he was prefented 
by the marquis of Dorfet, whofe children he had 
inftrudted. So inconfiftent, however, was his be- 
haviour with the duties of his profeffion, that foon 
after his induftion to this living, he was put in 
the flocks by order of a juftice of the peace, for 
railing difturbances at a neighbouring fair. This 
difgrace, however, did not obftrucfthis promotion, 
for he was recommended as chaplain to Henry VII, 
and acquitted himfelf with diligence and credit in 
negotiating that king’s intended marriage with 
Margaret of Savoy. Having obtained a corfimif- 
lion from that monarch to Maximilian, who then 
refided at Bruffels, he, in lefs than three days after, 
prefented himfelf to the king to his infinite fur- 
prize, who, fuppofing he had been tardy in the un- 
dertaking, began to reprove him for his delay. . 
Wolfey, however, latisfied him with teftimonials 
of his having difcharged his trull, and pundtually 
fulfilled all his majelty’s commands. His'difpatch 
on that occafion procured him the deanery of Lin- 
coln, in which character he was introduced by Fox, 
bilhopof Winchefter, to the attention of the fuc- 
ceeding monarch, in hopes that he would be able 
to fupplant the earl of Surry, who then Hood high 
in the king’s favour] and herein the conjectures of 
Fox were fully verified. Soon after his introduc- 
tion at court he was honoured with a feat in the 
privy council ; and by that means had frequent 
opportunities of ingratiating himfelf with the young 
king. As he was of a temporizing and fubmiflive 
difpolition,- he took every method to accommodate 
himfelf to the royal temper, and entered into 
every degree of libertinifm, then praftifed in the 
court ; neither his age, which was that of forty, 
nor his facred function, produced any reftraint, or 
had any tendency to check, by unleafonable fe- 
verity, the gaiety of his alfociates. To a prince 
of Henry’s weak and vicious inclinations, thefe 
qualifications were highly meritorious, and Wol- 
fey foon gained fuch an afcendancy over his maf- 
ter, that he was entrulled with the chief manage- 
ment of Hate affairs. 

The new favourite’s fervile condefcenfion in 
foothing the king’s follies, and his haughty de- 
meanour to his fellow fubjedts, foon excited the 1 
popular indignation. The people had long taken 
notice of "the arrogance and oftentation of the 
clergy, and Wolfey’s promotions refledted a new 
difgrace upon that body, already the objedl ofttheir 
envy and abhorrence. The more elevated his cha- 
racter appeared, the greater Hill was the diflike of 
him. Ungovernable in his defires, and magni- 
ficent in his profufion; of extenfive abilities, and 
Hill more' unlimited in his undertakings ; ambi- 
tious of authority, and Hill more covetous of 
glory ; fometimes fawning, creeping, and infinua- 
ting, and at others lofty, vindictive, and com- 
manding j infolent to his equals, but affable to 
his dependents; oppreffive to the people, but ge- 
nerous to his friends j more liberal than grateful ; 
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and proud of affirming a confequence incompati- 
ble with true dignity and real fuperiority. 

A. D. 1515. Wolfey had been early advanced 
to the bifhoprick of Lincoln, which he afterwards 
refigned on being promoted to the archiepifcopal 
fee of York, an opportunity for which occurred 
by the death of the late prelate, who had been 
poifoned at Rome by his chaplain, in revenge for 
a blow he received from him. This afpir.ing 
churchman now governed both king and king- 
dom. Preferments were heaped upon him with 
unbounded profufion. He was not only Arch- 
bifliop of York, but had got pofleffion, at very 
moderate leafes, of the revenues of Bath, Wor- 
cefter, and Hereford, which he filled by per- 
fons, who were permitted to refide abroad, on 
making a fuitabfe compenfation for that indulgence. 
Befides many other church preferments, he was 
allowed to unite with' the fee of York the 
bifhopricks of Durham and Winchefter; his ava- 
rice feeming to encreafe in proportion to its gra- 
tifications. The pope ; obferving Wolfey’s influ- 
ence over the king, thought to engage him in 
his intereft, and in order thereto created him a 
cardinal. He had eight hundred fervants in his- 
retinue, many of whom were knights and gen- 
tlemen; even fome of the nobility fent their chil- 
dren into his family for education, and the adepts 
in the arts or fciences paid court to die cardinal- 
ambitious of his patronage and protection. He 
was the firft clergyman in England who wore lillt 
and gold, not only on his habit but alfo his lad- 
dies and the trappings of his horfes. The crofs 
of York was always carried before him, though 
in the diocefe of Canterbury, in contempt of the 
privileges of that primate. 

Befides thefe important diftinftions, the pope 
conferred upon him that of legate, defigning to 
make him inftrumental in draining the kingdom 
of money, on pretence of enabling him to carry 
on a war with the Turks, but, .in reality, to 



rich his own coffers. In this part he acquitted 
himfelf fb much to the fatisfaflion of his pon- 
tifical employer, as in fome little time after that 
office was made perpetual to him ; and he now- 
united in his perfon the dignities of legate,, car- 
dinal, arclibifhop, and prime minifter. 

About this time Warham, chancellor and arch- 
bifliop of Canterbury, a man of a very moderate 
difpofition, chofe rather to retire from public em- 
ployment, than maintain a difputed fuperiority 
with the haughty cardinal.. He accordingly re- 
figned the great feal into the hands of the king, 
who, two days after, committed it to the cuftody 
of Wolfey. Even Fox, bifliop of Winchefter, 
who had fo long directed the affairs of govern- 
ment, and had been the firft to introduce Wolfey to 
the king, impatient of the negleft fliewil towards 
him. Obtained leave to retire to his bifhoprick, 
arid; at leaving the council-board, recommended 
to the king, “ not to fuffer the servant to become 
greater than his mailer.” “ Fear not, my good 
lord bifhop,” replied Henry, “ I know how to 

make all my fubjedts obey me.” 

Thefe prodigious ftretches of power ferved but 

to render “this greedy churchman (till more inia- 
tiable. He procured a hull from the pope, im- 
powering him to-* create knights and counts, to 1 e - 
gitimate baftards,. to confer degrees^ in arts,, law 7 , 
phyfic aind divinity,, and to grant dilpeniations of 
every kind. The nobility could not but be juftly 
offended at all this pride and power bellowed 
on the avariticras, and ambitious, cardinal yet 

fo 
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fo well was his vimli&ive temper known, ^ 
none dared publickly to exprefs their indignation. 

Francis I. who fucceeded Lewis XIL on the 
throne of France, renewed the treaty made by his 
predeceffor with Henry,- and, infligated with a 
defire of con quell, p ailed over into Italy. His 
aim was to re-conquer the duchy of Milan, which 
Lewis had loft. He was fupported by the Vene- 
tians, who had the lame defigns againft Maximi- 
lian, who had ftripped them of the Veronefe. 
His oppofers were Leo X. and Maximilian the de- 
bilitated emperor \ but his moil formidable ene- 
mies were the Swifs, who were irritated againft 
France by the refufal of Lewis XII. to fulfil the 
treaty concluded before Dijon. They had affumed 
the title of £C Defenders of the popes, ^ and pro- 
testors of princes, 1 ’ and, indeed, within the laft 
ten years not without a plaufible foundation. 

In his progrefs to Milan, Francis continued to 
negotiate with that nation. Skilled in diffimula- 
tion, they ainufed the king, till the military cheft 
of France arrived, when they defcended into the 
plains, and though deflitute of cavalry, deter- 
mined to oppofe the French arms, A defperate 
battle enfued at Marigano, near Milan, which was 
continued with great perfeverance on both fides, 
till the darknefs of the night parted the comba- 
tants. The king flept on the carriage of a can- 
non within forty paces of a Swifs battalion. The 
battle was vigoroufly renewed with the morning 
dawn, and it was not till the Swifs had loft the 
braveft of their troops that they could be prevailed 
upon to retire. The killed on both fides amount- 
ed to twenty thoufand, and the old marfhal Tri- 
vulcio, who had feen eighteen pitched battles, 
denominated this “The battle of tie giants.” The 
vi&oiy of Marigano was followed by the reduc- 
tion of the Milanefe, and Maximilian was con- 
tented to live in France a wretched dependant on 
the bounty of Francis. 

Wd fey now employed his attention to culti- 
vate and increafe the jealoufy which Henry had 
conceived at the iuccefs of the French monarch. 
The cardinal enjoyed the revenues of the.bi- 
ihoprick.of Tournay; but could not help re- 
gretting that the titular bifhopof that fee was pro- 
tected at the court of France. He perfuaded Maxi- 
milian to renew the war in Italy \ but the under- 
taking was rendered abortive : fo that by this fai- 
lure Henry and his minifter were disappointed in 
their defigns to weaken the power of France. 

A.-D. 1516, Charles V. king of Spain, fuc- 

ceffor to Ferdinand, was a man endowed with great 

natural talents, which had been improved by an 

excellent education. Francis, fearful of the power 

of Charles, formed a treaty with that monarch, 

in which he engaged to give him his eldefl 

daughter, then an infant, in marriage : that Francis 

Should relinquifh all pretenfions to the kingdom 

of Naples 5 that he fiiould allow Charles anhun- 

dred thoufand cwowns a year till the confumma- 

tion of 'the marriage, and that he ftiould give the 

king of Navarre fatisfaftion with regard to his 
dominions. 

A. D. 1517-18. But notwithftanding this treaty, 
Francis was fearful of the increafing power of 
Charles, and therefore refolved to take the fureft 
method of gaining the friendihip of the Engliih 
monarch, by an afliduous application to His fa- 
vourite Wolfey. Having fucceeded' in this bufi- 
* nefs, he lent his admiral Bonnivert to the court 
of London, in quality of ambaffador. That fub- 
tie politician negotiated a treaty with the cardinal’ 



in which the reftitution of Tournay was one of 
the articles. It was farther ftipulated, that the 
princefs Mary fhould be betrothed to the dauphin 
though they were both infants; that Tournay 
fhould be the do-wry of that princefs; that Francis 
fhould pay fix hundred thoufand crowns, as a 
com pen fat ion for the expence of the citadel which 
had been eredted there ; and that he fhould aL 
low the cardinal a penfion .of twelve thoufand 
livres, in lieu of the revenues of the bifhoprick* 

Germany was now agitated with thole religious 
dilputes, which produced the reformation. Pope 

Leo X. by his encouragement of learning, furnilhtd 
arms againft himfelf, and gave rife to that remark- 
able revolution, in which the Engliih monarch 
had afterwardsfo great a fliare. In order to de- 
fray, the expence of a defign, began by Julius II* 
his predeceffor, of erecting a flrufturc in Rome 
fuperior to that of St. Sophia at Conftantinople, 
Leo had recourfe to the fale of indulgences, which 

the popes were luppofed to have a power of dis- 
tributing, on certain conditions, to the greateil 
and mo ft profligate finners, as a full remiflion of 
their manifold offences. Thefe indulgencies were 
at firft confined to the relaxation of penances and 
church difcipl-ine. Urban II. was the firft that 
granted a full remiflion of all fins to fuch as fhould 
take up arms for the recovery of the Holy Land 
from the infidels. At length thefe fpiritual fa- 
vours were extended to thole who took the field 
againft heretics, or fuch as were enemies to the 
RomilL church. By thefe means great fums were 
railed, the Auguftine friars were made the brokers 
of this fcandalous commerce, and each of them 
was entrufted with a fet of indulgencies of all 
prices, and for the mofl atrocious fins of any deno- 
mination whatever. 

Leo X. had employed the dominicans in 
this fpecies of traffic, inafmuch as they had dif- 
tinguifhed themfelves by exaggerating the benefits 
to be derived from indulgencies. The Auguilines 
were highly affronted at this preference. Martin 
Luther, an Auguftine friar, and profeffor of di- 
vinity at Wirtemberg, fhocked at thefe proceedings, 
was loud in his declamations againft the church ot 
Rome. Nor did his invedbives want a luflicient 
foundation. A variety of luperftitious ceremonies 
had been introduced into the exerciie ot religion. 
Divinity was involved in fophiftry, the clergy ab- 
forbed in luxury, and the court of Rome guilty 
of numberlefs frauds and ufurpations. Reforma- 
tion being therefore univerfally demanded, Luther 
knew how to take advantage of it. His firft writ- 
ings were confined to the doctrine of indulgence*; 
but he afterwards carried the matter farther than 
he is luppofed to 'have intended y as is the gene- 
ral cafe in all dilputes, whether civil, political, or 
religious. 

4 The Dominicans, fupported by the pope’s mm- 
cio in Germany, cauled his books to be burnt. 
The pope thundered out a bull againft him s 
but being protected by the princes of Germany, 
he was fo far from being intimidated, that he even 
ordered the pope's bull to be burnt in the market? 
place of Wirtemberg. - ^ . 

^ During thefe tranfadions on the continent, the 
Engliih enjoyed the bkffings of peace.. Arts, 
trade and manufactures flourifhed and improved 
Cardinal Wolfey executed his power in promoting 
the good of his country. Never was. juftice 
ter admin iftered than by him. He was, a finu WP* 
porter of the poor, and enforced feveral falutay 
laws for the protection of commerce and WL 
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try- He introduced a t-afte for literature,' and. 

beftowed rewards on men of genius and fcience> 
and literary merit was the beft recommendation to 
his favour. He alfo founded lectures at Oxford 

« % r 

for the improvement of learning; and his -laudable 
and patriotic, views' met with' the icing's- fupport 
and encouragement. - -.- .-J n 

■ A. D. 1 5 1 9. From thefe literary purfuits, how- 
ever, the attention of Wolfey was. -called by the 
death of the emperor Maximilian. Francis 1 . and 
Charles V. were the- candidates for the imperial 
throne, both of whom were, worthy of the dignity 
to which they aipifedw : : Henry fupported the elec4 
tio’n of Charles,' which, by his afTiftahce, ‘he gained 
by a majority only of a fingle voice, : ; . 

-A. -D* 1510^ -Francis, defirous of.' cultivating 
the friendfnip of Henry, folicited an .interview 
wkhdiim at Calais. Wolfey, protid; of difp.lay.ing 
his -power an d : grandeur, feconded* the requeft,and 
Henry, excited by the fame oftentat-ious views,, ac- . 
ceded , to the p rope fal. Charles was alarmed at 
this intended interview, and would gladly have |> 
prevented its taking place. The cardinal guided the 
helm of date, and had no rival in the cabinet.. .-His 
pomp.tVas equal to his power, hand*. 'he celebrated ; ; 
inafs.’with all the magnificence of the Roman * 

He was ferved by bifhops $ rand even the j 
nobility preferred him "with the .water and the 
towel. His drefs was fuperb- to an- extreme : he ; 
wore regal veftments.j his fhoes were of filver 
gilt*, and enriched with pearls of precious (tones. 

When he went abroad* two large erodes of rhaffy • 
filver were carried before him, together with two - 
pole-axes, two . pillars of mafTy filver, - golden ■ 
cufliions, and a train of (lately horfes. - Yet all 
the power and wealth he enjoyed in England could 
not fatisfy him, while there was one ccclefiallical 
dignity to which he had not attained., He now 
began to afpire to the- papal- throne, the .thoughts 
•of which increafed his natural pride and aufterity, i 
•and he wa-s extremely rigid to- 'the- -laity * but as' 
•all exertion of defpotic power, whendevelled at. 
the lives and liberties of mankind, become highly ; 
obnoxious, his intolerable feverities were - repre- j 
Tented to the king, who exprefiedhis great diffa- 
^tisfaftibn, and Wolfey let bounds to his power, 
and greater moderation and caution were obferved 
jh his future' decifions. 

In this lituation was Wolfey, when. Charles V. 
landed at Dover, in order to -obtain an. interview 
'with Henry- previous to - that concerted -.with; 
Francis I. Wolfey was immediately Tent to con- } 
•granulate the new 1 Emperor, and the next day ;he I 
was met by Henry, who conducted him to Can-; 
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hut -no feripus bufinefs was. Iranfadled during the 
whole time. - .- • ■ ■ 
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terbury where he was fumptuoufly entertained. 
Charles found means to foothe the vanity and am- 
bition of Wolfey, by promifmg him his affiftance 
in procuring the papacy, of which, however, there- 
was but little profpedb, as Leo X. was a young 
man, and conlequently likely to furvive the cardinal. 

On the fame day that Charles left England, 
Henry, with his queen and the whole, court, pall- 
ed over to Calais. Francis, attended. in the fame 
-manner, ' came, to Andres, a fmall town. in the 

■ vicinity of Calais.' The interviews were at firlt 

■ Carried , on with tire greateft ceremony ; but the 
' French king, difdaining to fhew any diftruft, vi- 

fited the Englifh monarch without guards or atten- 
dants; : Henry followed his generous example, and 
they vifited each other without the lea'ft precaution, 

: Their time was palled in tilts and tournaments, in 
“• which they refpeftively -diftinguilhed thernfelves j , 



A. D. 152.1, In fpite of all the endeavours. of 
Henry to. fupprefs the- enmity., fubfift.ing between 
Charles and Francis,', ho'ftilities were now' carried ort 
with great violence between them, . HenryThpWi 
ever, affected to obferve/ a .ftr.ift neutrality, : and 
the two monarchs having ravaged the territories 
of each other, referred their difputes to Henry, 
Conferences were accordingly ..opened ap Calais, 
and Wcdfey. was; , deputed to . fbttlg djediffetences;; 
but Francis' . refuting. to accede uo; the demands, of 
Charles, the conferences were, broke olf, and die 
cardinal foon after made 3 journey . to Bruges, 
w.here he was received by: the emperor, with as 
mu civil ate, as if he had been the: king 0 f England 
luiofelf; arid he concluded, iii .the jname of his 

mafterji an •alliance; offenfive jand cleferifive with the 

.pope and the. emperor againft France. ( . t ; 

.!. Soon .after Wolfey’ s return he let on foot a pro-, 
fecution againft the duke of Buckingham, fon ,of 
him., who, loft his life in the reign of Richard III, 
This- nobleman had been often heard' to treat 
Wol fey’s pride, and, profufion. with; juft contempt, 
and, being, perhaps, too unguarded: in his refent- 
inent, informers were not wanting to. communicate 
the whole to the cardinal. The. fubftarice of his ac- 
ctifation was that he had confulted a fortune-teller 
•concermng his right of fucceffion to the crown; 
being a defcentjail.t in. the, female line- from the duke 
of. Gloucefter; fon of Edward III, This.wasbyit a 
flight pretext to take away! the. life of a nobleman; 
whole father had died in. defence: of : the late king ; 
he was; howevep brought to trial, and, the duke 

j whofe fon had married his daughter, 
was created lord Steward to .prefide at this, tribu- 
nal. Being found guilty by .a; jury of his peers; 

and afterwards r. executed on 
•Tower Hi.iL \‘But ,as his crime feemed , folely t-he 
effedt of .imprudence, .his fentencewas' generally 
imputed to the malice and revenge of die car- 
•dinal. * - - 

* ■ In the mean time the .religious difputes; in -Ger- 
many dill lubfifted > . and; feveral . qf its. princes had 
declared irv* -favour of Luther’s reformation. And 
fuch are the capricious terms of fate in human 
affairs-,. • that • Henry himfelf became a party in 
this difpnte.-. He was ftribtly attached by edu- 
cation to the court of Rome, and had been im 
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cenfed againft, Luther,:, for having fpoken con- 
tempt uoufly of, Thomas Aquinas his . favourite 
author, that refentment, and not religion, pfompt- 
ed EIenry to write, in oppofltion; to the .doctrine of 
his adverfary. The book when finillied' was . re- 
ceived at Rome with rapture, and the pope be- 
llowed upon Henry, and his fu.cceflors, the .title 
of cc Defenders of the Faith.” Luther, who paid 
. no refpedt to the dignity of the author, in . his afl- 
Ivver, treated the. king, with that acrimony and vi- 
rulence to which he had been fc long accqftomed. 
Henry’s interference rendered the controverfy the 
more illultrious. Mankind grew daily more and 
more interefted . therein . and the Lutheran party 
gained ground in every part of Europe. T he 
. popet.was- fligmatize.d with the' name, of Antichrifl, 
and Rome-with--,that of Babylon,; , and as, thefe ap- 
pellation’s, hpwever applied, were, notwirhftanding, 
fcriptural, it is no wonder that they fhotild be 
adopted in this ecclefiaftical controverfy., ’. 

In the infoncyjof this . di%u%Leo X. 'departed 

this life in ’the prime, of! ife. and, in the ninth year 
of-hisrippiftiftcate, ; His . death, tended greatly to 
■ ; . . Z z a . .. .. advance 
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advance the rapid progrefs of the 
which he had moft fteadily oppofed, 



reformation, 

He was fuc- 



eeeded by pope Adrian VI. who had. been tutor 
to Charles the then emperor. Such was the viru- 
lence of the reformers againft the Romifh church, 
that the candour and moderation of this pontiff 
rather hurt them, though he could not help 
owning that many abufes and unwarrantable prac- 
tices prevailed in the court of Rome. 

A. D, 152a. Wolfey had flattered himfelf that 
he Ihould have been chofen to fupply the vacant 
chair, and was found upon a fcrutiny to have had 
no lefs than nineteen voices in his favour. He 
neverthelefs loft his election. But the age and in- 
firmities of Adrian ftill gave him hopes of being 
foon able to gratify his ambition. Charles V . ne- 
ver wiflhed to fee Wolfey arrive at this honour. 
What he wanted was to have a pope entirely at his 
devotion, and this ,he knew he muft never ex- 
pert in the imperious temper of the cardinal. 
He ftill, however, affetted.to countenancehispre- 
tenfions, and his diffimulation had the defired ef- 
fect. Wolfey ftiewed no figns of refentment, the 
late treaty was renewed, and it was refblved in 
council to declare war againft France. In confe- 
quence of this, Henry fitted out a ftrong fleet, the 
command of which was given to the earl of Surry, 
who was now made lord high admiral of England. 
Surry accordingly embarked for the continent, and 
after taking fome towns in' Britany, proceeded to 
Calais, and laid fiege to Hefden ; but not ‘being 
able to take the place, he re-embarked his forces, 
and returned to England. 1 ‘ 

A. D. 152.3. The ancient league between; 
France and Scotland having been renewed, the, 
duke of Albany was now preparing to invade the 
northern parts of England. The earl of Surry 
was fent with an army to oppofe him, and having 
entered Scotland, he committed the moft terrible 
ravages, burnt the town of Jedburgh, with feveral 
neighbouring villages and caftles, and returned to 
Newcaftle. Albany then fent an herald to Surry to 
offer him battle, but the earl told him that though 
he difdained to follow the di&ates of an enemy, 
he fhould never decline an engagement. Albany 
therefore paffed the Tweed and invefted the caftle 
‘of W ark:- Sir William Lille the governor, con- 
scious that the fortVefs was not in a condition to- 
fupport i long fiege, made a defperate fally, and . 
repulfed the enemy, with the lofs of three hun- 
dred men. • The Scots were fo much intimidated? 
by this mifearriage, that they withdrew into their* 
own country, and, a Truce was concluded for a; 



had conquered, as the duke, of Vendefme had a 

hme body of troops in Pans, and the marfhal 
Tremouille was forming another army from the 
o-arrifons ia Picardy. He was therefore obliged 
to take up his winter quarters at Calais, but before 
his troops could reach that place many of .them pe- 
rifhed by the inclemency of the weather 

Notwithstanding thele mifcamages of the Eng- 
lifli, the alliance proved in the end too powerful tor 
Francis, and the defection of the duke of Bourbon, 
conftable of France to the emperor, together with 



year 



The army which was fitted out againft Scotland [| -dropped a 

flbout the middle of Auguft, was transplanted to 

Calais, and the command given to the duke of Suf- 

folk, who was joined at St. Omer’s by three thou- 

fand foot ail'd five hundred horfe in the Imperial 
fervice. x v 



the. ill fuccefs of Bonnivet the French general in 
his invafion of Milan, whofe abilities wefe in no 

wife equal to his enterprize, gave a dilaftrous turn 
to the affairs of Francis, and the campaign ended 
on his part in fruitlefs attempts and unavailing ex- 

^The death of pope Adrian VI. which happened 
at this time, -and P the acceffion off Clement VII. to, 
the pontificate through the intereft of the Imperial 
party, convinced Wolfey of the infincenty. of the 
emperor, and of the improbability of his ever fuo 
ceedinp; to the papacy by his means. He, never- 
tHelefs; diffembled his refentment congratulated 
the new pope on his eleftion, and foliated a con- 
tinuationof the legatine powers he had enjoyed 
under the two laft pontiffs. . Clement, well know- 
ino- the neceffity of maintaining the fnendfhip of 
tins imperious minifter, not only granted his re- 
qtieft, but fent him a commiffion for life, by Much 
.Wolfey obtained the whole papal authority ip ring- 
land. In confequence of this extenfive authority, 
he erefted a college at Oxford, and another at Ipl- 
i-wich, and invited learned men to prefide in theft 
colleges, a meafure greatly approved by the court 
of Rome, as there was now a neceffity for Lchto 
defend the church againft the alarming innovations 

of the reformers. : a , 

A D. it34- Bonnivet, the French general, 

who had retired to Piedmont having, by his m- 
folent deportment, offended the Swifs, they aban- 
doned the P French army, and returned. to their am 
country. The general being thus defated,. quit 
ted bis^ camp, and was-purfued l by the l affied 
A fierce conflift enfued, m which Bonnivet s w 

The chevalier Bayard, wnq, 
diftinguiffied for his magnanimity, had .beer > ho- 
noured by hisfoldiers with the title of J| y 

without fear, and without reproach, was mo. la y 
wounded. ■ When this valiant .hero could no longe 
keep his feat on horfeback, he ordered Is i JR 

to the enemy, that he might die w. ^ 

Every one feemed to lament his fate. _ . 

tear as they paffed by him,, an 



l ^ ^ 

wasmoftlv deftroyed. 

Jr - « • 



lied generals exprefled their concern or us lj 

Seeing among the reft the conltao. 



lefs; fituation. 
of .France fC Pity not me. 






ied he to; Bourbon 



<•' fa7e"„ .he' Charge V my 

objefts of pity, who fight againft. their ; p.- . 



are- 

m ai 

and their country. 



It was now determined to march along 
the . banks of the Somme, and, if poffible, pro- 
voke the French to a decilive engagement; but 
contented themfelves with harrafling the Eng- 
liui army, relying on the ftrength of their garri- 
10ns, and the advanced feafon of the year to pre- 
vent them from taking up their winter quarters in 

1 ‘ . • f ‘ - 1 1 - 1 

In this conjecture they were not miftaken, for 
though the duke had got feveral confiderable places the invafion of France. 

into his poffeflion, (among which werq Bray, Mont- In confequence of: a treaty . 

dier, Roy e and fome others) and i had even ad- purpofe,. the duke of: Bourbon ei V 1 j l0r fe, 
yanced within, eleven leagues off Barisv he found — .two thou » _ < yvto 

• * < • a . ^ . fir* I 



The pope was now alarmed for Italy.^ 

ceeded, however, fo far in. hisoppof ^ me diate a 

that he ordered his nuncio at Lon c j_ gut 

reconciliation between France an g himfeltj. 
this was an honour Wolfey refetve pope’s 



he therefore prevailed on Henry to re d upon 

mediation 3 and Charles and Henry agreed ^ 

luded for this 



cone 



•ed Provence 



tt impoffible to canton- his forces in the places he eighteen pieces 

2. 1 



•with. ten .thoufand , foot, two 

eighteen pieces of cannon, A .> ■ ^£4 
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Holies and Aix were prefently reduced ; and on the- 
nineteenth of Auguft the conftable -fat down before 
Marfeilles, whole garrifon confifted of three thou- 
fand foot, and two hundred men at arms, befides 
nine thoufand inhabitants who took up arms for 
its defence. The fiege was carried on for about 
a month, when the approach of Francis with forty 
thoufand men obliged Bourbon to relinquifh the 

and retire with fome 
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fiege, 

Italy. 



precipitation into 



A.D. 1545 — 6. So inconfiderable was the pro- 

grefs of induftry and commerce in Europe, that 
Charles, notwithstanding his extenfive pofTeffions, 
had not a fum fufficient t q pay his forces. Even 
Bourbon pawned his jewels ; and with the money, 
and his perfonal intereft together, levied twelve 
thoufand men, and joined the Imperial generals 

who had collected forces 



Pifcarra and Lannoy, 
from all 



The army, thus com 



parts of Italy, 
pleated, advanced to raife the fiege of Pavia, 
where Francis perfifted in his defign, though he 
met with infuperable difficulties. The French 
camp was furrounded with fuch ftrong entrench- 
ments, that the emperor’s generals were contented 
with cannonading the enemy for feveral days, when 
the Swifs attacked the entrenchments of the be- 
fiegers on the twenty-fifth of February about mid- 
night. 

Upon the firft alarm, Francis, at the head of two 
thoufand cavalry, fell fo furioufly upon Pifcarra’s 
divifion, that the general was difmounted, and 
dangeroufly wounded, and the whole corps would 
have been entirely defeated, had not Bourbon, haf- 
tened to his affiftance, after having made a moll 
dreadful {laughter in another part of the camp. 
The conteft was now unequal, and' the French, to 
defend their king, fought as if driven to delpair. 
La Pleffe, Tremouille, Galeas de San Severino, 
and general Bonnivet were fiain by his fide. The 
king himfelf made a vigorous defence : his horfe 
was killed under him, and he continued fighting 
on foot, after receiving a defperate wound in his 
leg. 

An officer of rank named Pomerant, who had 
revolted with the duke of Bourbon, feeing the 
king thus expofed to danger, affifted him in keep- 
ing. off the foldiers, who were endeavouring to 
take him alive. He then ordered Bourbon to be- 
called, to receive the king as a prifoner. The en- 
raged monarch, however, declared, he would 
fooner die than yield up his fword to a .traitor. 
« Send,” faid he, tc for Lannoy, viceroy of Na- 
ples, to him I will furrender.” That officer coming 
up, the king faid to him, <( M. de Lannoy, take 
this fword j it is that of a king, who is not a pri- 
foner from cowardice, but the accidents of for- 
tune,” Lannoy received the fword upon his knee, 
killed his hand with , the profoundeft refpedt, and 
prefented him his own fword, faying, “ I beg your 
majefty will be fo good as to receive mine, which 
has this day fpared the lives of many Frenchmen. 
It does not become an officer of the emperor to 
leave a king difarmed, though a prifoner,” Lannoy 
did not, however, think Francis fafe in the army ; 
fearing the Germans might feize his perfon as a fe- 
cprity for their pay, he carried him to the. caftle of 
Pizzighitone, where he was treated by Alvazon, 
the Spanifh governor, with the refpeet due to his 
perfon and dignity. 

The king of England had been, for fome time, 
diffatisfied with, the emperor’s con duff; and his 
pride now completed the difguft of Henry. Charles 

..ad hitherto written to him, in his own hand, and 



I 



fubferibed himfelf K Tour affectionate fon and 
coufin,” but he had now laid afide his ufual com- 
plaifance, and, elated with prosperity, dictated his 
letters to his fecretary, and fubferibed himfelf 
Charles.” Henry could ill brook this change of 
fentiment and expreffion, and Wolfey ftill retained 
the remembrance of his duplicity, with regard to • 
the papacy. He was now furnifhed with a fufficient 
exeufe for breaking with him. Henry ioon after 
engaged to procure the liberty of Francis on very 
reafonable terms, for which he negotiated with his 
mother the duchefs of Angouleme, regent of 
France. - It was agreed, that he fhould enjoy an 
annual penfion of feven hundred crowns, and at 
the fame time the regent fhould acknowledge that 
France owed him one million eight hundred 
thoufand crowns. The cardinal was to receive the 
arrears of his penfion, granted him inftead of the 
revenues of the bifhopric of Tournay, befides the 
additional fum of an hundred thoufand crowns. 

A war with the emperor was the natural confe- 
quence of this alliance, the fupplies for which, 
Henry empowered the cardinal to raife ; but the 
meafures he took to effect this were very oppofite 
to the defigns of the king. Without calling a par- 
liament, Wolfey .iflued a decree, in the king’s 
name, for levying one fixth of all the lay revenues, 
and one fourth of thofe of the clergy. This tax 
was deemed fo violent an encroachment on the li- 
berties of the fubjeft, that a rebellion had like to 
have enfued; and the king was fo alarmed, that he 
'aftually difowned the meafure, declaring, <c that 
no necefllties of the crown lhould make him at- 
tempt to raife money any other way than by con- 
fent of parliament.” 

This, and fimilar exa&ions, fo incenfed Henry, 
that the favourite was obliged to have recourfe to 
the moft abjeft fubmiffion to appeafe him. He 
produced his will, wherein he had bequeathed all 
his riches to the king, and endeavoured to per- 
fuade him that all he had done was with a view to 
promote the king’s honour, and would, in the end, 
prove of infinite advantage to him. At the fame 
time he made him a prefent of his magnificent pa- 
lace at Hampton court, which he had newly 
erected . • “ 

A.D. 1548. On,' the fourteenth of January, 3 

treaty was figned at Madrid for the purpofe of li- 
berating the French king ; wherein it was ftipu- 
lated, that Francis fhould refign the duchy of 
Burgundy to the emperor, that he lhould be fet at 
liberty in his own kingdom by the tenth of March, 
and that the duke of Orleans, and his two eldeft 
| fons, fhould be put into the emperor’s hands as 
hoflages. That Francis lhould refign all his pre- 
tenfions to the kingdom of Naples, the duchy of 
Milan, the lordftiip of Genoa, the counties of 
Afti, Arras, Tournay, Mortaigne, St. Arnaud, 
Lifle, Donay, Orchjes, Hedin ; and alfo his fo- 
vereignty over the countries of Flanders and Ar- 
tois: that the emperor fhould give up all his claims 
to the cities and lordlhips of Peronne, Montdidier, 
Rouen, Guilnes, and Ponthieu •, with all the cities 
and territories on the river Somme: and, that the 
duke of Bourbon lhould bereftored to all his for- 
mer eftates and pofielfions.” 

Thefe articles Francis engaged to ratify at the 
firff town he lhould enter in his own dominions. 
But however tenacious of '“his honour he might be 
,| jn other refpefb, he by no means confidered him- 
felf as bound by a promife extorted from him by 
compulfion* and which was ftrenuoufiy oppofed: 

by the ftates of Burgundy, This circumftance 

Charley 
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Henry had now been mar- 



Though fhe had brought 



Charles, lhould have forefecn 5 but his ufual policy 
fbrfook him on this occafion. Francis would have 
compounded with the emperor for Burgundy at 
the expence of two millions of crowns, but Charles 
would accept of no competition , or recede in the 
leaft from any one article of the treaty. 1 he 
French, therefore, concluded an alliance W-Kh- Cle- 
ment VII. the Venetians, and the reft ol the Ita- 
lian llares, againft the emperor, and the king of 
England was declared prote&or of the confe- 
deracy. The conftable , of Bourbon/however, 
conquered, the Milanefe ; but not having money to 
pay his troops, he was conduced to Rome, where* 
he was killed in foaling the walls. His death in- 
fpired the foldiers with fury and revenge* Rome 
was taken by affaukand pillaged, and thepopewa^ 
taken prifoner, and confined in the cattle of St. An- 
• gelo. 

Irritated beyond me attire at the news of Cle- 
ment's misfortune, the kings of England and France 
refolved to carry their arms into Italy. They 
therefore concluded a new treaty, by which Henry 
renounced his ancient chimerical, preten lions to the 
crown of France, and. his ally engaged for himfelf 
and his.fucceffors to pay a pentton. of fifty thou- 
Find crowns to the kings of England. ’ 

WiiiJe affairs were in ' this fituation on the 
continent, a' new ieries of events excited the at- 
tention of all Europe. 

tied eighteen years to Catherine of Aragon, his 
brother’s widow,, and as ihe whs fix years older than 
the king, and had loft his afRuftions, hewasgrowri 
heartily tired of her.' 

him three children, of whom the princefs Mary 
was ftill ‘living, and had fultained an irreproachable 
chara&er, yet all hcr.accomplifhments were unable 
to fix a heart addicted to variety. Her marriage 
with the king had been confidered as illegal by hto ft 
of the foreign ftates, and as fuck had been op.poied 
by Warivam, archbifhop of Canterbury, whole 
opinion had been confirmed by both houfes of con- 
vocation. The cur ft of fterility is denounced in 
the levitical law ‘againft any one wlro fhould marry 
his brotherkwidcuv, and as all Henryk children, ex- 
cept the princefs' Mary, had died in their infancy, he 
could* not but think himfelf obnoxious to this raa- 
ledidtion. The great progrefs Henry had made in 
cafuiftical divinity, enabled him thoroughly to exa- 
mine this queftion, -and his favourite author Tho- 
fnas Aquinas*. (to whofe authority in ecclefiaftical 
matters he gave implicit credit) had treated of- this 
Very cafe in the following terms : cc the prohibi- 
tions contained in Leviticus (fays that celebrated 
cafoift) and among die reft that of marrying a 
brother's widow, are moral, eternal, and founded 
on a divine fandtion j and though the pope may 

difpenle with the rules of the church, the laws of 
Gocl cannot be ftc afide by any authority lefs than 
that which enabled them.” 

Henry was now convinced of the illegality of his 
marriage, and a circumftance fell out, at this time. 
Which confirmed him in his refolution to obtain a 
divorce/ Anne Boleyn, a beautiful and accom- 
plifhed young lady, had been lately appointed 
maid of honour to the queen, and foon attra&ed 
the notice and affections * of Henry* Finding her 
proof againft all the arts of fedueftion, he deter- 
mined to raife her to' the throne * but he had many 
obftacles to encounter before this could be effect- 
ed* and as Catherine was aunt to the emperor, he;* 

repudiation was not eafily to be aGcomtffiihed’ 

A, D 1529. The firft ftep to be taken wka to 
get the bull of pope Julius annulled 5 but this' ; 

9 - 
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however neceffary, was a meafure very difficult to 
reconcile with the pontifical authority. Clement 
VII. however, ftill a prifoner to the emperor' 
thought it highly effential to maintain a friendfhip 
with Henry, and therefore liftened to the propo- 
rtions which were made to him. He gave Wolfey 
a commiffion to examine, as legate, into the va- 
lidity of the marriage, aftd prornifed, in due time, 
to expedite the divorce* But the pope, with all 
his parts and addrefs, was deficient in courage and 
integrity. The emperor, knowing his difpbfition, 
threatened to depofe him on pretence of baftardy* 
he being only the reputed Ton of Julian deMedieis. 
He flattered himfelf, too, with the hope of re-eft&* 
blifhing the houfe of Medicis, againft- which the 
Florentines had revolted. Prefled by the foliew 
tations of Henry, he confented to an examination 
of his marriage : he joined Carnpeggio to Wolfey, 
but without engaging not to revoke the commif- 
fion. ' The ftuebed delays of Carnpeggio, at firft, 
gave fume offence, till at length he arrived- with, 
the wifhed-for bull; Henry- and Wolfey were the 
only perfons permitted to fee it. It was not to 
take place till the marriage was let afide. The 
two legates, therefore, prepared to begin ihh 
important procefs. • 

-Nothing c.ould be more affediing than the be- 
haviour of the queen, when fhe and the king, were 
cited before their tribunal. Inftead of anfwerkig 
to her name, as the king had done, fhe threw her- 
felf at his feet, and addreffed him in the moft pa- 
thetic manner. She urged the implacability: of her 
enemies' to a friendlefs woman, in. a country where 
fhe was aftranger, pleaded her irreproachable con* 
duft, and protefted/ in the ftrongeft terms, . that 
her. former marriage had never been confimv 
mated ; that in efpoufing him .fhe had only con- 
formed to the will of two, able monarchs, Henry 
Vll. and Ferdinand the catholic. She expreffed 
her fufpieion of the commiffioners impartiality, ap- 
pealed fiom them to the pope, and at -length left 
the court, with a firm refolution' to appear there 
no more. Henry bore wirnefs to her virtue j but 
infilled on the Temples which’ diffurbed his peace. 
He proved, in a plaufible manner, the confumma** 
tion of the queenk marriage with his brother Ar- 
thur, declared -his doubts of the validity of 
difpenfation of pope Julius, and demanded judg* 
men t to be* given according- to the laws of equity 
and religion; The affair was protrafted to a con* 
fiderable length. Clement was either influenced 
by the promifes, or intimidated by the threats of. 
Charles the Fifth. Carnpeggio " fufpended the 

proceedings* the -caufe - was evoked to ; - Rome, 
and the decretal, bull thrown into the fire. 

Henry, being thus difappointed in the expe&ed 
fucceis of his wifiies, began to fufpedt Wolfey of 
treachery 3 and from this sera we may juftly date 
the favourite's downfall. The emperor joined his 
endeavours to • accomplifh that event, .and \tlie 
dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk exerted all theft 
influence to fupplant him. But the chief inftru- 
men v in the fail of Wolfey was Anne Boleyn, 
whole afcendancy over the mind. of. Henry was fo 
firmly eftablifiied, that the cardinal found his aiH 
thority likely to be fliaken by her extraordinary 
flueuce. • • .= ft;. 

The difgrace of Wolfey was expedted to have 

been the immediate confequencaof the reference 

of the caufe to/the court of Rome : but Henry 

had lb far the the government of Ids paffions, ^ 

conceal hii ddiflikebott his minifterk, proceedihgs; 

No fooner, : however/ 'had the "popek legate: obr 

tained. 
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tained his audience bf leave, than Henry; tp'. di- II, uniVerfities, without hesitation, maintained; " that 



vert his chagrin, made a progrefs through fdme ! : 
of the neighbouring counties, unaccompanied by 
Wolfey. This negledt the cardinal IcnevV Fore- 
boded him no good. Yet, aS he flattered . hirdfelf 



the marriage of aiiy perfon with a brother’s wi- 
do# Was contrary to the divine l’aw ; and, confe- 
qtiently, could not be authorifed by any difpen- 
fation.” . ■ 



he might ftill find means to avert his impending 

he difcharged the duties of his office With 



• ^ 



ruin 

his accuftomed pun£tuality. 
arid the reft of his enemies 3 had ivorked up the 
king’s refentment to.fuch a degree* that* on his re-' 
ttirn to London, the dukes* of Norfolk and Suf- 
folk, Wolfey’s inveterate foes, were fent to de- 
mand the great feal. . ■ Wolfey at firft refufed to de- 
liver it, on pretence of holding it by patent for 
life ; but the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk retUrn- 
ingnext day with orders, befides the king's fignet, 
Wolfey immediately refigned it into their hands* 
upon which the king gave it to Sir Thomas More, 
a man of profound literature, and unblemifhed in- 
tegrity * Wolfey was ordered to quit York pa- 
lace, which, a few days after, though it belonged 
to the archiepifcopal iee, was feized by Henry, 
and became afterwards a royal refidence, under 
the title of Whitehall, . A cup-board - of maffy 
gold, with all his other valuable furniture, befides 
a thoufand pieces of fine Holland, Were convert- 
ed to the king’s ufe, and Wolfey, having dii miffed 
his fplendid retinue, retired to his feat at Eflier, 
on the banks of the Thames* 

% 

But notvvithftanding this feverity, Henry ftill 
expreffed feme affection for the cardinal ; but yield- 
ing to the felicitations of. his enemies, he at laft 
gave him up to a parliamentary enquiry. The 
houfe of lords exhibited no lefs than forty-four ar- 
ticles againft him, all of which were rejected by 
the commons. Thomas Cromwell, an old fervant 
to Wolfey, undertook his defence with great refo- 
lution and ftrength of argument ; a ftep which, 
far from' retarding his promotion, as might have 
been, expefted, laid the firft foundation of thofe 
favours he afterwards received from the king. The 
Cardinal was, however, condemned for having fo- 
liated bulls from Rome, a pretext the more fri- 
volous, as all’ he had i done was fanftioned by his 
matter's content. The king, however, fofttned 
the rigour of the profecution, granted him a par- 
don for all offences, and continued to intimate, 
from i time to time, that he ftill retained for him 
his former. friendfhip and efteem.. • 

■ The policy of Clement VII.- (together with the 
intrigues and powers of Charles V.) had, by this 
time, deprived the king of all hopes of fucceeding 
in his application to the court of Rome for a di- 
vorce. It was, therefore, neceffary to find out 
feme other expedient to gain his ends. From 
this difficulty he was at length extricated by the af- 
fiftance of Dr. Thomas Cranmer, fellow of Jefus 
college, Cambridge, who- propofed to confelt all 
the univerfities of Europe on this fubjeft.’ “ If 
they,” laid he, " approve of our marriage with 
Catherine of Arragon, your fcruples mutt necef- 
farily fubmit to their fuffrages:; if they, declare the 
marriage unlawful, the pope cannot refufe his con- 
feiit to the divorce.” ’ This propofttion was- well 
received by the king, ,wh'o agreed that it fhould be 
carried into immediate, execution; Finding that 
Cranmer’s piety arid moderation were equal to his 
extraordinary abilities, he fentfor him to court, 
and placed him near his perfon. In the mean time 
agents were difpatched.to'all the univerfities of .Eu- 
rope on the propofed coiruxiiftion, 

; A. D. 1530. The refult of this enquiry termi- 
nated in Favour of the monarch. Several of the 
, No, 06. 



The court of Romfe; howeVef, paid ho regard 
to this decifion, which had given Henry fo much 
But Anne Boleyn, j| fatisfaftion. A fpirited letter was; therefore,' writ- 
ten to the pope; figned by many of the lords fpiri- 
tual and temporal, iri which they plainly told him; 

“ that if he continued tb- perfift in refufing the 
king that juftice which he had aright to demand; 
and after he had obtained the fanction of fo many- 
learned univerfities, they would renounce their 
obedience to the holy fee, who had fo long a- 
mufed the Icing, and to fo little piirpofe. All 
thefe events tended to the ruin of the Romifh 
church, the refpeft of the people for the pontifi- 
cal authority daily diminilhed, and as for the king; 
the more oppofitions he met With; the ftrongfer 
were his resolutions to overcome every obftacle 
which flood 3 n the way of his defiresf 

, Wolfey ftill entertained hopes of retrieving the 
royal favour, having been already re-inllated in 
the revenues of his archbifhoprick, and thofe of 
the fee of Wincheften This alarmed the 'coun- 
cil, who procured an order from the king, that 
he fhould remove to his archiepifcopal fee. In 
confequence of this, he retired to Cawood in 
Yorkfhire, where he Toon gained popularity; by 
,a diligent difeharge of his paftoral duties; 
Short, however, was the date 
nefs he now enjoyed.' 

for high rreafon, by the earl of Northumberland 
and Sir Peter Walfh, who were fent down for that 



of the happi- 
He was foon after arretted 



purpofe. 

In compliance with the king's commands, hefet 
out for London with feemi'ng chearfulnefs ; but 
partly by the fatigue of his journey, and partly 
by the anxiety of his mind, he was feized with a. 
diforder which foon turned to a dyfentary ; fo that 
it was with the greateft difficulty he reached LeF 
cefter. On his arrival there, he was immediately 
carried to his bed, from which he never more 
arofe. Convinced of the vanity of all ambitious 
purfuits, and fublunary grandeur, he fincerely re- 
gretted his compliance with the unruly paffions of 
an ungrateful matter. " Had I,” faid he, " ferved 
my God, as diligently as I ferved my king, he 
would not have forfaken me in my grey hairs.” Fie 
died foon after in all the pangs of remorfe, on the 
twenty-third of November, in the fixtieth year of 
his age, and was, at his own requeft, buried in the 
chapel of Leicefter abbey. 

A. D. 1531. The parliament, which met foon 
after Wolfey’s deceafe, availed themfelves of the 
fame aft, which had deftroyed the cardinal, to en- 
rich the crown at the expence of the clergy, on 
whofe humiliation Elenry feemed firmly refolved. 
The Proteflant faith was, at' this time, privately 
embraced by many of the Englifh, whofe ignorance 
and fuperftition had been, in a great meafure, re- 
moved by the writings and fermons of Wickliff 
andhis difciples. But, however defirous the com- 
1] mons might be of humbling the clergy, moll of 
them found themfelves in the fame predicament ; 
for having maintained caufes in the ecclefiaftical 
courts; they became apprehenfive for their . own 
fafety. Having, however, -found means to get 
themfelves included, in a pardon, which the clergy 
had- purchafed at a great expence, they exulted in 
their fuccefs,. and extolled to. the Ikies their fove- 



reign’s clemency, 
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A. D. 1532. The whole kingdom was now A A 

flciently convinced of Henry’s intention- 1€> marry . 
Anne Boleyn, in -defiance of , the pope’s -antho- 
rityj and the obedience which the king 
the holy fee. ' Sir Thomas More, incapable of, 
making his religion fubfervient to his intereft, and 
totally" indifferent to the advancement of his for- 
tune, was overjoyed, at being permitted,. to refign 
the feals 5 foon after which, W arharn, archbifliop . 
of Canterbury, paid the debt of nature. \ This,, 
was a molt flattering circumftance to Henry $ for ■ ■ 
though the dec e a Jed prelate Tad been convinced of 
the illegality of the king’s marriage with Cathe- 
rine, he was too much devoted to the fee of Rome, 
to do any thing in. oppofition to the • papal, power. ’ 
Dr. Thomas Cranmer was foon after appointed his 

fucceiTor. * ■ • - m. 

Not all the eloquence of the fubcle Henry could • 
induce Catherine to ' withdraw her appeal from., 
Rome j fo that- haying concluded a treaty of alii- 1 
ance with Francis I. die privately married Anne; 
Bolcyn on the * 4 th. of November. : d j 'kv 

A. D. i -533/ The , -queen's pregnancy,!; which 
foon after appeared, made it neceffary for.Henry; 
to own his marriage publickly ; in confequence ofj 
which it was determined in council, thafCrarimer ; 
Ihould pronounce the fentence of divorce againft 
Catherine.: The . archbifliop accordingly repaired 
to Dunffttbie, in the neighbourhood of which Cu- ■ 
therine refided, and cited her to appear before him.: 
As Hie paid no regard to the fummons v Ihe was 
declared contumacious, and the primate, after ex-- 
amining into the merits of the caulk, annulled the 
king’s marriage with Catherine, as illegal. He 
afterwards ratified his majriage with Anne Bokyu, 
who was publickly crowned, with great ceremony, 
and magnificence.. On the 7 ch of September -the 
new queen' was delivered of a daughter, who: was 
named Elizabeth, and who afterwards governed the 
.realm with fuch merited applaufe. Henry con- 
ferred on her. the title of Princels of Wales, though 
flte was only prefumptive heir to the crown.-, .: . . 

Thefe proceedings were no : fooncr .known- at.- 
Rome,- than the whole confiftory was thrown, into 
the moll violent ferment. The king .was threat - : 
cried with excommunication if he did. not, within; 
a limited: time, make atonement : for the criminal 
sifts he Itad'.ebmmitted. The mediation of Fran- 

n * * 4 

cis I, whole lecond fon-, the duke of Orleans, was 
to marry Catherine de.Medicis, the pope’s fierce, - 
ieemed to promile a favourable accommodation. 
Henry conlentetl to lubmit Ills caufe to tire judg- 
ment of the confiftory, provided all the cardinals; 
of the imperial party were excluded, and the pope 
fcemcd»diff)Qled tp comply with his request. The 
court of Ronie expefted the king’s politiv.e atffwer. 
The courier not arriving on the day he was ex- 
pefted, the enraged pontiff entered the confiftory, 
pronounced. the legality of Henry’s marriage with 
Catherine, and. declared him excommunicated,: if 
he refuted to acknowledge the lentence. Two 
days after the meJTcnget arrived, with the mo- 
narch’s letter; but it: was. then too late to remedy 
the evil, and the kingdom of all others in Europe 
mod devoted to the fec.of Rome,- and ; mod laviftv 
in its contributions, became the. moft irreconfile- 
able enemy. • 

A. D. 1534. Jit the enfuing. parliament Jaws 

were enacted, wholly, fuhverlive of the papal au- 
thority, -which was then declared to., be confined 
within the limits of: the diocefe of iRome. The' 
ftatute of Henry IV. againft heretics was 'mode- 
rated. No iy nod was to be convoked without the 

% 



king’s, pemufllon „ 1 1 was further enafted, chat the 
fpppe Ihould. have no fhare in the eleftion of bi- 
; ;lhopS, and . that the bifliops, elefted by the chap- 
ter,. fhouldi fwe.ar fealty to the king. That no one 
ffiiDuld: apply to the bifhop of Rome on any reft. 
’gious account- whatever. That peter-pence, and 
fall d-ifpenfations iffued by the court of Rome 
Illiquid be aboliflied. That the archbifliop ofCan- 
‘ ter bury fhould be empowered to grant difpenfa- 
itionsj; the profits.arifing from, which to be paid in- 
itQf the 'king’s: exchequer. .That all religious heufea 
fliould-.be fubjeft. to .the arcnbiftiop’s Vifitarion, 
that the king’s- marriage with Catherine fhould be 
null and void, ' and that the fucceflion fhouldde- 
v.olve.upon the' iftlie of Anne Boleyn, his lawful; 
wife. . »An aft of -attainder was alfo palled againft 
Elizabeth- , Barton, (commonly called, 'The Holy 
Maid of Kent): and her accomplices, for treafon-- 



able praftices. 

. This -fern ale enthufiaft, 



" 1 V 

who was fubjeft to a 



r • 



f;v£iy extraord in-ary Id nd of .hyfteric convulflons, was 
jinfbi-ufteflj- by lame clerical impoftots, tO’-aflume; 
jtftechara&erof an infpired perfon y and to feign, 
; a miraculous cure, .in order. to attraft/a number of 

1 it ^ 

;Cjredulo'iiS'peffons j tO'an,image o£ the Virgin. 
f "When the people became thoroughly perfuaded 
of her being divinely coinmifiioned, fhe was taught 
to. declaim. not only againft the reformation, which 
(lie called herefy, but againft alli ecclefuliical in* 
novations/ and againft the dung’s divorce : nay, 
j flie 'eyeni threatened him withideath if he perfifled. 
: iii his crime. Henry, ’ for forne time, difdained to 
.take, any notice of this woman, confidering her 
pretended prophecies as • the effefts of a diftem-: 
pered brain y but finding ; her:. fupported not only:- 
. by the .monks* But alfo by all" the pope’s agents ia 
[England, he i determined to profecute; her with, the 
/Utrnoft rigour, .She .and her accomplices were ac- 
cordingly arrefted, and, * being • examined in* the 
: Star-GhaiTrbcr, confeffed their guilt, ' and were all 1 
committed to prifon.. b.- ... . 

I The, detieftion of this impofture greatly injured 
| the credit of the: ecclefiafl-ics, efpe.cially the mbnfaif 
| who fevCrely -felt the. weight of ‘Henry’S refentmentr 
’ John Fi flier,- biihop of Rocheftcr, and.Sir Thomas 
? More, were committed to. the tower, for refufing 

t t 

. to take the oaths of allegiance andTupremacy« 

But though- Hepry had. renounced the popes 
authority, lie was -far frombeipg a friend to the 
reformers,; whofe tenets were, not with handing, etti- 
; braced, by . great numbers ; in. the /kingdom. The 

king’s book againft Luther had gained him refpeft 
with the catholics, but the .contemptuous anfwer 
; of that reformer had hurt his pride, . He did not, 

; therefore,/, iabandoh the tenets- of the Romifh faithp 
J though he had difclaimed the: authority of tlieipon-: 
jtiff,.. H is vcotiriiers- knew noti which .religion to a- 
dopt, and feemed; .exceeding cautious, in declaring 
their- fcntitnents. ' :The duke, of Norfolk, and Gar- 
diner, 



. Tifhophof -Winchefter,- though they pre- 
tended to acknowledge: the king’sfupremacy, were 
very-: rigid againft the. ' reformers. ^ On. the other 
, hand, the=;queenpwith archbifliop Cranmer and fe* 
cretary Grorn^ well, ; were as ? violent againft the pro^ 
1 feflors of. the Romifh religion. In«confequence o 

thisj, perfecution. prevailed on both Tides, and it 
equally unfafe to acknowledge the, popes 
premacy, as -tb embrace the tenets of Luther^ w 
: prior of the .Carthufian' monks,, the prior of 
\ ham, . Benafe, ; aumonk :bf Si on ^ College, and Joi 
j* Haile, vicar of Ifleworthy. were: put: to^ death 
i denying-; thenpopelshfopmracy.ri fl hefej, ana to 
many mote-ihftances of -the Uke.horrid -perieci 
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oriSj which difgrace the dole of this reign, evince 
the direful effects, of amifguided zeal in' matters of 
a religious nature* , • 

.Nor did the reformers ‘efcape the violence of the 
king, who was highly offended at that fpirit of li- 
berty cherifhed by the whole fe£t. A gentleman 
.of the Temple, and a clergyman, were put to the 
torture for embracing the doftrines of the refor- 
mation 5 but, being unable to endure their fuffer- 
jngs, they abjured the tenets of Luther, and Were 
Jet at liberty*. However, feeling afterwards die 
deepeft compunftion for their timidity, they boldly • 
preached againft the fuperftitions of the eftablifhed 
•religion, and were condemned to the flames, the 
violence of which they endured with amazing for- , 
titude, glorying in the faith for which they yielded 
up their lives. ; 

It was, indeed, exceeding, difficult to avoid in- 
curring the king’s difpleafnre. • Such were the ef- 
fects of his furious bigotry, that the mo ft innocent 
addons v/ere deemed heretical. To- teach children 
.the Lord’s Prayer in. the vulgar tongue, to read 
the Englifh tranflation of the New Teftament, to 
fpeak againft . pilgrimages, and to omit obferving 
the falls of the church, were considered as' highly 
criminal, 'and the offenders punifhed with the ut- 

moft feverity. • ' 

A, D. 1535. Filher, bifhop of Rochefter, and • 
Sir Thomas More, were ftill confined in the tower. 
The pope, who imputed, the- fufferings of Fiflier 
to his attachment to the church of Rome, lent him, 
during his imprifonment, a cardinal’s hat; but this 
promotion could not exempt him from punifhmenr. 
He was, at laft, tried and condemned to lofe his 
life, for ; refufing to take the oath of fupremacy, 
and fubmitted to his fate with great calmnefs and 
fortitude. Sir Thomas More alfo fell a viftim to , 
Henry’s fury for' the fame offence... When con- 
duced to the fcaffold, neither the ferenity of his 
mind, no the ufual chearfuJnefs of his temper, for- 
fook him. Me entreated the executioner -to flay 
till he had juft put afidehis beard ; Cf for (faid he) 
that has never committed treafon.” The refolu- 
tion of this great and good man will be remem- 
bered with refpeC, while the malice of his enemies 
will be tecolleCed with abhorrence. 

- Paul III. who had lately fucceeded Clement VII. 
in the papacy, had flattered himfelf with being 
able to reconcile Henry to the fee of Rome. He 
was more defirous than Clement himfelf- to bring 
about an accommodation. While this bufinefs 
feemed to wear a profpebt of fuccefs, and terms 
were negotiating for this purpofe, the news of Fi~ 
flier’s execution re -kindled the .refentment of the 
facred college. A cardinal put to death for de- 
fending the rights of the holy fee, called aloud for 
vengeance on the royal aggreffor, and the thunder 
of the Vatican was hurled againft him* Henry 
was cited to appear before the pope’s tribunal, ex- 
communicated for his refufal, his marriage with 
Anne Roleyn declared illegal, his fubjefits freed 
from their allegiance, his kingdom delivered up to 
the firft invader, and his leagues with a 1 catholic 
princes diffolved. TJiefe cenfures the pope, how- 
ever, delayed to publilh, till all hopes of an ac- 
commodation fhould prove abortive, and till 
Charles V. (then employed againft the Turks and 
the proteftants of Germany) fhould be able to af- 
fift him in putting thefe menaces into execution. 

• The league of Smalcalde, where the reformers 
■affirmed the name of Proteftants, formed a ftrong 
barrier to the ambition of this formidable fovereign. 

The kings of England and France made, feme ad- 
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vances to be admitted into this league* But their 
rigorous perfecution of their heretical fubjedts* or 
thofe who were only fufpetfted as fucli, and their 
bigoted zeal for the fupport of the antient faith, 
did not allow the German princes to place any de- 
pendence on them. A league formed upon reli- 
gion and policy required a conformity of fenti- 
ments as well as of interefts* ■ 

A. D. 1536. During thefe religious coritrover- 
fies,. queen Catherine was attacked with a di {tem- 
per which put a period to her exiftence on the 6th 
of January, in the 50th year of her ag t* When 
her laft moments were approaching, fhewrotea 
very affecting letter to the king, whom fhe ftiled, 
cc her moft dear lord, king and hufband*” Henry 
Was greatly moved with this laft proof of Cathe- 
rine’s affeeftion, given at fucli a period* But very 
different was the behaviour of Anne Boleyn, who 
openly expreffed her fatisfadfcion at the death of 
Catherine, and feemed pleafed in making it pub- 
lickly known, little thinking how foon fhe was to 
be fkc-rificed to the ungovernable paffion of her hu- 
fband* . Catherine’s remains were depofited in the 
abbey of Peterborough, which Henry afterwards 
converted into an epilcopal cathedral. • . ' ' • 
The affronts which 'Henry had received from 
the monks were now threatened to be repaid with 
ample vengeance. Confciotis of their connexion 
with the Roman fee, they had {trained every nerve 
in depreciating the reformation. They declaimed, 
with the utmoft violence, - againft the adherents of 
Luther, who, on the other hand, reproached the 
monks with their lazinefs, fophiftry, and fuperfti- 
tion. The revenues of the convents had, probably, 
infpired Henry with a dcfxre of appropriating them 
to his own ufe *. the defign, however, appeared to 
him exceeding hazardous, they having been long 
confidered as facred and inviolable. Some cau- 
tion was, therefore, neceffary to be obfervedj and 
it was refolved in council, that a general vification 

fhould be made of all the monafteries, that aftridl 

9 6 * 

inqueft fhould be taken of all their titles and reve- 
nues, and that the morals and regulations of the 
whole • fraternity ' ffiould be minutely infpebied. 
Cromwell was created vicar-general and inqbifi tor- 
general of all the monafteries; and the refult of 
this, enquiry, by difeovering unparalleled feenes of 
vice and- licentioufneis, feemed to juftify the ne~ 
ceffity of fuch a falutary proceeding. Nothing was 
more eafy than to deteft thefe abufes and enormi- 
ties ; but a great number were, indeed, rather im- 
puted, • than really exifted. Doubtful evidences 
were admitted as fadts, calumnies were aggravated 



into proofs, 'and fevcral convents, of both fexes 
were reprefented as exhibiting feenes of ‘the .moft 
abandoned lewdnefs. Violent diffentions, : the 
groffeft fuperftitions, lazinefs, effeminacy, ’and ig- 
norance, were among .the leaft imputations with 
which thefe focieties flood charged. The account 
of this vifitation was publifhed, in order to render 
them more execrable in the eyes of -the nation. And 
now the firft blow was given to thefe religious or- 
ders. The vows of the religious under the age of 
twenty-four were cancelled, all. of whom were ob- 
liged to leave their convents;' while others above 
that age were left at their liberty of renouncing the 
cloifter if they thought proper. The parliament, 
who were merely the tools of Henry, fupprefTcd 
all the final ler monafteries, the revenues of each 
of which did not amount to iefs than two hundred 

1 

pounds. No l,efs than three hundred and feventy- 
fix of thefe were accordingly abolifhed at one time. 
Their lands were confif bated to the king’s ufe; and 
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his yearly revenue was thereby ericreafed to thirty 
thoufand pounds, befides an immenfe perfonal pro- 
perty, which was computed at one hundred thou- 
fand pounds. 

While the parliament was employed in fupprcf- 
fing the letter monafteries, an affair of great im- 
portance to the proteftants engaged the attention of 
the convocation. Tindal's Verfion of the Bible, 
publifhed feme years before, had been found in- 
accurate* and was condemned to be burnt. A new 
tranflation of the Scriptures was, therefore, pro- 
pofed. This motion, long oppofed by the papifts, 
and favoured by the reformers, was at length car- 
ried,; and perfons properly qualified were engaged 
in the undertaking. 

The decline of the Romiflh religion was, in a 
great me afure> owing to Henry’s pafiion for Anne 
Boleyn, who had now loft that afcendaney the for- 
merly pofletted over the king's paflions. jane 
Seymour, one of her maids of honour (a lady of 
lingular beauty and merit) had newly gained his 
affeftions, and, immoderate in his defires, he did 
not fcruple to facrifice a wife to a miftrels. . The 
difpofition of Anne Boleyn, though perfeftly con- 
fonant with virtue, was, neverthelels, gay and lively, 
and had, perhaps, an appearance of gallantry, which, 
allowing for the freedoms praftifed in the court of 
France, where fl:e had been bred, is not to be won - 
dered at. Calumny had converted her molt inof- 
fenfive actions into crimes, and Henry, taking it 
into his head to doubt her fidelity, determined on 
the deftruftion of one whom he had, fo Ihort a 
time before, extravagantly admired. She was, 
therefore, arretted and acculed of adultery and in- 
ceft, by having had a criminal connexion with her 
brother the vifeount Rochford and others, for 
which charge there was not the leaft fhadow of a 
foundation. Such, however, was the flavifh com- 
pliance of the parliament with the king’s will, 
that, though no evidence appeared againft her, 
fhe was condemned to death. She declared her 
innocence to the laft, and, in a moft pathetic letter 
to the king, which fhe lent when juft going to af- 
cend the fcaffold, fhe fays, cc You have been con- 
cc tinually raifing me : from a private gentlewoman 
Cf you made me a marchionels j from a marchio- 
<c nefs, a queen > and as you can raife me no higher 

in this worlds you are this day fending me to be 

<c a faint in heaven.” She recommended to him 

* • 

her daughter Elizabeth, and received the ftroke of 
death with the greatelt compofure and relolutidn, 
on the 19th of May 5 and her remains were pri- 
vately interred in the tower. 

The very next day after the execution of Anne 
Boleyn, Henry married lady Jane Seymour, fo 
eager was he to fatisfy his inordinate defires. Nor 
was he content with putting Anne. Boleyn to death $ 
he even declared his marriage with her illegal, un- 
der pretence of her former contract with the earl 
of Northumberland, and, by this aft of cruelty, 
rendered the princefs Elizabeth illegitimate. 

The fame obfcquioufnefs appeared in the new 
parliament as in the former. They confirmed the 
divorce of Catherine, declared the two princefles 
(Mary and Elizabeth) illegitimate, and adjudged 
the crown to devolve on the iffue of the then, or 
any future, marriage of the king. 

In revenge for die fuppreffion of the monafte- 
Henry was again excommunicated, the king- 
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folved from their allegiance. 
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dom laid under an interdift, and the people 

In confequence of 
this a rebellion was excited by the monks, who per- 
loaded the people that it was their duty to take up 



arms againft a prince who had trampled under foot 
all their civil and religious liberties. Upwards of 
twenty thouland perfons affembled in Lin coin (hire, 
headed by Thomas Mackerels, prior of Barlings ; 
but being unable to refill a body of regulars fent 
under the duke of Suffolk to oppofe them, they 
difperfed of themfelves, on condition of a par- 
don : but their leader was taken, and paid his life 
as a forfeit for his treafon. 

This iniurreftion was fttcceeded by One of much 
greater importance in Yorklhire, under the influ- 
ence and command of one Afke, a gentleman of 
that country^ poffeffed of talents luited to the 
purpofes of rebellion. The rebels marched under 
the banner of the crofs, and ftiled their enterprize, 
c< The pilgrimage of grace,” which, they pretended 

to have undertaken for the love of God, the ler- 
vice of the king, the re-eftablifhment of the 
church, and the fuppreffion of heretics. So great 
was the effedl of this delufion, that Alke foon 
found himfelf at the head of forty thoufand 
men. Pontefraft-caftle foon yielded to their at- 
tacks, as did likewife York and Hull, and Alke 
compelled all the nobility of the coutry to join 
him, except Henry Clifford, earl of Northum- 
berland, who defended Skipton caftle againft all 
their attempts. 

The prudence of the duke of Norfolk, whom 
the king had fent againft them, with an army of 
only five thoufand men, tended to impede their 
progrefs. The river Till, which was rendered im- 
paffable by violent rains, had twice prevented their 
coming to an engagement. Perfuaded that heaven 
oppofed their defign, fuperltition got die better of 
their courage, and they accepted of a pardon from 
the duke of Norfolk, which die king afterwards 
confirmed. 

The priefts, in a Ihort time, re-kindled the torch 
of dilcord at the fhrine of religion, and perfuaded 
the people once more to undertake the defence of 
their fuperftitious worlhip. The duke of Norfolk 
was obliged to continue in the north during the 
winter, but by the exerciie of martial law, heen- 
creafed, inftead of abated, the diforders. Muf- 
grave and Treby, two gentlemen, at the head 
of eight thoufand peafants, made an attempt on 
Carliflc, but were defeated by the duke of Nor- 
folk : Mufgrave efcaped, but Treby, and feventy 

of his adherents, were all hanged on the walls of 
that city. 

A. 33 . T 537* I n order to prevent any farther 
infurredtions, Plenry lent for the ring-leaders to 
court. Alice, obeyed the fummons, and was fa- 
vourably received ; but the lords Darcy and Huffey, 
with leveral other rebel officers, refu Ting obedience 
to the royal commands, were feized, and beheaded 
on Tower-Hill. Alice, intimidated by their- fate, 

retired into the country without leave, and was 
foon . afterwards hanged at York. 

Inured to (laughter, the praftice of it became 
familiar to Henry. Thomas Fitzgerald and five 
of his uncles, who had been long imprifoned in 
the tower, for a revolt in Ireland, were ordered for 
execution. The earl’s youngeft ion Stephen, how- 
ever, fled to the continent, and was engaged by 
cardinal Pole, in his attempts to re-eftablilh the 
papal authority in England. 

The willies of the king were now happily gra-? 
tified by the birth of a foil, the indifputable heir 
to his crown ; but his fatisfattion received a con- 
iiderable alloy by the death of the queen in child? 
bed.. Of all his wives fhe was the moft efteemed 
by hittij and reipefted by the people for the 

faLility 
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f ability and humility of her difpofition. Her lofs was* 
fo much regretted by the king, that he fec'luded 
himfelf from all company for Teveral days- The 
young prince was baptifed by the name of Ed- 
ward, and had the tides of prince of Wales, 
duke of Cornwall, and earl of Chefter, conferred 
on him. 

A. D. 1538. This fortunate event greatly 
conduced to the aggrandifement of Henry’s power ; 
he was dreaded by his fubjeds, and his friend- 
fhip folicited by the greateft princes of Europe, 
He therefore now determined on a total fuppref- 
fion of the monafteries. A new vifitation of thefe 
recedes was ordered by the parliament, and guilt 
and innocence were confounded by the vifitors. 
In many of the monafteries were found artificial 
relics, and various inventions were difcovered for 
impofing on the credulous. 

A remarkable crucifix at Boxley in Kent was 
held in facred veneration. This inftrument of 
idolatry, which was diftinguifeed by the appel- 
lation of “ The rood of grace,” was contrived by 
means of fprings placed within it, to fiiake its 
head, open its lips, and perform fundry motions 
of the human body. This objeCt of bigotted de- 
votion was broken in pieces at St, Paul’s crofs, By 
Hilfey, bifhop of Rochefter, who expofed the 
manner in which the deception had been praCtifed, 
to the conviction of a deluded croud of fpeCta- 
tors. 
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Impofitions of this- flagrant nature could not 
bud expofe their detedted authors to public detef- 
tation and abhorrence. Henry reaped all the ad- 
vantage from them he could defire, and the 
monks, finding. all refiftance fruitlefs, confented 
to abandon their fandtuaries and receive penfions 
for their fubfiftence. The number of monafteries 
diflolved was fix hundred and forty-five, twenty- 
eight of which had abbots who fat in parliament. 
Ninety colleges, two thoufand three hundred and 
ten hofpitals, were demoliflied in different parts 
of the kingdom : and the whole confifcated reve- 
nues amounted to the annual, fum of one hundred 
and fixty thoufand one hundred pounds. 

The molt refpeCtecl objeCt, however, was the 
ferine of Thomas a Bucket, which, though it had hi- 
therto efcaped, could not be overlooked by this 
"vindictive enemy to the holy fee. Henry could 
not bear the thought that the memory of this arch- 
rebel to his fovereign, feoulcl be held in fuch 
pious veneracion by the people, and his tomb 
loaded with the fuperb offerings of the pilgrims 
who conftantly referred to it. The actions of 
Becket were recapitulated, his pretended miracles 
expofed, his name expunged from the calendar, 
the office for his feftival omitted in the breviary, 
his bones burnt, and his allies fcattered by the 
winds. Among other fpoils of the faint, which 
Henry appropriated to his own ufe, was a dia- 
mond of infinite value, prefented by Lewis VII. 
of France, who had made a pilgrimage to the 
ferine of St. Thomas. This Jewel was fet in a 
ring and worn by Henry on his thumb. To re- 
concile the people to thefe innovations, the king 
ereCted fix new bifhopricks, made ample dona- 
tions to his courtiers, and fettled falaries on feme of 
the abbots and monks. 

• Thefe violent proceedings excited the refent- 
ment of the court of Rome, which vented itielf 
in reproaches and anathemas againft the perfon 
and conduCt of Henry, who was reprefented as 
the moft faerilegious tyrant that ever difgraced the 
dignity of a throne. Libels were publifeed in 

• No. a6. 



which he was degraded below the character of 
Julian the apoftate. The king eafily recognized, 
in- thefe inv.eCtives, the ftyle of cardinal Pole, his 
relation j and his pride and fanguinary temper 
prompted him to revenge the infuls. The car- 
dinal, indeed, who refided in Italy, was out of the 
reach of his refentment* But as he was fufpeCted 
of having formed a confpiracy againft him, feme 
lords, and particularly two of the cardinal’s bro- 
thers, were arrefted as his accomplices : Sir Geof- 
frey de la Pole alone efcaped with his life, by dif- 
covering the confpiracy* 

Pope Paul IIL finding all hopes of a reconcilia- 
tion with Henry impofliblej refolved to publife 
rhefentence of excommunication againft him, which 
he had hitherto fufpended. He ufed his utmoft 
endeavours to exafperate the neighbouring princes 
againft him, and even promifed the crown to 
James of Scotland, provided he would affift in 
dethroning Henry. But the power of the Eng- 
life monarch enabled him to fet his holinefs at de- 
fiance, and to exaCt a new oath from the clergy^ 
to abjure the authority of the bifeop of Rome* 
The new tranftation of the bible was now corn- 
pleated, and prefented to the king by Crom- 
well, who was of opinion, that a free toleration 
of the feriptures, in the vulgar tongue, would ef- 
fectually eradicate the Romifh fuperftition. Henry, 
however, who was but half a proteftant, would 
indulge the people - only in a partial ufe of the 
feripfures, to which they were reftriCted by a pub- 
lic proclamation. This indulgence, however, was 
embraced by the reformers as a great acquifition, 
efpecially as the clergy, were permitted to read the 
Lord’s prayer, the creed, and the decalogue in 
Englifh. They were alfo recommended to preach 
good works, and the inefficacy of relics, rofaries, 
and other inftruments of popery, to procure fal- 
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vation. 

Notwithftanding the pope’s ex- 
communication, and his inveteracy againft. the 
Romifh clergy, Henry conftantly piqued him- 
felf on an ardent zeal for the Catholic doCtrine; 
which he gloried in defending by, deputation as well 
as perfecutidn. Of all the inconfiftencies of that 
doctrine, was, that moft abfurd one tranfubftantia- 
tion, which he maintained with the moft ridiculous 
obftinacy. One Lambert, a fchoolmafter, had 
maintained unorthodox opinions concerning the 
real prefence, and, being cited before the bi- 
fhops, appealed to the king. Henry was over- 
joyed at this opportunity of difplaying his theolo- 
gical talents. The prelates, peers, and other per- 
sons of diftinCtion, being afiembled in Weftmin- 
fter Hall, the royal theologift, feated on the throne, 
challenged Lambert to defend his opinion with 
refpeCt to the Eucharift. The pedagogue ac- 
quitted himfelf in the talk with great courage, 
but the king, afilfted by ten bifeops, who all en- 
gaged in the difpute, effectually confounded the 
difputant, after a conference of five hours. He 
concluded by propofing to him to alter his fenti- 
ments, or be burnt alive. Lambert, confounded, 
but not convinced, preferred the fire to the feame 
of retracing, and perifeed with amazing refolu- 
tion amidft the moft dreadful tortures. The mo- 
narch, intoxicated with the applaufe bellowed upon 
him for his fuccefs in this difpute, expeCted a 
more, implicit fubmiffion to his principles than 
before. To think differently from him in ecclev 
fiaftical ) matters was' deemed a capital tranfgref- 
fion j and- he availed himfelf of the Jeryility of 
his parliament, . to ^ make his own opinion the 
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ftandard of orthodoxy in England. A bill was 
drawn up^ and prefen ted to thchoufe, where it paiTed 
into a law, called the bill of the fix articles, or, 
rfs' the protertants juftl-y ftiled it, “ Ihe bloody 
bill.” By this a£t the prefence in the Eucahrift ; 

communion irt one Mind ; the. perpetual obligation 
to vows of chaftiry ; the celibacy of the priefthood; 
the utility of private mafies ; and the necefilty 
of aurictflar confeflion, were eftablifbed, on pain 
of death; fines, confutations, and imprifonpient, 
according to the heinoufnels of the Crimes -com- 
mitted in breach of this law. Cranmer. alone had 
the refolution to oppofe this bill, but when it was 
paffed into a law, he immediately feparated from 
his wife, and the king was contented with this in- 

ftance of his fubmifiion. ’ ■ * 

By an act- yet more ftrange, in which the par- 
liament fliewed themfelves equally regardlefs of 
their civil as of their religious liberties, they , even 
gave to the king’s proclamation, the fame force as an 
ad of parliament ; thus transferring the legiflative 
power to the crown, and totally fubverting. the 
Englilh conftitution. 

Nor did the -meannefs of their canddhenfion 
flop here. In compliance with the king’s hatred 
to cardinal Pole, they palled hills of attainder, 
not only againft his adherents, but alio againft 
his mother the countefs of Saii/bury, the m'archio- 
nefs of Exeter, Sir ddrian Eortefciie, . and Sir 
Thomas Dingley, without the lead proof of their 
guilt. The two gentlemen were . executed, the 
marehionefs received a pardon, and the countefs 
was reprieved. The ftatute of the fix articles re- 
duced the proteftants to defpair, but . Cranmer and 
Cromwell fufpended the execution of them, and 
the capricious monarch himlelf - favoured at one 
time the party he oppreffed at .another, by allow- 
ing every perfon to have the tranflation of the 
biblein his own family. ; . .- 

The final decifion of theft' religious difputes 
feemed to depend upon Henry’s choice of a fu- 
ture confort, he having given ftveral. hints of-his 
defigns to enter into a new matrimonial engage- 
ment. He at firft caft his. eyes. upon. k daughter 
of the duke of Guife, but found- floe had been be- 
trothed to the king of Scotland'. 1 Cromwell re- 
commended to him Anne of Cleves, whole father, 
the duke of Cleves, and brother-in-law, the elec- 
tor of Saxony, held a confidenible rank among 
the princes of Germany. Henry had been It ruck 
with, her beauty by a flattering picture -of her, 
drawn by Hans Holbein j and the marriage was 
f'oon after concluded with her father’s confenr, 
though contrary to the will of her brother-in-law! 
This union (had it rotjftanti ally , taken place) 
would have been very likely to have fruftrated all 
the attempts of the catholic 'party, but no fooner 
was the princefs introduced to -him at Ro’chefter, 
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told him, he hated her more than ever, that her 
perfon was more loathfome the nearer he ap- 
proached,- her, and that he was refolved never to 
cohabit with her. He behaved, however, very 
kindly to her, and diflembled even with Cromwell 
the difguft he had conceived againfl him for the 
fhare he had taken in this tranlacfion. He even 
created him earl of ElTex and knight of the garter 
Cromwell harangued the parliament in his cha- 
racter of . vicar-general * arid the houfe of lords 
thinfeirrg to pleafe the king by flattering his mi- 

nifter, told him, he merited to be vicar-general 

of the tmiverft. 

At length, however, the florin broke over the 

head of Cromwell, which the duke of Norfolk and 

Gardiner contributed all in their power to aggra* 
vate. Jealous of his. influence at court, they failed 
not to improve every ciccumft.ance to his disadvan- 
tage.. Obnoxious to the Rbmifh party on account 
of his- enmity to their principles, a ftratapem was 
projected to effed his ruin. Theyihtroduced Ca- 
therine Howard, neice to the duke of Norfolk, a 
lady of exceeding beauty, at court, and obfery- 
ing Ihe had gained the king’s affedtions, the duke 
made ufe of her influence, to precipitate the fall 
of a ; mini ft er whom, in reality, he now detefted, 
Henry readily liftened to all the infinuations of 
the duke and Gardiner, and it was determined that 
the mrnrfter fho.uld fall a ,-vidim to the refentment 
of the public; in confequence of which, he was 
arrelfed at the council board, and clofely com- 
mitted to the Tower; Cromwell now found- him- 
felf f'orfujten by .all the friends of his profperity, 
and lupported only. by. Cranmer, his faithful ad- 
herent in affliction. The more highly the parlia- 
ment had flattered htnvdhe.mofe eager were they 
now to opprefs him. He' was -acc tiled of herefy 
and tr.eafon, and condemned to. the Scaffold with- 
out examination ..and without (evidence. In vain, 
did he implore the king’s clemency, a virtue to 
which JHenry was a- ftranger. The mini Her was 
executed without delay, and. all his fervice's difre- 
garded, or forgotten. This: nobleman certainly 
deferved a better, fate ; for; though elevated- from 

th'e lowed origin to the fummit .of human gran- 
deur, he had neither been arrogant to liis inferiors, 

nor ungrateful to his friends. , . 

1 he king- became more and more enamoured of 
lady Catherine : and Gardiner, .made frequent en- 
tertainments. at his own houfe, for the royal lover 
and his miftrefs,.-to .whom he had now made offers 
of partaking a-.fhare in his throne. Thefe propo- 
fals having been accepted, Henry determined to 
procure a: divorce from Anne of Cleves, -and found 
no difficulty in obtaining. a decifion from the con- 
vocation in .his favour. They declared the mar- 
riage void, on pretence that Are had been affianced 
in her youth to the -duke of Lorrain ; that the king 
had not. " inwardly” given his confenr, and that 
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they had lent him a great Fanders mare.” But the marriage had never been coniummated. Thefe 



when he found that fhe could fpeak only German 
which he did. not underhand, and that the charms 
of her convention would not atone for the home- 
linefs of her perfon, he would have broken off the 
match ahruptly, had not the f'riendfhip of /the 
German princes been rieceffaryto his affairs. He 
therefore, determined to complete his marriage! 
and told Cromwell that as : matters were gone fp 
far, he Triuft e’en puthi.s neck into the yoke.,, ,, 

- A.-D. 1540. On the fixth of January the-riup- 
tlajs . were accordingly celebrated, and the next 
morning .Cromwell wasdefirous .of kttowipg wire- 

th(> lei no- lilcpfl his fnn-n-f* 
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objections ■ were certainly very frivolous $ but & 

the queen made-no opppfition/the fentenceof^- 

vpree .was paffed by the clergy, and ratified by , t|ie 

paiiiiam'ent. . Anne acqniefcecl in;, :che decree,on 

condition,rof ; thfee -thpufaiid* pounds a year, & n y a 

patent of precedency, with the; choice' of living 

either in France or England.' • ' g ,« 

This great pdint. being obtained, and all QbM 






cles’reoaoyed,fEt6i>ry; married Catherine Ho wary 
Who was, fpdn.Jafter orqvyned queen of -tkflgMwj 
But this marriage, >-pleafing .as.it was to ^ 

'Opt the lead -effedt in foftening his, diippuU 0 * 
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tnc v n 0 , liked Ins ipoule any better 1 Henry;- Proteft-ants and piq.ifts rwere.equally the ob^o 
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perfecution * a fpirit not a little en flamed by the 
enthufiaftic zeal of the duke of Norfolk* and Gkr- 
diner, bifliop of Winchefter. They executed ri- 
goroufly the ftatutes of the fix articles. They con- 
figned to the flames ‘the unhappy .ptoteftantsj who 
fuffered triumphantly in the caufe of truth. Dr; 
Barnes, Thomas Gerard, a reforming minifter, 
and William Jerome, vicar of Stepney, were con- 
demned to the ftake for herefy •, but they did not 
fuffer alone 5 three bigotted catholics fhared the 
lame fate for denying the king’s fupremacy; Barnes 
difputed on theological points even at the ftake 5 
and the flierifF prefling him on the invocation of 
faints, cc I doubt,” faid lie, cc whether the faints 
can pray for the living ; but if they can, I hope 
in half an hour to be praying for you, and the 
reft of the people here affembled.” This indis- 
criminate exercife of tyranny excited great mur- 
murs among the people, and produced fome ap- 
pearance of an infurreclion.. Cardinal Pole was 
fufpe&ed ; and on this fufpicion, the king ordered 
his mother the countefs of Salifbury, the laft re- 
mains of the blood-royal of Plantagenet, to be 
executed. 

Bigotry and enthufiafm had ■ been equally em- 
ployed in kindling the torch of difcord in Scot- 
land as well as England. Patrick Hamilton, a 
young man 1 of noble defcent, having, about the 
year 1527, been lent abroad to receive an educa- 
tion to qualify him for the church, had imbibed 
the principles of the reformed religion, and, on. 
his return to Scotland, did not fcruple openly to 
avow them. A treacherous Dominican, who had 
infinuated himfelf into his friendllnp, accufed him 
before the archbifhop of St. Andrews. . He was 
accordingly, fentenced to be burnt, and fuffered 
with the refolution of a martyr. The Dominican, 

fter died 
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probably overcome by remorfe, foon 
diftra&ed. Hamilton's martyrdom brought over 
great numbers of profelytes to the proteftant faith, 
among whom was one friar Foreft, who became 
an affiduous preacher, .and,’ for his zealous attach- 
ment to the holy fcriptures, was condemned, and 
fuffered death as an heretic. 

. Such was the -fituation of religion : in Scotland 
when James received an invitation from. Henry to 
meet him at York, which the Scottifh ' nobility 
perfuaded him to accept. But the clergy, alarmed 
at the confequences of fuch an interview, which 
they feared might tend to aggrandize the nobility 
at the : expence of the church, made ufe of fuch 
powerful arguments, as induced him to lay afide 
his intentions. . After a few days delay, he lent 
excufes to Henry, who was waiting' for him at 
York, An infult of this nature fired, the Englifh 
monarch with refentmeht; but his revenge was, 
for a, time, diverted by an event, which demanded 
his return to the capital. 

A. D. 1541 — 2 . During the king’s abfence, one 
Lafcelles had waited on archbifhop Cranmer in 
London, and from the information of this man’s 
filter, who had been a fervant to the duchefs 
dowager of Norfolk, gave a yery . furprifing ac- 
count of the queen’s incontinency. He avowed, 
that flie had led a very lewd life before her mar- 
riage with the king, and had carried on a criminal 
correfpondence with two men, named Derham and 
Man nock 5 and that flie had continued to indulge 
herfelf in the fame, guilty pleafures, fince her ele- 
vation to. the. throne. . .. ;• . : : 

. Equally aftonilhed and perplexed, Cranmer com- 
municated this intelligence to the chancellor, and 
fome other members of the privy-council, who 
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advifed him to make the king acquainted with the 
affair. The archbifhop not only knew the danger, 
of interfering in matters of fuch delicacy, butalfd j 
the danger of concealing this information. .-He, 
therefore, refolved to commit what he .had heard to , 

«*• • ^ - . I 9 ' m ‘ ' * * 1 * ‘ ' 

writings in the form of a memqrial, which he 
fliqrtly after delivered into the king’s own hand,' 
defiring his. majefty to perufeit in private. Henry, . 
f at firft affecting to difbelieVe the report, ' Ordered 
the keeper of the privy-feal to examine Lafcelles, 
who not only perfifted in his former ftory, but even . 
brought his lifter to confirm it. Derham and Man- 

^ 1 itf 

nock were accordingly arretted, and being .exa-* 
minedj confeffed their owrj guilt, and the queen’s 
incontinency. (f B elides this, they impeached the 
old lady Rochford, who had .formerly been fo in- 
ftrumental in, procuring the death of Ann? Bo- 
leyn. They after ted* that this lady had introduced 
one Culpepper into the queen’s bed-chamber, who 
continued with her there during the whole night,' 
On the queen’s firft examination, lire denied .the 
charge, but afterwards, finding her accomplices 
were her accufers, flie confeffed her incontinence 
before marriage, but denied her having ever, dis- 
honoured the king's bed. Three ..maids of ho- 
nour, however, who had been fentrafted with her 
fecrets, ftill further corroborated her guilt,. and 
fome of them confeffed having patted the night in 

the fame bed with* her and her lovers. “ 

• * < 

was fo affedted at this difeovery, that he burft into 
a flood of tears, and bitterly lamented his misfor- 
tunes. Derham, Mannock, and Culpepper were 
convi&ed- and executed* but Henry was refolved 
to throw the odium of the queen’s death upon the 
parliament, who had been always ready to contri- 
bute to his feverities. Thefe fervile creatures, on 
being informed of the queen’s crime . and confef- 
fion, foon found her guilty, and petitioned the 
king that Are might fuffer capital punifhment * 
that the fame might be alfo inflidted on lady Roch- 
ford the accomplice of her debaucheries, and that 
her grand-mother, the dutchefs dowager of Nor- 
folk, together with her father, mother, and. nine 
others, as having been privy to the queen’s irregu- 
larities, fhould fhare in her punifhment.' It is not 
to be wondered at that the king fhould readily com- 
ply with this petition * the confequence of which 
was, that they were condemned to death by an 
aft of attainder, which, at the fame time, made 
it capital for any perfon to conceal the debau- 
cheries of any future queen. It was alfo enafted, 
that if the king married any woman who. had 
been incontinent, taking her for a true maid, flie 
fhould be guilty of treafon, in cafe fhe did not 
previoufly reveal her fituation. The people di- 
verted. themfelves with this abfurd and brutal fla- 
tute, and. faid (C the king muft look out for a wi- 
dow.” 

After all thefe laws were paffed, the queen was 
beheaded on the twelfth or February on Tower 
hill, together with the lady Rochford. The queen 
was greatly pitied* fhe owned having led adiffb- 
lute life before marriage * but denied, in her laft 
moments, and with the utmoft folemnity, hav- 
ing ever been inconftant after her marriage with 

The public exclaimed fo loudly againft 
the feverity of the a£t, which included lb many of 
her accomplices, that the king did not think pro- 
per to put them to death, though fome- of them 
. were long detained in confinement.. 

Henry, having thus, by various a6ts of tyranny, 
..fhewn that he was abandoned to all ideas of juftice 
and humanity, at laft took it into his head to com- 
pel e 



the king. 
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pofe a book of religion, which was to be the code 
by which his fubjefts fhould, for the future, regu- 
late all their principles and practices. Having 
procured an a £fc of parliament for this purpoie 
which all Ipiritual fupremacy was declared to be 
vetted in him, he publilhed a fmall volume loon 
after, called cc The Inflitution of aChriftian Man, 
which was favourably received by the convocation, 
and voted to be the infallible ftandard of ortho- 
doxy. All the abftrufe points of juftification, 
faith, free-will, good works, and grace, were 
there defined, with a leaning towards the opinion 
of the reformers j while the facraments, which a 
few years before were only allowed to be three, 
are there extended to their original number of 
feven, conformable to* the fentiments of the ca- 
tholics. But the king was not long fatisfied with 
this code of belief; for he loon after procured a 
new book to be compofed, called fC The Erudition 
of a Chriftian Man,” which he publilhed upon 
his own authority? and though this new creed 
differed much from the former, yet he was mo lefs 
pofttive in requiring aflent to this, than he had been 
to the former. In both thefe books, he was very 
explicit in enforcing the doftrine of paffive obe- 
dience? fo that his inftitutions were not likely to 
weaken what he fo powerfully enforced by his feve- 
rkies , 

Henry now found himfelf at leifiire to revenge 
the affront offered him by the king of Scotland. 
He declared war by a manifefto, in which after 
reproaching his nephew with having broken his 
word, with giving an afylum to fome rebels* and 
retaining fome territory which belonged to his 
kingdom, he renewed his ancient pretenfions to 
the crown of Scotland, and fummonedl him to do 
Him homage as his liege lord. An Englifh army 
patted the Tweed at Berwick, but retreated on the 
firft approach of the enemy. James was eager to 
purfne them ; but the nobility,, refenting the prefe- 
rence he had fliewn to die clergy, refuted to afilft 
him. A body of ten thoufand men, commanded 
by lord Maxwell, were defeated at Solway by the 
Englifh ; an event which threw James into a despair- 



ing condition, and the grief of which fliortly put an 
fcndto his life* Hearing, juft^ beforehis death that his 
queen was delivered of a daughter, he lamented 
the approaching miferies of his kingdom ; of which, 
fald he, << Henry will make hinalelf matter either 

by arms or marriage,’*. 

The death of James* and birth of a daughter, 
foie heirefs of a kingdom, whofe friendlhip was of 
fomuch importance to England, gave a new turn 
to the deliberations of the Englifh councils. In- 
ftead of exafperating the Scots, by availing them- 
felves of die benefits of the late viftory, the Eng- 
litti adopted a fcheme for uniting the two king- 
doms by a marriage between Edward, prince of 
Wales, and Mary the infant queen of Scotland. 

A. D. 1543. The Scottifh prifoners, who had 
been ftt at liberty in coniequence of this new pro- 
jected alliance, found* on their return, their coun- 
try involved in confufioru James Hamilton, earl 
of Arran, prdurnptive heir to the crown, next to 
the princefs, was a nobleman of a flender capacity 
and pacific difpofition, not at all calculated to rule 
the helm of ftate in thofe turbulent times. He 
was, however, perfuaded by the proteftants, to 
whom he was attached, to claim the regency by 
virtue of his proximity of blood. The eari lis- 
tened to their arguments, and refolved to demand 
it? at die meeting of the next . parliament. He 
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was ftrongly oppofed by the catholic faction, 
headed by cardinal Beaton, archbifhop of St. An- 
drews, and primate of Scotland, a prelate of un- 
popular manners, and a perfecuting fpirk. Bea- 
ton publilhed the late king’s will foon after his de- 
ceafe, in which that prince had left the govern- 
ment to him in conjunftion with the earls of Ar- 
gyle, Huntley and Murray. ■ By virtue of this in- 
Rrument, which the ambitious churchman is laid 
to have forged, he took pofieffion of the govern- 
ment, and having joined his intereR with that of 
the queen dowager, filler to the duke of Guife, 
he obtained the content of the convention of the 
Rates, and excluded the pretenfions of the earl of 
Arran. 

His power, however, was but of fhort exiRence. 
The majority of the parliament declared in favour 
of Arran,, and the cardinal was committed to pri- 
fon. A negotiation was immediately entered into 
with Sir Ralph Sadler, the Englifh ambaiTador, 
and a treaty of marriage was concluded, by which 
it was agreed, that the queen fliould continue in 
Scotland till fhe was ten years of age, when flie 
fhould be lent to England for education, and that 
Scotland, notwithstanding this union, fhould Rill 
retain its laws and privileges. But Beaton having 
found means to efcape from prifon, Rirred up the 
clergy againR this treaty, and awakened the na- 
tural antipathy of the Scots againR the Englifh; 
fo that, inRead of the propofed union, a, war 
feemed likely to take place between the two king- 
doms, in which Francis engaged to fupport the 
intereR of Scotland. 

The French king, however, being engaged in a 
war with the Emperor, was little able to fulfil his 
engagement. Matthew Stewart, earl of Lenox, 
was then at the French court, and Francis, know* 
ing his hereditary enmity to the family of Hamil- 
ton, by whom his father had been murdered, per- 
fuaded him to return home, and afliR the queen- 
mother and the cardinal, promifing to fend after 
him a fupply of pecuniary and military luccours. 
He was alfo flattered with the hopes of efpoufing 
the queen dowager, and, in cafe of the death of 
Mary, of afeending the throne of Scotland in pre- 
ference to the earl of Arran, whofe legitimacy was 
difputeable. Lenox, allured by thefe expe&ations, 
agreed to the propofal, and on his arrival in his na- 
tive country, exerted all his endeavours to break off 
the marriage treaty. He aflembied a number of 
forces in order to refeue the young queen out of 
the hands of the regent, who being either not in- 
clined, or not Ihrorig enough to contend with his 
enemies, agreed to an accommodation. The queen 
and cardinal having now no farther occafion for 
Lenox, defired Francis to recall him ,• but the earl, 
aware of their defign, retired to his caftle at Dum- 
barton, and the following year threw himfelf into 
the arms of the Englifh, , 

In about a twelve-month after the death of the 
late queen, Henry married his fixth and laft wife, 
Catherine Parr, widow of the late Neville, k r “ 
Latimer, who was allowed to be a woman of ac- 
cretion and virtue, and well affedted to the pro- 
teffant caufe. But this event ' did not put a flop to 
the perfecutions of the times. Anthony Perfonne. 
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a prieR, Robert Tefiwood, a finging-man, an 
Henry Fulmer, a taylor, were, at Gardiner’s m ~ 
gation, • burnt at Windfor for herefy. And the 
bifhop’s own fecretary was executed for denying 
the king’s fupremacy. ' 

A, D. 1544. The winter feafon having 
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period to military operations, Henry called a 
parliament, when the princeffes Mary and Eli- 
zabeth were reftored to their rights of fucceffion i 
but the king would not fuffer the ftatute, which 
declared their illegitimacy, to be reverfed* As 
foon as the feafon would permit a fleet and army 
were fitted out to invade Scotland. The former 
was commanded by Dudley lord JLifle, and the lat- 
ter by the earl of Hertford. The troops landed 
near Leith, which town they took, and thence 
proceeded to Edinburgh, and let that city on fire, 
after plundering the inhabitants. The regent and 
cardinal, unable to oppofe them, retired to Stir- 
ling. After burning the towns of Haddington and 
Dunbar, the forces were withdrawn ; for Henry 
having, in conjunction with the emperor, formed 
a defign for an invafion of France, was defirous 
of employing his whole army in that expedition. 

In confequence of this plan, they had agreed 
to march directly to Paris, and without entering 
upon any ftege, to proceed from thence to the en- 
tire conqueft of the kingdom. But fortunately 
for the French king,, the emperor had taken the 
field before Henry landed at Calais, and without 
waiting for his ally, had fet down before Luxem- 
burg and taken poffeffion of the place. Com- 
mercy on the Meufe, and Ligny alfo, foon furren- 
dered, but at St. Dezier on the Maine, he met 
with a powerful refiftanee from Monf. Sancerre the 
Governor. 

While the emperor was thus employed, Henry 
landed at Calais, and hearing of Charles’s fuc- 
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A. D. 1546. No fooner' was the campaign 
opened for which the parliament had voted fome 
fupplies, than an accident happened which 



In this attempt he again, 
and fuftained a lofs of about eight 



afforded the Englifh little hopes of luccefs. The 
earl of Surry, who commanded Henry’s forces in 
Boulogne attempting to intercept a convoy of pro- 
vifions going to the fort of Outre Eau at the en- 
trance of that harbour, was compelled to return 
with fome lofs without efrefting his purpofe. Yet, 
not intimidated by his unfuccefsful effort, he at- 
tacked the marfhal de Biez, who was efcorting a 
much larger convoy, 
mifearried, 

hundred men killed on the fpot, and one hundred 
and twenty taken prifoners, among whom was 
Sir Edward Poynings. 

Thefe misfortunes, added to Henry’s natural 
decay, which boded his approaching diffolution, 
inclined him to liften to terms of accommodation, 
and a peace was once more eftablifhed, in which 
the emperor and the Scots were included. Thus 
ended a war which coft Henry upwards of one 
million three hundred and forty-three thoufand 
pounds, without gaining any material advantage; • 
and fimilar to this was the fuccels of almpft all 
Henry’s expeditions. 

Among other alterations in the form of public 
Worfhip, Henry now permitted the Litany to be 
read in Englifh, and ordered that the following 
words Ihould be added : “ to be delivered from 
the tyranny of the bifhop of Rome, and all his 
detettable enormities.” Cranmer endeavoured to 



cefs, determined to follow his example, and ac~ || make farther innovations in favour of the protef- 

‘ tants, but Gardiner, then at the emperor’s court as 
ambaffador from England, wrote to inform the 
king, that if he carried his oppofition againft the 
catholic faith any farther, the emperor would break 
off all correfpondence with him. The archbifhop 
himfelf was at the brink of deftruftion at court. 
He had, at this time, loft a fincere and powerful 
friend by the death of Charles Brandon, duke of 
Suffolk, brother-in-law to the king, a nobleman 
of diftinguilhed merit, and who, according to 
the tellimony of Henry himfelf, had never fpoken 
a word to the prejudice of any one. The enemies 
of Cranmer, hiding their malice under the- mafk 
of orthodoxy, endeavoured to ruin him as a con- 
cealed heretic. This fo dangerous an accufation 



cordingly inverted Montreuil and Boulogne. Thefe 
fieges produced delays ; and Charles, finding the 
feafon fo far advanced, that the fcheme of fubdu- 
ing France would be likely to prove abortive, con- 
cluded a feparate peace with Francis. Inconle- 
quence of this treaty, the count de Buren, who 
had joined the Englifh army, withdrew his forces, 
and 'Henry was compelled to raife the fiege of 
Montreuil. 

his fubjedts ready to offer him their accuftomed 
adulation, and to praife him for an enterprize in 
which he had laviflied away gfeat fums of money, 
and from which not the leaft benefit could be 
derive d. 

A. D. 1545. Francis, whofe thoughts were 
turned towards the diftreffing of Henry, employed 
the whole winter in equipping a fleet to invade the 
coaft of England. They Tailed the beginning of 
July, arid proceeded towards the/Englifh fleet then 
riding at St. Helens. But being unable to do any 
execution againft them, they landed on the Ifle of 
Wight, and committed dreadful ravages, till they 
were driven back to their fhips, by the militia of 
the country. 

Finding the expences of the war too great for 
him to fupport, Henry again applied to the par- 
liament, and obtained a fmall lubfidy. But this 
not being fufficient he folicited affiftance from 
the clergy, who (as ufual) were found to be 
more liberal than the laity; which made the 
emperor obferve, that, on the fuppreffion of 
■the monafteries, “ the king had killed the hen 
which brought him the golden eggs.” But, te- 
nacious as the parliament had been of their own 
.money, they were amazingly profufe with what did 
not belong to them. They granted to Henry all 
the revenues of the uniyerfities, chapels, and hof- 
pitals ; but the king took care to inform the uni- 
verfities, that he did not intend to encroach upon 
their endowments. 

No. ay. 



did not, however, for the prefen t, fucceed, a cir- 
cumftance the more Angular, as thofe times pro- 
duced the moft {hocking inftances of perfecution. 

Anne Afcue, a beautiful young .woman, highly 
efteemed, and honoured by the friendfttip even of 
the queen herfelf, was accufed of having in con- 
verfation expreffed her difbelief of the doftrine of 
the real prefence. The menaces of bifhop Bonner 
drew from her an imperfeft recantation, with which 
.lie was not fatisfied. Being thrown into prifon, 
and animated, rather than difeouraged, by this ri -■ 
gour, fhe wrote to the king, telling him, that in 
the myftery of theEueharift, fhe confirmed her be- 
lief to the words of Chrift, and the doftrine of 
the church ; but not being able to admit that fenfe 
of it which his majefty gave, five expefted her ene- 
mies would make a crime to him of her letter. 
The chancellor Wrio.thelley was Tent to interrogate 
her on the correfpondericies fhe had at court'. 
Amidft all the torments of the rack, fhe kept 
the fecret with unfhaken conftancy. After diflo- 
ca'ting her limbs by the torture, they carried her 
to the place of execution, wherp, not being able 
to prevail on her to recant, fhe was burnt alive. 
Three other unhappy perfons, executed at the Time 
4 C time, 
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and for the fame caufe, imitated her courage, and 

gloried in their fufferings. . 

Tilt queen now law herfelf on the point or be- 
ing lacrificed to her hufband’s dogmatical zeal. 
Henry was now grown very corpulent, and was 
afflicted with an ulcer in his leg, that encreafed 
his natural pccvifiinefs. The tendernels and affi- 
cluity of Catherine, on this occafion, were remark- 
able. The king’s favourite topic was theology, 
and Catherine was frequently obliged to. difctils 
the moll abitrufe tenets of religion with him. In 
the heat of one of thele converfations fhe luffered 
too much of her fentiment to appear.. The fuf- 
picion of herefy awakened all the native cruelty 
of Henry’s heart. Gardiner and the chancellor 
envenomed the wound. They perluaded the king 
to have articles of impeachment drawn up againft 
her, which were foon after brought for him to 
iign. The fatal paper, being luckily dropt by 
the chancellor, was found by one of the queen’s 
friends, and put into her hands. Senfible of her 
danger Ihe exerted all her prudence to avert 
the ftorm. She accordingly paid her ufual vifit 
to the king, and found him in a more ferene dif- 
pofition than ordinary. The converlation turning 
on religious fubjedls, Henry challenged her to main- 

Tothis Ihe replied, that 
fuch profound fpeculations were above her com- 
prehenfion, and in her opinion very ill adapted to 
the imbecillities of her fex, That Ihe had, indeed. 



tain her ufual arguments. 



engaged in fuch Speculation with him, merely to 
divert his pain, and profit by his inifru&ions : to 
effect this, fhe had made ufs of arguments, which 
fire knew when fire ufed them were far from being 
concluftyc. “ And is it fo, fweetheart ? replied 
Henry ; then, by St. Mary, we are friends again.” 
After which, embracing her with great tendernefs, 
he difmifled her with afTnrances of his kindnefs 
and protection. 

'1 he next day as the royal pair were walking in 
the palace garden, the bifhop of Winchefter, who 
was a ftranger to this reconciliation, appeared with 
a guard to feize the queen, and convey her to the 
tower. The king no lboner law him approach, 
than taking him alide, he was obferved to fpeak 
to him in an angry tone of voice. The queen 
was greatly alarmed on overhearing the terms 
knave, fool, and bead: frequently repeated. On 
the prelate’s retiring in great eonfufion, the queen 
generoufly interpoied to appeafe the king’s refent- 
ment : but Henry replied, “ Poor foul 1 you know 
not how little that man is intirled to your favour.” 
The queen was very cautious in future of incur- 
ring her hufband’s difpleafure, and Gardiner never 
more recovered the king’s good opinion. 

A. D. 1547. Though Henry’s health was de- 
clining very faff, his implacable cruelties were not 
the lei's frequent. Thefe were indifcriminately 
exercifed on proteftants and catholics. The lafl 
objects of his groundlefs fufpicion were the duke 
of Norfolk and his fon the earl of Surry. The latter 
excelled in all the military exercifes, encountered 
the arts by his pra&ice and example, and was the 
firfi: whofe poetry brought our language to any de- 
gree of refinement. Thefe qualifications, how- 
ever, were no fecurity again ft Henry’s fufpicions ; 
the earl had dropt fome expreffions of refentment 
againft the king’s minifters, on being removed 
from the government of Boulogne ; and the whole 
family was become obnoxious from the late incon- 
tinency- of Catherine Howard. Private orders were 
therefore given for arrefting father and fon, which 
being carried into execution, they were both the 
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fame day committed to the tower. Surry, beincr 
a commoner, his trial was the more expeditions'? 
and as to proofs, there were many informers bafe 
enough to betray the intimacies of private confi- 
dence, and all the conneclion of confanguinitv. 
The duchefs dowager of Richmond, Surry’s own 
filler, was among the number of his accufers- 
and Sir Richard Southwell, his moll intimate 
friend, charged him with infidelity to the king. 
It feemed, at this dreary period, as if all faith and 
honour had fled out of the nation ; Surry denied 
the charge, and challenged his accufer to finde 
combat. This favour was refufed him ; and it was 
alledged that he had quartered the arms of Ed- 
ward the Confefibr on his efcutcheon, which was 
of itlelf fufticient to convict him of afpiringto 
the crown. To this he could make no reply; and, 
indeed, no anfwer would have availed him; for 
neither parliament nor juries, during this reign, 
feem to be guided by any other will than that of 
the crown. This young nobleman was, therefore, 
condemned for high treafon, notwichftanding his 
eloquent and lpirited defence; and the fentence 
was foon after executed upon him on Tower-hill, 
The duke, in the mean time, endeavoured to 
foften the king by the moll fubmifflve letters ; but 
the monffer’s hard heart was rarely fufceptible of 
tender impreflions. The parliament meeting on 
the fourteenth of January, a bill of attainder was 
found againft the duke of Norfolk, it being 
thought he could not fo eafily have been convift- 
ed on a fair hearing by his peers. The only crime 
alledged againft him was, that he had once Paid 
the king was fickly, and could not hold out long; 
and that the kingdom was likely to be torn be- 
tween the contending parries of different ptrfua- 
fions. Cranmer, though for many years engaged 
in oppofite party to Norfolk, would have no fhare 
in the unjuft profecution ; but retired to his feat 
at Croydon. The death warrant, however, was 
made out, and immediately fent to the lieutenant 
of the Tower. The duke prepared for death, 
and the next morning was to be his lall ; but an 
event of greater confequence to the kingdom in- 
tervened, and prevented his execution. 

The king had been, for . fome time, approach- 
ing fall towards his end ; and for feveral days 
all thofe about his perfon plainly law that his 
fpeedy death was inevitable. ■ The diforder in his 
leg was now grown exceeding painful, which, 
added to his monllrous corpulency, rendered him 

unable to ino've. Ever ftern and levere, he was 
now become outrageous. In this Hate He had con- 
tinued for near four days Before his death, the 
terror of all, and the tormentor of him! elf; his 
courtiers having no inclination to make an enemy 
ol him, as they were more ardently employed m 
conipiring the, deaths of each other. Thus, there- 
fore, was he buffered to llruggle, none of his do- 
mellics bavins: the courao-e to warn him oHus 



approaching end, as, in the courfe of this reign> 
perfons had already been put to death for roie- 
teiling the death of the king. At lall. Sir t a- 
thony Denny undertook to difelofe jo him the 

dreadful fecret ; and, contrary to his ufual cu - 
tom, he received the tidings with an exprefiion 0 

refignation. His angaiih and remorfe, at . 1 ’ 
time, were beyond conception ; he denied n 
Cranmer might be fent for ; but, before the a 
rival of that prelate he was fpeechlefs. 'Aim 
entreated him to give fome fig n of his dying 
the faith of Chrift ; upon which he fq uee '- e - 
hand, and immediately expired, on the 2 1 
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January, after a reign of thirty feven years and 
nine months, and in the fifty-fixthyear of his age. 

The character of this monarch may be but col- 
lected from his actions. His conduit was fo to- 
tally inconfiftent with itfelf in the different periods 
of his life, that it is very difficult, if not impol- 
fible, to defcribe. In his youth he was fincere, 
open and liberal ; in his advanced years, he grew 
froward, rapacious, and, withal, fo exceffively cruel, 
that he feemed to delight in the- blood of his fiib- 
jefts. The gratification of his fenfual and brutal 
appetites, appears to have been the ultimate ob- 
ie<ft of his purfuits, for to this he facrificed every ob- 
ligation ofjuftice, every: feeling of humanity. And 
it^is reported, that he' reproached himfelf when 
dying, “ with having fpared no woman in his lull, 

nor man in his anger.” 

With all his vices and imperfections, however, 
he boldly rejected a flavifh fubjection to the fee of 
Rome, and by that means laid the foundation of 
religious, and, in the end, of civil liberty ; never- 
thelefs, even in this laudable work, he feems to 
have been aftuated rather by the impulfe of his 
vicious and unruly paffions, than by the motives 
of confcience and religion, from whence we may 
draw this conclufion, that divine wifdom, by 
means undifcoverable to human underftanding, 
and in a courfe highly improbable to human 
reafon, frequently accomplifhes the molt gracious 

purpofes and benevolent defigns. 

% 

Remarkable Occurences . during the reign of 

Henry VIII. . 

A. D. • 

1509 The art of gardening fir (l brought into England from the 

' Netherlands. 

1510 Hat’s for men made in London, before which they wore 

clofe knit woolen caps.. . 
j r j 2 The royal navy office ellablifhed. 

^ . St. Paul’s fchool founded by Dr, Collet, 

IC , 1 , Benefit of clergy with i efpd*6l to murderers and felons, as 

alfo the claim of far.ttuary,. aboliffied. 

K14. This year an acl was pa /led thac : no furgeon ffiould.fit on 

* juries, or be liable to ferve pariffi offices. . 

ici6 This year there happened a long froft, which whs fo fe- 

* vere that all kinds of carriages palled over the Thames 

on the ice. ; 

Kty The fw eating ficknefs raged with great violence in Eng- 
5 land, and, in general, carried off the difeafed within 

three hours. In fome towns half the people were 
fwept away ; and the terms were adjourned from Lon- 
don for more than a year. . 

. Courts of confcience firli in ill tu ted in London . 
rci8 The College of Phyilcians in London inftituted. 

I cio Six men and a woman burnt at Coventry for teaching 
** J their children the Lord’s Prayer, ten Commandments, 

and the Creed, in the vulgar tongue. 

l c 20 Chocolate firft brought to England.* 

Mullcets firft ufed in the Englifh army, and bovys and 

arrows laid afide. 

1521 A great dearth in England, when wheat fold for 20s. a 

quarter. 

The fea over-flowed the dykes of Holland deilroyed 72 
villages, and above 100,000 people perifhed. 

1522 The damiifk rofe firft brought into England by Dr, Lin- 

acrc, the king’s phyfician. 

IC25 This year there happened fo fevere a froft, after great 

winds and rains, that many people loft the ufe of their 
limbs, and others perifhed with cold. 

Whitehall built by Cardinal Wolfey. 

Pipins this year brought to England. 

Hops firft brought to England, and ufed in brewing. 

Carp firft brought to England. 

1528 This year the iwcating ficknefs raged with great violence 

in England. 

1530 St. James’s palace built. • - - 

The firft portable clock or watch made. 

The office of fecretary of flate hrit eftablifhed. ^ • 
*533 Currants brought from the ifle of Zant, belonging to 

Venice, and firft planted in England. 

The mufk rofe, and feveral forts of plumbs from Italy, 
were brought and planted by lord Cromwell. 

Scenes firft introduced into theatres. 
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1535 drafts cannon firft call: in England. 

w Etching on copper with aqua fords firft difcovereJ. 

’T 1 # A <JL s - '1 •- » »- . t I |»|>. Jia - ^ . 

1 5 38 P an fh regi tier firft kept. 

1 5 39 Pipes of lead for the conveyance of water invented, 

1540 Cherries and apricots firft planted in England. 

The ufe of quickfilver difeovered in refining lilver ore. 

1542 This year there happened a great mortality, and fuch a 

drought, that the. fmall rivers were entirely dried up, 
and the river Thames was fb dry, as to be pafiable iii 
many places on foot. 

Pins firft made in England. Before this art was difeover- 
, ., ■* ed, the, ladies ufed y/ooden fkpweis.-, • 

1543 Mortars and .cannons .were. this year, firft cafHh iron, and 

made at Buckftchd in'Siificx. * *• ■ ■ <v ' 1 * ' v *' ,v -’ 

■ ■ The litany in Engli fit firft ordered to be ufed in', churches. 

ic±4 Piftols firft pfed by the ffiorfe; ' • - - ' . 

J \ I • * » f • • « « V « * * ^ ft I , b • 4 1 

Preffing for .the ft*a fervice a criminal, punifti merit. One 
Read, an alderman of. London, was prefled, and. 1 lent 
on board the fleets in foreign parts J for refuting to pay 
a tax levied on him by the king. 

1545 Falfe accufers burnt.in the face with an P. . 

1546 Public Hews fopprefied, which were before allowed by the 
•’ flate, ' ‘ h • ; 

Tliis'yedr one William Toxley fell afleep, and' did not 
■awake for 14 days and* nights, ; after which he lived. 41 



years 



* * 1 
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Henry VIII. was the firft king of England, who took 
the title of majefty, before which the fovereigns were 
addrefled by the title of my liege * your highnefsj or 
your grace. 

V 

I ^ • 4 « - ^ * *1 

The moft. diftinguifh^d perfo.nages for learning 

and fcience* in this reien, were, the following*. ' 

* . * V— / " ' ^ . 1 *. 1 t J L-* 

Henry Howard, earl of Surry/ one of the great- 
eft ornaments of this king’s court, though the 
moft unprovoked objeeft of his cruelty. He Was, 
as has been already mentioned; famous for the 
tendernefs and elegance of his. poetry i 

Archbilhop Warhanq excelled as a divine,, a 
lawyer, and a ftatefman, though fupplanted in 
the king’s favour by Wolfey. Erafmus makes 
mention of this prelate, .whom he efteemed as a 
perfect! model of the epilcopal character. He died 
on the 23d of Auguft, 1532. 

John Collet, dean of St. Paul’s, was one of 
thole great men who contributed to the reyival 
of learning in England. No higher teftimony need 
be given of the merit of Collet, than his great 
intimacy with Erafmus. There was a remarkable 
fimilitude of manners, of: ftudies, and of fend- 
merits in religion,, between thefe, llluftnous men, 
who ventured to withdraw the veil of ignorance 
and fuperftition, and. expole bodi in their genuine 
colours, to the eyes of the world; and to prepare 
the minds of the Englifla for that reformation in 
religion, and the .reftoration of learning, which 
foon after followed. Collet, Lynacre, Lilly, " 
. Grocyn, and Latimer, were the firft that revived 
, the literature of th e ancients in England. He 
founded St. Paul’s lchool, , and died 1519. 

. William Tindale, canon of Chrift church, Ox-’ 

■ ford, and defervedly lliled the Englifii apoftle, 

. was the firft that tranfiated the Greek Teftament 
into Englifh. This wprk; appeared in 1526; and 
three or four years after,, he publifhed an Englifii 
i translation of the Pentateuch from the original 
Hebrew,, and intended to have gone through the 
’reft of the Old Teftament; but his attempt pro-, 
voiced the Catholic clergy, and he was burnt for 
herefy at Wiiford, near Bruffels, in 1536. 

Sir Thomas More was a great niafter of the 
elegant learning of the antients. His Utopia, a 
kind of political romance, which gained him the 
higheft reputation as an author, is an idea of a 
perfect republic, in an iftand fuppofed to be newly 
difeovered in America, Lie was beheaded, as we 
have already mentioned, for denying the king’s 
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Acesfion of Edward VI. T he earl . of Hertford (afterwards duke, of Somerfet) made Protestor. The 
duke fupports the caufe of the reformation. ‘Marches againfi the Scots , and obtains a compleat victory. 
Returns to London , and immediately fumpions a parliaments i who pafs many wholefome laws ■, parti- 
cularly in favour of the reformation-. Farther wars, with the Scots-. . Lord Seymour, brother to the Pro- 
testor, committed to the Tower, and' afterwards beheaded., Infurreftions in different parts of the king- 
dom, particularly in Norfolk , where the infurgents were headed by one Kett y a Tanner. The injur rec- 
tions fupprejfed,. and a general dmnefiy publijhed by the Protestor. Wars with the Scots and French. 

Liffentions at home. The duke of Somerfet committed to the Tower. Is deprived of his protest or fnp 
and his efiate forfeited j but, from his fubmffive behaviour, is Jet at liberty, and re-admitted to the 
council-board. A. treaty of peace, between -England and France. The duke of Somerfet accujed of con- 
spiring againf, the lives of feveral privy-counfellors,. for which he is, tried, condemned, : and. executed . 
The duke of Northumberland obtains great power in. the adminiftration, and prevails on the king to ex- 
clude the two princeffes, Mary and Elizabeth, from the fucccffion to the throne. Death and char abler 
of Edward VI. 



A. D. \ S this young prince was appointed to 
1547 , 1 \ the fucceflion by his predfeceffor when 
he fhould attain to the age of eighteen years, and 
as he was then only turned of nine,’ his guardian- 
fhip, together with that of the realm, was com- 
mitted in trull to fix teen executors to be affjfted 
occafionally by the advice of twelve counfeliors. 
On a general aflembly of thefe executors and conn- 
fellors, the earl of Hertford was . chofen protestor, 
with only one diffentient voice, (that of the chan- 
cellor Wriothefiey,-) and fo declared accordingly; 
but reftridted from, acting without the concurrence 
of the other parties. :When thefe' matters were 
adjufted, various promotions were made in the 
different ranks of peerage j the duke of Somerfet, 
late earl of Hertford, was likewife appointed trea- 
furer and marefchal, and baron Sudley, admiral of 
England. 

Somerfet, for private reafons, had fupprefted his 
attachment to the caufe of the reformation, till 
the death of Henry VIII. but now he openly de- 
clared in favour of the fame, and embarked mott 
cordially with others in corredting the abufesvdf the 
Romilh fuperftirion, and adopting many of the 
doctrines, which tended tofubveyt the authbriry 
of the Roman pontiff.- The caufe of the reforma- 
tion' was alfo elpcufed by the primate, the arch- 
bifliop of York, the bifhops of Lincoln andElyj 
and dodtors Ridley and Larimers who were', by thik 
time releafed from prifon. ' ; 

Prompted by the fame motive, he* extended his 

views of reformation to foreign countries'; -and 
from the fame laudable zeal appointed , vifitp’rs-' ro, 

examine the churchesin Germany, and empowered' 

them to abolifh certain abufes. 1 • 4 • • -s,-. 

F 

Nor was helefs attentive to military atchi eye’ 
ments, than religious reformation ; for after takino- 
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the Engiilh army, Somerfet determined to recon- 
noitre the Scottilli camp, when judging it imprac- 
ticable to make an attempt with any probability of 
fucceJs, he fent a meffage to the earl of Arran, 
with piopofals of accommodation. 

The leaders of the Scottifh army imputing this 
conciliating propofal to motives of pufillanimity, 
reiolved to avail himfelf of thofe diftrefsful circum- 
ftances of the enemy. Underftanding that the 
Engiilh were in motion, they croffed the river Elke, 
and advanced into the plain. The Scottifh army 
was marfhalled in three bodies, the earl of Angus 
commanded the van, the earl of Arran .the cen- 
ter, and Huntley, the regent, conduced the rear. 
Their s cavalry.'confifted only of light horfe, which 
were ftadoned on.- their left flank, interlined with 
fome Irifh archers, j brought over for this fervice by 
the earl of Argyle. 

The difpofition of the Scots, infpired Somerfet 
with frefh courage ; and as the Engiilh, from fu- 
perior prowefs, generally conquered in regular en- 
gagements, he was flufhed with allured hopes of 

.. He formed his van on the left, farthefi; 




• from the fea, upon an aicent, where he ordered them 
! to remam, until the enemy fhould approach 5 he 
. drew up his main body, and his rear towards the 

right and, beyond the yan- he polled lord Gray, at 
■ the head of -the men' at arms, and direfted him to 
j flank the. Scots, but not till the 1 front of both a £- 
\ mies fllould be engaged fo, that by this manoeu- 
. vre while the.enemy were advancing, they were af- 
: failed by the artillery from the Englifh fhips, lord 
j Graham was killed, and the highlanders thrown into 
? fo me confufion ; . when the lord Gray, obferviftg 
'their fituation, negledted his -orders, quitted his 

• poll, and, at the head of his heavy armed horfe at- 

1 the* Scottifh' infantry, hoping to decide the 




the ncccflary fteps for the promotion of the hatter, aftion by one vigorous effort. But this gallant in 



he began to make preparations for an invafion of 
Scotland, refolving to profecute that fcheme, the 
execution of which, the late king had recommend- 
ed with his dying breath. However, at the de fire 
of the French ambaUlidor, he confented to try the 
effedt of a. negotiation before he commenced nofti- 
lities : this, however, proving abortive, he entered 
Scotland with a numerous army ■ but as he found 
the governor was . prepared to meet' the attack at the 
head of a I .,-rce v.dviy iuperior, and potted- in a 

fmuuon much more advantageous, than that of 

2 



tention of lord Gray was fruftrated by the inter- 
vention of a rnorafsj behind which fome of the 
enemy’s infantry were : placed in ambufh, and fo 
annoyed the Englffb cavalry with their fpears, that 
lord Gray was wounded, his men . routed, and their, 
ftandard in great danger of being* loft ; and had 
the Scots been furnifhed with cavalry to improve 
the advantage, a. total overthrow of the Engiilh 

mutt have enfued. ' ■ 

_ Notwithttanding this repiilfe, Somerfet exerted 

.himfelf boldly in rallying his’ difpexfed forces; 

while 
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while other commanders difcovered equal {kill and 
prefence of mind, in preferving the ranks of the 
foot, on which the horfe had recoiled. He de- 
tached Sir Peter Meucas, and Peter Gamboa, a 
Spaniffi officer, to ply the Scottiffi infantry with 
their ffiot. Thefe officers ruffied on, with impe- 
tuofity, to the fpot where the Engliffi cavalry had 
been fo warmly affailed, and difeharged vollies in 
the face of the enemy ; the ffiips galled them in 
the flank, and the artillery, planted on an eminence, 
made fuch havock among them, that they fultained 
confiderable lofs, without being able to oppole 
force to force. 
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malTes were prohibited, and the cup reftored to the 
laity. The king was empowered to fill the vacant 
feeSj by which means fraudulent elections were 
aboliflied; The cognizance of matrimony and tes- 
tamentary caufes, was removed from the ecclefiaf- 
ticaf to the civil courts. Great immunities were, 
granted to Edward refpeefting the foundation of 
colleges^ cathedrals, &c; to which his predeceflor 
had not afierted a claim. 

; g 4 

Somerfet, though he affented to the repeal of' 
an aft veiling the king’s proclamation with the 
authority of a flatute, lay no means admitted the 
exclufion of diferetionary interference, which had 



The advantage obtained by the Englilli from ever been exercifed by the crown, and which dif- 



this laft manoeuvre threw the whole Scottifh army 
into diforder j the van began to retreat, the cen- 
ter followed, and a total confufion enfuing there- 
upon, the Engliffi horfe availing themfelves of this 



favourable opportunity, charged molt furioufly, 
and, meeting with no refinance, made molt terrible 
carnage. About three thoufand eccleflaftics, who 
made a feparate body, were malTacred without 
mercy. Never was viftory more decifive, or pur- 
chafed at an eaiier rate by the conquerors. The 
Englifh loft not more than two hundred men, 
and, according to the loweft calculation, there fell 
above ten thoufand of the Scots. This memora- 
ble and decifive viftory being atchieved on a fpot 
adjacent to the villa of a nobleman, whole fur- 
name was Pinkey, acquired, from thence, the ap- 
pellation of, “ The battle of Pinkey.” 

This fuccefs opened the way for further con- 
queft on the part of the viftors, as it tended to 
the further lofs of the vanquiflied ; for during the 
aftion between the refpeftive regents, the lord 
Wharton and the earl of Lenox entered Scot- 
land by the weftern marches, reduced feveral caf- 
fes, and ravaged the whole country. Had the 
proteftor improved his advantage, he might have 
compelled the Scots to agree to any terms he could 
have impofed ; but he was impatient to return to 
England, where he heard cabals were forming 
ao-ainft his authority, in which his own brother 
made a principal. Having reduced feveral iinall 
places, as well as gathered the fpoils of the field, 
he returned to England, and was gratified by the 
kino- with lands to the value of five hundred 



fers in very few refpefts from the power of mak- 
ing laws. 

A. D, 1548. Impartiality mu ft confefs, upon 
the whole, that the proteftor did not pervert the 
influence he obtained by his extraordinary eleva- 
tion. He iffued an order, enjoining, that candles 
fliould no longer be carried about on Candlemas 
day ; palms on Palm-Sunday ; and that proftra- 
tion before the crofs on Good Friday fliould be 
abolifhed. Pie fubmitted a number of other cere- 
monious matters, relpefting the form of religion, 
entirely to the option of the people, but peremp- 
torily reftrifted the worfhip of images. 

Thefe vigorous exertions in behalf of the pro- 
teftant caule and intereft, as might reafonably be 
fuppofed, tended greatly to retard the accommo- 
dation with the Scottifh nation, as the queen dowa- 
ger, as well as the clergy, conceived an antipathy 
to a nation, which had departed fo far from the 
principles of the Romifh church. 

The proteftor, however, proceeded in his mi- 
litary operations, and having reduced feveral im- 
portant fortreffes, as well as pofleffed himfelf 
of fome fmaller caftles on the frontiers of Scot- 
land, caufed them to be (Irongly garrifoned as 
well as fortified, as a clue. to the internal parts of 

the Scottifh dominions. The reduftion of one of 

* 

thefe, called by the name of Broughty, was at- 
tempted by Lhe earl of Azzar ; but in vain, for 
he was difappointed in his expectation of a confi- 
derable reinforcement from France, and therefore 
compelled to ddift. 

While the Englifh and Scottifh nations were 



Thefe late fuccdfes, while theyen- thus continually engaged in the purfuits of hof- 



pounds a year. 

hanced the reputation of Somerfet amongft the 
people, railed him many enemies amongft the no- 
bility, from that detd table principle, envy. 

In confequence of thefe victories, Somerfet, 
immediately on his return, convened a parliament, 
and obtained a patent, empowering him to arro- 
gate all the honours and privileges, that any prince 
of the blood, or any uncles of the kings of Eng- 
land, had ever pofleffed. As the molt lalutary ef- 
fects frequently arife from caufes not the molt 
laudable ; fo thefe honours, from whatever motives 
they fprang, tended effentially to the intereft of 
the kingdom by means of the laws enafted in 
this feffion, in which all ftatutes were repealed, 
touching high treal'on, palled fince the reign of 
Edward III. together with thole palled during 
the late reign, extending to the crime of fe- 
lony; and all the former afts againft herefles, 
and the ftatute of the fix articles. 

The fuprernacy of the king, as well ecclefiafti- 
cal as civil, was eftablifhed by law, and the right 
of fucceffion duly and irreverfably confirmed. The 
benefit of the clergy, and the privileges of fanc- 
tyary, were reftored, except to affaffins and four 
forts of thieves mentioned in the aft. Private 

No, 27. 
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tile defigns, the queen-dowager convoked a par- 
liament, and requefted of them, that her daugh- 
ter fliould be conveyed to France, and put under 
the proteftion of that ancient ally. The king of 
France, in order to obtain the confent of the re- 
gent, created him duke of Chateleraut, with a 
yearly revenue of two thoufand livres. Thus gra- 
tified, he permitted the young queen to be put' on 
board the fleet deftined for France, by which ffie 
was conveyed round the Orkneys, and Ireland, 
and landed fafe in Britany, whence ffie was con- 
ducted to Paris. It was fuppofed that the French 
went thus far about, in order to avoid the Eng- 
lifh fleet under admiral Seymour, who cruized in 
the Frith of Edinburgh, and landed in feveral 
parts of Fife, but reimbarked without doing any- 
thing effective. 

During thefe tranfaftions, Haddington, which 
had been ftrongly fortified, was invefted by the 
combined force of the Scots and French ; but 
the Engli fit army approaching under the command 
of the earl of Shrewfbury, they abandoned the 
enterprise. Had Shrewfbury been able to attack 
the enemy on their march, he would, in all proba- 
bility, have gained an eafy viftory j but as he had 
4 D loll 
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Joft that opportunity, and could not, with any 
hopes of fuccefs, attempt to force them in their 
prelent lituation, after he had relieved the garrifon, 
he marched with his army to the i’outhward. 

The much cielired event of a total reformation 
was now approaching, and the nation in general 
feemed to exert itfelf in accomplilhing that glori- 
ous defign. The committee of divines, by order 
of council, having drawn up a new form of prayer, 
to be uled throughout the proteftant churches, 
conceived it in Inch terms as might be admitted 
by all moderate and candid profefibrs of chrifii- 
anity ; the parliament confirmed this liturgy, and 
ordained that a perfedt uniformity fbould be ob- 
•ferved in all religious rites and ceremonies ; but 
it is to be lamented, that in order to obtain this 
-end, they were guilty of many barbarities, of 
which they had formerly accufed die papifts. 

Somerfet, verfed in the knowledge of mankind, 
though he heartily acquicfced in the late proceed- 
ings, found it neceffary, with refpedt to himielf, 
to proceed with caution, as the Romifla religion 
had ftill many votaries* and himielf many ene- 
mies, among whom his own brother the lord Sey- ' 
mour was the moil inveterate and dangerous. - 

The queen-dowager dying in September, Sey- 
mour renewed his nddreiies to the princeis Eli- 
zabeth 5 but as his defign in that proceeding was 
fruftrated by an abfulute claufe in the will of her 
father, he had recotirfe to another plan, and. Rich . 
was his ambition, that, according to report, he 
afpired to a defign of making himielf mallei: of the 
king's perfon, and feizingthe reins of government 
into his own hands, in order to which, he aflem- 
'bl-ed two thoufaftd men in different places. The 
council having received intelligence of thefe pro- 
ceedings, committed him to the Tower, and ap- 
■ pointed commiflioners to take depofitions of his 
accufers. By thefe he was flatly charged with 
having confpired againft the government, pro- 
tefted pirates, and committed adls of violence on 
•the fubje&s of different dates at peace with Eng- J 
land. 

• A. D. 1549, The proteftor, convinced of the 
•illegal and impolitic defign of his afpiring bro- 
ther, endeavoured, by every method of argument 

• and entreaty, to divert him from his pnrpofe ; but 
finding all his remonftrances ineffectual, he re- 
-folved to have recotirfe to feverer remedies, and 

therefore, as the moft effectual barrier to his tower- 
ing proje&s, at the advice of the earl of War- 
wick, he deprived him of the office, of high ad- 
miral, and exhibited againft him a charge of high- 
treafon, and ordered the whole to be laid before 
the privy council, who thought proper to go in 
■a body to th t Tower, in order to examine the 



pri loner in a more full and circumftantial man 



ner. 



- With the utmoft fortitude lie aflerted his claim 
to- a fair and impartial hearing, and de fired he 
' might have leifure to examine the articles of his 
accufation, and prepare for his defence ; but his 
• peremptory demand met with as peremptory a de- 
nial, and the council determining at all events to 
criminate him, a bill of attainder palled both 
houfes with very little oppofition, and foon after 
received ^ the royal afient, On the tenth of Mav 
the admiral was beheaded, contrary to the fenje 
of the nation in genera], who, as impartial judges 
of the merit of - the caule, could never be brought 

to juftify theproteftorj but, on the contrary, in- 

lifted, that his rigorous and. cruel proceedings with 
refpeft • to his bi other, arofe b om the very lame 

a* 
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.principles he condemned in him, even the uncon- 
querable prevalence of pride and ambition. 1 - 
An edidt palled at this, time for the abolition 
of the monaftic order, which though amended 
with good effefts, as it refpefted the furtherance 



nt 



of the proteftant can fie, produced much ddlconte 

am on gil a numerous end ufeful body of peonle of 
England j for the abbots and priors being per- 
mitted to grant kales at a low rare, and to re- 
ceive in return a large gratuity from the tenant; 
when the abbey-lands were divided among the 
great, they were foon lubjedled to a different ma- 
nagement ; the rents of farms were advanced, the 
money was fquanderecl away in the capital, and 
the farmers perceiving that wool was a more pro- 
fitable commodity than meal, converted their ara- 
ble land. into paftures, 

A dearth of corn consequently enfued,. to the 
general diftrefs of the poor; to winch being ad- 
ded the neglect of agriculture, the common peo- 
ple inveighed with the utmoft acrimony againft 
the authors of .fueh an ediift, as the principal 
caufe of their mhery from want of their former 
employment. • - 

The protestor, confcious of the importance of 
conciliating the afteflioi s of the people, took this 
favourable opportunity of attending to the com- 
plaints they preferred on the occafion ; and there- 
fore appointed 0, commiffion for making enquiry 
into all cafes relative to inclofures, high -way/s 
and cottages. As this menfure was very difpleaf- 
ing to the nobility and gently, they exclaimed 
againft the commiffion as illegal; and the.pealants 
imagining their defign was to reduce them tofer- 



vi tude, determined, at all events, upon an miur- 
reftion, which began at once in feveral counties. 
The rioters, however, in Wildliire were difperfedby 
Sir William Herbert ; thofe in the neighbouring 
counties of Oxford and Gloucefter, by lord Gray 
of Wilton. Many of the infurgents v/ere flain in 
the field ; others iuffered by martial law. The 
malecontents of Devonfhirc, amounting to ten 
thoufand, were headed by one Humphrey Arundel, 
an experienced foldier, who was abetted in this 
rafli enterprize by fome people of the clerical 
order, who affefted a furious zeal from .mercenary 

and lucrative motives. 



antly defended by the inhabitants. 
:n lay at Honiton, when, being joined 



This party having formed military affociations, 
prefented a fet of articles to the king, demanding 
that mafs v ftiGuld be re ft 0 red, half of the abbey- 
lands relumed,, the law of the fix articles revived, 
and the red refs of feveral grievances. The coun- 
cil rejefted. the purport of their demand, and pro- 
.mifed them a free pardon for their miidenieahors 
in prefenting the fame, on condition of their re- 
turning to allegiance; but they, fpurning the offer 
with indignation, undertook the fiege of Exeter, 
which was gall 

Lord Ruffe] the. __ v ... , 

by Sir William Herbert, lord Gray, and fome 

others, he determined to undertake the relief 0 
Exeter, which was now reduced to the laft extre- 
mity. Thefe officers jointly attacked the iniur- 
gents, drove them from their polls, flew a grea 
number both in the aft ion and purftiit, and toe 

many prifoners. t 

Humphrey Arundel, and the other abettois 0 
this iniurreftion, were brought to trial, and ex 
cured in London ; the inferior part cape un ^ 
the cognizance of the martial law • but this in l 

reftion was trifling in its effefts to , that 0 

county of Norfolk, where the maleconte^' 
in arms to the amount of fixteen thoufand, Cc ^ 
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by one Kett, a Tanner, and Conyers, a Pried, who 
officiated in a double capacity, ecclefiaftical and 
military, and at whole inftance they were wrought 
upon to demand the exclufion of many perfons 
then in power, the nomination of a new let of 
privy counfellors, and the reiteration of the an- 
cient rites and ceremonies. They fixed their quar- 
ters on Moufhold-hil!, near Norwich, where Kett, 
the Tanner, and a committee, fat in judgment 
under a large tree, fince known by the name of 
the Oak of reformation. They inverted and re- 
duced the city of Norwich, and imprifoned the 
mayor with feme of the principal citizens. The 
marquis of Northampton was firft fent againft 
them, but was v/orfted in the aftion, in which lord 
Sheffield loft his life. 

As this infurredrion became rather formidable, 
the duke of Somerfet found the neceflity of mak- 
ing it a matter of moment, and therefore detached 
a confiderable army to fupprefs the rebels, under 
the command of the earl of Warwick, who having 
routed feveral of their detachments, at laft at- 
tacked their main body, and put them to (light. 
.Two thoufand of them were flain in the aftion 
and purluit. Kctt, their ringleader, efcaped from 
the field, but being taken next day in a barn, was 
hung in chains on Norwich caflle ; and nine of 
his accomplices buffered on the very tree under 
which they had fo importantly fat in judgment, 
and which they had prefumptuoufly nominated the 
Oak of reformation ; but might then be called the 
Oak of execution. 

This event, fo unfortunate for the malecontents, 
produced a furrender of arms $ fo that a general 
amnefty was foon after publifhed by the procaStor j 
but this indulgence confirmed the hatred of the 
nobility, which he had already incurred. Thcfe 
infurredlions, though now effedtually quelled, af- 
forded an opportunity for the revival of foreign 
oppofition 5 for the Scots, availing themlelves of 
the fame, in veiled and reduced the for ere ft of Had - 
dington, and the king of France took the fame 
advantage to attempt the recovery of Boulogne, 
and all other places, which Henry VIII. had con- 
quered in that kingdom. He had levied an army 
under other pretences l 3 and falling fuddenly into 
the Boulonnois, reduced feveral caftles, but was vi- 



vefting him with a fuperior power. His enemies 
reprefented him as a parricide, a traitor, and a 
iacrilegious tyrant, who not only betrayed the in- 
tereft of his country, but, to gratify his pride and 
ambition, dellroyed churches and tombs, that he 
might ufe the materials for building his mod fu- 
perb palace in the Strand, which (till very lately 
converted to the purpole of government) for up- 
wards of two centuries bore his name. 

They alledged to his charge a variety of accu- 
fa tions j but efleflzually to accomplifh their d.efigns 
of taking him off, the lord St. John, prefident 
of the council, the carls of Warwick, Southamp- 
ton, and Arundel, with rive other counfellors, aft 
fembled at the bifliop of Ely’s palace in Hoft 
born ; and affurning to themlelves the whole power 
of the council, began to act independent of the 
protestor, 



on whom they laid the whole, blame 
of every public grievance and misfortune, 
circulated letters among the chief nobility-. and 



They 



gentry in England, acquainting them with., the 
meafures they intended to purine, and demanding 
their concurrence 5 they lent for the mayor and 
aldermen of London, together with the lieutenant of 
the Tower, and laid on them an official iujunt'tioft 
to renounce the authority of the protestor, which 
he had forfeited by lifting contrary to the. general 
opinion of the council, as well as repugnant to 
the interefts of the nation. if 

Somerfet, alarmed at thefe refolute and fpiritedl 
proceedings, judged it expedient to remove the 
king from Hampton-Coiirr, where he then re- 
futed, to the caftle of Windfor j and, arming his 
friends and fervants, a Pfe died to let his enemies at 
defiance. But finding that no perfon of confer 



qucnce, except Cranmer and Pager, efpoufed his 
caufe, he foon relaxed in his operations, and ap- 
plied 'to the oppofing council in terms of acquies- 
cence and fubmiflion ; which, inftead of promoting 
his defign of conciliating them, occasioned the 
delation of many zealous friends, and particu- 
larly the lord Ruffell, who, on this inflance of 
his pufillanimity, was induced to join the oppofite 
party. 

Thus ftrengthened in influence as in numbers, 
the council prefented an addrefs to the king,.; int 
which, after the warmeft proteftations of duty and 
goroully repulfed from the fort of Boulenberg, obedience, they told him they were the council 
from which, however, the Englilh withdrew their appointed by his father for the government of 

artillery, after having demolifhed the fortifica- the realm during his minority j that they had 

tions. 



elected the duke of Somerfet with this exprefs 
provifo, that he fliould conduit himfelf entirely 
his attempt" to reduce Boulogne, by an inundation by their advice and direction ; that he had fliame- 

through exceffive heavy rains on one hand, and an fully violated this condition ; had engrqffed the 

O t • • n. 9 f f 1 • fY* ■ 1 1 « « 



The kins of France, however, was defeated in 



epidemical diforder which broke out in his camp 
on the other j fo that he was under the neceffitj 

. _ .. . a * -i 



foie adminiftration of public affairs ,* had totally 
negle&ed and even defpifed their advice ; and 



of returning to Paris, leaving the command of had carried his prefumption to fuch an intoler- 
his army to Gafper de Coligny, lord of Chatillon. able pitch, ^as to levy forces againft them, , and 
This enterprizing officer endeavoured to reduce 
the place, even in the winter iealon, but, after 
fome ineffedtual attempts, converted theftege into 
a blockade. 



The protector, in confequence of this irruption 
between France and England, wifely. determined 
to form an alliance with the emperor, and with 
that view difpatched fecretary Paget to Bruffels, 
to confer with Sir Philip Hobbs, the ordinary 
ambaffadof, in concluding a league. At the fame 
time the court of London was diftradted by fac- 
tion, which feemed fubverfive of the authority of 
Somerfet, already Ihaken by his lois of popularity, 
from a defpotic' and arbitrary plan of behaviour, 
in confequence of his having obtained the patent 



plant thofe forces about his majefiv’s peffon: they, 
therefore defired, that they might be admitted into 
his royal prefence 5 that die would be gracioufly 
pleafed to receive them into his favour and con- 
fidence, and that the proteftor and his remaining 



adherents might, in future, be denied approaching 
the royal prefence. 

Nor was this addrefs prefented without a due 
effeit, for the king, attentive to, and confcious of^ 
the importance of the feveral articles fpecified 
therein, complied with their requeflr. The pibjedt of 
their refentment was committed to the Tower with 
fome of his friends and adherents, among whom 
was Cecil, who afterwards made fo confiderable a 
figure. An impeachment was immediately pre- 
ferred 
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fetred againft him ; the beft founded article of 
which was, his yfurpation of the government, and 
engrafting the adminiftration of public affairs, 

So confiderable a political revolution was mat- 
ter of extafy to the zealous adherents to the po- 
pifti caufe, who deemed it an happy omen of the 
revival of their religion. But the earl of War- 
wick, now prefident of the council, was actuated 
folely by motives of ambition, and therefore could 
never, confidently with thofe views, declare for re- 
ligious tenets to which he knew the king was to- 
tally averfe. Nay, an oppoftte conduct imme- 
diately appeared, for Bonner was deprived of the 
fee of London, and the earl of Southampton 
treated with fuch inftances of difgrace, that he 
quitted the royal prefence in difguft, which, added 
to the mortification of this fudden change of af- 
fairs, was fuppofed to have haftened his death. 

A^. D. 1550. The late protedtor had rather ag- 

ravated the charges laid againft him, by ac- 
nowledging, and even ftgning the particular ar- 
ticles. The paper being laid before the par- 
liament, a vote pafled, depriving him of all his 
eftates, which were forfeited to the king. His 
fubmiftive behaviour faved him, however, from 
any further penalty, and even procured him a mi- 
tigation of his intended punifomenc; obtaining the 
remiflion of his fine, reftoration of' his liberty, and, 
in two months after, re-admiftion to the council- 

board. 
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tions, 

larly inflrumental in the removal of Somerfot from 
his exalted fbation, were under a neceffity, on their 
accefllon to power, of purfuing vneafures lefs con- 
ducive to the intereft of the nation, than thofe 
previoufly adopted. After having in vain endea- 
voured to fecure the friendfhip of the emperor, 
they found - themfelves conftrained to attend to 
the propofals the French king made them by means 
of Guidotti, a Florentine, in confequence of which 
a treaty wap concluded on thefe terms : That 
Boulogne iliould be reftored to the king of France ; 
who-, in confideration of the improvements made 
in that fortrefs, fiiould pay four hundred dioufand 
golden crowns to the king of England ; and that 
France and England fhould mutually give hof- 
tages for the performance of thefe articles. Scot- 
land was included in the .treaty ; by which the 
. Englifh ftipulated to give up Lauder and Dun- 
glas, and to demqlilh the fortreftes of Roxburgh 
and Eymouth, 

In this treaty alfo reference was had to articles 
of marriage between Edward and Elizabeth, a 
daughter of the French king ; but this fcheme 
was never carried into execution. Such a defign, 
indeed, could not but be extremely difagreeable to 
the proteftant party in England ; though, in every 
other refpedt, the council was very fteady in pro- 
moting the reformation, and in executing the laws 
againft the Catholics. In the courfe of this year, 
Thirley refigned the fee of Winchefter, which 
was united to that of London, and 'bellowed up- 
on Ridley, bifhop of Rochefter. Polydore Virgil, 
an adherent to the popifh religion, was permitted 

to retire peaceably to the continent*,, and there live 
unmolefted, as a reward for the pains he had 
taken in felecfing materials for the compilation of 
an kiftory of England. 

A. D. 1551-2. A number of ecclefiaflical changes 

now took place : amongft the reft, the bifhops of 
Winchefter, Chicefter, Worcefter. an 



deprived of their fees ; becaufe, though they had 
complied with the new dotftrines, in feme parti- 
culars, they wete ftill attached to feveral popifli 
forms and ceremonies. However rigid thefe 
changes might appear, they were happily produc- 
tive of a general reformation. The princefs Mary 
alone continued to adhere to mafs, and to rejeft 
the new liturgy. Her fitter Elizabeth, on the con- 
trary, promoted the reformation, which was after- 
wards perfected in her reign. Mary, indeed, pi- 
qued ar the many infults fhe had received, deter- 
mined to quit the kingdom ; and actually con- 
certed a fcheme for that purpofe with the gover- 
nante of the Low Countries ; but as her refolution 
was deemed dangerous in its confequences, it was 
defeated upon difeovery by a decree of the coun- 
cil. 

Warwick, whofe ambition was equal to that of 

the nobleman he had caufed to be degraded, af- 
pired to greater honours than he had already ac- 
quired, and had raifed a venal party to fupport 
him in all his pretenfions. The late earl of Nor- 
thumberland died without iffuej and as Sir Tho- 
mas Percy, his brother, had been attainted, the 
title was extinft, and the eft ate confifcated to the 
crown. Warwick now obtained a grant of thofe 
ample poflcllions, which lay chiefly in the north, 
and was honoured with the title of duke of Nor- 
thumberland. William Paulet, lord St. John, was 
created carl of Wiltfhire, and lord-high-trealiirer; 
and Sir William Herbert, earl of Pembroke. 

Being fenfiblc, however, that the late proteftor, 
though degraded, ftood well in the general opi- 
nion of the public, and might, therefore, from 
his influence, prove a barrier to him in the purfuit 
of his ambitious defigns, he determined upon the 
removal of iucli an obftacle : to effect this, he 
tampered with the friends of Somerfet, whom he 
lometimes terrified by the appearance of danger, 
and fometimes provoked by flagrant infults. The 
unwary Somerfet often let fall feme menacing ex- 
preflions againft Northumberland, at other times 
he formed rafli defigns, which he immediately a* 
bandoned: his feeming friends tr.eacheroufly in- 
formed his enemy of every paftionate word he ut- 
tered ; and they difeovered the projects which they 
themfelves had firft fuggefted, of which Northum- 
berland availing himfelf, proceeded in a manner more 
apparently conviftive, and fuborned Sir Thomas 
Palmer,' one of his- dependants, to declare, in the 
hearing of the king, that the duke of Somerfet 
had plotted not only againft his life, but the lives 
of feveral noblemen eminent for their loyalty. 

Thefe declarations being corroborated by other 
proofs produced upon the occafion bv the fame 
venal meafures, Somerfet was arraigned before a 
tribunal of peers, the marquis of Winchefter hav- 
ing been appointed to prefide upon the occafion ; 
but as the jury was compofed pf peers profeffedly 
innimical to the culprit, they mud, of courfe, have 
been biaffid in their verdidt. * There were two 
charges alledged againft him j the firft f° r a ' 3et ’ 
ting the defign of an infurreftion; thelaftfor concert- 
ing the deaths of feveral privy-counfellors. Of the 
firft he was acquitted to the general joy of the 

multitude; but of the laft he was condemned to 

their general grief. 

Thisfentence proving irreverfibk, after his ene- 
mies had gratified their revenge by immuring him 
two months within a dreary prifon, to fatiate t. ei 

malice, he was brought to the fcaffold on Tower- 

hill, amidft crowds of fpeftators, who fo a ^j 
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tionately regarded him, that they flattered- tfiem- 
felves to the laft moment, with the fond hopes of 
his pardon. Many of them ruflied in to dip their 
handkerchiefs in his blood, which they long pre- 
ferred as a facred relick. 

The fate of this nobleman adds to many other 
inftances of thatjealoufy and refentment which 
have even exilted in courts and amongft ftatef- 
men* where real principle feerns ever to have been 
banifhed ; and avarice and ambition ever to have 
prevailed. 

Somerfet having fallen a viftim to the refent- 
ment of his opponents, his partizans, of courfe, 
(hared the fame fate through the prevailing in- 
fluence of the duke of Northumberland : amongft 
the reft. Sir Ralph Vane, a brave old foldier, and 
Sir Miles Partridge, were hanged; and Sir Mi- 
chael Stanhope, with Sir Thomas Arundel, be- 
headed, as the duke's confederates. They aliened 
their innocence in the immediate view of death, 
which, in the judgment of candour, fhould have ex- 
culpated them from the charges alledged again!! 
them. 

• Notwithftanding this contention for power be- 
tween the p relent and the former leaders of ad- 
miniftration, the work of reformation was carried 
on with vigour. The new liturgy was authorized, 
and ordered to be ufed in all the churches ; andfc- 
vere penalties were denounced againft thofe who ab- 
lented themfelves from public worlhip. 

A fevere penalty was affixed againft ufury, or 
taking an exorbitant interelt for the loan of mo- 
ney. A bill was alfo brought by the members of 
the adminiftration into the upper aflembly reviv- 
ing the ftatutes againft treafon, which had been re- 
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being attacked with a cough which terminated in 
confirmed phthifis, or conlumption of the lungs* 
and being fenfible of his approaching diUblution* 
manifefted great concern for the ftate of religion* 
which he forefaw would undergo a reverfion in the' 
reign of Mary his fuccefTor. 

The artful Northumberland* availing himfelf of 
this circumftance, infinuated to him the fcenefc of 
perfecution that would neceffarily refult from & 
popiili fucceffion, in order to pave the way for Ed- 
ward’s annulling the right of Maty, and thereby 
conduce to his towering views of elevation, with 
fuch powerful addrefs as had fuch viflble effect oil 
his mind,* that his health apparently declined every 
day, and when his phyflcians defpaired of his life* 
he was committed to the cate of an ignorant wo- 
man, who engaged,* in a fhort time, to reftore him to 
his former health * but this promife the performed 
with the fame fidelity* as our modern empyrics. 

As the king was now given over,* Northumber- 



land determined to finifh the marriage between his 
fourth fon, lord Guildford Dudley, and the lady 
Jane Gray, eldeft daughter of the new duke of 
Suffolk and Frances Brandon, mentioned in the 
late king’s will* as next in fucceffion to his own 
daughters. 

Having effected this purpdfe, ht took ah' op- 
portunity of representing to the king* that the only 
means of preventing the calamities which threaten- 
ed the nation from a popifti government} was to ex- 
clude the princefs Mary from the fucceffion, and 
transfer the crown to lady Jane Gray. He infinu- 
ated alfo, that . fhould Elizabeth fuedeed to the- 
throne, murmurs would arile from the confidera- 
tion of her illegitimacy, as Henry’s marriage with 
pealed in the commencement of this reign* and her mother had been invalid by aft of parliament* 
though thefe laws principally affected the peers, as well as that with the mother of Mary. 



diffenting 



they paSed the bill, with only one 

Voice. * ■ . 

* • 

The' late proceedings not only tended to the al- 
moft total luppreffion of popery * but greatly af- 
fefted the authority and property of ecclefiaftics 
in general. Among the reft, Tonftall, bifhop of 
Durham, was remarkably aggrieved, though he 
was uhiverfally'.efteemed as a prelate of found learn- 
ing and known probity. Northumberland, having 
formed a defign of feizing the revenues of the fee 
of Durham, firfl deprived Tonftall of his bifhopric, 
and then preferred a bill of attainder againft him * 
but the commons rejefted the bill, and Northum- 
berland finding the in te reft of Somerfet’s friends 
ftill prevalent in parliament, caufed it to be dif- 
folved, in order to convene another more conform- 
able to' his views of ambition* • 

A. D. 1553. Nor was Northumberland remifs 
in his exertions upon this occafion : on the contraiy 
he fo effeftually applied the corrupt methods of 
bribery, that he procured a parliament obfequi- 

ous to his utmofl wifhes. 

* 

■ The bilhop of Durham’s fee was now divided by 
an aft of parliament, into twobifhoprics, and the re- 
. 'galities comprehending the jurifdiftion of a county- 
palatine, were bellowed by the king on Northum- 
berland; After he had rendered -this very -pliant 
and obfeqiiious parliament fnbfervient to his molt 
ambitious views, during the fhort feffion of only 
one month, he caufed them to be' diffolved, to 
open the way for other meafures for the ftill fur- 
ther gratification of his exceffive pride and vanity, 
which had arrived to fo enormous a degree, that a 
report prevailed he had influenced the phyficians to 
tamper with the conftitution of the king, as himfelf 
aimed at- the acquifttion of the crown, Edward 
No. 27, ' 



Thefe evil infinuations fo wrought on the mi rid' 
of the king,, that the two princefles, Mary and 
Elizabeth, were, by letters patent, excluded’ from 
the fucceffion, and the crown was transferred' to 
the heirs of the duchefs of Suffolk. Tile judges, 
at firft objefted to this deed’; however, urged by 
the threats and promifes of the powerful duke* 
they at length obeyed, ancf the deed was figned by 
all (except Sir James Hales) as well as the mem- 
bers of the privy council in general. 

Having finifhed this laft tranfaftion df his life, 
the young king Edward paid the debt of nature, ill 
the fixteenth year of his age and the feventh of his 

reign. y 

Edward VI. was endowed with many per'feftions 
both mental and perfonal, fuch as comelinefs and 
fymetry of figure, and a mind difpofed to piety, 
humanity, and affability,' fo as to gain the univerfal 
affeftion of his fubjefts, Elis capacity being ex- 
tenftve, he had attained to a degree of learning 
both in the daffies and the fcience beyond his 
years ; and had he arrived to maturity, would pro- 
bably have paffed through a glorious reign. But 
as he was wholly under the influence of others, he 
cannot be fuppofecl to have acquired praife or in- 
curred cenfurefrom any of the tranfaftidns of pub- 
lic life; though he feems to have entertained art 
innate regard for the common rights of mankind, 
and an averfton to mental as well as~ bodily Ha- 
very. His memory is perpetuated by the founda- 
tion of Chrift’s hofpital ; an inftitution that 'doe's 
equal honour to this young king, and the metro- 
polis of that part of the world, on which it is 

fixed. " " 
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Book XI 



Remarkable Occurrences during the Reign of 

Edward V I * 

f S4 ? This year the plague raged with great violence in Eng- 
^ land, and carried off prodigiods numbers of the in- 
habitants, on which, account the court was. removed, to 

Hatfield. „ . c » 

S549 This year lord-lieutenants of counties were firft ap- 
pointed. 

The horfe guard 9 inftit uted.. ■ . 

1 r r 0 . The eldeft fons of peers firft permitted to fit in^the Ho ufe 

of Commons, and the fir ft journal taken of that 

ho ufe. 



| ireo This year the river Thames ebbed and flowed three tW 

in nine hours below London bridge. ' 5 

1551 In the month of April the fweating ficknefs broke out 

with great violence in England, and carried oft" prs< )^ 
gious numbers of the inhabitants, among whom were 
feveral of the principal nobility. 

Crowns and half crowns firft coined. 

Monks and nuns rendered capable of inheriting eflafes 
Grapes firft brought to England, and planted at Blackball 
in Suffolk. * 

1553 This was filch -a plentiful year, that a barrel of Leer 

with the cock was fold for fix-pence, and four great 
loaves for one penny. , ■ * 

Only forty taverns allowed to be kept in London. 
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Acceffion of Queen Mary. ‘The duke of Northumberland beheaded. The queen publicity profejfes the 
Romifh religion Cramer and Latimer committed to the Lower. Coronation of the Queen. A treaty 
of marriage propofed between Mary and Philip of Spain. Sir Lhomas JVyat's rebellion. Lhe princefs 
Elizabeth committed to the Lower. Lady Jane Gray, and her hujband, the lord Guildford , beheaded. 

. Philip of Spain arrives in England , and is Joon after married to the Queen. Lhe papal jurif diction. n- 
e falli (bed by the parliament. Horrid perfection of the protefianfs. Lhe bifbops. Ridley and Latimer, 

'etires to Flanders, and takes p of effort of his father's dominions. Death of 
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A. D. rr^HE duke of Northumberland, defi- 

1553. rous of grairifiying his ambition, in 

advancing the lady Jane Gray to the royal dignity, 
found means to fupprefs the rumour of the king’s 
demife. His defign, in fo doing, was, to appre- 
hend the princefs Mary, then coming, on a vific, 
(at the re quell of the council,) to her brother, whofe 
diffolution, at the time the meffengers were dif- 
patchedto the princefs, was hourly expetted. 

< But the duke’s efforts proved as abortive as the 
pretences of . the adherents of lady Jane were ab- 
furd and frivolous : for the princefs Mary, haying 
advanced within eighteen miles of the metropolis, 
and receiving intimation from the earl of. Arundel 
of her brother’s death, and the defigns which were 
formed againft her, retired with the u.tmoft preci- 
pitation to Framlingham in Suffolk, where lhe. in- 
tended to embark and retire to Flanders, in cafe 
die Ihould find it impoffible to maintain her right 
of fucceffion . 

During her refidence there, lhe addreffed her- 
felf, by circular letters, to the nobility and gentry, 
reminding them of her right, and commanding 
them to proclaim her without delay > fo that the 
ambitious duke, finding his fcheme of feizing tire 
perfonof Mary totally fruftrated, repaired to Sion- 
houle, attended by the duke of Suffolk, and others 
of the nobility, to intimate to lady Jane Gray her 
accefiion to the throne,- by virtue of an ad of con- 
veyance. 

This intimation by no means produced the de- 
fired effed on lady Jane, who received it with the 
greateft concern. and aftonilhment; nay, fo averfc 
was fhe to the idea of fucceeding to the crown, 
that lhe burft into tears on the occafion. At length 
her partisans extorted her confent, and file was the 
next day conveyed to the tower, according to the 
cuftom which then prevailed of the Englifh fove- 
seigns pafling a few days after their accefiion in that 
place. On the toth of July fine was proclaimed 
in London, and the people were fo afiomfhed, that 
they expreffed no joy or exultation. 

Northumberland, before detefted for his ambi- 
tion and perfidy, novf added to the popular odium 

•2 
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he had already incurred, by can ling an ignorant 
boy, who had expreffed himfelf too freely on the 
fubje£t of the proclamation, to be nailed to the 
pillory and deprived of his ears ; an inttance of 
cruelty that gave a very unfavourable omen of a 
reign which began with fuch rigour and fe verity. ■ 
The inhabitants of Suffolk, and parts adjacent, 
waited on the princefs Mary, with affurances of 
duty and affedtion but as they were, in general, 
attached to the reformed religion, they could not, 
avoid infinuarin g forne apprehenlions, amidft their 
profeffions of loyalty, for its impending fate, till, 
on her folemn declaration, that lhe never intended 
| to alter the laws of her brother Edward, they en- 
gaged in her intereft with the utmaft alacrity, and 
flocked to her banner in fuch numbers, from their 
general deteftation of Northumberland, that, in a 
Ihort time, lire had an army amounting to forty 
thou land men. 

To thefe, were joined the earls of Bath and Suf- 
fix, with many ocher perfons of the firft rank and 
moft extenfive influence in thofe parts, who, toge- 
ther with their tenants and dependents, efpoufed 
her caule, and enliffed under her'banner. .Her in- 
tereft was alfo eflentially promoted by the vigorous 
exertions of Arundel and Pembroke, who, having 
found means to effeft their releafe from the tower, 
invited all the noblemen about London, who were 
thought well affe&ed to her, to a conference,: in 
which the former expatiated on the cruelty and in- 
juftice-of Northumberland, and affirmed, that the 
only way to retaliate his infolent behaviour was, to 
compel him to that duty and allegiance, which he* 
owed to his lawfu-l fovereign. 

The earl of Pembroke, with Angular courage 
and refolution, aflferted the claim, of the princefs, 

by laying his hand on his lword, and fwearing he 
was ready to anfwer any man, who denied her right 
to the crown. They then fent for the mayor an 
aldermen of London, ‘and informed them of 1 the 
refolution which had been taken j after. whic , 
mounting their horfes, they rode to the crofs in 
Cheapfide, where Mary was proclaimed qtieen Q 
England, amidft the general acclamations or 
people, x 
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The confirmation of Mary in the fucceffion fended the queen’s title with fo much resolution, 
tended rather to confole, than deprefs, the lady ,was thrown, into prifon, and treated with fuch ri- 



Jane, who chearfully religned a pageant Sceptre, j| gour and Severity, that.he was Seized with a phrenzy 
and returned to the uninterrupted enjoyment of a 
private life with the utmoft complacency and. Satis-, 
faction. Mcffcngers were immediately di (patched 
to Northumberland, with orders to difband his 



* , • j- ' 

and put a period to his own exigence. 

\ The rnoft'ftrenuous affertors of the proteftant 
caufe, and thole who had been moft adtive in bring 



ing about the reformation, were- now feledled as 
forces, and Submit to his lawful Sovereign ; but he ||’ viftims to poptfli malice and cruelty; particularly, 
had already difmiiTed the fmall body which re- 
mained after an aim oft general defertion. Mary 
received the warmeft exprcflions of loyalty and at- contemptible terms. This arch-fiend, to weaken 

tachment from the people of all the different conn- the caufe of the reformation. Spread a report, that 



thatveriefaBle' prelate archbiftiop'Cranmer,who was’ 
reproached by Bonner in the moft ignominious and, 



ties through which fhe pafied in her way to Lon- 
don, and flie was met by her Sifter Elizabeth, at 
the head of a thoufand liorfe, which that princefs 
had raifecl to defend their joint titles againft the 
ulurper, 

. Northumberland and his partizans Soon felt'the 
refentment of thofe who had Suffered from his in- 
foie nee and pride when in power. Pie was aifeitedl 
by the carl of Arundel, at whofe feet he fell on 
his knees, and begged his protection in the mod 
abjedl terms. Plis three Sons, the lord Warwick, 
Ambrofe and .Henry Dudley, his brother the 'mar- 
quis of Northampton, - Sir Thomas Palmer, and 
Sir John Gates, fliared the fame fate, and' were 1 all 
committed to the tower. 1 ■ 

Soon after the duke of Suffolk, lady- Jane Gray, 
and lord Guildford Dudley, were taken into cu- 
ftody. But the queen, defirous at lead to affedl a 
virtue fhe never poffefled, and mark the commence- 
ment of her reign with an aft of feemmTbenevo-. : 
lence, indulged moft of them with a pardon.' 

Northumberland, whofe guilt could not admit of 
palliation, was brought to trial, when he propoled 
two queftions to the jury 3 namely, whether a man,. 



cotild be guilty of treafon for Obeying or 
by the council under the' great feal ? an 



dersf given 



lie had Submitted to the queen, and offered pub- 
licly to recant his errors. 

But the archbifhop, with an opennefs and inge- 
nuity becoming his chara&er as a divine and a 
Scholar, drew up a. confeflion of his faith, which 
he offered, with the queen’s permiffion, to defend 
in public. ; On account of this writing, which was 
made public without his knowledge, he was fum- 
moned'to tile Star- Chamber, where he acknow- 
ledged himfelf the author of the paper, and was, 
for that day, difmiiTed. Some of the council ad- 
vifed the queen to treat him with lenity, as he had 
been remarkable for his moderation, and as it was 
to him file was chiefly indebted for that indulgence 
fhe enjoyed during; the reign of her father. Mary, 
however, repugnant to the dictates of honour and 
luirn‘anit.y, declared, (lie remembered nothing of 
.Grimmer, but his having pronounced her mother’s - 
divorce, and promoted the reformation. ffHe was 
:fummoned to appear before f the council, together' 
[with old .Latimer, the latter of whom was imme- 8 
'diately Sent to the tower, and the former was com- 
'mitted ‘to that prifon the next day, on pretence of 
having published Several Seditious libels. 

Proteflants of all orders, Tanks and degrees, now 



arid whether. || began to experience the'dire effects, of power per- ’ 

verted arid bigotted prejudice. Thofe who thought 
-proper. were, indeed, permitted to quit the king- 
dom in peace, and a confiderable number of Eng- 
‘lifh, whd ! pmfeffed the reformed religion, forefee- 
ing the perfeciition, withdrew into foreign couri- 
trie's. . On the firft of October Mary \yas crowned 
by Gardiner, bifhop of Winchefter, and at the ., 
.fame time 5 publifhed an amnefty, from the benefit 
of which, however, all thofe who had been arrett- 
ed before the month of September, and many o- 
thers, were nominally excluded. 

Such was the influence of corruption, that the 
lower houfe of parliament was almoft filled with 
papifts, as the moft effe&ual means of accomplifh- 
ing their defigns of eftabliftiing the papal Supre- 
macy, and Sacrificing the reafon, the confciences, 
the property, and lives of the fubjetts, to Super- 
ftition and arbitrary power. In the upper houfe 
the queen had a confiderable majority j for even ’ 
the greateft part of thofe noblemen, who had re- 
jected the papal authority in the late reign, now 
infamoufly conformed to the doctrines of the court, 
from motives of intereft or ambition. 

1 • 1 J 

To introduce the popifii ritual under the Sanction 
of parliament, mafs was performed in the Latin 
tongue at the opening of the feffion : a prelate was 
expelled the upper houfe for refuting to comply 
with certain abfurd and fuperftitious ceremonies ; 
and further to concur with the defigns of the theh 
rettored to their refpeftive fees. Hooper, bifhop miniftry, the firft- bill that paffed was, to abolifh 

of Gloucefter, and Coverdale, bifiiop of Exeter, every kind of treafon not Specified in the ftatute of 
with Several other proteftant divines, were coni- Edward III. and every felony which did not fubfift 



fhofe, who, were equally culpable, could aft, as his 
jiidges ? Being' told that the great leal off an uifur- - 
per was no warrant, and that perfons againftwhom 
there was nothing upon record were reputed, in 
law, capable of fitting on any trial, he acquiefced, 
and pleaded guilty. He confeffed on the Scaffold, 
that he had, always been a Roman Catholic in his' 
heart, and expreffed great compunction of mind 
for having plundered the 'effects of the church, and 
efpecially as he was rendered incapable of making 
reftitution. Gates and Palmer were executed with 
him, but the reft were reprieved, and afterwards 
pardoned. 

: If the queen’s fucccfllon to her legal right was 
the ground of public joy on the one hand, appre- 
henfions for the Proteftant intereft: was matter of 
public anxiety on the other. Nor was this anxiety 
without foundation 5 for the princefs Mary, hav- 
ing been educated with queen Catherine her mo- 
ther, and conceived the’ moft ardent zeal for the 
Romifh worfhip, no Sooner conquered the opppfj- 
fition that lay in her way to the crown, than flie 
than flie threw off the maik, and openly avowed the 
Romifh religion. 

As no declaration, however Solemn or awful, can 
bind fuch as are dupes to fuperftition, the uncon- 
querable prevalence of thofe tenets, which fhe had 
imbibed, Soon appeared. In a few clays Gardiner, 
.Bonner, Tonftall, Day, Heath, and Voifey, were 



mitted to prifon 5 and the Romifh bifliops encou- 
raged to reflrore the mafs, though repugnant to the 
laws of the kingdom. Judge Hales, who had de- 



before the firft of Henry V1IL The following 
feffions, an a<5t paffed for reverfi^ig the Sentence of 
divorce between Henry VIII. and Catherine of 

Arragors 
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Arragon, and for repealing all the ftatutes, by 
which that fentence had been confirmed 1 . By this 
aft the princefs Elizabeth was again declared .ille- 
gitimate, and Mary, having "no farther bccafion 
for her affiftance, treated, her with indignity .and 
even cruelty. . , . ■ ; 

The fame parliament likcwife put in force an- act 
of the late reign, which made it felony. for twelve 
perfons, or any greater number, to affemble with, 
a view of changing the eftablifhed religion ; and 
repealed the s£t of attainder which had paiTed a- 

gainft the duke' of Norfolk. ' \ 

It is not to be wondered, that the'emiffariesof 
the papal fee . were, at this jun&ure, remarkably 
artive in concurring with defigns already concerted, 
and partly executed, under the aufpices’ of Mary, , 

queen iof England ; not only for' the-reviyal, but 
univerfal diffufion of thole corrupt and pernicious . 
principles which are its bafis and fuppprt^" . Mary, 
had, no doubt, been tampered, with, as appears' 
by her requell that cardinal .Pole.' ^ ■ pVighp, ap- 
pointed legate to the pope, to effed the union of,, 
herfelf and kingdom to the fee of Rbiri(?; a nomi-' 
nation equally difagrehable to the eiripeirbr. and b.i- 
fhop Gardiner. ' The former, who, ' by,, his ^ tyran- 
nical behaviour,' had excited the refentment of all 
the protellant princes in' Germany, Being ’ defiro.us 
of ftrengthening his intereft by a match, die had- 
projected between his fon Philip and the queen of 
England^ was apprehenfive of the fcheme' mifcai-- 
rying by the interpofitibri of Pole, . whom, it was-, 
reported, Mary intended to -take for her humaqdf 
Gardiner'wds fearful that ’Pole' wpidd'fupplant,hh'n: , i 
in his view to‘the primacy of all England,' as well 
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as d’eftroy his influence at court. , He therefore en- . 
deayoured to i;uin that* cardinal in the, opinion of 
the queen', W ihfi'nuat‘ihg, that his' furious zeal - 
would defeat Her intentions/ in favour' of tliV Ro- 
man -CadKiiic religion. \ j ; ■"] T 

The empefbr, . that no, time might 'be lo'ft' in ac-f 
cbmjjlilhin'g' a moll de'firab'l'e end, took immediate-.' 
occallon of difpatch'ing.^n ambaflador to explain 
the purport' of his intentions to the queen, 'who, 
pleafed with the fupport qf To powerful afilalftahce,, ■ 
arid defirbtis of-.' Uniting' herfelf more intimately 
with her mother's family., embraced the proposal 
with the utmoft alacrity. This match was’ftronsly 
recommended by Norfolk, Arundel, Paget and 
Gardiners the 'latter of whom', affured both the 
queen ^ndhhe emperor, that ip was abfolutely ne- . 
cefliiry to flop all farther i.nn.o vat ions in religion, 
till the marriage fhould' be confummated. 

The wily prelate purfued: the plan with the ut- 
nioft cunning, infomuch that. the,.moft fanguine - 
hopes were' entertained, by the parties concerned, 
of its' being, carried into fpeedy execution ; but the 
commons, being informed of .the intended match, 
were furprized; and enraged' at her defire .of con- 
trading a foreign alliance, and fent a co'mmi'ttee to 
remonllfate, in the ftrongeft terms, againft fuch a 
dangerous ..and ' imprudent Hep. Mary, who was 
naturally pbftinate, perfifted in her refolution, and, 
to prevent any farther addreftes of the like nature, 
diffolved'tlie parliament. 

'A. D. T SS'4 r 5 ; Nothing coulc! more efFedualiy 
tend to the total fupprefiion of the protellant, and 

confirmation of the popifii, religion throughout 
the realm, . than thisrafli a£fof the queen in diffoly- 
i.Qg. the parliament, as, , in conf'equence thereof, the 
popifii ceremonies were uniyerfally reftored: But. 
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Idyed his.countfy^ with the ihoft terrible' ap pteheri- 
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\ Cions for the liberty and independence of the nation- 
! To remove, however, if poffible, thefe jealoufies 

and fufpicions, the contract was concluded on the 

moft-.plaufi'ble terms, which were as follow : That 
5 though Philip fiiould enjoy the title of kino- the 
: adm in ift ration fliould be lodged in the hands- of 
the queen ; that no foreigner fliould be capable of 
holding any dignified poft in the kingdom j that 
no change fliould be made in the Englifh laws 
. cuftomsf and privileges ; that Philip Ihould not 
; take the queen abroad, without her confenr, or any 
of her children, without the confent of the nobi- 
lity j that her jointure fliould amount to fixty thou- 
fand pounds a year; that the male iflue of this 
marriage fhould enjoy England, together with Bur- 
i gundy and the Low Countries ; and that if Dgn 
; Carlos, Philip’s fon by a- former marriage, fhould 
’die, and 'his line become extin.il, the queen’s if, 

| fpe , whether male or female, fliould fucceed to 
Spain, Sicily, Milan, and aft the other dominions- 

of Philip. 

i < * - • • * f A \ fi i r * f • ’ . ' » ’ *. f 1 « 

Notwithstanding thefe fpecious preliminaries, 

| the people in general difapproved the match, per, 
i fuidfcd that. Philip, froih prejudice in favour ;of 
thofe llefpotic principles in which he had been edu-, 
cafed, wduld be defirous of fubjiigating the Eng-' 
lifh fubjeds to maxims of S’panifh policy: in con-’ 
fequehcG of which fome- perfons; more faftious 
than the reft, believing it eafier to prevent than> 
remedy evils, determined to .take .up, arms, and vi- 
go'roiifl^|bbpoie the queenls marriage with Philip,. 

iSif Thomas Wyai: engaged to arm, the men ofKentj. 
: Sir Peter Carow. undertook tp.afre.mbledh'e injkbi- 
| tan ts of Devonfhire ; and they per funded' the duke 
,iof Suffolk, by the hbpes ot reftori.ng the ladyjane’ 
I ’to the throne, to attempt to raife the midland popp- 
' : ties . Carew, .prompted’ either by his intpetuofity,! 
or apprehenfipns, rofe in amis before the. day ap- 
sppihfcecl j bin' his troops were Toon .difpe’rfed by the- 
jearl of Bedford, and him lei f was fotced to take" 
| refuge in France. - Suffolk, informed of the fate' 

I : of tMs : confederate," ’and, dreading an arreft > quit- 
; ! ted' the townf Attended by, his brothers the lords. 

' | Thomas ‘ an 4 .Leonard , 1 and attempted, to raife the, 
[people in 'the ‘counties of .’Warwick and Leicdter,r 
1 where Jns fch'ief interefi lay j but he was fo hotly 
purfued by the earl of Huntingdon, at the head of 
’thfie liundred hoi’fe^ that he was obliged to diF 
mifs his followers, and being difeovered in his re- 

-Vi ♦ m ’ i * ’ 4 O ) T ’ 

j treaty was feized and conducted to London.. 

, The , queen’s partizans were more intimidated at 
• | the effottg of Wyat, : than thole of fuperior rank?. 
for : having pnblifhed a declaration at Maidftone,r 
in Ken t, again ft her unjuft proceedings, and evil 
counfeilors, together with their clanger of being 
enflaved by a Spaniard, the people flocked to his- 

ftandard in prodigious numbers- t 

This' party, ‘however, was oppoled by the queen Sr 
guards, headed by the duke of Norfolk and Sir 
Henry Jerriegan, reinforced with a body of five 
hundred Londoners, under the command of one 
Brett,, On overtaking the rebels at Rochetter, 
the place of general rendezvous, Brett private y- 
concerted a fcheme with Sir George Harper, one 
. profefledly of the malecontetit party, for defeat^ 
in'g the defigns of the queen's forces. Oh the ap- 
proach of the royal army. Harper pretend# 
deferp and, in conjunction -with Brett, (who , 
intereft, he had undoubtedly fecuredj ie P ■ 
dented the defigns of the court in fuch oc p S 
'lours/ that the whole body of Londoneis ^ , „ 

over 

I enflavihg their country 



: to Wyat, declaring they would IU>t i_,y 



Wyai:, encourage 



this 
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this reinforcement* .and relying ori the favour of 
the people, efpecially of the Londoners, who were 
moftly proteftants; refolved to proceed in this en- 
terprize; and accordingly led his troops to South- 
wark, where he demanded of the queen; that fhe 
ihould put him in po Hellion of the tower, deliver four 
counfellors as hoftages, and, in order to enfure the 
liberty of the nation, immediately to efpoufe an 
Englifhman. 



Finding the bridge barricaded 



a- 



o — o - 

gainft him, and that the city was over-awed by the 
regular troops, he marched up to Kingfton, where 
he crofted the river with four thouland men, ; hop- 
ing to animate his friends, who had promifed to 
declare in his favour. 

But fuch was his delay in the execution of ‘the 
fcheme, that the favourable opportunity was loft, 
fo that his popularity began to decline, and though 
he entered Weftminfter without oppofition, his fol- 
lowers, finding that no perfon of importance ef- 
poufed his caufe, gradually difperled, and he was 
at length feized near Temple-bar by Sir Maurice 
Berkley. . 

The event proved fatal to his adherents, of whom 
near feventy were executed $ four hundred appear- 
ed before the queen with halters about their necks, 
and, falling on their knees, filed for forgivenefs, 
which they obtained, and were difmifled. Wyat, 
the ringleader, was condemned and executed ; and 
as it had been reported, that, at his trial, he had 
impeached the lady Elizabeth, and the carl of De- 
vonihire, he folemnly declared before the whole 
people, that they had no concern in the rebellion; 
a circumftance that reflects fome honour on his 
character. 



lord Guildford ihould be beheaded within the verge 
of the tower. 

The compofure and refignation of lady Jane to 
the fate of her hufband was beyond conception : 
file even law his headiefs body brought back in a 
cart, and found herfelf more encouraged by the 
account fhe received of his perfeverance, than 
melted by fo moving and melancholy a fight. 

When flie mounted the fcaffold, fhe addrefled 
the fpedtators, who were diffolved in tears at fo 
mournful a fpectaele, . and obferved, in particular, 
that innocence was no excufe for acts that tended 
to the prejudice of the public. Having fpent fome 
time in devotion, ihe cauled herfelf to be difrobed 
by her female attendants, and, with great compo- 
lurc, fub.mit.ted to the fatal ftroke. Thus fell a 
victim, at the early period of ieventeen years, an 
illuftrious lady, adding to many other inftances of 
the dire effedts of ambition* refentment and cru- 
elty. The duke of Suffolk foon fubmitted to the 
fame fate, by fuffering decapitation on Tower-hill. 

Having thus removed feveral barriers to her bar- 
barous projedts, the queen bufily employed her- 
felf in making preparations for the reception of 
Don Philip, wiofe arrival flie hourly expected, 
with the utmofl impatience. At length, the much 
defired moment arrived, when floe received the 
joyful news that Philip was landed at Southamp- 
ton. In a few days after his arrival the nuptials 
were folemnized at Weftminfter, and the queen, 
with her new fpoufe, made a pompous entry into 
London. Philip poffefTed a diftimulatian 3 and 
maintained a referve, very difgufting to the Eng** 
lifli ; but as he brought with him an immenfe fum 



marriage. 



Mary, inflexibly attached to thole principles, || of money, many perfons were reconciled to the 
which invariably lead to adts of ambition and cru- 
elty, and viewing her After Elizabeth with an eye 
of jealoufy, from a perfuafion of her being as much 
a friend to the reformation as fhe was herfelf to 
popery, gave orders for conducting her prifoner to 
the tower, in order that fhe might pafs the exami- 
nation of council. 

9 

Nothing, however, appearing againft her, Mary, 
in order to obviate any oppofition from her filter, and 
to remove her out of the kingdom, a marriage was 
propofed between her and the duke of Savoy, and 
on her refilling to agree to the match, fhe was con- 
fined, under a ftrong guard, at Woodftock. The 
earl of Devonfhire, without any ground or pre- 
tence, was committed prifoner to Fotheringay- 
caftle, A meflage was tren lent to the lady Jane, 
defiring her to prepare for immediate death ; a 
doom flie had long expected, and therefore heard 
it without much perturbation. The bigotted Mary 
fent two priefts to her, to aflift her in making the 
neceffary preparations for futurity ; but lady Jane 
could receive no confolation from thofe whole hor- 
rid principles, amongft others, had inftigated the 
queen to the molt enormous adts of cruelty and 
barbarity, under the facred mafic of religion. 

Lady Jane, notwithftanding the opprefiion 
under which flie laboured, was fo calm and delibe- 
rate, as to be able not only to defend her religion 
with great learning and eloquence, butalfo to write 
a letter to her After Catherine in the Greek lan- 
guage, in which, befides fending her a copy of the 
.New Teftament in that tongue, flie exhorted her 
to maintain an unlhaken perfeverance in the pro- 
feffion flie had avowed. It had been propofed to 
execute the lady Jane and lord Guilford (her hu- . 
fband) together, on the fame fcaffold ; but the 
council, to prevent any clamours that luch a feene 
might excite among the people, gave, orders that 
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The folemnization of the nuptials between Phi- 
lip and Mary having paved the way for the accom- 
plifhment of their delign, cardinal Pole arrived in 
England, fully commiflioned by his holinefs to put 
a finifliing ftroke to the union of the queen and 
realm to die fee of Rome. Fie was received at 
court with all the refpedt due to his exalted cha- 
rafter, and, on the firft occafion that offered, ear- 
neftly exhorted the parliament to reconcile them- 
felves and the kingdom to the holy fee, from which 
they had been fo long unhappily divided. 

• The legate’s dodtrine proving very agreeable to 
this packed and corrupt parliament, both houfes 
prefented.an add refs to Philip and Mary, declaring 
their refolution inviolably to adhere to the church 
of Rome. The legate, then, in the name of his 
holinefs, abfolved them from all the cenfures that 
had been patted againft them, and admitted them 
into the bofom of the church. The parliament, 
in confequence of this indulgence, enadted a ft a- 
tute, re-eftablifhing the papal jurifdiction in Eng- 
land; but under this reftridtion, that alienation of 
church-lands fhould be authorized ; and that the 
pofleffions of them Ihould not be fubjedt to any 
cenfure or profecution on that account* 

Having ferved their private purpofes, they 
were wholly regardlefs of the intereft and liberties 
of their fellow-fubjedts j infomuch that they re- 
vived the old fanguinary laws againft heretics, and 
enadted feyeral new ftatutes, pronouncing it trea- 
fon to imagine the death of Philip, during his mar- 
riage with the queen. 

An ambitious, avaricious and barbarous junta 
being thus completely formed, confequences cn- 
fued which will ever reflect the higheft difgrace on 
human nature, as well as odium on that religious 
profeflion, which could not only enjoin, but. fane- 
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tify afls repugnant to the tiniaerfal law of God, 
and of reafon. 

The firftperfon who now fell avidtim to religious 
-fury was one Rogers, a prebendary of St. Paul s, 
and a man equally diftinguifhed for his piety ‘ inc j 
learning. Dr. Hooper, bifhop of Gloyicefter, had 
'been condemned at the lame time with Rogers, 
but was Tent down to his diocefe, and after having 
rejected a pardon on terms of recantation, brought 
■to the Hake, where he refigned himfelf to his ; cruel 
fate with amazing fortitude. Dr. Taylor, vicar of 
Hadley, an old divine, was burned in that place, 
amidft his friends and parifhioners. When he was 
brought to the ftake, ana began to harangue the 
-bye-ftanders, a ruffian ftruck him on the head. He 
was then placed in a barrel of pitch, and one of the 
fpeftators, throwing a faggot at the venerable old 
-irian, wounded him fo feverely, that his whole vi- 
fage was befmeared with blood ; but his only reply 
was, “ O friend ! I have harm enough, why doeft 
« thou encreafe it ?” When he had repeated a 
-p film -in Englifli, one of the guards ftruck him on 
-the mouth, bidding him fpeak Latin ; and while 
lie was employed in pious ejaculations, another 
.cleft his head in fueh a manner that his brains came 
out, and he expired. 

As enthufiafrn is, in general, the offspring of 
ignorance, their main object was, to compel the 
people to believe the abfurd and ridiculous doc- 
. trine of tranfubftantiation. Gardiner, however, 
finding the eftablifhment of popery attended with 
fuch cruel circuinftances, devolved the odious talk 
on Bonner, whofe favage difpofition delighted in 
tormenting the unhappy fufferers. He fometimes 
whipped the ■prifoners with his own hands, till he 
was tired with the violence of the exercife : he 
tore out the beard of a poor mechanic, who refufed 
to change his religion ; and in in order to give him 
a fpecimen of burning, tortured him with the flame 
of a taper, until the veins burft, and the ftnews 
Were confirmed. 

Cardinal Pole, though a catholic by profeffion, 
retained fome principles of humanity, and would, 
-if his influence had been fufficient, have averted 
the fentence of Ferrar, bifliop of St. David’s ; but 
the prelate, notwithftanding his interpofition, fell 
a vidtim to popiffi fuperftition and cruelty, and was 
brought to the ftake in his own diocefe. This re- 
ligious, or rather demoniacal, in affacr e now be- 
"■ came general, and thoufands fubmitted to themoft 
painful deaths, rather than fubferibe to the popifli 
creed. 

The perfecutions and horrid cruelties to which 
•the proteftants , were fubjedt were imputed, i‘n a 
great meafure, -to the influence of the Span ifh 
court; fo that Philip, fenfibleof the odium under 
which he laboured, endeavoured' to vindicate him- 
felf by a very' grofs artifice, He ordered his con- 
•feflTor to deliver, in his prefence, a fermoo in fa- 
vour of toleration ; but finding this trick. ineffec- 
tual, he laid 'afide the mafic, the perfecution raged 
without contrOul, and attempts were even made to 
’ introduce the inquifitioh into England. 

The queen’s adherents could not have pitched 

On a more effe&ual' tool for perpetrating their de~ 

figns than that haughty and ‘tyrannical prelate bi- 

.foop Bonner. Several perfons fuffered at Canter- 
bury, and other places; 
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, T j among' the reffi 

Margaret Polly, the firft female martyr in Mary’s 

reign. In the month of Oapber Ridley, formerly 

bifhop of London, and Latiiner, of Worcelter ; two 

prelates eminent for their piety and learning, pe- 

jrifhed ■ together in -the ■ flames at Oxford, mi ep.- 

% * • • • ~ . 



couraged each other by their mutual exhorts 

tions. 



In the midft of thefe enormous 



proceedings, 



Mary pleafed herfelf with the hopes of pregnancy ! 
but the flattering idea foon vanilhed, on her bring- 
ing forth a fubftance called by phyficians Mo] a fo 
her unfpeakable grief, the aftonifoment of \he 
court, and confufion of Philip, who entertained 
the profpect of uniting England and Spain, by i-he 
iffue of this marriage. Chagrined at ‘this dilhn- 
pointment, he retired to Flanders, leaving his con- 
fort in great perplexity. Soon after Philip’s de- 
parture, Mary received a bull for eieriing Ireland 
into a kingdom, and towards the cl oft ofkhe year 
the emperor Charles V. refigned his dominions to 
his l'on Philip. 

A. D. 1 556. The rage of perfecution prevailed 
with unremitting fury, and it was now refolvcd to 

maffiicre the venerable archbifoop, in terror to the 
inferior clergy, as well as the laity in general, who 
adhered to the pwteftant faith. Accordingly 
Bonner, bifhop of London, and Thirley of Ely* 
were fent to Oxford to degrade Cranmer, and the , 
former performed that melancholy office, with all 
the favage joy and triumph, that might be, ex- 



of his bigotted and 

o 







peefted from his brutal difpofition. After the arch 
bifoop’s-condemnation, perfons were employed to 
affail him in different foapes, in order to make 
him a profelyte to their opinions. They accord- 
ingly reprefented to him the dignities and honours 
to which his character Hill gave him a claim, if he 
would deferve them by a recantation, and flattered 
him with the hopes of long enjoying thole pow- 
erful friends, whom his humanity and beneficence 
had procured him, during the courfe of his prof- 
peri ty. 

After much importunity, and that dread of the 
excruciating torments with which the death he was 
configned to mu ft be inevitably attended, 'he fuf- 
fered the feelings of nature to overpower his refo- 
lution, and agreed to fign a paper, acknowledg- 
ing the dodrine of the papal fupremacy, and of 
the real prefence in the eucharift. But this con-* 
defcenfion did not, in any degree, footh the fu 

relentlefs fovereign, who, 10 
far from admitting it as any plea to her favourable 
regard, fent orders that he fhould be commanded 
to own his errors in church, before the whole peo* 
pie, and that he fhould from thence be immedi- 
ately conducted to execution. 

Far from being intimidated at the awful man- 
date, Cranmer relumed his former refolution,and, 
to the aftonifoment of the furrounding multitude 
abjured the whole of the papal creed, and was led 
to the pdace of execution, with the refolution of a 
martyr to the molt glorious caufe. When fixed to 
the ftake, he ftretched out his right hand, and, 
without difeovering the leaft fign of feeling, Had 
it in the flames until it dropped off, exclaiming, 
leveral times, cc this hand has offended.” Ty'S 
eminent martyr to the proteftant caufe exempM™ 
themoft foining virtues of real religion; He die 
revered and lamented by all good men,_ and us 
name mu ft be refpefted to thelateft pofterity. e af * 
'dinal Pole fuecceded to the archiepifeopaj ee i 
through the interpofition of the queen with his 10 

linefs in behalf of that prelate. 

The pillar of the reformation being tHusretno ^ 
ed by the.maffacre of Cranmer, the relent! e s 

ry praclifed every fpecies of cruelty. ^ 
compafs of this year no lefs than eighty- hv s P 

fons, men, women and children, the lame, ^ , 

and the 1 ignorant, were put to death* for as ; 
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the do&rines of purgatory, tranfubftantiation, and 
other tenets* exploded by the then church of Eng- 
land, 

Such inftances of more than favage barbarity* 
committed under the fandtion of zeal for religion, 
roufed the indignation of all moderate people, and 
the furprifing refolution of the martyrs enhanced 
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a weak adminiftration, Ioffes fuftained in her firft: 
military attempts reflefted universal difgrace on 
her government. To her mental diiquietude was 
added bodily indifpofition, for, having, miftaken a 
dropfy for a pregnancy, fhe had puriued an im- 
proper regimen, and her diftemper became every 
day more inveterate. Her malady was ftill farther 



the merit of the religion they profeffed; while the inflamed by the anxiety of her mind through the 



frantic zeal of the perlecutors tended to the eftab- 
lifhment of the fubiequent reformation. 

A. D. j 557 . The perfecuting queen was now 
interrupted in her career of (laughter by turning 
her attention to the war, which had broke out be- 
• tween France and Spain. Though her council 
Were, in general, averfe to fuch a proceeding, 
through the inftigation of Philip, fhe levied acon- 
fiderable fum, equipped a powerful armament, 
'which embarked in June, under the command of 
the earl of Pembroke, in order to join the Spanifh 
forces headed by the duke of Savoy. 

The onfet proved unfuccefsful to the French, 
whofe army was routed in the firft engagement, 
and many -officers of didindtion taken prifoners. 
About the latter end of the year Philip fcnt infor- 
mation to Mary, that the court of France had pro- 
jedted a plan for the reduction of Calais, and of- 
fered to fupply her with troops for the defence of 
■that fortrefs. The council, confidering this inti- 
mation as a ftratagem of Philip to gain pofleflion 
of Calais, the queen not only declined the offer, 
but neglefted to put the place in a pofture of de- 
fence, in oppofition to the opinion and advice of 
the governor of that fortrefs. 

A. D. 1588. The truth of Philip’s intimation, 
and the foundation of the advice given by lord 
Wentworth, the governor, too foon and too evi- 
dently appeared) for Calais was not only invefled 
by the duke of Guile, but the fortrefs reduced in 
feven days, notwithftanding an oppofition was 
made as vigorous as the ftrength of the place would 
admit. The duke no fooner took poffeffion, than 
he expelled all the Englifh inhabitants, and then in- 
' vefted Guifnes, where the lord Gray had command- 
ed) but the garrifon, confiding of eleven hundred 
men, were fo difcouraged at the lofs of Calais, 
that, at the firft attack, they retired to the citadel, 
and foon after furrendered themfelves prifoners of' 
.war. The caftle of Hames, fituated in a morafs 
almoft inacceffible, might have made a vigorous 
refiftance 5 but the garrifon fled at the approach of 
the enemy. Thus in the fpace of fifteen days, and 
in the winter feafon, all that had remained of the 
Englifh conquefts in France, was loft by the igno- 
rance and negleft of the queen and her council. 

. Mary began to apprehended the feafon of re- 
taliation was near at hand, a murmuring people. 



moft painful reflections, and at length brought on 
a lingering fever, of which fhe died, after a fhort 
and inglorious reign of five years, four months, 
and eleven days. 

Exalted characters, whether exemplary, or in- 
famous, fhould be held forth in their true colours, 
to excite either the imitation or averfion of thofe 
of inferior rank. The moft faithful picture of this 
queen is only to be drawn from a perufal of her 
reign, which blots the .page of hiitory with the 

fouleft deeds that ever difgraced humanity* Pier 

chara&erifties were, bigotry, refentment, jealoufy, 
perfidy and cruelty ; for which lalt vice fhe was fo 
notorious as to be branded with the appellation of 



“ Bloody Mary.” She Hands upon record as a 
detefiable inftance of the accurfed prevalence of 
thofe principles, which, under the fan eft ion of re- 
ligion, lead to the moft diabolical aftions, and, 
j though ranked among monarchs* fhe appears to 
have been one of the baft ft of mortals. 



Remarkable Occurences during the reign of 

Queen Mary. 

A. D.. 

1554 Bribery firft pra&ifedat elections in England. 

1555 Coaches firft ufed in England. 

1556 Bellmen firft appointed in the city of London, They 

were every night to ring their bells, and call aloud to 
the inhabitants, c< Take care of your fire and candle; 
be charitable to the poor, and pray for the dead.” 

1 557 This year there happened a great fcarcity of corn.- Wheat 

was fold for 2I. 13s. 4d. malt at 2I. 4s. and peafe at 
3I. 6s. 8d. the quarter. \ 

Glafs firft made in England into bottles and other vefte Is. 

1 55 S Wheat was this year fold for 2I. .13b the quarter before 

the harveft ; and for 5.S. the quarter foon after.- 
This year there happened a moft violent ftorraof thunder 
and lightning, by which two villages near Nottingham, 
were totally deltroyed ; and many of the hail-ftones 
that fell were fifteen inches in circuriiference. 

In the fame year there was a malignant fever, which, ,in 
a fhort time, carried off great numbers of the inhabi- 
tants. ’ ’■ ! ' 

A law was palled this year, by which the women of Lon- 
don (not being the wives of aldermen, nor gentlewomen 
by defeent) were obliged to wear minover caps, being 
made of white woolen knit, three cornered, with the 
peaks projecting three of four inches beyond their fore« 
heads. Aldermens wives had, them of the fame form, 
but they were diftinguifhed by being made of velvet. 
Handkerchiefs, wrought and edged with gold, worn by 
gentlemen in their hats as favours from young ladids £ 
the. value from five to twelve-pence. ’ 
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Acceffion of Elizabeth. The Queen exhibits the h igh eft proofs of moderation and prudence, both religious 
and political. Favours the proteftant intereft. Concludes a treaty with France. Mary , queen of Scots, 
returns to her native place after a long abfence. Difgufts Elizabeth by her marriage with lord Darnley, 
and her attachment to the popifh caufe. Darnley is taken off by fir at agent, and Mary efpoufeth Bothwell. 
A confederacy is formed againft them. Bothwell quits the kingdom, flies to Denmark, and dies in indi- 
gence and obfeurity. Mary is oppofed by her Jubjedls, arid Jo licit, s the protection of Ejlizabeth. Equi- 
vocal. behaviour of the latter. Mary is imprifoned. The regent of Scotland taken off. Conviction and 
execution of the duke of Norfolk. Horrid maffacre of the prot eft ants at Paris. Injur rections in Eng- 
land. Attacks from Philip of Spain. Trial and execution of queen Mary. General alarm from the 
formidable Spamjh armament, called the Invincible Armada. Their efforts totally fruftratei by fortu- 
nate incidents. Commotions in Ireland. The Earl of Effex fent thither as lord-lieutenant ; but returns 
without executing the buflnejs on which he is Jent. Is di/graced thereupon. Forms a rebellious confede- 
racy, for which he is apprehended, tried, condemned and executed. Mont joy fuppreffes a rebellion raijed 
in Ireland. The queen , greatly affeited at divers incidents, falls into an incurable melancholy. Her death 

and character-. 



A. flie clemlfe of a fovereign fo obnox- 

1558. ions to her fubjedls as the late queen,, 
the public could not but rejoice at that. event, as 
well as the refohition of the privy council to place 
her filter Elizabeth, who fe prudence and modera- 
tion,- during the commotions of the late reign, had 
conciliated univerfal efteem, on a. throne left by a 
tyrant and aflaffin. 

" The death of queen Mary was notified to the 
princcfs, Elizabeth, who then refided at Hatfield, 
from whence ffie immediately repaired to London, 
, and after, receiving the compliments of the nobi- 
lity, fent amb'affadors to the different powersof Eu- 
rope, to notify hfrr acceffion to the throne of Eng- 
land'. 

As nothing can fo well qualify for the mod dig- 
nified and important offices of life, asatrue know- 
ledge of thefpringsof human aftion, this princefs 
gave amoftfignal difplay of prudence and policy 
at her acceffion to the throne; for in appointing 
her privy council, fine retained thirteen of her fil- 
ter’s counfellors to prevent an alarm on the fcore 
of religion ; but in order to balance their autho- 
rity, -ffie joined 'eight more to theta, who were 
ftrongly attached to the proteftant caufe. Philip 
of Spain could not but be alarmed at the confe- 
quences in which the death of queeo Mary had in- 
volved him; yet hoping {fill to retain his influence 
■ over England, he difpatched orders to the duke of 
Terra, his ambaffador at London, to propole a 
match between him and Elizabeth, the latter of 
whom, declined, the propofal; but in fuch polite 
and evafive terms, that the Spanifh monarch could 
not juftly take offence at her refufal. 

The queen, perfuaded of the difficulty of era- 
dicating principles of bigotry and fuperftition, 
proceeded at firft- in the revival of the proteftant 
doftrines and worihip, with much caution and de- 
liberation. To pave the way, however, for this 
great and laudable defign, ffie gave vifible tokens 
of her attachment to the caufe by recalling all the 
exiles, releafing thofe confined for their religious 
tenets, and reftoring thofe, who had been attaint- 
ed, to their former honours. 

Purfuarrt to this purpofe, thofe noblemen and 
perfons of eminence who had fuffered in the caufe 
of the reformation through the tyranny and oppref- 

fion of her fitter, were amply compenfated for 

1 



their zeal and fidelity. Amongft others the mar- 
quis of Northampton, who had been condemned 
in the late reign, was releafed, and rettored to his 
eftate and dignities. 

Thefe intimations of a future defign raffed ap- 
prehenfions in the minds of the popiffi prelates for 
the fate of their religion, as they feemed to for- 
bode a reformation. Hence the ceremony of Eli- 
zabeth’s coronation was rather retarded j but it 
was at length indeed performed with much reluc- 
tance by the bifhop of Carlifle. 

At the opening of the feffion of parliament. Sir 
(' Nicholas Bacon, keeper of the great leal, eminent 
both as an able lawyer and perfuafive orator, dif- 
played his talents on the aufpicious event of the 
new queen’s acceffion to the throne, inveighed with 
great feverity againft the proceedings of the late 
adminiftration, and after urging the expediency of 
turning their attention to religious matters, ex- 
horted them to obferve a due medium between the 
extremes of fuperftition and real religion, as the molt 
effedtual means of uniting both the Roman Catho- 
lics and Proteftants in one mode of worihip. He 
concluded with foliciting that fupply in behalf of 

her majefty, which the exigencies of the ftate re- 
quired. 

The commons, though they had been harraffid 
by impofitions in the late reign, chearfully granted 
the tonnage and poundage, together with a large 
lubfidy on lands and moveables, and at the inftance 
of lame powerful friends attached to revolution 
principles, brought in and patted a bill for ftp* 
prefling the monafteries lately erefted, and refto- 
ring the tenths and firft fruits to- the crown, which 

had been furrendered by Mary. 

To add to the dignity and influence of the 

queen, her legal right to the crown was recog- 
nized by virtue of an a£t of the thirty-fixth of 'Henry 
VIII. and to promote the molt drifted reroirna 
tion, the following bills were patted, viz. that t e 

fervice fhould be performed in the vulgar tongue, 

that the fupremacy of the church of E J1 S a1 ’ 
Ihould be veiled in the fovereign ; that all ac sr , 
lative to religion, which had patted in the t el 8 n . 
Edward VI. fhould be renewed and connrrne , 
that the nomination to bifhoprics fhould be ve 
in the queen, who might exercife her fup ren ‘ J 
by any perfon fherihould appoint for that P ur R^> 
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that all perfons in office fhould take the oath of 
fupremacy, and that no perfon, under fevere penal- 
ties, fhould, by word or writing, lupport any fo- 
reign authority in this kingdom ; that there ffiould 
be an uniformity of worffiip ; and that, on the va- 
cancy of any biffiopric, the queen might refume 
its manors and temporal poflefiibns, making a juft 
recompence to the fee of perlbnages impro- 
priate. 

The queen, thus confirmed in her fucceffion, as 
well as royal prerogative, by parliamentary fanc- 
tion, revived a tribunal called the High Commif- 
fion Court, which was compofed of commiflion- 
ers, veiled with the authority of the vicegerent ap- 
pointed in the reign of Henry VIII. Of nine 
thoufand four hundred ecclefiaftics, who held be- 
nefices in England, thofe who chofe rather to re- 
nounce their living's than the Romiffi religion, a- 
mounted to fourteen biffiops, twelve archdeacons, 
fifty canons, and about four-fcore of the inferior 
clergy ; a circumftance, that, by giving way for 
the induction of proteftant divines, greatly pro- 
moted the work of the reformation. 

Nor was lefs attention paid to the foreign than 
domeftic concerns of the nation ; which having fuf- 
tained confiderable lofs, as well as difgrace, from 
the war, a treaty was concluded by the Engliffi 
ambaffiador with France on the following terms ; 
that Henry flrould retain Calais, and all the towns 
he had wrefted from the Engliffi, for eight years, 
at the expiration of which they flrould be reilored 
to the queen of England ; that he flrould give am- 
ple fecurity for paying to Elizabeth, or her fuc- 
ceflors, the fum of five hundred thoufand golden 
crowns, in default of reflating the places at the 
time appointed ; that the French flrould give hof- 
tages for the performance of this article ; that nei- 
ther he, the king or queen of Scotland, nor Eli- 
zabeth, flrould attempt any thing agaiirfl each 
other, diredtly or indireftly, to the prejudice of this 
treaty ; and that they flrould not encourage or -pro- 
tect the rebellious fubjedts of each other. 

This political ftroke could not fail to enfure a 
final adjuftment of all differences with Scotland j 
fo that a general tranquillity afforded leifure for 
promoting the internal welfare and happinefs of 
the kingdom. But the profperity of England, un- 
der a proteftant queen and government, could not 
but raife the jealoufy of their popiffi neighbours ; 
infomuch that the dauphin and his confort Mary, 
at the inftigation of the pope, and monarchs of 
France and Spain, who were incenfed at the ac~ 
ceffion of a proteftant priqcefs on the throne of 
England, affumed the title of king and queen 
of Scotland, England and Ireland ; and arrogated 
to themfelves the arms of England. Sir Nicho- 
las Throgmorton, the queen’s ambaffador at Pa- 
ris, remonflrated on this infult offered to his 
miftrefs, and receiving a very frivolous anfwer, 
repeated his complaint ; but was told by the French 
miniftry, that the queen of Scots was as much in- 
titled to the arms of England, as Elizabeth was to 
the appellation of queen of France. 

This circumftance could not fail of adding to 
the apprehenfions of Elizabeth, who confidered 
both Mary and the Spanifh monarch, as high- 
ly inimical to her perfon and intereft, from mo- 
tives both ambitious and religious. As the only 
.means, therefore, to fruftrate their moft vigorous 
and artful . defigns, ffie wifely determined on 
fuch meafures as might conciliate the affedions of 
her fubjeds. Having from early life feduloufly ap- 
plied herfelf to the ftudy of men and things, and 
No. 28. 
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being, of courfe, capable of difeerning merit, ffie 
appointed men of capacity to the important of- 
fices of flate j difpenled juftice impartially 5 evinced 
a well-judged cecbnomy ; deported herfelf with 
complacency ; and demonflrated fo ardent a regard 
for the welfare of her people, as produced the warm- 
eft returnsTl confidence and affedion. 

A. D. 1559. To form a powerful intereft in the 
north, Elizabeth abetted a numerous party, who de- 
claied for the reformation, and with fuch apparent 
effed, that conferences for a peace were adually 
opened at Edinburgh. But the progrefs of this 
important tranfadion was retarded by the prema- 
ture death of Henry of France, who, being (lain 
in a tournament, was fucceeded by Francis’ 11 . a 
prince of weak intelleds, folcly at the devotion 

of the houfe of Guile, and confequently averie to 

the proteftant caufe. But all his efforts were baf- 
fled by the fuperior genius of Elizabeth, who re- 
duced him to the neceflity of concluding a treaty,' 
by which it was ftipulated, that the king and 
queen of France and Scotland, fhould thenceforth 
abftain from bearing the arms of England ■, that 
Elizabeth fhould be farther fatisfted for the injury 
already done her in that particular that commit- 
fioners fhould be appointed to fettle die point and, 
on failure of agreement, the matter ffiould be re- 
ferred to the arbitration of the king of Spain ; and 
that the king and queen of France and Scotland 
flrould be obliged to confirm the conceffions that 
had been made by the French plenipotentiaries. t& 
the Scottifh confederates. 

Notwithftanding the conclufion of this treaty, 
and the acceflion of the parties previoufly in. oppo- 
fition, to divers articles in furtherance of the re- 
formation, Francis and Mary peremptorily re- 
fufed that part which referred to Elizabeth, on 
pretence that fire had treated with their rebellious 
fubjedls i though their real defign was to wreft the 
crown from the then poffeffor, mid place it on dig 
head of their young neice. 

But all thefe efforts were not only fruftrated, 
but proved fubverfive of the very defigns they 
were intended to accomplifh, and eventually ter- 
minated in the mifery and death of the unfortu- 
nate Mary, through the politic conduft of queen 
Elizabeth, who, from the experienced fallacy of 
foreign allies, deemed it moft effential to the inte- 
reft of the nation, to feleft, as minifters at home, 
men of the moft approved integrity as well as 
abilities. The ambaffador to the court of Spain 
met with a very cold reception from Philip, who, 
being highly averfe to the eftabliffiunent of the re- 
formation in England, r eft 0 red the collar of the or- 
der of the garter, and declined renewing the alli- 
ance with the Englifli queen. 

To try the effedt of lenient meafures, the 1 
pope difpatched certain inftrutlions fpecified in a 
brief to be delivered in form to the queen by his 
nuncio, who, to the exhortations therein contain- 
ed refpedting her conformity to the catholic reli- 
gion, is fai'd, as a lure, to have promifed, that 
the pope would annul the fentence of divorce 
between Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, confirm 
the Englifli liturgy, and allow the people to com- 
municate in bot i kinds at the facrament. Thefe 
pro.pofals. were, however, rejected, as vague, tem- 
porizing and delufive. 

A. D. 1560. The reformation in England in- 
ftigated the refentment and cruel perfecution of the 
Proteftants, (commonly called Hugonots) in 
France, until they formed a confpiracy againft the 

duke of Guile, and the cardinal of Lorraine, who 
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were their inveterate enemies. The _ prince of 
Conde was fuppofed to favour them in private, 
and a fcheme was formed, for furprizing the duke 
and cardinal at the court of Amboife. This deiign 
being difcovered, was conftrued into a confpiracy 
againft the king, and twelve hundred perfons were 

executed, for having been privy to the plot. 

The prefence of the king of Navarre and the 
prince of Conde at the general affembly had well 
nigh proved fatal to them both ; the former was fo 

narrowly obferved that he could not efcape; the 

prince was committed to prifon, and afterwards 
condemned to. the block ; but the death of Francis 
H. faved him from that ignominious fate. 
The queen-mother was appointed regent, during 
the minority of her fon Charles IX* who fuccreed- 
ed his father ; the king of Navarre was conftituted' 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom’ ; the fentence 
againft Conde was reverfed ; and the authority of 
the princes of Lorraine greatly diminiflied. 

A. D. 1561. In confequence of thefe fortu- 
nate events in France, Elizabeth peremptorily de- 
manded of Mary, by her ambaffador, an immediate 
ratification of the treaty of Edinburgh ; but Mary 
evaded compliance, by informing the ambaftador, 
that Hie wo uld wait the arrival of fome Scottife no- 
blemen, whom Hie expedled in France, and with 
their concurrence fatisfy the queen of England. 
However, to ward off the refentment lhe had rea- 
son to expedl from her non-compliance, Hie fee out 
for Calais, where fhe embarked wich a iplendid re- 
tinue, bud was greatly affefted at leaving that 
kingdom, as appeared by her exclaiming, “ Fare-. 
“ well France, farewell beloved country,, which I 
(( feall never more behold.” 

An Englife fleet was ordered out to intercept 
her in the paffage, which, through favour of a fog, 
fire fortunately efeaped, and arrived in her native 
kingdom, after having been abfent for the fpace 
of thirteen years. She was received by her fubjedls 
with the greateft acclamations of joy ; but had 
the mortification to find fuch fevere laws, in force 
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cil fummoned by the bifeop of Rome, and aft- 
ing under his diredtion. In confequence of this 
behaviour, Philip folicited the pope to denounce 
fentence of excommunication againfc her; he 
treated her ambaffadors with contempts and per- 
mitted the officers of the inquifltlon to profecute 
the Englifh traders in his dominions. Elizabeth' 
therefore, apprehending a ftbrm from this quar- 
ter, equipped a powerful fleet, which fecured the 
empire of the fea ; .fee augmented the garrifons 
and repaired the fortifications of Berwick, Trained 
the militia, encouraged trade, and, by her wife and 
prudent meafures gained abfolute 'dominion over 
the hearts of her fobjedls. 

A.D. i56a--3. The propriety of her general con- 
duit was loon rendered evident, as the catholics 
began to cabal in private, and form ichetnes for 
the re-eftablifhment of their religion. Divers 
fehemes were alfo concerted againft her by the earl 
and countels of Lenox, Arthur Pole, nephew to 
the late cardinal, with his brother Edmund, and 
Anthony Fortefcue. 

The fufpefted perfons were loon apprehended, 
and, upon examination, confdTed that they had en- 
tertained a deiign of repairing to France, where 
they were promiled a fupply of men, who were co 
be traniported into Wales, where they propofed to 
proclaim Mary queen of England, while Pole 
mould be declared duke of Clarence. They Rood. 



indeed, felf-convidted 



; of Clarence. They Rood, 
but from motives either of 



policy or humanity, the royal clemency was ex- 
tended towards them in a full and free pardon. 

On the meeting of parliament this year, the life 
of the queen being greatly endangered from the 
fimll-pox', the commons prefented an addrefs to 
her rnajelly, entreating her to fix the fucceflion in 
an explicit manner, in order to avoid the calami- 
ties which a competition might produce. But flie 
equivocally evaded a diredt compliance with the 
prayer of the addrefs, alluring them, fhe would 
ever be attentive to the true intereft and happinefs 
of her people. The parliament granted, how- 



againfther, that it was with difficulty (he was per- ever, the neceflary fupplies, and palled many 

mitted to celebrate nnafs in her own pri vate cha- whdefome laws for the relief of the poor, and the 

pel, encouragement of commerce and agriculture. Some 



As the flame of religious diffentions now raged 
in Scotland with unabating fury, and the fpiric of 
perfecution equally poffefled the proteftants and pa - 
pifts, Mary, at this fo critical a junfture, wifely af- 
fe&ed a partiality for the proteRants, and com- 
mitted to leading men of that party the adminif- 
tration of affairs. Her favourite minifters were the 
prior of St. Andrew’s, and Maitland ofLethington, 
by whofe prudent advice (lie regulated her con dud 
in fuch a manner, as conciliated the affiedions of 
her fubjefts. With the advice of her council fire 
difpatched fecretary Maitland to London, to inform 
Elizabeth of her happy arrival in her own domi- 
nions, and to folicit her friend fliip. 

- Soothed by thefe conciliatory meafures on the 
part of Mary, .the queen of England agreed to 
maintain a proper correfpondence' with her, and 
many letters palled between them, abounding with 
expreflions of the moft unreferved friend Ihip, 
while, according to the mode of courts, their words 
Ipoke a language foreign to their hearts. 

Having received, at divers times, intimations 
from the Roman pontiff of his perfiRing in his 
claim to. ecclefiaftical fu.prema.cy even in Enoland 
the queen laudably refofved. entirely to throw off 
the yoke of papal tyranny. She therefore denied 
the nuncio admittance into her prefence, decla- 
ring, that fee would never acknowledge a coun- 
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encouragement of commerce and agriculture. Some 
religious improvements were alfo made during the 
courie of this feffion, upon the plan eftabliihed in 
the reign of Edward VI. and the tenor of their 
proceedings might be deemed worthy the auguft 
affembly of a nation. At the clofe of the parlia- 
ment a peace was concluded with France 1 the con- 
, ditions fpecifted, that two hundred thoufand crowns 
ft 0 uld be paid to the queen for rcPco ration of hof- 
tages, and confirmed the former claims and pre- 



• tenfions of both parties, 

A. D.. 1 c 6 /l. Animofities 
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A. D./1564. Animofities between the rival 
queens were, apparently fub tided > an amicable and 
affectionate literary iatercourfe took place, the 
feen-e of diffention and difquiet was totally reverfed. 
I his agreeable paufe> however,, from ftrife and 
contention, was but of ftort duration, fuch was 
the mutual and unconquerable antipathy of the 

parties. Elizabeth was averfe to the very thoughts 
of a competitor, as well as fearful of her marry- 
ing fome Catholic prince* who might be able to 
aifert her pretenfions. Mary* on the other hand, 
had been taught to confider Elizabeth as illegiti- 
mate, an heretic and ufu rper* who had intercept- 
ed her right to one of the moft honourable feepters 
in Europe, and fomented rebellions in the heart 0 ^ 
her kingdom*. Thus operated the refpe&w e opi 
nions and prejudices on the minds and conduc 

the refpe&ive queens. : A n 
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A. D. 1565. After a feries of vifficitudes, re- 
ligious and political, it was deemed expedient that 
Mary fhould form a matrimonial alliance, and 
lord Darnley was che objeX of that queen’s choice, 
and the approbation of the counfellors ; it being 
by them premifed, that this young nobleman being 
defcended from the fame family with herfelf would, 
by iuch an alliance, preferve the royal dignity in 
the houfe of Stuart. As he was an Englifliman 
by birth, and could not by his power or connexions, 
give any caufe of fufpicions to Elizabeth, it was 
prefumed that the purpofe of this marriage would 
not be difagreeable to that jealous princefs. Eliza- 
beth appeared, indeed, at firft, moft cordially to 
acquiefce with the propofed match, and apprehend- 
ing that the treaty was verging towards an iifue, 
permitted Darnley, on his firft application, to fol- 
low his father into Scotland} but no fooner did 
Hie hear, that preparations were making for cele- 
brating the nuptials, than £he exclaimed againft 
the marriage ; lent Throgmorton to Scotland 
to command Darnley, upon his allegiance, im- 
mediately to return to England ; committed the 
countefs of Lenox, and her fecond fon, to the 
Tower 5 confifcated all Lenox’s Englifii eftates ; 
and though it was impoffible for her to affign one 
pi audible pretence for her difpleafure, fhe threaten- 
ed, protefted, and complained, with all the vehe- 
mence of rancour, fufpicion, and jealoufy, as if 
file had been injured in the niceft point. 

The pen of candour muft hand down to pofte- 
rity the whole of her tranfaXioris with, and ref- 
peXing, Mary queen of Scotland, as equivocal, 
defigning and malicious : if there can be any pal- 
liation admiffible, it muft be, the calling to re- 
membrance, that fhe was but mortal, confe- 
quently frail, and that it was the lot of huma- 
nity to err. However, notwithfanding all her 
machinations, the propofed nuptials were at length 
confurnrnated on t ie twenty-ninth day of July. 

The adherents to the proteftaut caufe, appre- 
henfive for the fate of the reformation in confe- 
quence of this alliance, affembled at Stirling, af- 
feXed an extreme concern for 'the intereft of reli- 
gion, engaged in an affociation for their mutual 
defence, and applied to Elizabeth for her afliftance. 
That princefs, having publicly declared her dis- 
approbation of the match, lent an ambaffador to 
the queen of Scots, demanding that the lord 
Darnley fhould be delivered into her hands, ac- 
cording to the Hipulations of the late treaty, by 
which the two queens obliged themfelves to give 
up the rebellious fubjeXs of each other. The 
Scottiih queen, in reply, allured Elizabeth that 
file would prefer no claim during her life, provid- 
ed Jfhe might be pronounced by parliament pre- 
sumptive heir to the crown of England. 

The late marriage was not fucceeded by any 
happy events, either to the parties in particular, 
or the Scottiih nation in general. Darnley’s per- 
feXions centered folely in his perfon ; his mind 
was low and fordid, his temper impetuous and 
open to the adulation of fycophants, and his be- 
haviour to his confort, by whom he had been fo' 
much aggrandized, and even courted to teftify his 
affeXiori, was Sullen, referved, and difgufting. 
This of courle produced a coldnefs on her part, 
and at length furnifiied caufe for fufpicton of an 
illicit commerce between the queen and one 
Reszio, an Italian mufician, which terminated in 
his death, from the hands of affaffins fuborned for 
that purpofe by her hufband, the lord Darnley. 

A. D. j 566- — 7 . On the nineteenth of June, 
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Mary was delivered of a fon at the cattle of Edin- 
burgh, which being announced by Sir John Mel- 
ville (an eminent hiftorian) in quality of ambaffa- 
dor to the Englifii court, exceedingly difturbed 
the mind of Elizabech ; however, fhe dif gutted 
her concern by affe&ing all the compliments and 
parade of ceremony ufual upon fuch occafions at 
courts, and the reforts of the great and lent the 
earl of Bedford to aflift at the baptifm of the 
young prince James * the ceremony being per- 
formed in Stirling cattle, in the prefence of the 
ambafiadors of England, France and Savoy, 

The queen of England, being the patron of 
literature, and encourager of the liberal arts, in the 
fummer of this year, honoured the univerfity of 
Oxford with her royal prefence, and eminently 
difplayed her own genius and learning. She 
anfwered a Greek oration in the fame language, 
and in a Latin fpeech allured the univerfity of 
her favour and protection. • On her return to Lon- 
don, the parliament was affembled, and a motion 
made in the lower houfe, for petitioning her 
majefty to marry, and fettle the iucceffion to the 
crown. This motion was fuggetted by the earls 
ol Pembroke and Leicefter, but vehemently op- 
pofed by Cecil, who was, therefore, reviled with- 
out doors, in lampoons, and libels. The ad- 
drefs being prefented, Ihe fignified her intention 
to marry, but obierved, Ihe could not declare her 
fucceffor, without expofing her own perfon to 
danger. The commons, diffatisfied with her an- 
fwer, repeated their importunity 5 and the queen, 
at length, remitted the third part of the fubfidy 
they had granted, and difmiffed them with a fpeech, 
not the moft conciliatory or popular. 

The period of Mary’s difgrace and humiliation 
now approached. Lord Darnley, after the moft 
unworthy degradations, being taken off by means 
unknown, earl Bothwell, a man of diffolute mo- 
rals, who v/as fufpefted of being acceffary to the 
infidious tranfaftion, was admitted to the utmoft 
familiarity with the queen, and determining there- 
upon to obtain her hancl at all events, he railed 
a body of eight hundred horfe, and interrupting 
her in her return from Stirling, conveyed her to 
his callle at Dunbar, in order to eflfeft his purpofe. 
Having obtained a divorce from his wife, he con- 
ducted the queen to the callle of Edinburgh, 
where Ihe created him duke of Orkney, and fi- 
nally married him on the fifteenth of May. Thele 
circumftances not only dilgraced Mary in the eyes 
of all Europe, but rendered' the character of Both- 
well odious to the whole Scottiih nation ; and as 
he was ftrongly fufpeetted of having been accef- 
fary to the death of Mary’s former confort, the 
earl of Murray thought it high time to crufh the 
power of that ambitious and turbulent noble- 
man. 

The principal nobility formed a confederacy at 
Stirling, and had refolved to protedl the young 

and avenge themfelves of the murderers 



The confederate lords, at length* 



prince, 

of lord Darnley.- 

appointed their grand rendezvous at Edinburgh 5 
Bothwell made feme faint oppofition, and the 
queen, confcious of theweaknefs of her caufe, and 
the inefficacy of refilling fo powerful a combina- 
tion, propofed a conference, and furr'endered her- 
i felf into the hands of the confederates, who con- 
duced her to Edinburgh amidft the moft palpa- 
ble infults of the populace* 

Bothwell, in confequence of the queen’s fur- 
render, efcaped to Dunbar, and finding means to 

elude the. fearch of his purfuers^ procured a paf- 
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fao-e to Dengiark,. where he died in indigence and 
obfcu'rity. The unhappy Mary was conveyed by 
order of the confederates under a ftrOng guard to 
Lochleven, with Orders to the governor to take 

her under his cuftpdy. 

The queen of England affe&ed to exert her au- 
thority very flrenuoufly in behalf of the unfortu- 
nate Mary. She difpatched Sir Nicholas Throg- 
morton to mediate between her and the confe- 
derate lords, and to exprefs her difpleafure at 
Mary’s confinement. He was inftru&ed to threaten, 
in her name,, that fee would releafe the queen by 
force, ftould they refufe to fet her at liberty on 
reafonable conditions. He was furnifeed with a 
plan of accommodation between their fovereign 
, and them , and direfted' to propofe, that the young 
prince feould be educated in England. But as he 
was debarred all accefs to the queen, .his defign, 
together with" that of his royal mill: refs, was to- 
tally defeated. 

A. D. 1568'. To obviate the fuppofecT political 
intentions of Elizabeth, the confederate lords, af- 
ter much debate on the affairs of the nation, came 
to a refolution of tranfmitting three inftruments 
to her, to which lire was to affix her fign manual. 
Thefe imported Mary’s refignation of the crown to 
her infant ion; a commiflion appointing the earl 
of Murray regent during his minority ; and ano- 
ther, nominating a council to govern the realm, 
in cafe of that nobleman’s death, or his. declining 
the office of regent. Thefe deeds, through com- 
pulfion, fee fubfcribed; and Morton accepted her 
refignation, in the name of the three eftates of 
Scotland, though he was veiled with no fuch 
power by the affembly. They then proceeded to 
crown the young, prince, who was only thirteen 
Months old, and the ceremony was performed at 
Stirling by Adam Bothwell, bifhop of Orkney 
but Throgmorton refufed, by order of Elizabeth, 
to affift at this- ceremony, and was foon after re- 
called. . 

During her connection with the infamous Both- 
well, Mary found but few friends amongft the 
Scottife nobility; but the pity and compaffion 
ef many were excited towards her, after his ex- 
pulfion ; particularly fuch as were attached to the 
catholic religion, who, lamenting her ill fortunes, 
and piqued at her rigorous treatment, affembled at 
Hamilton, in order to concert meafures for fup- 
porting the caufe of their unfortunate fovereign. 
The recovery of her liberty was, in an effential de- 
gree; owing to the ftrenuous exertions of George 
Douglas, wh.o put her into a boat, caufed her to be 
rowed to feore, and afterwards conveyed to Hamil- 
ton, where fee found herfelf at the head of fix 
thoufand men, affembled by the different lords in 
her intereft, who iafferted her claim to the crown, 
and contended for the invalidity of her refignation, 
as extorted by -the mol- cruel and rigorous, pro- 
ceedings.. 

Notwithftandlng the fuperiority of the qaeen’3 
party in point of numbers, the regent, at the head 
of the oppofition, having drawn together his 
* forces, boldly confronted, and totally vanquifeed 
them in a. pitched battle at Langfide near Glafgow, 
after the field had been fbew'ed with blood and 
carnage. The ■ queen -fled with the utmoft' pre- 
cipitation, and, embarking with the lord Herries, 
and a train of fixteen perfons, landed at Working- 
ton. in; Cumberland, from whence fee was con- 



ducted to the Cattle of Carl i fie. 

Flattering herfelf with expectation of friendly aid 

:om Elizabeth* -immediately m her landing fee 



difpatched a meffenger to the court of London 
l foliciting her protection at this critical juncture- 
But the reply which fhe obtained from the queen 
of England, with the advice of the council, equals 
furprifed and alarmed her. She was given to iml 
derftand, that flie muff remain a prifoner, till i] ie . 
Ihould renounce; her claim to the crown of Eng- 
land and vindicate herfelf from the clurne of be- 
ing acceffary to the murder of lord Darniey, who 

was a natural fubjedt of England, and therefore 
came under the fandtion of its laws. 

The unfortunate Mary was. exceedingly affefted 
at this unexpected incident, and as the only means 
of palliating her condiuff, affured Elizabeth of he t - 
defire to fubmit her caufe to the decifion of f<> 
good a friend, and difpatched lord Herries to 
London, with a letter to the fame purpofe. This 
\ concefllon was the vefy point, to which Elizabeth 
laboured to bring the matter, and fhe inftantly 
fent to the regent, requiring him to fend fome 
perfons to London, to affign the eaufe of his ufur- 
pation, and mal-treatmenc of his lawful queen. 

Murray, with all fubmilfion, replied, that he 
; would himlelf repair to England, accompanied 

by other commifiioners, and fubmit his caufe to- 
ilet arbitration. The perfons appointed by the 
Englifli council, for the examination of this im- 
portant affair, were the duke of Norfolk, the earl 
of Suffex, and Sir Ralph Sadler; and York was 
[ fixed as the place of conference. 

The commifiioners appointed on the part of the 
Scottifh queen were, Lefiey, bifhop of Rofs, the 
lords Herries, Levingfton, and Boyd, with five 
perfons more. Thofe deputed by the kingdom, 
were, the earl of Murray, regent, the bifhop of 
Orkney, the lord Lindfay, the abbot of Dumferb 
ing, George Buchanan, the celebrated poet and 
hiftorian, .and fome others. 

The queen’s commifiioners having preheated a 
paper, exhibiting a detail of the crimes alledged 
to the charge of the regent, he related, with great 
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precifion, the particulars of his late proceedings ; 

■ affirming, that the lords had taken arms to revenge 
the death of lord Darnley, upon Bothwell ; that 
the queen had voluntarily refigned the crown to 
• her fon, and appointed the earl of Murray regent 
. of the kingdom during his minority. Mary's 
commifiioners refuted thefe allegations ; and re- 
' quelled that the queen o-f England would aifift 
their miftrefs in the recovery of her crown, and 
the feppreffion of fuch rebellious attempts ; they 
[ alfo prefented an attefted copy of the proteftatiotr 
; made by the earls of Huntley and Argyle, charg- 
ing Murray and Morton, as 1 the contrivers of 

Darnley’s murder, and affording ajuft plea for thek 

oppofition to the regent, as principal abettof of 
that atrocious crinie. ‘ 

The queen of En gland, apprehending from the 
ftate of enquiry, that further inveftigation would 
fully criminate the regent, commanded the com- 
mifiioners to repair to London, and as foon _ as- 
they arrived, joined with them, feme of the pnn'- 
. cipal members of her. council. Murray was then- 
fummoned before the Englifli commiffioners, re- 
primanded by them for the odious afperfions he 
tad, thrown on the character of his fovereign, 
and at length, afked \vhat he could alledge m 
his own vindication. Matters being now broug, 
altnofl to a crifis, the regent made no fcruple 0 
produce the proofs of his charge againft the q.tieen- 
. of Scots, and among the reft, Jbme letters an 
fonnets all written with her own hand to 
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of marriage with that nobleman. Thefe -papers 
had been molt car efidiy -p r e fe r v e d , as fome affirm, 
by the favourite in a filver calker; nor could he 
be perfuaded, by the mod prefling entreaties of 
the unfortunate queen, to deftroy them ; but had, 
to gratify his own vanity, depolited them in the 
hands of the governor of Edinburgh cattle. 

There is not a point in the annals of hiftory, 
concerning which writers, through prejudice or 
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previous to his departure from England ; fo that 
proper fteps being taken, the earl of Murray* 
through the medium of Sir Robert Melville, com- 
municated the propofal to Mary, who replied, that 
as {lie efteetned it her duty to facrifice her incli- 
nations to the welfare of the public, (he would, 
as foon as Hie could be divorced from Bothwell* 
follow the advice of her nobility and people, in 
the chioce of another hufband. Norfolk, periuad- 
partiality, are more divided in their opinions than ed from the jealous difpofition of Elizabeth, of 
as to the ground of charge exhibited on this oc- the impoffibility of procuring her confent to the 

marriage by methods of duty, determined to form 
fuch a powerful combination, as fliould intimidate 
her into compliance. 

Though Norfolk was a profefTed Catholic, fuch 
was his popularity, that it proved no barrier to the 
propofed match, which met with the hearty con- 
currence of the earls of Pembroke, Arundel, 
Derby, Bedford, Shrewfbury, Northumberland, 
Weftmoreland, and Suffex ; the lord Lumley, and 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton embraced the fcheme 
with great cordiality ; and even the earl of Lei- 
cefter, Elizabeth’s /.eclated favourite, zealoufly pro- 
moted the in rereft of Norfolk. Thefe proceedings 
equally chagrined and perplexed Elizabeth. She 
wifhed that Mary was removed from her dominions, 
where fhe daily acquired new intereft; at the fame 
time fhe dreaded the thoughts of her enlargement, 
left it might afford opportunity of {Lengthening 
her intereft, and reviving the detefted competition 
for regal fway. 

Notwithstanding all her art, fineffes, and dupli- 
city, Elizabeth could not fupprefs the violence of 
her emotion, on Leicefter’s explicit declaration of 
the intended marriage ; on the contrary, fhe gave 
proofs of the mod malicious refentment both by 
words and aftions. 

The earl, however, apprehenfive of the fatal 
confequences of perfifting in the defign, fee out on 
his return to court, refolving to exert his utmoft 
endeavours in order to recover the confidence of 



cafion, again ft the unfortunate prince! 
affirm, that thefe letters and verfes were forged, 
for the purpofes of the regent and confederates, 
and that the accufation of the queen’s conduit, 
contained in the paper written by Buchanan, is 
founded on faiie and malicious reprefentations ; 
others as explicitly aftert, that thefe papers have 
been fince proved, that the objedtions made 
to their authenticity are frivolous and abfurd, 
and have been fully refuted by feveral wri- 
ters. Upon an impartial furvey of the whole, 
the conduit of the queen of England exhibits the 
molt glaring proofs of jealoufy, ambiguity, and 
duplicity 5 and fhe evidently appears to have amufed 
her rival with flattering hopes and expeitations, 
in order to protraft the time of her imprifonment, 
till {lie might find a convenient opportunity of 
taking her off. 

A. D. 1569.- Elizabeth now turned her attention 
from domeftic concerns to thofe of a foreign na- 
ture 5 and the term ftipulated in the treaty with 
France, for the reftitution of Calais being long ex- 
pired, {lie difpatched ambafladors to require the per- 
formance of that article. The chancellor dTHopical 
made ufe of various ‘equivocations, to evade an 
immediate' anfwer to their demand ; however, Eli- 
zabeth thought it more prudent to fubmit to the 
lofs of that place, than engage in a dangerous and 
expenfive war, in order to maintain a doubtful 
title, and hazard frefii dangers and difficulties. 



' Such Was the fury of perfecutions in the Low Elizabeth ;.but he had proceeded no farther than 



Countries, that the prince of Orange was obliged 
to take refuge among the French Hugonots, whom 
Elizabeth had fucconred with a confiderable fup- 
ply of men and money. This interpofition of the 
queen interrupted all commerce between England 
and the Low Countries; and Philip, king of Spain, 
prohibited the exportation of oil, fugar, andfpices, 
from his dominions. 

The inconvenience and hazard of detaining 
queen Mary a 'prifoner mull, doubtlefs, have 
occurred to the difeerning mind of Elizabeth, of 
which time gave eventual proof. The duke of 
Norfolk was the peer who pofieffed the high- 
eft title of nobility, and as there were no princes 
of the blood, the antiquity of the family, the 
greatnefs of his eftate, and rhe extent of his in- 
fluence, had rendered him indifputably the firft fub- 
je£t in 1 England. Nor were the qualities of his 
mind unworthy of his elevated ftation; humane, 
generous, and affable, he had engaged the affec- 
tions of the people ; prudent, moderate, and 
loyal, he enjoyed unenvied the favour of his fo- 
vereign. • " 

■ The duke was at this time in the fingle ftate, and 
being almoft coeval with the queen of Scots, it was 
fuggefted that a match would be at once agreeable 
to themfelves, and conducive to the honor and in- 
tereft of the nation f The fcheme met with the 
concurrence of their friends in general, infomuch, 
that it was firft intimated to the duke by fecretary 
Maitland, and next by the regent of Scotland, 

No. a8. • ' - ' •' ' 



St. Alban’s, when he was intercepted by an armed 
body, who conduced him to the court near Wind- 
for, and foon after he was committed prifoner to 
the Tower, under the cuftody of Sir Henry Nevil. 
Lelley, bilhop of Rofs, the queen of Scots am- 
baffador, was examined, and confronted with Nor- 
folk before the council ; Pembroke was confined 
to his own houfe, and . Arundel, Lumley, and 
Throgmorton, were delivered up in charge to pro- 
per officers. 

The unfortunate Mary was treated with the ut- 
moft rigor. She was conveyed to Coventry, 
a place of greater {Length, where no perfon, for 
fome time, was allowed to vifit her; and the 
lord vifeount Hereford was joined to the. earls of 
Shrewfbury and Huntingdon, in the office of her 
keepers. 

Intelligence having been received at court of 
an intended infurreftion in the north, Northurm 
berland ‘and Weftmoreland were cited before the 
great officers of ftate ; but in being interrogated, 
and no proof appearing againft them, they were 
difmiffed. The report, however, daily gained 
ground, and the queen fummoned thefe two noble- 
men to anfwer to the. charge exhibited againft 
them. This fummons induced them to take arms, 
but before they were fully prepared and Northum- 
berland was hefitating between ^oppofite dangers, 
he received intelligence, that fome of his ene- 
mies were on the way with a commiflion to feize 
him ; he therefore inftantly repaired to his afibciate. 

4 H Weft- 
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cion of ioining their interefts,; fo that from then- 
attachment to the pophli religion,- they drew to 
. their ftandard immenfe numbers of people. 

Thus prepared for their d e 0 g n , they iffued a 
• manifeftoj declaring that their foie intention was 
to re-eftablifh the religion of their anceftors, to 
pimiili evil counfdlors, to fettle the fucceffion to 
the crown, and to reftore the duke of Norfolk, 
and other faithful peers, to the enjoyment of their 
liberty, and the favour of their fovereign. Their 
army amounted to four thouland foot, and fix- 
teen hundred horfe, and they hoped to be joined 
by all the Catholics in England. Suffex, accom- 
panied by fome other lords, marched againft them, 
at the head of feven thouland men, and found 
them already advanced to die bilhopric of Dur- 
ham, of which they had made themfelves mailers. 
.They fled before him to Hexham, and underftand- 
ing that the earl of Warwick and lord Clinton 
were coming againft them with greater force, they 
dilperfed in the greateft confttrnation, without 
making a Angle effort in iupport of the caufe they 
affefted to efpoufe. The inferior clafs retreated 
to their refpedtive habitations, and the leaders ef- 
caped into Scotland, where Northumberland was 
-apprehended by the regent, and feUt pri loner to 
the caftle of Lochlevi'n j bit Weftmoreland el- 
caped to Flanders. 

There feemed to prevail at this time a mod ab- 
furd and ridiculous difpofition in the people to 
rebd ; an infurredtion was attempted by fome ob- 
icure zealots for the popilh caufe, but they were 
foon apprehended and treated with the utmoft ri- 
gour.' Sixty petty con ftables were condemned to 
the gibbet, and no lefs than eight hundred per- 
son are faid, on the whole, to have fallen by the 
common executioner. Norfolk found means fo far 
fo infinuate himfelfinto the favor of the queen, that 
fhe releafed him from the Tower, and on his en- 
gaging to abandon all thoughts of the Scottiflx al- 
liance, permitted him to retire to his feat in 
the country, and pals his time in eafe and tran- 
quillity. 

Intimations have been given by fome writers, 
.that the regent of Scotland had perfidioufty en- 
gaged with Elizabeth, to have Mary conveyed into 
the North, and delivered up to him; but while 
they hefitated on the confequences of fuch a 
fcherne, the fate of Murray, who was flain in the 
revenge of a 'private injury, by the party aggriev- 
ed, prevented the execution of their defign. 

A. D. 1570. The fury of party zeal was nowre- 

vived with greater violence, and the kingdom of 
Scotland exhibited one feene of anarchy and con- 
lufioim The partisans of Mary took up arms, 
and made themfelves mailers of Edinburgh. Eli- 
zabeth ordered the earl of Suffex to raife an army 
to retaliate this injury.. Accordingly, he invaded 
Scotland, and committed hoftilities on all Mary’s 
adherents,,- on pretence* that they aided and abetted 
the rebellion againft the queen of England. 

But,, in procefs of time, on agreement that the 
rebels fixoold be furfendered to Elizabeth, her ar- 
my evacuated Scotland,; and the ambaffadors of 
Mary,,. France, and Spain, continuing their impor- 
tunity with Elizabeth,, on the fcore of the treaty 
for the releafe of the queen of Scots, flie appoint- 
ed Cecil, and Sir Walter Mildmay, chancellor of 
the ^ exchequer, her com miffio tiers to treat on this 

affair; iri con-fequence of which, the following 

proportions were, offered for . effecting a lading 

peace between the two- kingdoms s that the queen 

5 



of Scots, befules relinquifhing all claim to th 
Englifli crown, during the life 0 f Elizabeth 
fliould agree to a perpetual league often five and 
defenfive, between the two kingdoms; that Jhe 

fliould efpoufe no Englishman without Elizabeth’ 

confent, nor any other perfon, without the confent 
of the Hates of Scotland; that reparation fhoiild 
be made for the damage which the Engliih had 
fuffered in the late incurfions of the Scots; that 
the aflaflins of the late king fliould be brought to 
condign puni (lament ; that the young king fhoulfi 
be fent into England to be educated ; that fix h 0 f- 
tages, all of them noblemen, fliould be delivered 
to the queen of England, together with the caftle 
of Hume, and fome other fortrds for the perform- 
ance of thefe articles. 

Upon thefe conditions the queen of England Iff 
pulated to exert her power in reftoring Mary to the 
crown of Scotland. Fler commiflioners alio pro- 
pofed to the depofed queen apian of accommoda- 
tion with her fubjefls in Scotland, and after rea- 
foning bn that fubjedt, it was refolved, that Eliza- 
beth fliould defire Lenox, the regent, to fend coin- 
miffioners to negotiate a peace under her mediation. 
After the point had been debated twenty days, the 
Englifli commiflioners returned, and made fuch a 
report to their miftrefs, that (lie declared her fatis- 
fadion with the negotiation, and fin’d fihe did not 
doubt but the only difference remaining would be 
removed on the arrival of the commiflioners from 
the regent of Scotland, without whole confent the 
young prince could not be conveyed to England. 
In the mean time, propofals and anfwers were, by 
Mary, communicated to the kings of France ana 
Spain, intimating the neceflity (he was under of 
Submitting to the conditions, unlefs .rhey would 
fuccour her friends in Scotland. Thofe poten- 
tates, however, paid very little attention to her re- 
prefentation ; the French monarch, indeed, was 
never favourably difpoied towards fylary, and he 
was now wholly employed in devifing means for 
crufliing the Proteftants throughout his king* 
dom. 

0 * 

At length, in dired . repugnance to an article 
of the late treaty, the Scottish commiflioners 
arrived in London, and refuied to deliver up. the 
young prince on any terms, clefiring, at the fame 
time, that the treaty might be rendered null and 
void. The negotiation, therefore, ceafed/and the 
bifhop of Rods was ordered to depart; but the regent 

countermanded the order, and i n lifted on his rdi- 

dence in England in order to fuperintend ihecon* 
dudt of Elizabeth relative to the Scottifh nation. 

A. D. 1571. . On the firft meeting of the new 
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pun 1 ciu lent at Weftminfter in me monm 
ieveral laws were enatted to maintain the figlft of 
the queen of England, as well as that of theTuc- 
ceffion. It was declared treafon to affirm,, during 
the life of the queen, that flie was hot .the 
UWful fovereign; that any other pofTeffed a bet- 
ter title ; that flie was an heretic, a fchifniatic, 
or infidel, or that the could not determine the 
fnccefllon of the crown: whoever fliould afiertin 
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iffue of her body, is or ought to be the queens 
heir, or fucceffor, was, for the firft offence, to be 
imprifoned during a year; and for the fecofld J ,tnej 5 
were to incur the penalty of a premuriire. 

From the tenor of the laft claufe, it evidently 
appeared that Elizabeth intimated her refclution ot 
excluding the Scottifh queen from - all pretence 0 
fucceeding to the throne of England.^ Sever 
wholdbme ftatutes paffed for the fiuppreflion of pP 
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pifh fuperftition and idolatry; it being decreed, 
that whoever Jhoiild publifh bulls or mandates of 
the pope, or fihould, by means of thefe, reconcile 
any man to the church of Rome, fhould them- 
ielves, as well as thofe who were fo reconciled, be 
guilty of treafon. Whoever impbrted any Agnus 
Dei, crucifixes, beads, or Rich other implements of 
fuperftition, was fubjedted to the penalties of pre- 
nnunire. The former laws again ft taking intereft, 
which was called, ufury, were enforced by a new 
ftatute 5 and a fupply of one fubfidy, and two fif- 
teenths, were granted to her majefty. 

Norfolk, in direct oppofition to reafon and com- 
mon fenfe, was fool-hardy enough to revive his 
former defpicable plan of rebellion, and for which he 
had been fome time imprifoned in the Tower. There 
was one Rodolphi, a Florentine, who had long re- 
futed in London, and adtccl privately as an agent 
for the court of Rome. This man projedled a 
Jfcheme, in concert with the Spanifli ambaflador, 
for the releafe of Mary, by means of a domeftic 
infurredtion and foreign invafion. When their in- 
tention was communicated to Norfolk, the duke 
told Rodolphi, that he would do every thing in his 
power to relieve the Scottifli queen ; and that his 
projedt Was feafible. On Norfolk’s approbation of 
the plan, three letters' were wrote in his name, by 
Rodolphi, to the duke of Alva, the pope, and the 
king of Spain 3 but the dnkerefufed rofign them. 
Rodolphi repairing to Bruffels, communicated the 
jfcheme to the duke of Alva, who readily came 
into it, and allured him that he would eni- 
ploy his be'ft endeavours to obtain the concurrence 
of the Spanifli rhonar'ch. 

This project had not yet reached the knowledge 
of the queen of England., nor of her fe cretary Cecil, 
lately advanced to the peerage by the title of lord 
Burleigh. The firft ground of fufpicion was from 
an effort of Norfolk, .which led to a full difeovery, 
from the following circumftance. Mary propofing 
to fend a fum of money to her partizans in Scot> 
land, i ! t was ehfrufted to the care of one Brown, a 

domeftic to the duke of Norfolk, in order to be 

■ 

forwarded to the frontiers. This perfon, either 
ignorant of the fcheme, or employed as a.fpy in 
the family, delivered the money to Burleigh, who 
immediately caufed Brown, and Hickford the 
fluke’s fecretary, to be apprehended, and to under- 
go a fevere trial. Being threatened with torture, 
Hickford confeffed that he had lecreted fome pa- 
pers under the-matts of the duke’s bed 3 which be- 
ing found, full evidence appeared againft his 
matter, 

Norfolk being apprehended, previous to hh 
knowledge of the confeffion extorted from his fe- 
cretary, peremptorily denied the charge 3 but the 
queen ordered him to the Tower in order to be 
brought to immediate trial. The bifhop of Rofs 
had, on fome fufpicion, been taken into cuftody, 
before the dete&ion of Norfolk’s guilt 3 and every 
method was ufed to extort from, him what he knew 

- I * 

relative to the confpiracy. He at firft alledgecl, in 
Vindication of his non-compliance, the dignity of 
his character 3 but, on being told that, as hismif- 
. trefs was no longer a fovereign, he could not be 
ednfidered as an ambaflador, and that a difeovery 
had been made by Norfolk’s fervants, he revealed 
. "the whole plot, and, by his evidence, fully. -con vi£ted 
ihe duke of the charges alledged againft him. 

. The difeovery made by the bifhop corroborated 
the other circumftances adduced in proof of Nor- 
folk’s, guilt, fo that his trial was fixed for the 12th 
pf January, and he was condemned by the 
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fentence of twenty- five peers.. But the queen, not- 
withftanding his guilt was greatly enhanced by a 
repetition of the crime, relented much at the iflue 
of his trial, and though her minifters enforced the 
necefiity of his being made a public example, to 
deter others from difloyal practices* fine hefituted, 
from time to time, putting her hand to the war- 
rant, and thereby protrafled the execution of the 
fentence. 

So defifous were both the minifiry in particular* 
and the parliament in general, for bringing the con- 
demned culprit to condign punifhment, that the 
commons prefented an addrefsto her majefty, pray- 
ing; her to proceed to the execution of the duke* as 
the mod neceflary ftep for her own prefervation, 
and the peace of the kingdom; and this iandtion 
fhe imagined, when joined to the greatnefs of his 
guilt, would, in the eyes of the impartial world, 
juftify her feverity towards that unfortunate noble- 
man. He fubmitted to his fate with great courage 
and refolution, and though he folemnly denied, 
that he had ever entertained any difloyal thoughts 
againft the queen’s authority or perfon, he frankly 
owned thejufticeof the fentence by which he fu fi- 
fe red. His particular friend the earl of Shrewsbury 
was. much affedted by his fate, and great part of the 
populace, who attended his execution, teftified'the 
utmoft concern. 

In order to quell the tumults and riots which 
ftill difturbed the tranquillity of the kingdom, the 
queen gave orders for the reparation of the works 
at the different fea-ports, keeping the military in 
train, and having a naval armament ready for im- 
mediate fervice. Neverthelefs, infurredlions ftill 
prevailed in Scotland, and the regent dying 
fuddenly about this time, was fucceeded by the earl 
of Hertford. 

The difturbances in France, and the rigour and 
cruelty there exercifed towards the Hugonots, 
greatly affedted the queen fo that {he was induced to 
furnifh them fecretly with fome affiftance. • Befides 
employing her influence with the German princes, 
fhe permitted a perfon, called Henry Champernon, 
to raile and carry into France, a regiment of , gen- 
tlemen volunteers, among whom Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, then a young man, began todifeover the firft 
lpecimen of his military genius. 

So powerful was the oppofition of the protec- 
tant party, that the French monarch, notwith- 
ftanding the prevalence of his bigotry and preju- 
dice, from motives of convenience, relaxed in his 
operations, and, by way of temporizing, indulged 
them with, liberty of confidence in matters of reli- 
gion. The 1 event, however, proved the fallacy and 
perfidy of the late proceedings on the part of 
France, which were defigned to effedt the total ex- 
termination of the Hugonots. In order to deceive 
and decoy their, leaders into thefnare laid for them, 
Charles offered his fitter Margaret in marriage to 
the .prince of Navarre 3 and the admiral de Cfia- 
tiilon, with all the moft confiderable Proteftancs, 
had repaired to Paris, in order to attend the celebra- 
tion of the nuptials, which they hoped, would allay 
the violent animofities . of the two parties. The 
queen of Navarre was poifoned by orders from 
the courts and the admiral was dan gerou fly wounded 
by an affaffin 3 yet the treacherous monarch art- 
fully protracted the departure of the Hugonots till 
-the eve of St. Bartholomew, the period fixed upon 
for the perpetration, of his bloody, defign; 

A. D. 1572. The horror and confternation ex- 
cited by the maffacre of that day are beyond all de- 
feriptions . Preparation being made Tor the execu- 
tion 
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tion of that infernal projedt, the fignal was the 
found of the palace dock at the dead of night ; 
the executioners were the Catholic foldiers, headed 
bp the duke of Guife, who, like a blood -thirdly 
fiend, with his rueful band, broke into the recedes 
of imfufpeffing innocence, and murdered every 
Proteftant that fell in his way, without regard to 
age, fex, or condition. The enfuing dawn dif- 
clofed the Stocking fcene : rivers of blood over- 
whelmed the llreeets ; the cruel and bigoted king 
enjoyed the ghaftly fight, and the more barbarous 
queen-mother drove over the bodies of the flain, 
and, with her chariot wheels, daffied about their 
blood and brains. Upon this melancholy and me- 
morable occafion, it was computed, that near ten 
thoufand Proteftants fell vidfims to the diabolical 
influence of popifli . iuperllition and cruelty, 
xvhich alfo extended to the provinces in general ; 
for, having received the dreadful mandate, they 
imitated the example of the Parifians, and with 
them concurred in the extirpation of the wretched 
Hugonots. 

A.D. 1573. Walfingham, the Englifh ambaflador 
renionftrated with Charles on the perfidy and cru- 
elty of his late proceedings as repugnant to the 
laws of God and of nations; but that blood-thirfty 
monarch endeavoured to apologize, by alledging 
that the admiral had formed a confpiracy to alia in- 
nate him, and adding, that he, as well as the whole 
royal family of France were difpofed to live on 
terms of the ftridteft amity with her majefty of 
England. Elizabeth affiedted complacency with 
this temporizing declaration, admitted the apology, 
and allured him of- the continuance of her friend-' 
fir ip ; confented to a treaty propofedfor a marriage 
between her, and the duke of Alen^on ; and the 
queen of France being delivered of a daughter, 
Elizabeth Hood god-mother to the infant, who 
was baptized by the name of Mary Elizabeth, in 
the prefence of the earl of Worcefter, as proxy for 
the queen of England. 

But the fubjects of England could not be fo ea- 
fily appeafed, or fo readily prevailed on to ftifie 
their refentment, as their fovereign. They 
propofed to raife a formidable army, to tranfport 
them into France, and to maintain them fix months 



defence for three and thirty days; but at length 
was' obliged to furrender, though o.n honourable 
terms. ' The queen of England denying to proted 
1 1 r ^1 d her c rts as her prifoner, they were 
delivered up to the mercy of the regent, who or- 
dered the brave governor and his brother to be 
publickly executed.’ 

A. 15 . 1574. This year was marked by the 1 
death of Charles IX. of France, amonfter of per- 
fidy, cruelty and. tyranny, who had glutted hisin- 
Ettiare thirft for blood, by the horrid in afiacre of 
thoufand s, and died at the age of 75 years as he 
lived, execrated by all who were fufceptible of the 
leak imprcffipns of humanity. The queen-mo- 
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ther affumed the regency by virtue of a will and 
governed the kingdom, till his brother, the’kino- 
of Poland, arrived, and fucceeded him on the throii 
of France, by the title of Henry JH. 

event, Mary loft the fupport fire had experienced 
during the life of Charles. The people of France 
were divided into two religious fadtions, adtuated 
by the moft implacable fury, nor could any means 
coercive or perfuafive, reftrain their zeal, or intro- 
duce a degree of moderation amongft the inflamed 

and violent parties. 

A. D. 1575- _ On the acceffion of Henry III 
to the regal dignity of the French dominions Eli- 
zabeth di [patched an ambaflador, with congratu- 
latory compliments, and to obtain his afient to 
the articles of the treaty of Troyes, to all 0 f 
which he immediately acceded. But as he pro- 
ceeded with rigour towards the Proteftants, fhe 
fnrnifhed John Cafimer, fon to the eledtor Pala- 
tine, with a fum of money to levy a body of Ger- 
man auxiliaries, for the fervice of the duke of 
Alen^on, who had joined that party. 

A.D. 1576. This reinforcement terrified the 

new king into lenient meafures, infomuch that he 
indulged the Elugonots with a peace on the moft 
favourable terms; an accommodation, which 
though as deceitful on the part of the court as any 
of the former, gave the high eft offence to the Ca- 
tholics ; fo that the duke of Guife, without re- 
garding the royal authority, aimed at the total ex- 
tirpation of the Proteftants, which muft naturally, 
have incurred the refentment of queen Elizabeth. 

As a proof of approbation of the 

fhe 



A.D. 1577. 



at their own expence; but Elizabeth, fearful of 
widening the breach between the two parties, re- 
fufect her confent, and by reftraini'ng the laudable 
zeal of her fubjedts, defeated their defign. 

In Scotland di {Tendons fo univerfally prevailed, 
that the friends of the depoied queen were com- 
pelled to fubmit to Morton the regent. In the 
mean time Sir W. Drury marched ‘from Berwick 
■with a reinforcement, and a train of artillery, to | tion. 
affift the regent in reducing the caftle of’Edinburgh, 
then in' a very defencelefs ftate ;. the governor, 
with a handful of men, being an officer of long 
experience and approved valour, made a vigorous 



general condudt of Elizabeth, Ihe obtained 3 
voluntary grant from parliament of a confiderable 
fubfidy, and to gratify this inftance of loyalty, (he 
renewed the treaty of commerce with Portugal, by 
which her fubjedts were permitted to trade to Ma- 
deira, and the Azores. Martin Forbifher, an emi- 
nent navigator, failed this year from Harwich with 
five fhips, in order to difeover a IN' orth-weft paf- 
fage to the Eaft-Indies, though his laudable ef- 
forts were not crowned with the defired fuccefs. 

The king of France, from a well-grounded per-, 
fuafion of the bigotted attachment of his lubjefts to 
the popifii religion, was under a political neceflity 
of eilpoufing their caufe 3 but being naturally in- 
dolent and irrefolute, after fome ineffiedtual at- 
tempts, he agreed to a new peace, which, like the 
former, gave no fatisfaftion to the Romani Its, 



Each fa ft ion, however, continued to prepare for 
that rupture, which they were fenfible muft foon 
happen; and religious difputes univerfally prevail* 

private animofity produced public diJIen- 



mg, 



An abfurd projedt was formed by Don John of 
Aultria, of firft fubduing the Low Countries, and 



1A 



then fubje'dtirig Great Britain, through a marriage 
with Maryqueen of Scots; but his towering views 
were foon fruftrated by being compelled to fign the 
treaty of Ghent ; in confequence of which the 
Spanilh troops were fent into Italy, and the ftates 
were confirmed in the pofleffion of their domini* 
ons. But the queen of E ngland, apprized of the 
defign of the Span ifh monarch, warmly efppuk 
the proteftant intereft, and demanded a parti cu ar 
account of the refolution of the ftates-general. 

The condudt of Elizabeth was, upon the whole* 
wile and pacific, that it was attended with > 
blefiings of peace and plenty to her kingdom wg 
neral, though, during the courfe of this y ear > • 
nation was alarmed with the fear of a COI E a ? J 
from an incident at the fummer aflizes at U? » 
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to lofe his right hand, and undergo a long impri- 
fonment. 

About this time there happened feveral remark- 
able events, one Matthew Hammond was executed 
for blafphemy at Norwich ; the T urky company was 
eftablifhed, by virtue of a treaty with Amurath, 
fultan of the Turks j and Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
keeper of the great feal, paid the debt of nature, 
and was fucceeded by Thomas Bromley, appoint- 
ed lord chancellor of England. About the fame 
time, died Sir Thomas Grefham, who built the 
Royal Exchange, and dedicated a large building 
to the purpofes of learning, and the encouraee- 



pleafure of his fovercign ; fo that to avoid any 
dangerous confequences that might enfue, he dropt 



where the flench brought from the gaol by the 
prifoners affefted the bench, juries, and audience in 
fuch a manner, that three hundred perfons died of 
the infection. 

The regent of Scotland having rendered him- 
felf obnoxious to the people by his tyranny and 
oppreffion, it was deemed a matter of ferious im- 
port to the interefts of England ; the queen there- 
fore fent Randolph into Scotland, on pretence of 
congratulating the young king on the progrefs he 
made in his ftudies; but, in reality, in order to 
remonftrate with the regent. But this was far 
from having the intended effedt : he perfifted in 

his arrogant and oppreflive courfe, till Erfkine, the 1 ment of arts, where he founded leftures on the Ici- 
king’s governor, and' his four preceptors, reprefent- ences of theology, the civil law, medicine, geo- 
edhis conduit in fuch a light, as incurred the dif- | metry, rhetoric and mufic. 

A.D. 1580-1 . Elizabeth’s efpoufal of the reforma- 
tion in the Low Countries produced the refentment 
fome hints of an inclination to retire, of which the || of the Spanifh monarch, who fent, under the ianc- 
oppofite party availing themfelves, demanded that 
difmiffion, which he feemed fo readily to offer, 

James was only in the twelfth year of his age, yet 
Morton refigned his authority into the hands of the 
king, and withdrew from the government. But, 
difgufted with an inadtive life, he foon returned to 
court, and, though he refumed not his former title, 
carried the fame fway in all councils.of ftate. 

A.D. 1578-9. To avoid the defigns of the Spanifh 
monarch, Elizabeth deemed it expedient to form 
an alliance with the king of France, and in fur- 
therance of the fame, affedted to approve of the 
propofals of marriage that were made her by the 
duke of Anjou. The french king had fome time 
fince fent over two ambaffadors to obviate fome 
difficulties that attended the match ; and now ad- 
ded a third, one Semier, a man of the moft infi- 
nuating addrefs and keen penetration. This gen- 
tleman fo wrought on the paffions of the queen, 
that fhe feemed to have conceived a warm affedtion 
for the perfon of the duke of Anjou, fo that the 
earl of Leicetter, and others, affirmed, file was in- 
fatuated by the arts of incantation.- Semier, in re- 
venge, endeavoured to ruin Leicefter in the opi- 
nion of the queen ; and was the firft who informed 
her of his marriage with the widow of the earl of 
Effex. 

Elizabeth, who with all her fagacity, was not 
exempt from the foibles of woman, was fo af- 
fedted by this intimation, that (from motives, whe- 
ther of jealoul'y or refentment, cannot be ascer- 
tained,) fhe committed the earl of Leicefter pri- 
foner to the caftle of Greenwich, and would have 
removed him thence to the Tower, had not the 
earl of "Suffex, though his enemy, generoully in- 
terpofed in his behalf, and reprefented the injus- 
tice of puniShing a fubjedt for contradling a lawful 
marriage. Leicefter, enraged to find himfelf fup- 
planted by an obfcure ftranger, is laid to have em- 
ployed one Tudor, a life-guard-man, to affaffmate 
Semier, and the queen, apprized of his refentment, 
took the foreign envoy under her immediate pro- 
tedtion, and iffued her royal mandate to fecure him 
and his attendants from every kind of perfonal in- 
tuit or injury. This extraordinary attention to Se- 
mier induced the duke of Anjou to pay a vifit to 
the queen, but, after a ftiort interview, he abruptly 
returned to- France. T he vifit, however, occafioned 



tion of the pope, a body of feven hundred Spa- 
niards and Italians into Ireland, where the inhabi- 
tants, always mutinous and averle to the Englifh 
government, were now more alienated by religious 
prejudices, and ready to take up arms on the firft 
encouragement. The infurgents excited fome dis- 
turbances on their firft rifing up in arms ; but 
were foon quelled by the earl of Ormond, in con- 
jundtion with others of her majefty’s officers both 
naval and military, who, by their vigorous efforts, 
reduced the mal-contents to their former obedi- 
ence. 

Apprehenfions of commotions were foon after 
railed in England, through the infidious arts of 
fome foreign ecclefiaftics who endeavoured to alie- 
nate the affedtions of the people from their law- 
ful Sovereign. Four of thefe emiffaries were exe- 
cuted, for publicly afferting that the queen had 
been lawfully depofed by the pope. To prevent 
the progrefs of their pernicious dodtrines, a pro- 
clamation was iffued, enjoining all perfons, who 
had children, wards, or relations, in foreign femi- 
naries, to deliver their names to the ordinary in 
ten days j to bring them home in four months ; to 
certify the ordinary of their return ; or, in cafe of 
their refufing to come home, to withhold from 
them all fupplies of money ; to forbear relieving, 
or lodging any prieft or jefuit, on pain of being 
reputed, and punifhed as favourers of rebels and 
Sedition. Amongft thole who Signalized themfelves 
in the popifli caufe,were Edmund Campian, and Ro- 
bert Parfons ; the former publifhed a treatife called 
the Ten Reafons, in. favour of the church of Rome, 
and being taken, was .executed ; but the latter es- 
caped to the continent. 

To add to the memorable occurrences at 
this period. Sir Francis ■ Drake returned to his 
native country, after having circumnavigated the ter- 

He had amaffed a large fortune a- 



reftrial globe. 



mongft the Spaniards in the Ifthmus of Panama, 
and having there got a view of the Pacific ocean, 
engaged to employ his whole fubftance in a new 
adventure through thofe feas fo little known at that 
time to any of tile European nations. By the in- 
tereft of Sir Chriftopher Hatton, a great ftatefman 
and favourite of the queen, he procured her con 



fome literary fpeculation, and one Stubbs, a ftu- 
dent of Lincoln’s-inn, acquired much popularity 
by a treatife he wrote, entitled, cc The gulph in 
tc which England will be fwallowed up by the 
<f French marriage.” But the author was fentenced 
No. 25. 
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fent and approbation* and failed from Plymouth in 
1577,. with four .{hips well manned andftored with 
provifions. Sir Francis* in this extraordinary ex- 
ploit* difcovered much nautical knowledge and ex- 
perience j for* having entered the South-fea by 
the ftraits of Magellan* and fearing* if he took 
the fame courfe homewards* he might be inter* 
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eeptcd by the he endeavoured to' find a 

callage by the north of California, but tailing in 
that attempt, diredled his eourfe towards the xLalt- 
Indies, and . doubling the Cape of Good Hope, 

ftiade good his paffage to England.’ # 

When the king of Spain, by his ambaffador, 

demanded reftitution of the captures, which he 
alled^ed "were made in a manner contrary to the 
law of nations, Elizabeth vindicated the conduct 
of her admiral, by retorting on that monarch, his 
fomenting rebellions among her fubjedts in Ire- 



land. 



^ *• V Ni* •^_*.**w**«- r -I--— ^ _ 

The tfeafure was, however, fequellered. 



and large fums paid to a Spanifli merchant, em- 
powered, by letters' of attorney, to fue for the 
prizes which Drake had taken without a commif- 
fion. Philip, however, . fullied his honour, by 
withol'ding from the proprietors, that right for 
which he had contended, and appropriating the 
whole of what he obtained in reftitution, to pub- 
lic purpofes. 

The authority of Morton, the late Scottilh regent, 
foon ceafed together with his life; for, a charge 
being preferred againft him of compaffing the 
death of his fovereign, he was apprehended and 
imprifoned in the saftle of Dumbarton, and, not- 
withhanding Elizabeth’s interceffion in his behalf, 
was beheaded at Edinburgh the very day after 
his convittion. Pie died unlamented, and fo little 
regarded, that after his execution, the populace 
palled : the fcaffold without difeovering the lead 
tokens of regret. 

As a proof that the court 'of France 'regarded 
the projected marriage in a very ferious light, 
they difpatched’ an embaffy with the following 
terms-; that in cafe the king of France Iho-uld die 
without male iJTue, and the duke of Anjou flrouid 
have two fons by this marriage, the eldeft fhould 
fucceed to the crown of France, and the- other 
afeend the • throne of -England} that in. cafe of 
one foil only, he fhould inherit both realms, and 
of’ every two years, refide eight months in Eng- 
land; that the duke fhould- not fill up any port or II and afterwards treated in a manner more become- 
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j queen and inconftancy of the Engliih people T 
compenfate, however, the difappointmtnt' i n foin 

degree, his grace was amufed with divers publf' 
entertainments during a rdklence of about tl ° 
months, and on his departure for Paris, liberal^ 
rewarded for the trouble of his vifit. ' 

A. D. 1582. A ftatute parted this feffion of 

parliament, declaring all thofe guilty of high trea- 
son, who fhould attempt to alienate the fubjeits 
from their fidelity to .the queen, orperfuade them 
to abandon the eftablifhed religion. 

The young king of Scotland, through the un. 



clue influence of the earls of Lenox and Arran 
who had mitigated him to the molt unpopular pro- 
ceedings, incurred a general odium; fo that on his 
return from Athol with bur few attendants, he was 
feized by the earl of Marr, and fevcral other per- 
fons, of cliftindtion, and convoyed to Ruthven cat- 
tle, the refidence of the earl of Gowry, who had 
taken part with the two earls from a mifreprefenta* 
tion of circumftances. 

A. D. x 583, As the molt powerful means of af- 
fecting the releafe of her captive fon, the queen 
of Scots applied to Elizabeth, conjuring her in the 
molt affedting terms to exert her influence 



in 

behalf of majefty in diftrefs. So pathetic was her 

expoftulation, that the queen defired her council ta- 

deliberate on the conditions, on which Mary flxotild, 
be releafed. They accordingly drew up feveral ar- 
ticles, which were prefented to the queen of Scot- 
land ; but this treaty, like all the former, proved 
abortive. 

In the clofe of this year, Elizabeth fent Walfing- 
ham her fecretary into Scotland, under pretence of 
eftablifhing a more intimate union between the two 
kingdoms ; but in reality to ftrengthen the Engliih 
fadlion, and found the abilities of the young king, 
who being endowed with politenefs and affability, 
ingratiated hitnfelf with the fecretary ;/ infbmuchj, 
that from the favourable account he transmitted to 
his miftrefs, James was enhanced in her regard, 



office in England with a foreigner; that he flrouid ing his dignity. 



not convey the queen out of the kingdom,, with- 
out the exprefs confent of the nobles ; that he 
flxould not tranfport the jewels of the crown to- any 



The fhates of Holland fuftained 



A. D. 1584-5- 

confiderable lofs in the death of the prince ot 
Orange, who was treacheroufly flxot by an infa- 



other country, and that all the ftrong holds in the mo-us Burgundian, and in confequence thereof the 

1 ’ 10 ' n duke of Parma obtained great' advantage over 

them.. His eldeft fon Philip being' in the hands of 



kingdom fliould be garrifoned by Engliih troops, 
commanded by Engliih governors. By a feparate 
article, , both, parties agreed, that the confummation 



LJ 

the king of Spain, and educated in the Romilfl re- 
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tiicular and private, concerns were fettled by confent 
of parties, and with the concurrence of the French 



.of the marriage fhould be deferred, till fome par- || ligion, the Hates, conferred the government of Hol- 
land and Zealand upon his fecond fon Maurice;, 
and the. prince -of- Parma, availing himfell of this 
circumftance, inverted Antwerp ; fo that the fates, 
thus involved in complicated diftrefs, as their laft re- 
source, fent embaftadors to England; foliciting the- 

protection .of Elizabeth, and even offering to fub- 
nxit themfelves to her difpofal ; but Elizabeth pru- 
dently declined the offer, and promifed to aflift th^ 
with a very confiderable body of forces, provide _ 
fome towns were put into her hands by way 0 



king. 

A fhorrtime- after the duke of Anjou arrived at 
the court, of London, and was. received by the 

queen with demonftrations of cordial affection. 
-On the anniverfary of her coronation, .lhe, with her 
©wn hand, fixed a ring upon his finger, in token of 
pledging her troth, according to the contraft, She 
even proceeded fo far as to take up the pen to fob- 
feribe the articles ; but. at this critical juncture, lhe 
fuddenly with-held the pen, and appealing to the 
lords of the council, demanded their opinion as to 
the confequencesof the intended marriage,whieh fhe 
thought would terminate in her death, and after- 
wards prove a fource of d-i (Fend on as to the fuc- 
c-effion to the throne of England. 

,. The disappointed duke, after a private confe- 
rence with his intended royal bride, retired with 
the mo-ft poignant mortification, and as a proof of 
his refentment, d allied the ring with violence on the 

’ , exclaiming againft the fickienefs of the 

5 ? . 



fecurity for payment, » 

To perfedt^ if poffible* the important and tnuc 

defired work of reformation,. feveral ftatutes J e . r 
enacted in the month of November, againft J elul 
and popifli priefts, which, though rigorous, we 
abfolutdy neceflary for the fecurity of the pro 

tant intprefi. William Farrv* a Catholic, hac 



5 



tained the queen’s pardon for a capital cnnl 
having got leave to travel, withdrew to /, L 
where he openly profefled his religion, w 1 . 

had. artfully concealed while he remaine j l£f 

land. On his. return lie was. exam ww ™ 
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feffed he had been pe'rfuaded to affaflinate the 
queen, by Morgan, an Englifh refugee in France ; 
that he had procured admittance into her majefty’s 
prefence, by difcovering a feigned confpiracy; but 
being ftruck with remorfe, he laid afide his dagger 
and treafonable defigns ; till happening to read a 
book written by cardinal Allen, who affirmed it 
was laudable to kill excommunicated princes, he 
had refolved to execute his former purpofe. This 
fanatical regicide fuffered the punifhment due to 
his horrid intention, and was publicly executed as 
a traitor againlt his lawful fovereign. 

The Spanifh monarch had profecuted his mili- 
tary operations with fuchfuccels againft the United 
States, thatElizabeth,tocurb his ambition by check- 
ing the progrefs of his conquefts, engaged, by a 
treaty, to fuccour them with five thoufand infantry, 
and one thoufand cavalry, under the command of 
an Englilh general ; and to pay theie troops during 
the war, on condition of being reimburfed, after 
the peace fhould be re-eftablifhed. 

The fame treaty all'o ftipulated, that Elizabeth 
fhould be put in pofTeffion of Flulhing, and the 
Brille, as fecurity for the payment; that the Eng- 
lifli governors of thofe places ffiould have no jurif- 
diftion over the inhabitants; that the towns ffiould 
be reftored to the eftates on. the payment of the 
money ; that the Englifh general, and two other 
perfons nominated by the queen, fhould have places 
in the afTembly of flutes; and that neither peace 
nor truce fhould be made without the mutual con- 
fent of Elizabeth and the confederates; that in 
cafe of the queen’s fending a fleet to lea, they 
ffiould join it with a like number of lhips, to be 
commanded by the Englifh admiral ; and that a re- 
ciprocal commerce fhould be maintained between 
the fubjedfcs of England, and the United States. 

The queen having embarked thus far in her en- 
gagements, in oppofition to the efforts of Philip 
of Spain, was determined to transfer the feat of 
war to America, the grand fource of that mo- 
narch’s wealth as well as power. Purluant to that 
defign, a fleet of twenty fail was fitted out, and 
the command given to Sir Francis Drake, who, in 
liis paffage, took St. Jago, one of the Cape de 
Verde iflands, and afterwards reduced Carthagena, 
.and St. Domingo. In his return through the gulph 
of Florida, he burnt St. Augulline and St. He- 
lena, and touching at Virginia, took on board a 
number of people, who, having been fent by Sir 
Walter Raleigh to plant that colony, were greatly 
reduced in point of number, and in aflarving con- 
dition. Thefe colonifls mofl chearfully embarked on 
board the Englifh fhips, and brought over with 
them a cargo of tobacco, a plant before un- 
known in this country. 

So attached was the queen to the intereft of the 
reformation, that fhe not only efpouied the caufe 
of the United States againft the encroachments of 
the Spanifh monarch ; but alfo fuccoured the Hu- 
gonots in France, headed by the prince of Conde, 
who, in conjunction with the king of Navarre, af- 
fembled his troops, in order to withftand the affaults 
of the duke of Guifc, who ftrenuoufly efpoufed 
the catholic caufe, but without fuccefs ; on the 
contrary, he was fuddenly furrounded by the ene- 
my, and efcaping with great difficulty, repaired to 
the court of England, where he was treated with 
all due honors. 

A. D. 1586. The United States, to conciliate the 
efteem of the queen of England, ffiewed very An- 
gular refpedt to the earl of Leicefter, on his ar- 
rival in Holland in quality of commander in chief 



of the Englifh auxiliaries. Thev not only ho- 

W J W 

noured him wich the mod diftinguifhed tides, but 
even with tokens of royalty itfdf. Thefe pro-* 
ceedings, ini! cad of meeting with the approbation 
of the queen excited her diipleafure, as fhe con- 
jectured their aim was to engage her further than 
Hie chofe to embark in their interefls. The States 
had promifed themfelves important fervices from 
the abilities of Leicefter; but they were grievoufly 
difappointed, their enemies extending their con- 
quefts, in fpite of all his endeavours; and to 
add to their misfortunes, Sir Philip Sidney, his 
nephew, was (lain in a fkirmifh between a party of 
the Spanifh and Englilli troops, to the regret not 
only of his uncle, but the whole army, by whoni 
he was univevfally refpefted as a moft amiable and 
exalted character. His name 'has been immorta- 
lized by the v/ritings as well of cotemporary as of 
fucceedine; authors. 

Having been baffled in all his attempts, the 
earl took leave of the United States and em- 
barked for England. The queen, convinced of 
the neceffity of being on friendly terms with her 
northern neighbours, difpatched an ambaffador to 
king James with propofals for an offenfive and de- 
fen five league between the two nations, as a mu- 

I tual fecurity againlt the devices of the catholic 
princes; and a treaty was concluded on the follow- 
ing terms : that both powers ffiould defend the 
proteftant religion againft all its enemies in either 
kingdom ; that if either of the powers fhould be 
attacked, the other ffiould give no affiftance either 
diredtly or indiredlly to the aggreffor; that in cafe 
England ffiould be invaded at a didance from Scot- 
land, James ffiould furniffi the queen with a thou- 
fand cavalry and five thoufand infantry ; and that 
in cafe Scotland fhould be attacked in the fame 
manner, the queen fhould afflft James with three 
thoufand horfe, and double that number of infan- 
try ; but in cafe of England’s being invaded in any 
place within fixty miles of the borders, the king of 
Scotland fhould join Elizabeth’s army with all his 
forces; that the two powers fhould mutually de- 
liver up, or at leaft expel from their dominions, the 
rebellious fubjedts of each other; that neither 
party ffiould conclude any treaty to the prejudice of 
thefe articles, without tire other’s confent ; that 
this treaty ffiould be ratified on both Aides by let- 
ters patent ; that it fhould not derogate, from for- 
mer treaties made between the two crowns, or front 
thofe made by either crown with other potentates, 
except in what concerned religion ; with regard to 
which, this league, offenfive and defenfive, ffiould 
remain firm and inviolable; that this treaty ffiould 
be confirmed by the ftates of Scotland, when the 
king fhould have attained the age of five and 
twenty, and in 'like manner, it ffiould receive the 
fandlion of the Englifh and 1 r i fin parliaments. 

Notwithftanding this very politic treaty with 
James of Scotland, and the fecurity Elizabeth 
might hope to derive againft the attempts of fo- 
reign enemies, file was conftantly annoyed by the 
machinations of domeftic foes. Popiffi emiflaries 
were continually plotting againft her, and fome bi- 
gotted devotees, at theinflance of their prieft, had 
a&ually engaged to take her pff. A number of 
miicreants were hired for this horrid purpofe, by one 
Babington, a yeoman of Derby (hire; but through 
the vigilance of fecretary W aliingham, they were 
apprehended at Harrow in the diiguife of peafants, 
and delivered up to the proper officers. They, 
confeffed the confpiracy, pleaded guilty at their 
trials, and were executed t;o the number of four- 
teen 
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teen in St, Giles’s fields, the place of their ren- 
dezvous, _ _ 11 T" 1 - 

As the queen of Scots was fufpected by Eliza- 
beth of privately abetting thefe infidious attempts 
on her life, it was determined to bring her to im- 
mediate trial ; but- as Mary, through confinement, 
had received no intelligence of the difcovery of 
Bablington’s plot,- it was with equal furprize and 
concern, that flie was conduced to Fotheringay 
caftle in Northamptonftiire, which was to be the 
1 ‘aft ftage of her mortal pilgrimage. Her two te- 
cretaries, Nau, a Frenchman, and Curie, a' Scotch- 
man, were arrefted and committed to prifon ; and, 
on examination, are faid to have owned a- corre- 
fpondence with Babington ; that their miftrefs dic- 
tated the letters in French, which Curie mandated 
into Englifh, and then they were written in cy- 
phers. Copies officially attefted were tranfmitted to 
the French court, to criminate Mary on the one 
Hand, and of courfe exculpate Elizabeth on the 

other.- 

A provifiona! law having pa-fled with immediate 
reference to this long determined event, it was 
deemed expedient to try Mary not on the cofamon 
Statutes of treafon, but by the precife letter of 
this provisional law. Accordingly a commiffion 
was ifRied to forty peers and five judges, or the 
major part of them , to try and pa'fs fentence on 
Mary, daughter and heirefs of James V. king of 
Scots, commonly called queen of Scots-. Thirty- 
fix of thefe comrniflioners arriving at Fo- 
theringay, prefented her with a letter from Eli- 
zabeth, commanding her to fubmit to a trial. 
She perufed the letter with great compofure ■ 
but exprefled furprize, that Elizabeth fliould 
command her as a fubiedl ; file, declared that 



the laws of England were unknown to her; that 
lhe was deftitute of council; new could fhe con- 
ceive who were to be her peers ; that Hie was even 
robbed of her own papers, and no perfon permitted 
to plead her caufe. 

The commiffioners would by no means admit of 
the plea drawn either from royalty, or captivity; 
Mary, therefore, incenfed at this derogation from 
her dignity,- declared, that fooner than bow the 
’knee as afubjeft to any earthly potentate, flie would 
fuffer a thoufand deaths ; yet flie was ready to vin- 
dicate herfelf in a full and free parliament. She 
exhorted them to , conlult their own confidences, 
and remember, that the theatre of the world was 
far more extenfive than the kingdom of England. 
At length, wrought on by an obfervation, hinting 
the fufpicion flie would incur by avoiding 3 triafi 
fhe agreed to appear, if they would difpenfe with 
her- non-admittance of fubjedtion ; till at length fhe 
wa6 conftrained on terms of no effedt and merely 

formal, to comply with the injunftion of the com- 
miffioners, 

After thefe preparatory meafures, the folemn 
fcene was began, and the council for the crown 
opened the charge again®: the arraigned queen ; 
when, in order to aggravate her guilC Babington’s 
plot was adduced amongft other circurnftances. 
She peremptorily denied that charge in particular] 
and, on his confeffion being read, wherein mention 
was made of the earls of Arundel and Northum- 
bej land,- flie thed a> flood of tears, exclaiming, 
" Alas! what has the noble houfe of Howard fuf- 
* f fered for my fake !” 

She frankly acknowledged flie had exerted her 
yt mo.fi. effoits to legain her liberty, but pofitivelv 

h * d ever harboured a thought againft the 
life of Elizabeth,- Phis* indeed* -was the principal 



ic 



article of the impeachment, and the only. QJie - 
which could apologize for the violent meafu res that 
were taken again®: her: in order, therefore, to 
prove the point, the written evidence of her two 
fecretaries were produced ; but flie affirmed, they 
had been either intimidated or bribed into a cou- 
feflion of what was abfolutely falfe ; flie faid ihe 
was not to be convidted but by her own words or 

hand writing ; flie defiled flie might be confronted 

with her fecretaries ; demanded a copy of her prer- 
teft, an advocate to plead her caufe, and a fair- 
hearing in full parliament. 

But as- it appeared from many cafes in point, that 
thefe demands in matters of, high 1 treafon were in- 
admiffible, they were urged in vain by the unfor- 
tunate royal culprit. The court, after having fat 
feveral days, adjourned to the twenty-fifth of Oc-, 
tober, at the Star-chamber in Weftminfter, when 
all the commiffioners appeared except Shrewfbury 
and Warwick. The different papers and copies in 
fupport of the refpe&ive charges being produced, 
and formally attefted by the depofitions of wit- 
nefles in court, immediate reference was had to- 
the affair of Babington, and fentence was there- 
upon pronounced againft the queen of Scots, for 
having been privy to Babington’s plot; and ima- 
gined divers devices againft the life of the 
queen, contrary to the form of a- ftatute- fpeci- 
fied in the comrniflion, 

To preclude the young king from any difagree- 
able confequences that might enfue from this tran- 
faction, a declaration was ifliied, importing, :c that 
cc the- fentence did not derogate from James, king 
“ of Scotland, in his title and honour, but that 
“ he was in the fame rank and right, as if the faid 
rt fentence had never been pronounced.” 

The queen’s moft languine willies were now gra* 
rifled in the convidtion and fentence of her unfor- 



tunate rival Mary queen of Scots ; notwithftand“ 
ing which, with her ufiml difllmulation, flie af- 
fedted to difapprove of the mcafures adopted by 
parliament, fo that when they addreffecl her that 
the fentence might be put in execution, flie in- 
treated them to wave a requeft fo repugnant to her 
inclination ; and, on their renewing their mftances, 
affedted to amufe them with ambiguous replies. 

Averfe, however, as flie pretended to be to the 
execution, flie at length complied with the requeft 
of parliament, to the publication of the fentence 
pronounced againft Mary; which being done ac- 
cording to ufual form, two perfons were fent to 
notify it to that princefs, and exhort her to prepare 
for approaching death. She received the meffage 

without the leaf! fign of emotion,, and, with a chear- 

ful countenance, thanked God, that her toilfome 
pilgrimage would foon have an end. She was then 
divefted of all badges of royalty, an indignity or 
which flie complained to Elizabeth ; flie defiredfhe 
might not be put to death in private; that her 
body, after her fullering, might be fent to France; 
that her fervants might enjoy thefmall legacies flie 
fliould bequeath, and be permitted to depart till' 

mokfted to their own country. • . , 

But the princes of Europe could not behol 
thefe tranfattions of the Englifli parliament wit 
an indifferent eye, and therefore united their re- 
fpedlive interefts in endeavouring to protract at lea 
the fentence pronounced againft the queen or Scots. 
Even Henry HI. of France, notwithftandmg 
known averfton to the houfe of Guife, took upon 
to interpofe in her .behalf, and to appear 
defence of the common rights of royalty. , , 
lievre, 1 his ambaffador, being admitted' £0 
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queen’s prefence, remonftrated on the death of 
Mary, as an outrage againft the law of nature,, 
and thediftates of humanity, as well as a flagrant 
infnlt to every fovereign in particular. The pe- 
remptory behaviour of the French ambaflador in- 
duced the queen to demand, if he was authorized 
by his matter to ufe fuch language. He replied in 
the affirmative, and avowed his affertion in wri- 
ting. She then laconically told him, that flie fhould 
tranfmither refolution by her own ambaflador ; and 
Bellievre departed without effedting the bufinefs on 
which he was fent. 

A. I). 1587. Neither was any great regard paid 
by Elizabeth to the entreaties or remonftrances 
of James, who was no fooner informed of 
the trial and condemnation of his mother, than 
he difpatched Sir William Keith, gentleman of 
his bed-chamber, to London with a letter written 
with his own hand, conjuring Elizabeth to fpare the 
life of a beloved parent ; otherwife he fhould think 
himfelf indilpenfably bound, by every tie of duty 
and honour, to revenge her death ; and intreating 
her to defer the execution of the lentence, until he 
could End an ambaflador with fuch propofals as 
he hoped might prove fatisfaddory. The execution 
was deferred with much reludtance on the part of 
Elizabeth, and the matter of Gray, and Sir Robert 
Melville, arriving at length in London, propoled 
that their king fhould give, the chief of his nobi- 
lity, as hoftages, for the future good behaviour 
of his mother, who fhould refign her right 
•of futceflion to her fon, and this refignation 
fhould be guaranteed by foreign princes. The 
queen rejected thefe propofals with the molt fcorn- 
ful difdain, and when the ambafladors impor- 
tuned her to defer the execution for a week, fhe. 
vehemently replied, cc No; not for an hour/* 

After thefe various applications, entreaties and 
remonftrances had patted in all their different forms, 
Elizabeth fent for Davifcn, who, had lately been 
made fecretary, and commanded him to draw out 
a warrant for the execution of Mary queen of 
Scots, which having figned, flie defired it might 
be carried to the chancellor, in order to have the 
feal affixed to it. Next day flic fent two mef- 
fengers fucceflively to interdidt the mandate. of the 
preceding day, and when fhe was told the warrant 
•had already patted the great feal, fhe affedted the 
iitmoft concern, and afked, what need there was 
for fuch expedition ? The order for the execution 
was diredted to the earls of Shrewfbury, Derby, 
Kent, and Cumberland, who were ordered to have 
the queen of, Scots beheaded in their pretence.* 
Thofe noblemen, therefore, repaired to Fotherin- 
gay cattle, and, being introduced to Mary, ac- 
quainted her with, the nature of their commfliion, 
and required her, to prepare for death the next 
morning. , , ' ' 

Mary bore ‘ this alarming information with 
ferenity and compofure; flie declared that flie 
could not be induced to believe that Elizabeth 
would have contented to her death; then laying her 
hand on a New Teftamcnt which happened to be 
on the table, flie folemnly. protefted, that flie had 
never clevifed, or contented to any deflgn againft 
the perfon of Elizabeth. She defired with peculiar 
earneftnefs, that now, in her laft moments, her 
confeflbr might be permitted to attend her, the de- 
nial of which argued an equal want both of reli- 
gion and humanity, as fuch indulgence, is granted 
to the moll infamous delinquents. Mention being 
made of Babington, flie folemnly difclaimed all 
knowledge of the confpiracy 3, and the revenge of 

No. 29. 



her wrongs fhe refigned into the hands of the Al- 
mighty Judge of the world. 

The bufinefs neceffary previous to her diffolution 
fhe fettled with deliberation and accuracy. She 
wrote her will with her own hand, diftnbuting her 
money, jewels, and cloaths among her fervants, 
according to their rank and merit. Early the next 
morning fhe retired to her clofet, and fpent a con- 
fiderable time in devotion. Her whole deport- 
ment, upon this affedting occafion, was folemn, and 



becoming her exalted rank. 



When the high fhe- 



rifF entered her chamber and told her that her hour 
was come, flie replied, that fhe was ready, and bid- 
ding adieu to her weeping fervants, followed him 
with a ferene and compofed afpeft. bhe was at- 
tired in a mourning habit, but with an elegance and 
fplcndor which flie had long laid afide. An Ag- 
nus Dei hung by a diamond chain at her neck, her 
beads at her girdle, and in her hand fhe carried a 
crucifix of ivory. In patting through a hall ad- 

A ndrew Mel- 



joining to her apartments, 
ville, matter of her houfhold, “meeting her, fell 
on his knees, and fhedding a flood of tears, la- 
mented his misfortune, in being deftined to carry 
the news of her unhappy fate to Scotland, fC Weep 
not, (faid the wretched queen) but rather rejoice, 
fC that Mary Stuart will foon be freed from all her 
Cf cares. Tell my friends, that I die conftant in 
Cf my religion, and firm in my fidelity towards 
cc Scotland and France. God forgive them, who 
cc have thirfted after my blood. Thou, O God! 
“ who art truth itfelf, and perfectly underftandeft 
fc the inward thoughts of my heart, knoweft how 
cf fincerely I have defired an union between the 
£C realms of England and Scotland. Commend 
<c me to my fon, and affure him I have done no- 
“ thing prejudicial to the ftate or crown of Scot-' 
“ -land. Admonifh him to perfevere in amity 
cc with the queen of England ; and fee that thou 
cc do him faithful fervice.” 

When flie furveyed the executioner and the im- 
plements of death, together with all the apparatus* 
and appendages to the approaching fcene, exhibit- 
ing a difmal, melancholy view, fhe gave evident 
proofs, by the ferenity of her countenance, of com- 
pofure and refignation to her fate. * Thefurround- 
• ing fpedtators could not refrain the tears of fym- 
pathy, now compaflionating the fate of a prin- 
cefs endowed wit 1 accomplifhments to adorn her 
dignified ftation, and conciliate the affeftions of 
her fubjedts, and the regard of mankind in gene- 
ral. When her warrant was read, to . which fhe 
liftened with a carelefs air, like one whofe atten- 
tion was engrofled by thoughts of another nature, 
the dean of Peterborough repeated a long exhor- 
tation, which fhe twice interrupted, defiring him 
to forbear, as fhe was firmly refolved to die in the 
Roman catholic religion. When the dean ceafed 
to exhort, flie prayed firft in Lain, from the office 
of the Virgin Mary; and afterwards in Englifh, 
fervently recommending the church, her fon, and 
queen EJizabeth, to the protection' of the Al- 
mighty. When her adtsof devotion were fmiflied, 
flie gave the neceffary orders for preparations to 
her female attendants, and chid them for want of 
refolution upon that trying occafion, bidding them 
ceafe their womanifh lamentations, for now the 
period of her forrowswas come. To her male atten- 
dants fhe exhibited the fame proofs of courage and 
ferenity, and bade them adieu with a placid coun- 
tenance. With equal magnanimity .fhe cordially 
forgave all concerned in her death, and after fo- 
lemnly declaring her innocence as to the crime of 
4 K com- 
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comparing the death of queen Elizabeth, either 
by direft^or indireft means, gave the token _ to 
the executioner, who at one ftroke put a period 

to her exiftence. ' . 

Thus fell, by an untimely fate, Mary queen of 

Scots, in the forty-fifth year of her age, having 
palled al m oil nineteen of the lame in a Hate of 
captivity. Her perfon was attra&ing and her man- 
ners engaging j which caufed her to be rdpefted 
by the one fex, and admired by the other. As it is 
the lot of humanity to err, and the belt charaders 
are not exempt from foibles, her womanifh frail- 
ties in the inftance of her paflion for Darnley, in 
the judgment of candor, will be deemed venal. 
With rei’pedt to that part of her conduft, which 
■was the effedl of her attachment to the dodrines 
and principles of the Romilh church, it mult be 
imputed to the prejudices of education, and that 
unlimited fway which furious zeal and blind bi- 
gotry have maintained over the moll liberal and 
enlightened minds. Her crimes were more than 
compenfated by her bufferings in this ftate of ex- 
iftence, which will ever fully' the char after of 
queen Elizabeth. Succeeding monarchs will 
do well to fhun her foibles, and imitate her vir- 
tues. 



for excommunicating Elizabeth as an heretic, pub, 
lilhing a crufade againft her, and abfolving all her 
: iubje&'s from the oath of allegiance He pretend- 
f: ed to be the next cathplie heir to the crown of 
'England, as a defeendant from the two dau>:ne.^ 
of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancafter, and dev 
: termined to land his forces at the mouth of the 
Thames,, in the neighbourhood of London. 



Fired with religious as well 



as 



military enthu- 

fiafm, he equipped a molt formidable armament 
confifting.of one hundred and thirty fail of lhip.q 
manned with nineteen thoufand two hundred and 
ninety foldiers, eight thoufand two hundred ami 
fifty feamen, and two hundred and eighty galiies 
mounted with two thoufand three hundred and. 
forty pieces of cannon. 

The queen of England, apprized of this vigor- 
ous effort, ftrenuoufly exerted herfelf in the equip- 
ment of an armament to ward off the fatal blow 
that was generally apprehended from the fuperior 
force of this formidable armada. She made choice 
of officers of approved valour and experience. 
Lord Howard of Effingham was appointed lord 
high admiral of England, and fent with a ftrortg 
fquadron to the wellward, ■ where ,he was joined. 

by Sir Francis Drake, now appointed vice admi-. 
ra). She ordered lord Henry Seymour to cruize, 
along tire coaft of Flanders, with forty Englilh 
and FJemiffi (hips, to prevent the prince of. Parma 
from putting to fea with the Spaniffi troops un-i. 
der his command. 

Detached bodies were polled along the different 
coaftsj to give alarm in cafe of an attempt of inva- 
sion ; while the main army, headed by lord Hunf-’ 
don, was appointed as a guard to the queen, 
who endeavoured to animate her troops by appear- 
ing perfonally on horfeback at Tilbury, and ad- 



U w I 

The queen of England was no fooner informed 
of the death of Mary, than ffie affe&ed the ut- 
moft aftoniffiment, and. moft extravagant forrow. 

She commanded the members of the council to 
quit her prefence, and Davifon the fecrerary to be 
profecuted in the Star-chamber.. She difpatched 
her relation Robert Cary with a letter to the king 
of Scotland, exprefling her grief at the lamenta- 
ble accident, which (ffie faid) happened contrary 
to. her intention; and profeffing the warmelfc re- 
gard and affedtion for him and his concerns. • - 

The young king, who was neither fo .ffiort- d re fling herfelf to them in a fpirited harangue, 

fighted, nor untaught in the fchool of human na- * 1 '' r n 

ture, as not to difcern the egregious fallacy of 
Elizabeth’s words and aftions, clifcovered a juft 
relentment for a long oppreffive and cruel treat- 
ment of his royal parent, and refufed her ambafi- 
fador accefs to his perfon.. The Scottiffi nation 
in general efpoufed his caufe, vowing vengeance 
againft Elizabeth, and offering to Hand by him at 
the hazard of their lives and fortunes. James 
alfo, to confirm his refolution, ordered his ambaf 
fadors to be recalled; however, through the in- 
* fluence of fome of his courtiers, he was diffuaded 
from commencing hoftilities. ■ In the interim, 
v Lord Hunfdon arrived with a commiffion from 
theEngliffi court, and James, through his arts, re- 
laxed both in his refentment and military operations. 

A. D. 1588. Philip of Spain, as was natural to 
fuppofe, . availed himfelf ofthefe commotions, and 
was preparing.for an invafion of England, of which 
the queen receiving intelligence, ffie fent Sir Fran- 
cis. Drake with a fleet of fliips to deftroy his vef- 
fels, and intercept his provifions. This affive 
commander funk two galiies in the bay of Cadiz, 
took, burned, and deltroyed an hundred veffels 
loaded- with provifions and ammunition, together 
with a large galleon, loaded with merchandize. 

He then reduced three forts at Cape St. Vincent, 
and deftroyed all the fim all craft along the. coaft as 
far as Calcaes at the mouth of the Tagus, where 
the marquis of Santa Cruz lay with his fquadron ; 
but he could not bring him . to an engagement. 

-The Spaniffi monarch, determined toVulminate 
the anathemas of the church, as well as military 
tliunder again it the English queen, procured from 
the 1 pope a confecrated banner, with freffi bulls 

- I 



In order the more effectually to fruftrate the at- 
tempts, of Philip, Elizabeth wifely fecured the 
friendlhip, and obtained the affiftance of the neigh- 
bouring ftates* With this view, fhe fent new in* 
ftruCtions to her feveral ambafladors j and by hex? 
friends, wrought upon James to oppofe the 
popifh party, and the hottile intentions of the 
Spanifli monarch, whofe mighty armament was 
fully equipped for the important deftination by the 
beginning of May ; but fortunately for -the Eng- 
liflh, the marquis of Santa Cruz, admiral and 
commander in chief, was fuddenly taken off by a 
: fever at the critical time on which they had re-' 
ceived failing orders. Santa Cruz was lucceedcd 
in the command by the duke of Medina Sidonia, 
a nobleman of very high defeent, but wholly io- 
. experienced in maritime matters. 

The Englifh took care to avail' themfelves of 
• this fortuitous circumftance in augmenting their 



♦* ^ * - 



armament; at length, however, the Span ifh 'fleet, 
elated with affurance of vidlory, failed from Lu^ 
bon, but next day was encountered by a violent 
ftorm, which difperfed the {hips, funk fome or 
the final left, and obliged the reft to take flicker 
.in the Groyne, where they put in to repair 

The Englilh admiral, on receiving intelligence 

of this accident, gave the fignal to the fleet tot 
weighing, and immediately made for Spain, b op- 
ing from the lois the enemy had fuftained through 

ftrefs of weather, to annoy them in their harbours, 
but the wind fhifting, he returned to Plymout f 
.on fufpicion that they might avail themfelv^o 
this opportunity, to - enter the Englilh cnann^ ? 
while he was abfent* Nor was his f ui P iC1 m 
groundless * for on the very day after hi S/ret ^ 
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ELIZABETH, 



to port, the Spanifli fleet was feen off the Lizard 
on the coaft of Cornwall. 

* 

v 

Lord Howard had juft cleared the harbour, 
when he obferved the Spanifli Armada advancing 
in full fail towards him, drawn up in the line, of 
battle. He ftriftly enjoined his officers to avoid a 
clofe engagement with the Spaniards, as the fize 
of their (hips and the number of their men would 
be a difadvantage to the Engliih 3 but ordered 
them to cannonade at a diftance, and to watch 
every opportunity of intercepting any of their feat- 
tered veflels. As the Armada proceeded up the 
channel, the Englifh hung upon their rear, and 
annoyed them by an inceffanc firing. This ma- 
nceuvre produced a very good effedt on the part 
of the Englifh, who, being animated by the prof- 
peft of that honour, which they mufl receive 
from the conqueft of this tremendous Armada, 
deemed invincible, feveral noblemen and perfons 
of fortune diftinguifhed themfelves by fitting out 
Ihips at their own expence, and engaging as vo- 
lunteers in the fervice of their country. Among 
thefe were the earls of Oxford, Northumberland, 
and Cumberland, Sir Thomas, and Sir Robert 
Cecil, and the famous Sir Walter Raleigh. 

The Spanifli admiral had by this time brought 
to an anchor off Calais, in order to obtain the 
afliftance of the duke of Parma ; but this defign 
was happily defeated by means of a fcheme con- 
certed by lord Howard, in order to prevent the 
enemy’s fleet from joining. He caufed eight of 
his fmaller fhips to be filled with all kinds of com- 
buftible materials, and lent them into the midft of 
the Armada. The Spaniards immediately cut their 
cabels and put to fea, and the Englifh attacked 
them next morning while they were endeavouring 
to mufteroff Gravelines. The engagement began 
at four in - the morning, and lafted till fix in the 
evening, during which the Englifh,. who had both 
wind and tide in their favour, funk and drove 
afhore thirteen file of the line, took one of their 
galleons, and another fell into the hands of the 
Zealandeis. The damages fuftained by ftrefs of 
weather, as well as Ioffes 111 the late aflion, toge- 
ther with, want of provifions, induced the Spani- 
ards to make for their own coaft 5 but as the winds 
were againft them in the paffage through the chan- 
nel, they propofed to fail north ‘about, and return 
to Spain by way of the Orkney Hands. The 
Englifh chaced them during feme time, and had 
not their ammunition fallen fhort, they had com- 
pelled the whole Armada to furrender at diferetion. 

This conclufion of the .enterprize would have 
been more advantageous to the Englifh * but the' 
event proved fatal to the Spaniards. A violent 
tempeft overtook their fleet after it had pafled the 
Orkney^ $ feventeen of .their fliips, having five 
thoufand men on board, were • caff away on the 
Weftern-iflands, and the coaft of Ireland. The 
people of Spain were filled with ccxnfternation at 
the lofs of upwards of half the fleet, and the ad- 
vantages obtained by the Engliih. Of the whole 
Armada, through various accidents, fifty-three 
ihips only returned to Spain, and thole in a very flut- 
tered condition ; fo that through the difadvantages 
of wind and tide, and the terrible lofs the Spani- 
ards fuftained by di ftrefs of weather, their mighty 
hope* fell to the ground, ar*d fuccefs upon the 
whole declared in favour pf the 'Engliih. 

Thus terminated this mighty enterprize, which 
had been preparing for three years, had exhaufted 
the revenues of Spain, filled the Catholics with 
molt iangijioe hopes, and the Proteftants with 
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the mod terrible apprehenfions. A public thankf- 

giving on this occafion was ordered by Elizabeth, 
who repaired, in great folemnity* to St. Paul’s, to 
perform that facred duty ; and eleven ftandards ta- 
ken from the enemy were hungup in the cathedral, 
as trophies, of the fuccefs of the Englifh. The queen 
bellowed rewards on many of her officers, who had 
lo nobly exerted themfelves in defence of their coun- 
try 5 and the whole kingdom was one continued 
feene of joy; 

But arnidft thefe great and unexpefted fucceffes, 
(he could not conceal an extreme concern for the lofs 
of her unworthy favourite Leicefter, who died of 
a fever, at the very time in which the queen’s 
| patent was making out for appointing .him her 
viceroy of the kingdom of Ireland. • This noble- 
man pofTefled no merit political nor military, yet 
the queen, from private attachment, advanced him 
to fuch points of government, as expofed her own 
foibles, and might have proved deftruftive to the 
nation in general. 

A. D, 1 589. A political fcheme was now dif- 
covered between fome noblemen, and the duke of 
Parma, who had fupplied them with a fum of 
money to excite commotions in Scotland i but 
• the king immediately affcmbling a powerful army, 
they were obliged to furrender at diferetion. * In 
the mean time, the Scottifli monarch had con- 
cluded a treaty of marriage with the princefi 
Anne, daughter to the king of Denmark. James 
repaired thither in October, attended by a numer- 
ous retinue j the nuptials were folcmnized at Up- 
do, and they pafled the winter in Denmark. 

The fuccefs obtained by the Engliih, and the 
adverfe fate of Spain, in the defeat of their mighty 
armament, excited frefh commotions in that king- 
dom. Don Antonio, prior of Crato, a natural fon of 
one of the royal family of Portugal, had trumped 
up a claim to the crown of that kingdom, and 
■had folicited the afliftance of Elizabeth in aflert- 
ing his pretenfions, The queen gave her confent, 
and Sir Francis Drake, and Sir John Norris, un- 
dertook to efpoufe his caufe as private adventurers. 
.Thofe officers having embarked about twelve 
thoufand Tailors and foldiers, failed from Plymouth *• 
in April, and 1 landing near Ferrol, invefted Co- 
runna. They took the lower town by aflault, but 
the upper part,, fituated on a rock, they could not 
reduce for want of artillery. The count d’An- 
droda marching to its relief with a body of eight 
thoufand men, they raifed the fiege, and attacked 
him at the bridge of Brugas, where he was de'-* 
.feated. But thefe adventurers failed in their at- 
tempt, through an epidemical diftemper, which 
obliged them to reimbark their forces a,nd return, 
to England. 

Notwithftanding this failure, the earl of Cum- 
berland, the fpring following, .undertook another 
expedition, and failing to the Azores took and 
demolifhed the caffile of Faya], and brought home 
a great number of valuable prizes. 

At the end of the year died Sir Francis Wal~ 
fingham, fecretarv of ftate, a minifter not more 
diftinguiflied by the abilities of his head than the 
virtues of his heart. Though he had pafifed 
through many great and lucrative employments, 
fuch was his integrity and generality, that he 
died poor, and was interred in a private manner. 
He left only one daughter, firft married to Philip 
Sidney, and afterwards to the earl of Eflex. A 
kind of general mortality enfuecl amonglt the 
mod able and faithful fervants of the crown 5 the 
principal of thefe were* Ambrofe Dudley, earl of 
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Warwick, Sir Thomas Randolph, chancellor of S 
the exchequer, Sir Thomas Crofts, comptroller of 
the houfehold, George Talbot, earl of Shrewf- 
bury, and Thomas lord Wentworth, formerly go- 
vernor of Calais, and laft, though not leaft either 
inability and integrity. Sir Chriftopher Hatton, 
chancellor of England, and of the univerfity of 

Oxford . 

As the trade to' the Eafl. Indies was juftly deemed 
the fource of Spanifh wealth, Elizabeth- determined 
to attack them in that quarter ; for which purpofe 
fhe difpatched a fleet of feven fail of the line to 
1 intercept the India Chips, but this fcheme was fruf- 
frated by the precaution of the Spanifh monarch, 
who had ilTued orders for a convoy of fifty fail 'to 
protedl them. 

Lord Howard, in obedience to orders, flood 
out to fea with five fail, but the rear-admiral’s 
■ flfip being unfortunately furrounded by the enemy, 
he atchieved prodigies of valour in its defence, 
till being overpowered by numbers, and having 
himfelf received many wounds, he .gave orders for 
blowing her up, to prevent her falling into the 
hands of the enemy : this rafli order was, how- 
ever, countermanded, and the gallant admiral 
Grenville died of his wounds in a few days. 

A, D. 1592. The queen, from her attachment 
to the proteftant caufe, ftill continued to protefl 
the Hugonots in France, where fire fent them a 
confiderable reinforcement, and ifiliing a procla- 
mation, forbidding her fubje&s from affifting the 
leaguers, or the ting of Spain, with corn, am- 
munition, or naval ftores, Fifteen fliips of war 
were fent to annoy the Spaniards in the Weft In- 
dies, under the command of Sir Walter Raleigh ; 
but his fleet being difperfed in a ftorm, the expe- 
dition was countermanded. She alfo difpatched 
3 fmall fquadro.n to cruize off the Azores; and 
Sir Martin Forbifher, to the coaft of Spain, in 
order to watt for the Spanifh cariacks from the 
Eaft Indies. Burroughs, who commanded thefirft 
of tliefe fquadrons, burned one galleon, and took 
another very richly 'laden. Whether from Eliza- 
beth’s zealous attachment to the proteftant inter- 
eft both at home and abroad, or the ambition and 
jealoufy of her difpofltion, flic was feldom free 
from numerous .and frequently powerful enemies. 
Amongft the reft, Sir John Perrot, late lord de- 
puty of Ireland, was fufpedled of abetting infur- 
reftiotis in that kingdom, and being brought to 
trial, was con v if led, and committed toEhe Tower, 
where he ended his. days after a long confine- 
ment. 

* 

A. E). 1593. Such was the rancour and ani- 
mofity between the proteftant and popifh parties, 
that the latter were ever devifing means of harraf- 
fing the former both at home and abroad. Hence 
political intrigues and hoftile efforts never ceafed ; 
the court of Spain was neither idle in devifino- or 
executing projects, They excited new commo- 
tions in Scotland, which, together with the detec- 
tion of a dangerous confpiracy' of fonie catholic 
noblemen, greatly alarmed the ’queen, who, fear- 
ful of the dehgus of James, fent to congratulate 
him on the dii’covery of the plot 5 to affure him. oi- 
lier affiftance, and prefled him to puniih the difllif- 

time requefting Both- 
well’s pardon, who had twice attempted -to feize 
the king’s perfon, and' fled to England, where he 
was protected by the queen, who refufed to de- 
liyer him up to James according to treaty. But 

t ft . , on Elizabeth the very 

pka {he urged m favour of Bothwell,. as the 



ground of his non-compliance; though,- at the 
fame time he promiled to bring the heads of the 
infurgents tp fevere trial, and, on conviction, to 
treat them with the utmolj: rigour. 

The finances of Jame# being nearly exhaufre'd 

and the fitting out a force to quell the commo* 
tions in his kingdom requiring a fupply, he fent 
Sir Robert Melville to England to obtain the fame. 
Melville did not fucceed ig his negotiation ; and 
Bothwell returning privately into- Scotland, fo in~ 
gradated himfelf with the nobility, that they in- 
troduced him into the king’s bed-chamber, where 
imploring pardon on his knees,, and feconded by the 
interceffion of the Englifh ambafTador,, he obtain- 
ed forgivenefs. But as the higheft a£fcs of cle- 
mency cannot influence abandoned minds, Botlu 
well, in violation of the laws of duty and grati- 
tude, returned to his former infamous practices, 
was arrefted bythe hand of juftice, and fuffered the 
punifhment due to his atrocious crimes, 

The parliament, this fefllon, voted her majefty 
a fupply adequate to the extraordinary demands 
of theftate ; harraffed by internal commotions, they 

enadted a fevere law againft feditious fedtaries, ancT 
difloyal pejfons ; for thefe two kinds of criminals 
were always,, in that age, confounded together* 
as equally dangerous to the peace of fociety. This 
ftatute bore as hard upon the puritans as the ca- 
tholics, as. by it all perfons above fixteen years of 
age, abfenting themfdves from divine lervicc,, as 
performed in the church of England, for the fpace 
of one month, were ordered to- be imprifoned. 

The perfidy of the French nation loon became as 
apparent as that of the Spanifh 5 for the former, 
inftead of employing the Englifh auxiliaries in the 
expulflon of the forces of the latter from Britany, 
ufed them only as a check upon the invaders ; fo 
that Elizabeth would have recalled her troops, 
hacf flie not been prevented by the marfhal d J Au^- 
mont, who allured her, in his matter's name, that' 
a vigorous attempt would loon be undertaken, for 
the entire reduction of Britany. 

The French king being convinced, from the 
prevalence of popifh bigotry and fuperftition in 
his kingdom, of the impoliibility of obtaining the 
confidence of the people, while he was in any de- 
gree favourable to the contrary principles, Solemnly 
renounced the reformed dodtrincs, and declared 
himfelf a convert to the church of Rome; which 
when Elizabeth was made acquainted with, fhe 
feverely upbraided him with apoftacy; which he 
frankly Jmputed to the indifpenfable neceflity ot 
his circumftances. However, fhe difpenfed with 
his conduft from political motives, and an^aftefted 
frienclfhip ftill 1 11 b lifted between them. 

The queen, having fo effectually fecured to 
crown and government by parliamentary fanftion, 
the attempts of her- enemies were not only frd- 

trated, but generally retorted on themfeives. 

dorigo Lopez, a Portuguefe Jew, domellic phyn- 
cian to the queen, being arrefted oh fuipicicm, 
acknowledged that he had been bribed to poto 
her, by Fuentes, and Ibani, who had fucceedec 
the duke of Parma in the government of the 
Netherlands; but he declared that he hadnoothei 
view, than to defraud th.em of their mdney, and 
never intended to perform his promife. But this 
fubterfuge, in a matter of, luch importance, cou. 
not avail ; fo that the- doftor and two accomplices 
fuffered as traitors, though 1 the foreign noblemen 
were never brought to condign punifhment. 

A. D. 1594. As the moffc effectual method ot. 

avenging herfelf on her Foreign enemies, 'En^ 
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beth afforded the French itionarch very power- 
ful affiftance, and entered into a new treaty with 
him, that no peace Ihould be made with the 
Spaniards, without the confent of both parties. 

Such was the extraordinary valour of the Eng- 
lifh, in every aftion with the common enemy, that 
the queen, from motives of humanity, was fre- 
quently compelled to check the impetuous ar- 
dour of her commanders, both naval and military ; 
to which lire imputed the vaft effufion of the 
blood of her loyal fubjedts. Sir Martin Forbifher, 
her brave admiral, loft his life with many others, 
before Breft. It had been ftipulated in the late 
treaty, that Morlaix Ihould be granted to the Eng- 
lifh as a place of retreat, but the French general 
evaded this agreement by cauling it to be inferred 
in the articles, that none but catholics Ihould be 
admitted into the city. 

Bickerings had long prevailed between the 
French and Spanilh monarchs, till at length they 
came to an open rupture ; and the queen of Eng- 
land, leaving Henry to defend himfelf, thought it 
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mahon. The earl of Tyrone having been ac~ 
cufed of maintaining a correfpondence with the 
rebels, fo forcibly vindicated his innocence be- 
fore the governor, that he was difmiffed as a loyal 
fubjeft. But his fallacy became ihortly notorious* 
by an open declaration for the rebel, party, furprif- 
ing the garriion of Blackwater in the abfence of 
the governor, and committing afts of hoftility 
againft the loyahfts, who were now oppofed by 
a very powerful army, led on by commanders of 

approved valour, who had fignalized themfelves 
on the continent. 

To fupprefs this alarming infurreiUon, before 
the rebels could be reinforced by a detachment of 
troops from the king of Spain, the queen ordered 
a body of men into Ireland, under the command 
of Sir John Norris, on whofe approach to Armagh, 
Tyrone abandoned the tort of Blackwater, reduced 
the town 0 f Dungannon, and the neighbouring 
villages to afhes ; when the Englifh general was 
compelled, for want of provisions, to retire, after 
leaving garrifons in Armagh and Monaghan, and 



expedient to employ her armament in more impor- agreeing with the infurgents for a truce till the 
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tants exploits. Nothwithdanding fhe had an ir- 
reconcikable antipathy to the Spaniards, as her moft 
implacable enemies, fhe would not expend her 
fubfidies in the maintenance of an offenfive war ; 
but annoyed her enemy by granting commifiions 
to private adventurers, who adted againft them at 
their own expence. Richard Hawkins, comman- 
der of a merchantman, authorized by letters of 
marque, failed into the South fea, where he took 
feveral prizes j James Lancafter, on the coaft of 
Brazil, took nine and thirty fhips, and made him- 
felf matter of Fernambuco, where he loaded fif- 
teen veffels with fugar, and the c argo of a rich 
carrack, and returned to England with immenfe 
booty. 

A. D. 1595. Sir Walter Raleigh failed in the 
fpringj on a voyage to the inland parts of South 
America, and having captured the city of St. 
Jofeph from the Spaniards, took his courfe up the 
river Oroonoque, and returned to England, after 
a difappointment in fearch of gold mines, and the 
lofs of half his crew by exceflive heat of climate. 
This expedition was lucceeded by another under 
the condudt of Sir Francis Drake and Sir Thortias 
Hawkins, who failed in conjundtion againft the 
Spanilh fettlements in America. The land forces, 
which they embarked, were commanded by Sir 
Thomas Bafkerville. They fafely arrived at St. 
Domingo, but their defign being difeovered, the 
Spaniards fortified the place in luch a manner, that 
when they attempted to force it, they were re- 
pulfed. After this mifearriage, Hawkins died, and 
the fleet failed to the continent, where they burned 
Rio de la Hacha, Santa Martha, and Nombre de 
Dios, and refolved to attack Porto Bello ; but this 
fcheme was prevented by the death of that gallant 
and experienced commander Sir Francis Drake, 
who was carried off by the flux, a diforder very 
prevalent in thofe climates. 

Bafkerville, on the demife of the two admirals, 



beginning of the enfuing year. 

A, D. 1596. In order to put a flop to the re- 
bellion, without farther effufion of human blood, 
the queen offered a pardon to the infurgents on 
condition of their difbanding their troops, repair- 
ing the forts they had damaged, reftoring the ef- 
fects they had feized, and difeovering their con- 
nections with foreign princes. Thefe lenient mea-- 
fures were fpurned at, though they agreed to pro- 
trad the truce four months longer; during which 
the perfidious Tyrone privately correfponded with 
Philip, and at length, in order to make a fhew ofloy- 
alty, tranfmitted to the queen’s general letters he 
had received from Spain. But before the expi- 
ration of the truce, he capitulated with Norris, 
and delivered hoftages in confequence of a par- 
don for himfelf and accomplices, though he would 
by no means make any profefiion of loyalty to the 
queen. 

The Englifh troops under Sir John Norris, hav- 
ing been recalled from Britany, in order to be lent 
into Ireland, the king of France was thereby much 
diftreffed, and under a necefiity of applying to Eli- 
zabeth for a prefent fupply for the relief of the 
province of Picardy. This was not granted, 
but the queen offered to fend troops to garri* 
fon Calais, Boulogne, and Dieppe ; but Henry 
did not think proper to truft her with the keeping 
thofe places. After this, the Spaniards invefted 
Cambray, and Henry lent over Lommenie, his 
fecretary of ftate, to prefs the queen of England 
for a fpeedy reinforcement ; which being refufed, 
the place was furrendered to the enemy. Eliza- 
beth’s negledt of compliance with fo very impor- 
tant a requeft, at fo critical a jundlure, difgufted the 
king of France, and his council were defirous of 
making peace with the Spanilh monarch. 

The queen, at the inllance of Burleigh, de- 
manded of the United States, an immediate reim- 
burfement of the fums Ihe had advanced for their 



was under the necefiity of taking upon himfelf fervice ; but as they were at that time incapable of 



the naval as well as military command; but as he 
found, from the diftempered ftate of the men in 
general, he could do nothing effectual, lie return- 
ed to England ; indeed, neither party, derived any 
benefit from this expedition. 

Philip of Spain, whofe reftlefs and vindidlive 
fpirit was ever plotting fchemes againft the queen 
of England, railed new commotion? in Ireland, 
tjirough the mitigation of Macguire and Mac- 

No. 29, 



railing the fame, from the vaft expence they had in- 
curred in maintaining the war with Spain, they 
obtained a longer time, on condition of fitting 
out a. fleet of four and twenty fail, to join the 
queen’s navy againft the Spaniards, 

As their expeditions againft the Spaniards in the 
Eaft Indies had not proved the moft fuccefsful, 
the Englifh council determined, to attack their do-, 
minions in Europe, where they were informed, 

4 L 1 Philip 
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Philip was making great preparations for an mva- 
fion of England. A powerful fleet was, therefore, 

•, alTembled at Plymouth; it carried, fix thouland 
three hundred and fixty foldiers, a thouland vo- 
lunteers,. and fix th'oufand and feventy-two feamen . 
The land forces were commanded by the earl of 
Effingham, high admiral. The lord Thomas How- 
ard, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis Vere, and 

others, had commands in this expedition. 

This mighty armament, under commanders of 
the firft eminence for courage and conduit,, failed 
from England on the firft of June, and being fa- 
voured with a. fair -wind, fteered towards Cadiz, 
which was appointed as- the place of general ren- 
dezvous. After having in v-ain attempted to land 
on the weftern fide ©f the 'ifland, it was. propofed, 
in a council of war, to attack the Chips in the- bay. 
Thepropofal being approved, the attack was- made 
with fuch irrefutable fury, that the enemy were 
obliged to cut their cables, and ftand farther into 
the bay,, where many of their (hips were bulged 
upon the feor-e. Effex then landed with eight 
hundred men at' the Puntal, and marched to at- 
tack a body of five- hundred Spaniards, when the 
latter retreated into Cadiz-,- and being fo clofely 
charged, and- the inhabitants thrown into fuch dif- 
order, no meafures could be taken for the defence 
of the place. The Englifh entered the city by 
violence, and poffeffing themfelves of the market- 
place,. and the garrifcm retiring into the caftle, the 
inhabitants capitulated, on condition of being per- 
mitted to depart unmolefted with their wearing ap- 
parel ; but that all their other effects fhould be diftri- 
feuted as booty among the fo-ldiers ; that they fhould 
pay five hundred and twenty thoufmd ducats for the 
ranfom of their lives, and fend forty of their chief 
eitizens to England, as hoftages for the payment 
©f the money-, • 

-. But the grand objeft of this expedition,, which 
was the capture of the enemy’s Chips, was de- 
feated by the Span ifli admiral’s commanding them 
to be fet on fee,, to prevent their falling into the 
hands- of the enemy. It is Aippoied, that the lols 
which the Spaniards fuftained in this enterpr-ize 
amounted to no lels than twenty millions of- ducats, 
befides the mortification which thofe proud and 
haughty people fuffered by feeing one of their 
chief cities taken, and a fleet of fuch immenfe 
value deftroyed in one of their own harbours. 

The earl of Effex, emulous of fame, viewed this, 
aftion as introductory to higher exploits, and 
therefore vehemently afferted- the impropriety of 
. giving bp Cadiz, pledging himfelf to defend’ the 
place. till fuccours fhould arrive from England; 
but the' greateft part of the officers being defirous 
of returning with their booty, his motion was over- 
ruled, fo that they returned to England, after 
having burned or plundered the adjoining vil- 
lages. ■ ... - 

Effex, who flattered’ himfelf that he had gained 

; an abfolute afcendancy over- the mind of the 
:queen, was highly chagrined to find that feveral 
offices of power and profit were difpofed of, in 
the conferment of many of which he thought him- 
felf fecure. Among ft thefe were Sir-RobertCecil,fon 
to lord Burleigh, who was appointed Tecretary, a poft 
•to which he had ftrongly recommended Sir Tho- 
mas Bodley : his difplealure was ftill augmented 
by the queen’s appointing.Sir Francis Vere gover- 
nor of the Brille, a place he had long folicited 

■for himfelf; the queen .flighted his recommenda- 
tions, becaufe oppofed by old Cecil, a faithful 

. yet at, the fame time fee difeovered 
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vifible tokens of diftinguifhed rc-fpeft for th 
earl. 

Advice having been received that the Spanifh 
monarch, notwithftanding the lols he had fuftained 

by the Englilli in Cadiz, was making preparations- 

at different ports for a defcent upon Ireland the 
queen was determined to defeat his defiyn and 
to deftroy the fhipping in thofe harbours. 

To this purpofe, fee equipped a faun Li able ar- 
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marnent, naval and Hilary, unci appointed the 
earl of Effex commander in cuief of the whole - 
lord Thomas Howard, Sir Waiter Raleigh, and 
lord Montjoy, were deputed to aft in their relpec- 
tive Rations under Effex.. The earls of Rutland 
and Southampton, the lords Grey, Cromwell, and 
Rich, with feveral other noblemen, ferved as vo- 
lunteers. The. commander’s inftrudrions were to* 
deftroy the Spanifh fleets at Ferrol, and to pro- 
ceed to the Azores. Effex failed from Plymouth 
on the ninth day of July, but the fleet was dif- 
perfed by a violent ftorm, and the fhips obliged to 
put in at different ports of England. He again 
attempted to fail about the latter end of. Auguft, 
but the fleet was damaged in fuch a manner, that 
laying afide all thoughts of affaulting Ferrol, he 
had no other objeft than that of laying in wait for 
the fleet on their homeward paffage from India 
he therefore made for the Azores, whi 1 e -Raleigh 
being parted from the other admirals, arrived at 
Flores, and failing to Fayal, took that town be- 
fore he joined the commander in chief, who fuf- 
pencled him for proceeding without wan ant from 
his fuperior officer. 

Raleigh, however, from motives of generofttjr 
or expediency, was foon reftored to the command 
of which he had been deprived for a time; though 
this circumftance laid the foundation of that vio- 
lent animofity which afterwards prevailed between 1 
thofe two gallant commanders. F.ffex propofed to 
wait at the ifland of Graciofa, for the India fleer* 
but was perfuaded by a pilot to fail to the ifle of 
St. Michael, a fafer harbour. At this ifland he 
met with three veffels, which had ftraggled from 
the fleet; thefe he brought with 1 him, and made 
himfelf m after of Villa Franca, where he found a 
conliderable booty, ' and ftore ‘of refrefement . for 
his people. In the mean' time. Sir Walter Raleigh 
deftroyed an Indian carrack. 

Notwithftanding the extraordinary prudence and 
fagacity of Elizabeth, an attachment to favourites 
frequently led her intb meafures which proved de- 
rogatory to her chara&er, and fubverfive of the 
interefts of the nation. To this foible was im- 
puted the failure of the late expedition; Effex, 

the commander in chief, being unacquainted 
with naval- affairs. The council werediyided m 
favour of the earl and Sir Walter Raleigh, but 
the queen, with her ufual policy, affedted a neu- 
trality in difpenfing tokens of favour. The am- 
bitious earl found that in his abfence the lord high 
admiral had been advanced to the title of earl of 
Nottingham, a circumftance that gave him g re * t 

offence ; but was in feme meafure compenfaten, 

by his 
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being promoted to the honour of eat 
m arefch al of England. ... 

The urgency of public demands compelled the 

queen to call the parliament together fo early as. 

the month of October, in order to reprefen t the 
neceflity of an immediate Tupply, the treafury be- 
ing exhaufted through the immenfe expences in- 
curred from the Spanifh war. ■ . 

: A.D. 1598. During thefe tranfadlions, Philip) N, 

' detach the French king from all connexions swi 

6 Eng- 
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England, made propofals for terms' of accommo- 
dation, of which the queen obtaining intelligence, 
fent Sir Robert CarewtoFrancc, in order, if poffible, 
to break off the treaty ; but all her attempts were 
in vain, as the former was determined to give 
peace to his kingdom, 
carried on at Vcivins; 



The negotiations were 
and on the twelfth of 



June, the truce was ratified by Henry, who re- 
covered the pofifeffion of all the places, which 
had been taken by Philip during the courfe of 
the wars, and afforded himfelf an opportu- 
nity of regulating the internal policy of the na- 
tion. 

The queen being deprived of fo powerful an 
ally as the king of France, thought it expedient 
to found the difpofition of the United States, as to 
the profecution of the Spanifh war. Though from 
her antipathy to king Philip, fhe was dilpofed to 
carry it on, fhe affefted a defire of peace, alledg- 
ing the heavy burthen it entailed on her fubjefts. 
The United States, fenlible of the importance 
of her alliance, acceded to her propofals, and 
readily fubfcvibed a treaty to the following import: 
That the ftates lhoulcl give fecurity for the pay- 
ment of eight millions of florins, to which the 
queen limited her demands ; that fhe fhould fur- 
nifh eleven hundred and fifty men to garrifon dif- 
ferent fortreffes, and to be paid by the ftates ; that 
for the future, fhe fhould be dilcharged from her 
engagement to furnifh any other auxiliary troops; 
that the power of the deputy of England, ftipu- 
lated in thtf former treaty, fhould be abolifhed, 
though, the queen referved to herfelf the liberty 
of fending one perfon to fit in their council j that 
the ftates fhould furnifii, her with forty fhips of 
war, five thoufand foot foldiers, and five hundred 
cavalry, to aft offenfive or defenfive againft her 
enemies in cafe of neceffity. 

Soon after the figning of this treaty, lord Bur- 
leigh, who direfted the queen in all political con- 
cerns, quitted this fcene of precarious exiftence. 
He died in an advanced age, and as to his cha- 
j’after, it may be faid in brief, that he poflefied 
thofe qualities which are neceffary to form the 
courtier and the ftatefman. Elizabeth was con- 
foled in fome meafure for the lofs of her minifter 
Burleigh, by the news fhe received of the death 
of her capital enemy, Philip, king of Spain, who 
was at length fummoned to pay the debt of na- 
ture, in the fixty-fecond year of his age, after cm- 
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broiling all Europe by his ambition 
reign of forty-two years. 

The removal of an implacable foe afforded 
time for the council to attend to the commotions in 
Ireland, which now prevailed with greater ardour 
than ever. The earl of Tyrone had again rebelled, 
defeated and flain Sir Henry Bagnal, and reduced 
the fort of Blackwater. This renewal of the re- 
bellion occafioned a difpute between the earls of 
Eflex and Nottingham, about the- nomination of 
a governor for Ireland ; and the queen preferring 
the perfon recommended by the latter, Eflex, tranl- 
ported by the violence of his paffion, forgot the 
rules both of duty and civility, and turned his 
back upon her with contempt. Elizabeth, juftly 
provoked at his behaviour, fo derogatory to her 
dignity, retorted it with a blow, attended with 
language equally fignificarit of her difpleafurej 
aiid the haughty impetuous earl exprefied tokens 
of refentment as warm as thofe he had received 
from his incenfed fovereign. However, through 
the interposition of Egerton the chancellor, who 
■was attached to the earl, and fome private rea- 
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Tons that might urge both parties, the matter fub- 
fided, and Eflex was reftored to the good graces of 
the queen. 

The infurreftions in Ireland now threatening 
the moll dangerous confequences, it was deter- 
mined in council to exert the mod vigorous mea- 
fures in order fo effeft their total fuppreffion. To 
this purpofe, it was propofed, with the concur- 
rence of the queen, to appoint lord Montjoy to 
that office, though he was much more of thefcho- 
lar than the foldier. But Eflex, whole darling paf- 
fion was ambition, folicited the office for himfelf, 
and the queen, influenced by her prevailing foible, 
appointed him governor of Ireland, under the title 
of lord lieutenant. 

A. D. 1599. To extend his power and enforce 
'his authority, the queen veiled him with a corn- 
million more full and ample than any preceding- 
governor had received, The earl left London in 
the month of March, attended by the acclama- 
tions of the populace, and accompanied by a nu- 
merous train of nobility and gentry, who, from an 
attachment to his perfon, had engaged in the fer- 
vice, and propofed to acquire fame, and military 
experience, under fo celebrated a commander. 
The firftinftance of authority which he exercifed, after 
his landing, though imprudent, wasgenerous j and, 
in both refpefts, agreeable to his character. He 
appointed his intimate friend, the earl of South- 
ampton, general of the horfe ; a nobleman who 
had offended the queen, by marrying without her 
confent; and whom lhe had therefore prohibited 
Effex from employing in any command under him. 
The queen was no fooner informed of this in- 
ftance of difobedience, than fhe wrote him a fevere 
letter, reprimanding him for his prefumption, 
and ordering him to recall his commiffion to South- 
ampton. But either from his attachment to his 
friend, or a confcioufnefs of his influence with his 
royal miftrefs, he did not attend to the order, till 
It was repeated with a degree of vehemence. 

Eflex, perfuaded of the neceffity of vigorous ef- 
forts againft the rebels without delay, determined 
to lead his army immediately into Ulfter, againft 
Tyrone, the capital enemy ; but the Irifh coun- 
fellors affined, him, that the feafon was too early for 
iuch an enterprize, and therefore adviled him to 
employ the prefent time in an expedition to Mun- 
fter. In compliance with this advice, he compelled 
all the rebels of Mnnfter either to fubmit or fly to the 
neighbouring provinces. But as the Irifh were 
alarmed at thefe proceedings as preparatory to a 
defign of total and abfolute fubjeftion, they united 
in the common caufe, and the inhabitants ofMun- 
fter not only revolted, but engaged in a defign, 
with their countrymen in general, of detaching 
themfelves entirely from the Englifh government. 

The queen’s army being greatly reduced in 
number, from the fatigue of long marches, and the 
effefts of a climate to which they were unaccuf- 
tomed, the earl of Eflex on his return to Dublin, 
tranfmitted to the Englifh council an account of 
his condition, and informed them that unlefs he 
immediately received a fupply of two thoufand 
men, it would be impoffible for him thatfeafon, to 
undertake any enterprize againft Tyrone. To ob- 
viate all pretence for farther delay, the queen im- 
mediately fent over the number required ; and 
Eflex began to prepare for an expedition into 
Ulfter, where the rebels had commenced their ra- 
vages. : 

But a kind of averfion to the expedition againft 
the Irifh, who were confidered as fellow fubjefts, to- 

- gether 
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gether with the renown Tyrone had acquired, had 
fuch an effect upon the Englidi foldiery, that many 
affeded ficknefs, and feme of them deferred s lo 
that Effex, after leaving the neceffary garnlons, 
could hardly lead four thoufand men againft the 
rebels. However, he marched with this lmall 
army ; but being foon fenfible, that as the winter was 
now approaching it would be impoffible for him to 
fubdue an enemy, who though fuperior in number 
was determined to avoid every opportunity of com- 
ing to a general engagement, he therefore ac- 
ceded to a propofalmade by Tyrone for afulpen- 
jfion of arms for three weeks, to be farther renewed 
as might afterwards be agreed upon. This circutn- 
flance, however, raifed fufpicions not the mod ho- 
nourable to the charafter of. the lord lieutenant. 

Nor could thefe proceedings be pleating _to Eli- 
■ zabeth, or the nation } or fail of affording the 
enemies of EiTex ground for cenfure, after fuch 
mighty and formidable preparations. However, to 
anticipate any mifreprefentations of his condudf 
that he forefaw .might enfue, he wrote a letter to 
the queen, infinuating the advantages his enemies 
would take of the late event, to prejudice her a- 
gainlt him, and befeeching her not toliften to their 
fuggeftions, till lie fhould arrive, and perfonally 
vindicate his conduct. 

This precaution did not produce the defired ef- 
fect on the mind of his fpirited miftrefs, who with 
fingular aufterity peremptorily enjoined him not to 
depart from Ireland, till he fhould know her far- 
ther pleafure. Effex, however, finding the queen 
extremely incenfed againft him, and fufpicious of 
the efforts of his numerous foes, notwithftanding 
the royal injunftion, determiijed to fet out for 
England, and as a pretence to palliate fuch con- 
dud, caufed a report to be fpread, that her majelty 
was dangeroufly ill, and that her life was even de- 
fpaired of by herphyficians. Leaving, therefore, 
the government of Ireland in the hands of the 
lord chancellor Loftus, and Sir George Care w, he 
embarked on the twenty fourth of September, and 
In four days' reached the court of. Elizabeth, prof- 
trated himfelf as an humble fuppliant, and lubmit- 
ted his cafe ro her wifdom, candor, and clemency. 

A. D. 1600. In this tranfadion, as in all. for- 
mer ones with favorites, the queen was impelled by 
a kind of unavoidable neceflity, to defeend to the 
woman in ordinary with her fex. The behaviour of 
Effex, atfirft, foothed her into, an infenfible com- 
placency} but as, on refledion after his departure, 

Tie was convinced of the cenfure which he had 
juftly incurred from the people, as well as the 
council, from prefuming to ad in affairs of them- 
moft importance to the nation, without the order 
or permiffion of his fovereign, when he waited on 
her afecond time. Hie behaved towards him. with 
great aufterity,. and after upbraiding him with his 
unjuftifkble condud, commanded him to be con- 
fined to- his own apartments, from whence he was 

committed to' the cuftody of the lord-keeper, nor I iLUt, -rtucnis UL UIULUU vurvoj , 1 

was. even his countefs differed to vifit him. This diftreffed ftate of Ireland in confequen.ee of W* ' 
rigorous treatment, however juft, fo .fenfibly af- * ' ‘ ' ‘ mn 

feded the mind of the earl, that it brought on him 
a very dangerous , diftemper, a circumftance that 
proved inconteftibly the paffion of the queen for 
this favorite. However, as fhe knew the caufe, 
fhe adopted proper remedies to his, diforder ; fo 

that through her alliduitief, the earl, was foon. re- 
ftored to perfect health. 

The late impediments to military operations in 
Ireland favoured the efforts of the rebels, who pro- 
ceeded in their ravages, and reduced the province 
* 1 



of Ulfter j infomuch, that Tyrone, encouraged by 

pope Clement VIII. afpired at the dominion of 
Ireland, and would probably have fucceeded, had 
not his defigns been fruftrated by the feafonable 
appointment of lord Montjoy to the government of 
that kingdom, who not only flopped him in his ca- 
reer, but feverely chaflifed the infolence of his ad- 
herents. 

The pope, availing himfelf of the rebellion in 

Ireland, determined to revive the embers of dil- 
loyalty in England} and with this view, he fent 
two bulls into England, one addreffed to the Ro- 
mifh clergy, the other to the people } in which both, 
clergy and laity were forbidden, after Elizabeth’s 
death, to acknowledge any fovereign, who would 
not fwear not only to tolerate the exercife of the- 
Catholic religion, but even to promote and fup- 
port it by command, and example. The fame horrid 
practices were carried into execution in Scotland, 
where a plot was laid to murder king James, but 
timely prevented by the difeovery and interpofidon 
of two loyal fubje&s. Sir Thomas Erlkine, and 
j John Ramfay. 

Lord Montjoy, by his vigorous and fuccefsfulex- 
ertions in quelling the rebellion in Ireland, had not 
only acquired the efteem of his fovereign, but 
eclipfed the fame of Effex, and afforded the queen 
an opportunity of dogmatizing the conduct of that 
| nobleman with the fevereft reproaches. To exprefs 
her difapprobation more fully, fhe had taken are- 
lolution to have him examined in the Star-cham- 
ber, but at length according to ufual cuftom, pa- 
id nal attachment overcame refentment, and lire re- 
ferred his conduct to the judgment of the privy 
council. Previous to his appearance at this augult 
board, the queen dignified to them, that her royal 
yvill and pleafure was nor to have him condemned 
to any capital punifhment, as guilty oftreafau} 

, but merely to have him made fenfible of his failure 
in point of allegiance, his negleft of her inltruc-; 
rions, and difobedience of her pofitive commands, 
through the excefs of his vanity, and the impetuo- 

fity of his temper; in this fhe pretended to be influ- 
enced by the partiality of the people towards him, 
who reprefented him as abufed by the afperfions of 

many of his former rivals jn power. 

The charge was opened with all poffible rigour 

againfl the earl, by Coke the attorney-general, who 

held forth his conduct in the moft cenfurable point 
of view, alledging as the principal inftances ofcon- 
viftion, his contempt of the queen’s majefty, 14 
appointing the .earl of Southampton general of the 
horfe, contrary to her injunction } his abandoning 
the enterprize againft the rebel Tyrone} his confer- 
ing the order of knighthood, contrary to the exprefs 
letter of his patent } the. indignity of the terms W 
had luffered the rebels tojpropofe; and daftly, j'* e 
abandoning his government, not only without ne 
queen’s permiffion, but in abfolute defiance 0 ’ e 
pofitive orders. The folicitor-gerieral cbnniroj- 
the allegations of his brother Coke, reprefented t i 
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fault, and adduced other inftances in conviction 

* y 

the culprit. ' ■ , 

Effex, in pleading for himfelf, artfully at°I 

the molt fubmifiive and refpe&ful language, , 
daring, that he determined on no account to 
tend with his fovereign ; hefaid, that having 
fro m the world, and refi.gned every _afpirtna, ' 

he was ready ingenuoufiy to confefs every . 
and error into, which he might have 

youthful folly, or an impetuous tempei ^ 

conqern of his mind foe the. offences » j^njefty 
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majefty was infinitely more poignant, than all his to the queen upon the occafion sts infolent arid ar- 
outward calamities; nor did he decline making a rogant in the higheft degree ■, fo that his . petition 

public confefiion of whatever file had imputed to was rejefted in fuch terms as the form and manner 

him; but that amidft all his acknowledgements, of it was thought to defeive. Efiex, who had hi- 
ke muft infill upon one referve which he would therto fupprelfed his refentmerit, now imagining 
maintain with his lateft breath ; namely, the affer- 
tion of a loyal and dutiful heart, an unfeigned af- 
fection for her majefty, and an abfolute devotion 
to her fervice, as far as his contracted abilities 
would permit, adding, moreover, that if the coun- 
cil would admit as a confirmed truth his unfeigned 
loyalty, notwithftanding the errors into which he 
might have fallen, he would, with heart-felt fatis- 
faction, f’ubmit to the fevereft decree. 

Such were the grace, elegance, and pathos with 
which the earl acquitted himfelf upon this folemn 
occafion, that he not only fixed the attention, but 
penetrated the hearts of the audience. The coun- 
cil were fo fenfibly affected by the powers of his 
elocution, that they admitted his claim to loyalty, 
and Cecil his profeffed foe, abated of his rigour, 



and adopted terms of. moderation, infomuch that 
the fentence pronounced with the alfent of the 
council, by- the lord'-keeper, ■ was to the following 
effedt : “ If this- caufe had been heard in the ftar- 
chamber, my fentence mull have been for as 
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great a fine as was ever put upon any man in that 
<c court, together with imprifonment for life in the 
ki Tower. ! But as we. are now in another place, 
<c with a view to a lefs rigorous procefs, my fen- 
“ tenet is, that the earl of Efiex be deprived of 
the pofts of privy-counfellor, earl marfhal of 
(i England, and mailer of the ordnance ; that he 
return' to his own houfe, there to remain a pri- 
cc Toner, till it (hall pleafe her majefiy to free him 
from this and every other part of his fen- 
<f tehee. ” 

This fentence was received by Efiex with fuch 
graceful humility and winning complacency, as in- 
duced her majefty not only to teftify the higheft 
approbation of his behaviour upon the occafion, 
but further to convince him, that fhe ftill retained 
an .affu ranee of his loyalty, by preventing his fen- 
tence from being recorded; and giving him his li- 
berty, though iflie forbade him the court. In con- 
fequence of this indulgence, he prepared to retire 
into the country, but, previous to his departure, 
lent a letter to the queen, fraught with thofe flat- 
tering infinuations, which he knew were mod pre- 
valent with Elizabeth. Nor did they fail of effeCt 
on the prefent occafion ; for though fhe returned 
for anfwer, that fa£ts and not words, were the proofs 
of fincerity, fhe intimated the probability of retriev- 
ing his former character by his future condueft, and 
confequently of being reflored to that rank and 
dignity which he had juft] y forfeited. But through a 
kind of fatality the event- proved fatal to the un- 
fortunate earl. 
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that the qiteen was inexorable, broke through all 
the reftraints of fubmifllon and prudence,*- and un- 
dertook a defign to reftore himfelf to favour by 
force, and to deftroy all his enemies about the per- 
fon of her majefty. He had eVer been accuftomed 
to carry matters with a high hand againft his lb’- 
vereign, but being now. as it were reduced to de- 
fpair, he gave full lcope to the impetuohty of his 
difpofition, and threw off all appearance of duty 
and refpedt. 

To carry his purpofes, as it were, by force, he 
purfued every meafure to gain the good-will of the 
people, opened his- houfe for the reception of all 
mal-contents, entered into a private cori'dpdil- 
derice with the king of Scots, (whofe title to the 
crown of England he* promifed to fupport at the 
hazard of his life and fortune) and even prevailed 
on the lord Montjoy, lieutenant of Ireland, to en- 
gage to bring over part of his army into England to 
fupport his claim; He had ’formed a feledt council 
of- mal-conrentsi confiding of the earl of South- 
ampton, 'Sir Charles Danvers, 

Gorges, Sir Chriftopher Blount,- Sir John Davis, 
and Sir John ‘Littleton. 

Having engaged a number . of frantic partisans 
in his intereft, confiding of one Hundred and 
twenty perfons of the firft rank in the kingdom, 
it was determined, in a council held at Dairy -houfe, 
to proceed in their defigns with the utmoft vigour 
and refolution. Among other dangerous fchemes, 
it was debated in this malecontent aflembly, whe- 
ther it was moft expedient to begin their" attack 
with the palace or the Tower, or whether they 
ftiould engage in both enterprizes at one and the 
fame time; and after much dilpute, it was deter- 
mined, that Efiex Ihould found the difpofition of 
the citizens of London in his favour. 

But intelligence of the defigns of this frantic 
cabal having reached the ear of the queen and 
council, orders were immediately iffued for doub- 
ling the guard of foldiers ; and a mefiage was dift 
patched to the lord-mayor, commanding him to 
preferve the peace in the city. At the fame time, 
file fent Sir Robert Sackville, the treafurer’s fon, 
to Efiex-houfe, under pretence of a vilit, but ill 
reality, with a view of difeovering whether there 
were any juft grounds for fufpicion of a combina- 
tion there formed againft the government. In a 
fhort time, Efiex was fummoned to appear before 
the council, afiembled in the dwelling houfe 
of the treafurer, from which circumftance, toge- 
ther with the late vifit from Sir Robert Sackville, 

r ^ 

he concluded that the confpiracy was either fully 

To evade an 



the late proceedings, it was the univerfal opinion 
that Efiex would be reftored to his former digni- 
ties; but the impetuofity of his temper urged him 
to fuch rafii and precipitate nneafures, as fr ultra ted 
the defign he wiftied to accomplilli. He was now 
grown fo confident of his influence with die queen, 
that he applied to her for a renewal of his* patent, for 
a monopoly of Tweet wines, which was near ex- 
piring, and regarded this event as the critical cir- 
cumftance that would determine whether he could 
ever hope to recover his authority. 

The enemies of the earl, who were numerous 
and potent, could not fail of embracing this fa- 
vourable opportunity of reprefenting his conduct 
' No. 39, 



immediate ferutiny into his treafonable proceed- 
ings, and to excufe his non-attendance at .the court- 
cil-board, he pleaded indifpofition, and difpatched 
meflengers to his firmeft adherents, requesting their 
advice and concurrence in the prefent emergency. 
In confequence of thefe difpatches, there afiem- 
bled at Efiex houfe, the following day, a great 
number of the confederates,, whom the earl,, ac- 
quainted with the particular fituation of affairs. 
By fome it was deemed moft prudent to throw him- 
felf at the queen's feet, and implore her mercy and 
protection ; he was .by others adviied to addrefs 

the mayor and citizens of London, for their aid 
and afilftance on the prefent occafion. 
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The latter propofal being preferred to the for- 
mer by the majority of the confederates, among ft 
'whom was the carl of Southampton,, and many of 
die earl’s warmeft adherents, it was- refoived to 
carry it into execution as foon as pofRble^ But 
■Elizabeth* who by means offpies and agents, ob- 
tained intelligence of the minute ft tran factions 
which pafled in thefe rebellious councils, having 
commanded the magiftrates- of London to- keep 
the citizens in readinefs* fent die lord-keeper, the : 
earl of Worcefter, Sir William Knollys, comp- 
troller, with the lord chief juftice, Popham* to en- 
quire into the defign of thefe unufpal preparations. 

’ ' Having at length got accefs to the earl, and pro - 
poftd to him fonie interrogatories on the part, of* 
the queen, EfTex briefly aflxgned (as the caufe of the; 
tmufual military preparations in the city, ; and elfe- ■ 
where,.) the. neceftity of protecting his life at all 
hazard againft die combined efforts, of his. pro- 
feffed enemies. • - ...... 

-After much altercation,, in which .they commarxl- 
ed the earl and his adherents, upon their allegi- 
ance, to return to . their -duty,. it. was- refalved 
by the confederates to make Them prjfoners* and 
accordingly*/ Effex* tv riling from, them fuddenly 
into another room, that in which they, were was 
immediately locked, and a guard appointed to 
watch over them. Such a flagrant indignity of- ! 
fered to the queen’s majefty in the; perfons of her j, 
uneffengers, was adding crime to crime ; fo that 
Effex* leized as it were wifh a.fit,of defpair,. faLlied 
fordi with about two hundred xonfufed followers*, 
armed only with fwords, exclaiming,. ff For the 
cc queen ! for the queen ! they feek my li fe r they 
c< feek my life!”. The citizens flocked: about him 
in ^amazement*. but none appeared ready to fecend 
his attempt, and though, he cried, . M Arm,, my 

~s* or the opportunity .of Taving' my life 
* c will be loft, ” they Hill remained inactive, and 

even, Sir Francis Smith* the fheriff, from whofe 

* ' * \ • 1 

attachment he conceived mighty expectations of af- 
fiftance,' no fooner law him approach, than fieliaf- 
tily withdrew, and repaired, with all paffibie Ipeed,. 
to the refidence of the lord- mayor.. . 




In this confuled-ftate of things, intelligence was 
fent the unfortunate earl’,, that he had, been offici- 
ally proclaimed a traitor in all the public places of 
the city, by lord' Burleigh, and the. earl of Cum- 
berland; : he therefore, in a fit of .defpair, quitted 
the fherifTs houfe, and exclaimed in the Ifereets, 
<r tliat England was fold to the Infanta, of Spain,” 
entreating, the populace to take up arm s’ immedi- 
ately, as the only method o-f preventing fo alarm- 
ing a circumftdnce. This frantic refolution pro- 
ducing not a fugle effort in li-is fay our, he attempt- 
ed to return to his own houfe as a temporary af- 
fyluni, -but was intercepted by a party of citizens, 
tinder the command of Sir John Levifo-n. ’ In- his 
attempt to force Ills way. Sir Chriftopher Blount, 
aperlon for whom he had the frigheft eileem, was 
taken prifonep, Tracy, a young gentleman, was 
flairi, with fame adherents of inferior note, and the 
earl, at length, 'after having been fliot through the 
hat, found means' to efcape towards the river, where,” 
faking a boat, he at laft reached Effex-houfe, On 
Ids arrival, to- add to his confufion and defpair, he 
was informed that Sir Fcrdinando Gorges, one of 
his chief friends, had; betrayed his trull, and - at- 
tended amongft others at the court, as an evidence 
againft him : at fi r ft : he*-refdlved to hazard his life 

by fighting his way through his enemies, rather than 

fubmit.his neck to the Itroke of the axe; but in 
cool deliberation, his refolution failed, and he fued 
for an impartial trial, in the -humblelt terms. 



The queen, who affeefed the utmoft coolnefs 
during the late tumults, preferved the fame tem- 
[ per, and, without any apparent emotion, gave or- 
ders for the trials of the moft confiderable of the 
accomplices. Effex and Southampton, whoi had 
■ been committed to- the Tower, were arraigned be- 
fore a jury of twenty-five peers, the lord treafurer 
Buckhurft adfting as 'lord high fteward. The 
charges,, and particularly the treafonable confe- 
deracy of Drury-houfe, with all the circumftances 
relative to the- plot, were proved by fuch incontef- 
tible evidences, that nothing to the purpofe could 
be offered in defence of the culprits. Convidtion 
being To full and decifive, the noble prifoners could 
not flatter them felves with the lead hopes, of mercy, 
as their crimes were To flagrant and palpable. Ef- 
fex intimated, that'. as he could notfpurn at pardon 
on the one hand, fo neither could he degrade him- 
fel-f in begging it on. the other. Southampton b©- 
baved with mor.e fubmiffion ; he implored the good 
offices of the peers in fo affedting a manner, as 
drew tears, from the fpediators- 

On a view of Jiis approaching diffolution, he 
Teemed. ferioufly anxious for 'the concerns of a fu- 
ture ftate,, and greatly affeefted at his genera], 
and late cond.u£t in particular. This induced 
him to diiclofe to- his chaplain the particulars of 
the whole treafonable confederacy both in England 
and Scotland, in confequence of which difeovery. 
Sir Henry Neville, the queen’s ambaffador at the 
court of France, was remanded home and imprk 
foned but lord Montjoy, though acctifed, wa3 
continued in his government of Ireland, as he had 
filled the important poft of viceroy with the higheft. 
honor and dignity,, as well as. inviolable regard to 
the interefts. of the nation, 

• I » 4 

The mind of the queen was rent between the 
di&ates of refentment, and the fuggeftions of af- 
fection, in the cafe of her unhappy favourite, who 
approached the time of his removal from a preca- 
rious ftate of temporary exiftence. Such, indeed* 
was her ftruggle between the oppofitepaftions, that 
from her exceflxve feelings* her fituation might have 
been more pitiful at this juncture, than that of the 
unhappy earl, himfelf. At length, however, after 
the moft reluCtant. ftruggles, and the rr|oft arnbigu- 
ous behaviour, regard to her own dignity and peiy 
fonal fecurity prevailed,, and flie fent down a war- 
rant by lord Darcy, figni Tying the rime appointed 
for his execution j the chief caufe that mc[uced her 
to confenc to his death was his fuppofed obftinacy 
in omitting to prefen c* as fhe had hourly,, almoft 
from the time of his fen ten ce,. waited an addrefs 
from him,, to implore her candour and clemency* 
This unhappy nobleman fubmitted to his fate 
with a degree of compofure and refignation be- 
coming the folemn and awful occafion* and which 
indicated a fenfe of the juftice of his fentence. At 
his own particular requeft. he luffered in the court- 
yard of the Tower* attended by three divines, his 
particular friends*. 

Robert Devereux* earl of EfTex* as memorable 
in the dramatic as thehiftoric page,, exhibited du- 
ring life* a character contrafted by eminent-virtues, 
and notorious foibles. If he was brave, generous, 
fine ere, he was alfo ambitious* jealous, and vin-, 
diCtive. If his virtues gained him popularity, his 

foibles brought him to an untimely end, and it may 

befaid of him in a word* that he fell a facrifjee to 
his own ambition* foftered* and inflamed, throug 
the affeCtion of his queen at the early. pericp ° 

thirty-fix years. , ,-/' . . - - ! p ^ 

Several of the unfortunate, earTs affocrates 
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tried and condemned ; fome were executed, but 
the queen, delirons of fhewing her clemency, par- 
doned the greater part 5 and indeed with much jus- 
tice, as they were drawn in meerly from their at- 
tachment to Effex, and wholly unacquainted with 
the more criminal part of his intentions. The 
earl of Southampton was detained in the Tower 
till the acceffion of king. James, by whom die was 
fet at liberty and rellored to his former honours. 

The king of Scots, defirous of cultivating the 
.favour and friendfhip of Elizabeth,, difpatched the 
earl of Marr, and the abbot of Kinlofs, to con- 
gratulate her majefty on the detedlion ‘ and fup- 
preffion of the late confpiracy. Thefe ambaffa- 
dorswere inftru&ed to enquire, whether any mea- 
fures had been taken by the queen to exclude their 
mailer from the throne, and they managed his af- 
fairs fo dexteroufly, that not only Elizabeth, but 
the majority of the council, were won over to his 
intereft, and among the reft, fecretary Cecil, whofe 
authority after the fall of Effex was unlimited. 

The parliament being convened at the ufual fea- 
fon, the . lord-keeper Hated to them, - that from the 
exigencies of the Hate in contending with both fo- 
reign and domeftic enemies, the public finances were 
greatly reduced ; fo that they granted her majefty a 
very extraordinary fupply, in confideration of 
which, 'fhe repealed feveral adts by which the ma- 
nufadturing part of the people had been greatly 
diftreffed. , * 

A. D. 1 60a. Inteftine commotions having now 
fubfided, attention was paid to the neceffary prepa- 
rations againft the common enemy, and afqnadron 
of nine flips was fcnt under the command of Sir Ri - 
chard Levifon, in the fpring, to annoy the trading 
veffels of the Spaniards, who had fomented and af- 
fifted the Irilh rebellion. The admiral attacked 
the port of Selimbria.in Portugal, where they re- 
ceived intelligence that a very rich carrack had 
taken ihelter.. Though the harbour was defended 
by a eaflle, the Englifli fquadron broke in, took 
the carrack and brought her home, where fhe was 
valued at a million of ducats. 

Lord Montjoy, in the government of Ireland, 
exhibited' fuch proofs of his political talents, and 
general abilities, that if any partiality was fhewn 
to him in the affair of the confederacy, it even- 
tually tended to the intereft of the nation. The 
Spaniards continuing their aid to the rebels, lent 
them frefh fuccours, which landing at Kinfale, in- 
verted and took the place j but after a ihort fiege 
by Montjoy, and having the mortification of feeing 
the rebel earl of Tyrone utterly routed, in attempt- 
ing its defence, the - Spanifh general was glad to 
, furrender, on condition that he might be per- 
mitted to re-embark with the remainder, of his 
forces. 

A 

■ The defeat of Tyrone and other infurgents, who 
were driven into Ulfter, afforded the pleaftng prof- 
peel of putting afpeedy period to the rebellion in 
Ireland, which was greatly furthered by the expul- 
' fion of the Spaniards from that kingdom : : Tyrone 
at length finding his parties unable to withftand the 
vigorous efforts of the royal army, applied for par- 
don to lord Montjoy in the moft fubmiffive terms ; 
but the viceroy would comply on no other condi- 
tions than the abfolute furrender of his life and for- 
tune to the queen’s- mercy. , Compelled by necef- 
fity, Tyrone therefore came to: Mellefont, prefent- 
ed himfelf before the deputy, in a habit and pof- 
ture fuitable to his then ft ate, and after acknow- 
ledging his offence in the moft humble manner, was 
committed to Dublin caftle. O’Rourk, another 
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leader, furrendered foon after $ and thus this dread- 
ful rebellion, which had coft the Englifh nation 
much blood and. treafure, was entirely fuppreffed, 
and the whole kingdom reduced to a ftate pf fub- 
jeftion and tranquillity under the aufpicious go- 
vernment of the lord Montjoy. 

A. D. 1603. The mind of the queen being at 
that time feized with a deep melancholy, fhe was in- 
fufceptible of any fatisfadlion from fo fortunate an 
event as that of the fuppreffion of the rebellion in 
Ireland. -There are divers opinions concerning the 
•caufe of this melancholy ; fome aferibe it to the af- 
fiduity with which fome leading men paid their 
court to James, her preemptive heir 5 but others, 
with much greater probability, impute it to her 
grief, for having confented to the death of the un- 
fortunate Effex, to whom fhe had, on fo many oc- 
cafions, difeovered an irrefiftible attachment, 

• It appeared after his demife, that the earl, on his 
return from Cadiz, had received from her majefty 
the prelent of a ring, which fhe defired him to keep 
as a pledge of her affeftion, affuring him, that into 
whatever difgrace he fhould fall, or whatever pre- 
judices Ihe might be induced to entertain againft 
him, yet if he lent her that ring, (he would imme- 
diately, upon fight of it, recoiled! her former ten- 
dernefs, afford him a gracious hearing^ and lend a 
favourable ear to his apology. The earl, after his 
trial and condemnation, determined to try the ex- 
periment,. and committed the invaluable gift to the 
countefs of Nottingham, whom he defired to de- 
liver it to the queen. The countefs was prevailed 
on by her hufband, who was Effex's mortal foe, 
not to execute the commiffion ; and Elizabeth, 
who flill expedted that her favourite would make 
this laft appeal to her tendernefs, and who aferibed 
the negledt to his invincible obftinacy, was, after 
much delay and many druggies in her own bread, 
impelled by policy and refentment to fign the war- 
rant for his execution. The fatal fecret , was not 
difclofed to the queen, till a Ihort time before the 
death of the countefs ; when, flruck with the trea- 
chery of her condudl, and compelled by remorfe 
when too late, fhe defired accefs to her majefty, 
and, imploring pardon, confeffed her guilt. Eliza- 
beth, flruck with the dire relation, burft into a moft 
violent rage, and exclaiming, that God might for- 



“ give her, but fhe never could,” rufhed from 
her, and thenceforth refigned herfelf to the deepeft 
melancholy. 

The fate of Effex was fuppofed to have brought 
on the melancholy which fo apparently affefted her 
after his demife j but the fhockfhe fuftained on the 

difeovery of Nottingham's treachery, and the anxiety 

which enfued thereupon, were beyond all deferip- 
tion, and could only terminate with her life. The- 

phyficians giving no hopes of her recovery, the great 
officers of ftate attended on her majefty, entreating 
her to fign her laft will as to a fucceffor. She 
.briefly returned for anfwer, cc The throne of Eng- 
land has always been filled by a fucceffion of 
princes, nor do I defire any . other than a royal 
, cc fucceffor.” On being requefted to be more 
explicit in her declaration, fhe added, u I defire 
“ that a king fhould fucceed me, and who fhould 
that king be, but the ldng of Scotland.” 
Secretary Cecil waited on her the day before her 
death, and finding that her fpeech faultered, defired 
that flie would by fome fign confirm the refolution 
of the preceding day, if fhe Jlill retained the fame* 
upon which fhe put her hand to her head, as a token 
of affirmation. ' - * 

' r. 

; Notwithftanding the nomination of James to the 
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fucceflion was approved in general it was 
deemed expedient by the council' to keep up- a 
ftrong force for the peace and good- order- of the 
nation. Accordingly fleets were ftationed in the 
different harbours ; all' the peers. were fummoned to 
town, and if any commotion happened, on the 
queen’s death, it was- determined to v eft the ear] 
of Northumberland with the chief command of the 

forces. 

During thefe neceffary proceedings- by way of 
caution, the queen’s.” diforder deemed to approach 
to- a crifis and when; fhe was. attended by the arch- 
biflaop of Canterbury, fhe appeared fervent in de- 
votional exercifes preparatory to her final exit. At 
length the gradual, fymptoms of death came on, 
and fhe expired without a groan in the feventieth 
year of her age, and' forty-fifth, of her reign. 
She was interred in a. manner fuitable to her dig- 
nity in Henry the Seventh’s, chapel, by the fpecial 
mandate of king James/who affedted to teftify the 

lug he ft regard for her memory. 

"Writers cotempdrary and future univerfally agree 
in attributing to -queen Elizabeth all -the charm's o'f 
feature, figure, elegance, and grace. They like- 
wife acknowledge her extraordinary proficiency in 
the languages ancient and modern, as- alfo in the 
different fciences, and in univerfal hiftory. Her po- 
litical talents, upon a review of the tranfaftions of 
her reign, appear to have been extenfive, and it 
mull be confefied, upon the whple, that .fhe was 
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natural and acquired, to 

Tier cohdudt 



formed by endowments 
govern a great and powerful nation 
at times evinced great ambiguity and duplicity, 

though, from peculiar exigencies, ' it might admit 

of a candid palliation. Her- prevailing foibles 
•were, doubtiefs, ambition, avarice, and jealoufy. 
The latter muft have arifen from an extraordinary 
attachment to favorites ; but if her foibles proved 
fatal to the peace and life of the unfortunate queen 
of Scots, they proved no lefs deftiudtive to the 
queen of England,, who fell avidlim to their un- 
predominance. Her reign is marked 
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by a Wife adminiftration, and Hie may be held up 
as afovereign worthy the admiration of fucceed- 
ing monarchs; for though fhe might have been a 
fallible woman, impartiality mull admit that fhe 
was a great queen. 



Remarkable Occurrences during the Reign of- 

Queen Elizabeth. 

A. TV. ' • >. 

*5 5.9 ■ Apprentices, of London obliged to. wear blue cloaks in 

fummer, , and blue gowns in winter. 

1566; Tiie fpire of St. Paul’s {the timber part, of which was 
. L • 260 feet- high ? and the roof 72a feet long and 140 
feet -broad) burnt down lightning. 

On. .the; i6th -of July there happened a violent -flora of 
, thunder, and .hail/ which dcllroyed 500 acres of corn 
at Chelmsford' in Efiex, ' 

Gunpowder firll made in; England 1 .-’ 

3563 The: Have tradtf- on the co'aft of: Guinea begun by the 

Englifhy * , . 

1565 Knives. firft made in London. ' 

Tobacco firll brought to England., 

*566' The ToandiUion of the Royal; ‘Exchange i'rt London laid 

bySiriTkomasvGrefliam. :*1 V 

: Needles fir It made in England. ... .. { .. • 

1567 Two. maffhab appointed by the citizens of London to 
' ' blear the ilreefs. of vagrants, and 10 fend the lick, lafne 
and blind to the workhoufes and hofpitrals. • : - ‘ 

• Upon.-andnquificioii taken by order of thc qlieen, . only 
; . .58 Scptchjmea Were found in London- : 

l#?' .PfK % ? nh \of : January ‘began drawing the firit' lottery 

mentioned in thd ftngliih hiftory, ' It was to' produce 

* ihohetfor'thb fervice'af government, an d toiitin lied 

■V 1 ’ dr awing/ .night and day ^ till, the :6 th' of .May- 

Book-keeping firft ufed after the Italian, method in Eng- 
» lancL - - ^ 

3$7<J' Th& art of gauging difeovered. -< * : ' 

I ' 
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1571 On the 17th- of February there happened a gre^t earth 

quake in Hereford fhi re, when Marclay hill was I 
moved from the place where it ftoed, and continued in 
motion- two days : it carried along the trees - hedge 
: and flieep, overturned Kynafion chapel, whichftood j 
. its way, left an- Opening forty feet in depth, and thirty- 
two in length, and at laft fettled and formed itfelfiniw 
• . an hill twelve' fathoms high. mt0 

Diffenters firft feparated from the church of England 
177-2 Ma/ksy muffs,, fans,, • and horfe hair for the women 

. ufed in. England.. ^ ^ ’ nm 

The firftPrcfbytenan meeting-houfe In England was 
' ' at Wandfworth in Surrey. Ullc 

1*577' Tho high-iheriff, with 300' other perfons, died fuddenlr 

- f of art'infeftiori canghc from the prifoners at the Oxford 
• r affzcs. 

This year Sir Francis Drake made a voyage round the 

World. 

1 '5 79 Linen-ftaining firft known in England. 

1580 Camhricks aft d: lawns firft worn in England, and reckon* 

;ed a great luxury in drefs. 

Cqache's fill! ufed in England. 

Gregorian calendar firll uf. d in England. 

1583 This pear a very fiiigular piodigy happened in Dorfet* 

ihire. A field of three acres* with the trf-ea and fences- 

. at Black- fnoor-,. moved from thence, paffed over ano- 
ther field, and fettled in the highway to Hearn. 

158^ AVtichoaks firll pi hn ted in England. 

1588- Chatham cheft founded for the relief q£ maimed and fu* 

■ perannuated Englifh mariners.- 

Fire Ihips firll ufed by the Englifh navy, in the general e»* 
gageinent with the Spanifli armada* 

1589. The art of knitting dockings firll pradtifed in England*- 
159a The. band of gentlemen pensioners eJHbliifcedi 
Sari' cloth firfl made in England. 

Iron mills firll erefted in England for cutting iron into 

bars for the ufe of the fmiths. 

Th? firll white paper made in England at Dartford lit 
Kent.- 

* j 
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The moft diffinguiflied perfonages for learning, 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, were the 
following : 

Richard Hooker, fome time mailer of the Tem- 
ple, was one of the moil celebrated winters, of the 
age in which he lived. His ct Ecclefiaftical P'o- 
ct lity” is written with- a claffic Irmplicity, and- 
efteemed one of the completeft works, both for 
ftyle and argument, that ever appeared in theEng- 
1 ifli language. Queen- Elizabeth ufed to call hint 
“ The judicious Hooker.” -He died onthe-fe-- 
cond'of November, 1600. 

Sir Philip Sidney was the delight and admira- 
tion of the court of Elizabeth. He was the orna- 
ment of the univerfity, and appeared with equal 
advantage in a field of battle, at a tournament^ in- 
a private converfiition among , his friends, or i-n-a 
public- charadler as an ambaffador. ; His talents 
were equally adapted to profe or verfe,- to original' 
compofition or tranflation. - He died the fixteenth 

of October, 1586. _ -, 

■ Sir Thomas Bodley was particularly diftihguilli- 
ed as a man of letters j, but much more for the am-" 
pie provifion he made for literature,: by the library 
he founded at Oxford. In 1599?. he openedhis li- 
brary, a maufoleum which will perpetuate hisma-- 
mory as long as books themfelves endure. He died 

the twenty-eight of January, ifiiz. 

- Edmund Spencer, the celebrated author of the. 

“ Fairy Queen,” was the father of the Englilh he- 
roic poem, and of true paftoral poetry in this iflant . 
He llands diftinguiflied from alrnofl: all other poets* 

u„. c, ^ j s (iiftinguilncct 
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by. that faculty by which a poet ^ , 

I from other writers, namely, invention ,5 andexce e 
• all his cotemporaries in harmonious verfin cation. 
The llanza of Spencer, and the old words 
conftatitly occur, contribute to, give that great F° 
an air of peculiarity j and hence all thetiraitauo 
of ’ him referable the -original. ' After the dea 

he lannuifhed withou t a patron. 



Sir Philip Sidney, 
and died in. Want of bread, in i 599 
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From the Beginning of the Reign of JAMES I. to the Reftoration of 
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Accejfion of James I. His .j partial attachment to individuals . Ihftance of indignity to the memory of his 
predeceffors . -James concludes a treaty with Henry IV. of France. Revival of religious dijfentions . 
Equivocal conduct of the king. His arbitrary proceedings. Detection and prevention of the gunpowder- 
plot. Various fates of the confpirators. The king attempts an union of the kingdoms without effect. 
Infur retd ions in- England and Ireland. The rebel Tyrone flies for refuge to Rome y and there dies; Peace 
concluded between Spain and the States of Holland after a war of fifty years. James's eldejl foil Henry 
created prince of Wales. The ajfaffination of Henry the IVth of France. Dijfolution of the Britijh 
parliament. Effects of religious controverfy. Robert Carr introduced to the king , and raifed to the 
highejl honors. Jaynes promotes the civilization and cultivation of Ireland. Death of Henry prince of 
Wales. Cruel fate of Sir Thomas Overbury. Divorce of lady Effex y and her marriage with the earl of Ro - 
chefter , He is di/graced, and fucceeded in the royal favour by George Villiers. Charles created prince 
cf Wales. Sir Walter Raleigh releafed from confinement. He makes _ an expedition to the Spanijh fettle- 
ments y but proves unfuccefsfkl. Returns to England , and is put to death . Death of the qtieen . Charles 
prince of Wales vi/its the court of Madrid. Horrid majfacre at Amboyna. .An expedition is projected 
for the relief of the Palatinate , which mi] 'carries through the perfidy of the French . Death and charac- 
ter of Janies I. 



A. D. 

1603. 




AMES of Scotland had the good for- 
tune of fucceeding to the crown of Eng- 
•land' at a time, when that kingdom had 
arrived at it’s fummit of glory. Elis 
'right of acceffion was confirmed by universal plau- 
dits on his being proclaimed, according to cuftom, 
at the in oft populace places in the metropolis. t But - 
‘he had no fooner afeended the throne, than he fe- 
lefted, as objects of his peculiar favour and at- 
tachment, thofe of the nobility who had fagnalized 
themfelves in efpoufing the caufe of his mother. 
The earl of Northumberland, with the lords Tho- 
mas and Henry Howard, and the lord Montjoy, 
were made privy counsellors, notwithftanding their 
being ftrongly fufpedled of popery 5 indeed, the 
Howard family in general were gratified with titles 
and'preferments, by which it plainly appeared, that 
James highly diiapproved of the behaviour of Eli- 
zabeth towards t ie duke of Norfolk and his fa- 
mily. His difapprobation of the principles and 
* conduit of the late queen carried him indeed be- 
yond the bounds of duty and decorum , for fuch 
was the contempt with which, in reality, he treated 
her memory, .that he neither went into mourning 
himfel'f, nor would admit any perfon into his pre- 

Nof an individual of 
'any confideration, who had fuffered from their at- 
tachment to the unfortunate Mary, efcaped his no- 
tice, for in fix weeks after his arrival in England, 
he is fuppofed to have conferred the honour of 
knighthood on no lefs than two. hundred and thirty- 
feven perfons* Nay, fo far from following the ex- , 
ample of his predecefTor in the partial beftowal of 
honors, James was fo profuie of honours and tU- 
ticles, as to occafion apafquinade’s being affixed to. 
one of the doors of St. Paul’s, in which was pro- 
pofed, an art for afli fling frail memories in retaining 
the titles of the upftart nobility. 

This prepofleflion in favour of particular per- 

XT a 



Amongft thefe the duke 



fence in a mourning habit. 



fons, not from any inherent merit or fuperiority of 
character, but from mere caprice, or a cafual af- 
• cendancy in point of birth, never prevailed more 
than throughout the whole reign of this prince, 
who .appears to have been little actuated by the 
maxims of found policy, but wholly governed by 
fancy and inclination. 'By the very unpopular niea* 
fure of importing great numbers of his northern 
friends, and advancing them to polls of dignity 
and emolument about his perfon, he- incurred the 
difapprobation of many of the moft powerful of 
his Englifh fubje&s, which terminated at length 
in his own difadvantage. 

of Lenox, the earl of Marr, the lord Plume, the 
lord Kinlofs, Sir George Hume, and fecretary El- 
phinftone, were admitted into the Englifh privy 
council 1 after which Sir George Hume was made 
earl of Dunbar 5 Hay was created firfl vifeount 
Doncafter, and then dignified with the title of earl 
of Carlifle j and Ramfay was preferred to the earl- 
dom of Holdernefs. 

At the inftance of thofe very perfons on whom 
the honors were conferred, thefe promotions were 
made preparatory to the coronation, which was fo- 
lemiiized at Weftminfter on the twenty -fifth day of 
July, by Whitgift,-archbiIl'iop of Canterbury ; but 
as the king, though familiar with his friends and 
courtiers, hated the tumult of a mixed multitude, 
and was fond of tranquillity and eafe, a proclama- 
tion was publifhed, forbidding all perfons to refoit 
to the ceremony, except the nobility, the lord- 
mayor, aldermen, and common council of the city 
of Londop. Indeed, this proclamation was jufti-* 
liable on the fcore of prudent precaution, as the 
plague ragepd at this time with fuch fury in London, 
that thirty thoufand died of it within the compais 
of a year. H * 

To compenfate for the partiality evident in k- 
vifhing honors and titles upon his countrymen, 
a N ' Tames 
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James thought it expedient to continue the great a mo 
officers of ftate, on the late queen’s demife, in dome I 
their refpedive departments of government, 10 that ■ King 
the whole adminiftration of affairs abroad and at to ov 

home was vetted in the hands of Engliih fubjeAs. the tl 
Among others, fecretary Cecil, fon of the famous ne “jff 
Burleigh, was created lord Effendon, and after- with I 
wards earl of Sali/bury, and maintained an extra- . authe: 
ordinary influence both at court, and in the cabinet, is me 
As Cecil muff naturally have incurred the odium could 
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of James from the avowed part his father had ta- 
ken in the perfecucion of queen Mary, his con-' 
tinuance in office, notwithftanding his political 
abilities were generally cohfelfed, was matter of 
univerfal furprize. Befides, Cecil himfelf had ftre- 
nuoufly oppofed the power of the earl of Effex, 
whom- James profeffedly confidered as a martyr to 
the Scotch fucceffion. The fad is this: Cecil who 
knew mankind, and was veried in thofe arts which 
generally prevail, had, on the firll approach of Eli- 
zabeth’s diflblu tion, ingratiated himfelf with James, 
without the knowledge of the queen or' any of her 
minifters, and thereby paved the way for the conti- 
nuance of his favours. Having once ingratiated 
himfelf, he obtained the entire confidence of his 
fovereign, who being a weak as well as vain prince, 
was moulded at pleafure by this fubtle courtier. 

The eyes of all the catholic princes in Europe 
. were fixed upon James, as the fon of a queen who 
died a martyr to their religion ; and mighty expec- 
tations were formed of his reviving the liipre- 
macy of the holy; fee in England. Accordingly, 

• ambaffadors arrived from alinoft all the catholic 
princes and ftates to congratulate the king on his 
acceffion to the throne, and enter into new trea- 
ties, as well as form frefh alliances, with him. 
Among the reft, Henry IV. of France, wil- 
ling to found his inclinations, fent over the 



a moll profound tranquillity, both foreign and 
domeftic,. fome noblemen about the perfon of the 
king received intelligence that a plot was formed 
to overturn the government, and to place upon 
the throne of England, lady Arabella Stuart, 
nearly allied to the king, and defcended equally 
with him from Henry VII. But as there is no 
authentic account upon record, fo the whole 
is merely conjectural, and founded only ..on what 
could be gathered from the report of the 
times. The principal perfons concerned in it, are 



^ # ~ # « J ' 

ling to found his inclinations, fent over the 

marquis of Rofne, afterwards created duke of 

Sully, the moft celebrated politician in the 

French court. 



I ljpd to have been Watfon and Clarke, two popifh 
priefts, lord Grey, a puritan, lord Cobham, a man 
of a wavering and impetuous temper, together 
with Sir Walter Raleigh, and Sir Edward Parham. 
It appears very Arrange, that Raleigh, who had ever 
ftrenuoufly exerted himfelf againft Spain, fhould 
aft in confederacy with papifts ; yet it is recorded,' 
that he and Cobham were particularly charged with 
promoting the caufe of popery, by diftributing a 
very confiderable fum of money among the dif- 
affeded in England. As Rffieigh, Grey and Cob- 
ham, were generally believed, after the demife of 
Elizabeth, to have oppofed the fucceffion of James, 
till conditions fhould be fettled with him, they 
1 were extremely obnoxious to the -court and mi- 
niilry ; hence fome have inferred, that this plot 
was merely a contrivance of Cecil, in order to rid 
himfelf of his old friends.,, who were now become 
his inveterate enemies. But in fad, nothing can 
: be inferred with, precifion, or deduced with any 
reafonable ground from the detail, either abftraft- 
edly or generally confidered 5 as for its motley r«- 
prefentation, and the jarring principles and inter- 
efts of the parties fuppofed to be concerned, it 
bears very little femblance of truth. 

The old difputes between the proteftant and 
popifb parties, were now revived. The latter 
upon the acceffion of James, flattered themfelves 



in the that the papal fupremacy would be reftored in 

England: but, as he gave them to underftand the 



This ambaffador, whole confequence was much contrary, which equally difgufled the papifts, as 



raifed by his own merit, and extenfive power and 
dominion over his mailer, propofed a league with 
the king of England in conjundion with Venice, 
the United Provinces, and the northern potentates, 
to invade the Auftrian dominions on allfides, and 
. humble the lawlefs ambition of that arrogant fa- 
mily. But as the penetration of the French am- 
baffador foon difeerned * that James was averfe to 
the noife and tumult of war, he was obliged to 
defift from his former propofal, and to coricert 
meafures with the Englilh miniftry for the fecu- 
rity of the United Provinces. It was therefore agreed 
between the powers of France and England, that 
James and Henry lhould permit the Dutch to 
raife troops in their' refpedive dominions, and 
fhould fupply the republic with the fum of one 
million, four hundred thoufand livres a- year, for 
the maintenance 'of their forces; that the whole 



it gave • encouragement to the proteftants. 

A. D. 1604. To adjuft thele matters in an 
amicable peaceable, manner, the king appointed a 
meeting of the refpedive parties at Hampton* 
court, to proceed to a debate on the different 
topics. The conference was held in the begin- 
ning of this year, and the king, who took a confi- 
derable part in it, gave ftrong proofs of his theo- 
logical knowledge, and fpoke with great prec;- 
lion and weight of argument on the fubjed. The 
puritans vainly imagined, that their fovereign, 
who had been educated in Scotland, and pro felled 
a frncere attachment to the church there eftablifh* 
ed, would at lead mitigate the feverity of fonj® 
laws enacted againft them ; but they were extremely 
: miftaken in their conjedure, for James, having 
obferved in many of the puritanical clergy, a ftrong 
republican fpirit, and an averfion to monarchy aa 



fum lhould be advanced by Henry, but that the well as hierarchy, determined to prevent the lpreacl- 
third part lhould be deduded for a debt due by ing of that fed. 
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him to Elizabeth; and that if the Spaniards at- 
tacked either of the princes, they lhould affift each 
other ; Henry with an army of ten thoufand men, 
and James with an army of fix thoufand. 

A treaty founded on fo fofid a bafis, and con- 
firmed by articles apparently advantageous to the 

refpedive parties concerned, feemed to promife a 

permanent peace, and the continuance of thofe 
bleffin’gs with which it is generally attended 



The refult of this debate after a variety of P r0 ' 
politions were ftated, arguments adduced,, .an 
inferences drawn, by the advocates for the hie- 
rarchy on the one part, and thofe of the ]pu J tan j 
cal fed on the other, it was the king’s decided op 
nibn in favour of the former, to the general 1 
guft of the latter, which was not- a little augmen 
ed by his maiefty’s enforcing the caufe of . 

i. • J 7 » * r i*_ maxims* 



But as human affairs are ever ttuduating, amidtt 



is generally attended, hierarchy by citing one of his favourite maxim 
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titioned the king, notwithftanding his late rigor- 
ous behaviour towards them, for greater liberty 
and indulgencies 5 but as he was attached to the 
contrary principles, all their remonftrances and pe- 
titions were ineffectual. ' — 

However attached James might appear to the 
hierarchy, or even the papal fupremacy, he could 
by no means admit of the jefuitical tenet of the 
pope’s unlimited power over crowned heads. As 
he therefore deemed it neceffary, for the num- 
ber of his fubjeCts who were zealoufly attached to 
.the reformed religion, to proceed in fome refpeft 
againft the papifts, a proclamation was publifhed, 
commanding all jeluits and other catholics, hav- 
ing any orders from foreign powers, to depart the 
kingdom within a limited time. But as a kind of 
falvo for this rigorous ediCt, his fubjefts in other 
matters, were left to their own entire option as to 
the embracing or rejecting of any doCtrine, tenet, 
or ceremony, from which his attachment to the po- 
pifh religion was inferred by all difpaffionate, 
thinking perfons, who law through his duplicity 
and ambiguity in the whole tranfaCtion. But the 
policy, ambiguity, fallacy and inconfiftency of 
this monarch, may be beft drawn from a due at- 
tention to the following fpeech delivered in parlia- 
ment, and cited here as forcibly illullrative of his 
general charaCtpr. 

When I have done all that I can for you, I do 
c< nothing but that which I am bound to, and am 
<c accountable to God flhould I do the contrary ; 
cc fori acknowledge, * that the greateft and .moft 
<c eflential diffeience between a rightful king and 
an ufurping tyrant, is this 5 that whereas the 
proud and ambitious tyrant doth think, that his 
kingdom and people are. only ordained for the 
gratification of , his defircs and umeafonable ap- 
petites 5 the righteous and juft king doth, on the 
contrary, acknowledge, that he himfelf is only 
ordained for promoting the wealth of his people, 
ce and that his greateft and principal happinefs muft 
fC confift in their profperity. If you be rich, I 
“ cannot be poor * if you be happy,. I cannot be 
unfortunate * and I proteft, tiat your welfare 
fC jfhall be the conftant objeCt of my ftudy and at- 
ee tendon. That I am a fervant is moft true, and 
<e that as I am head and governor of all the people 
<c in my dominions, confidering them in number 
<c and in different ranks ; fo if we will take the 
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cc 

cc 



cc 



<c 



cc 



cc 



cc 



cc 



people as one body and mafs, then as the head is 
, <f ordained for the body, and not the body for the 
head, fo. muft a righteous king acknowledge 
<<r himfelf to be ordained for his people, and not 
his people for him * for although a king and peo- 
ple be relative, yet can he be no king if he want 
people and fubjefts. But there be many people 
in the world that want a king ; wherefore, I will 
never be afh aimed to confefs it my principal ho- 
nour, to be the great fervant of the common- 
wealth, and ever think the profperity thereof 

I have already ob- 
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cc 



cc 



cc 



my greateft felicity, 
“ ferved.” 



as 



From this fpeech it is evident, that the principles 
of James concerning the duties of a rational being 
placed in authority, and entrufted with the govern- 
ment of mankind, were, upon the whole, juflly 
ounded; though they appear to have had very lit- 
tle or no influence over his general conduft and 
charafter. It affords, indeed, a leffon of inftruc- 
tion to the greateft monarch, who by following the 
fame, muft enfure renown and affefhion to them 
felves, and liberty and happinefs to their fubjefts, 



which can never be more effectually promoted than 
by an equipoize of prerogative in the one fcale, 
and privilege in the other. 

Notwithftanding the excellent maxims Inculcated 
in this fpeech, it was fo far from anfwering the pur- 
pofe of a general conciliation of parties, that it in- 
curred the difpleafure of all but the zealous parti- 
zans of the church of England, whofe principal 
aim was to ruin the intereft of the Puritans. Nor 
was it long before the praftices of James, which,, 
from their being diametrically oppolite to thofe 
maxims of government he had laid down in his 
fpeech, proved the fallacy and duplicity of the 
royal author: nay, fuch was his conduft, that thePro- 
teftants in general- began to fufpeft his attachment 
to popery. Indeed he foon began to aver his 
principles openly $ for when he iffued writs for 
fummoning the parliament, he publifhed a pro- 
clamation, enjoining his fubjects not to chufe any 
outlaw for their reprefentative, and added, cf If 
<c any perfon take upon him the place of a 
cc knight, citizen, or burgefs, not being duly 
<c elefted, according to the laws and ftatutes in. 
“ that cafe made and provided, he Jfhall be fined 



cc 



and imprifoned for the fame.” 



Nothing could more effefhially tend to fap the 
foundation of the liberty of the lubjeft, than an 
edift, vefting the king’s proclamation with the 
authority of a ftatute conftitutionally 




throughout both houfes of parliament, and {tamp- 
ed with the royal fignets, and more efpeciaily, as, 
upon this occafion, touching the right of eleftion. 
Sir Francis Goodwin being declared duly elefted 
knight of the fhire for the county of Bucks, after 
a full hearing of a petition of Sir John Fortefcue, 
the king commanded the commons to re-confider 
the cafe, and to hold a conference with the judges, 
though they had refufed to treat with the lords on 
the fubjeft. He peremptorily enjoined this anti- 
conftitutional conference, and in iffuing his man- 
date, adopted the phrafe cc abfolute king,” which 
the commons very naturally conftrued. as defigned 
to introduce arbitrary and defpotic meafures, and, 
in fa£t, overturn the former fyftetn of govern- 
ment* however, for the prefent, to gratify the 
king, they appointed a committee to hold a con- 
ference with the judges on the fubjeft of the lega- 
lity of the late eleftion. But James-, to evade 
what he might deem inexpedient to enforce fo fud- 
denly, propofed to rejeft the petitions of the pre- 
fent claimants, and ifiue. a writ fox the choice of 
another reprefentative. 

The grand point agitated in this feffion was, 
the propofed union of the kingdoms of England 
and Scotland 5 but the late arbitrary and illegal 
proceedings fo difgufted the members, that no re- 
monftrances nor arguments could prevail upon- 
them to agree to his favourite fcheme, thotigh he 
ordered himfelf to be proclaimed king of Great 
Britain, and quartered the crofs of St. Andrew 
with that of St. George in the Englifh flag. When 
the king, therefore, found he could not bring them 
to compliance, according to his ufual cuftom, he 
exerted the royal prerogative, and having, in a 
fullen ftyle, informed them that he ftood in need 
of no pecuniary aid, gave orders to the chancel- 
lor for their prorogation, 

A due attention to the general conduit of this 
prince refpeiting both his words and actions, can- 
not fail to difeover aprevailing difpofition, not only 
to the exertion of defpotic power, but the revival 
of its deteftable appendage, popifh fuperftition. 

This 
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This is evident not meerly from the treaty 

concluded and figned at London between England 
and Spain, but from the immediate recall, on his 
acceffion, of all the letters of marque granted by 
queen Elizabeth, before terms of peace had been 
even propofed on the part. of Spain ; as if, becaufe 
king of Scotland, he had finifhed the war be- 
tween the two kingdoms, without any articles of 
treaty or agreement. Unhappily - for James; his 
pufillanimity , his Indolence* arid his love di a mu le- 
nient, ever prevented him ' frorri making any pro- 
grefs in the knowledge dr -praftice of foreign po- 
litics, and, in a , fhort time, ! leffened • that regard 
which the neighbouring nations had paid to his il- 
luftrious pred eceffor. Indeed;' from the whole' te- 
nor of his proceedings,- and particularly a par- 
tial attachment to adulatory fycophants, now fe~ 
lifted as objefts of his favorable regard, he gave 
great difguft to his English fubjefts in general. 

A. D. L605. This year ftands .memorable in 
the annals of hiftory, for a.tranfaftion that blots 
the principles which fuggefted it, and the : charac- 
ters of the mifcreants who undertook the plan and 
execution of it, 1 with an indelible ftjgma. It was 
fuggefted by popifh malice, and undertaken bypo- 
pifli bigots and defperadoes by them fuborned. 

Many of the adherents to the Catholic caufe, 
having been difappoirited in their expectations of 
favour and indulgence on the aeceflion of king 
James to the throne of England, entered into a 
confederacy for exterminating at one fatal ftroke,, 
the king, royal family, and the major part of the ' 
members. of both Eotifes of parliament, by an ex- 
plofibn of gunpowder, and this- diabolical plan was - 
from thence denominated^ cc The gumpowder 
plot/ 4 1 ' ' ■ ' ‘ * - • 

Some of the confpirators .were men of birth a : nd 
1 fortune , and one Catefbyy who had a large eftate, 
had already expended a cbnfidefible ium in feveral 
voyages to* the* court of Spain, in order to intro- 
duce an army of Spaniards into England, for 
overturning the then government, ' and introdu- 
cing the Roman catholic religion 5 but being ;d if- 
appointed in his defign, hecommunicated this plan, 
to Piercy, a defeendant of the illuffrious houfe of 
Northumberland, who, at firft, propofed in pre- 
ference the affaGinatipn of the king, but was fo on- 
brought over to the more , effectual fcheme of 'the 
grin-powder plot, as : comprizing the whole'cirole 
of their enemies, • ’■ • 

The leaders of the confederacy having now una- 
nimoufly agreed upon the means of executing their 
horrid defign, imparted the fame to the whole ca- 
• bal, who were bound to fecrecy 'by the molt. fo- 
ie-nan oaths, regardlefs ' of the dire confequences 
of fo fatal a projeft, -/ 

Some indeed from a ferupuious regard for thole- 
of the fame perfuafion,. obferved, that in the exe- 
cution of the fcheme* many Catholics -mu ft fall, 
either as members, of parliament or belonging to the 
king’s Juke ; but Tefmond, a jefuit, and Garnet 
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munication, they might undermine that very p] ace 
and there lay the preparatory train of powder* 
Every art and ftratagem was devifed, that could 
prevent fufpicion, or expedite the work, in the pro, 
fecution of which they were fo indefatigable, that 
in a fliort time they had dog fo far through the 
wall, as to be able to hear a noife on the° other 
fide; 

f 

For .the neceffary purpofe. of difguife, Guy 
Fawkes, who had ferved in the Spanilh army,. upon 
this oceafion perfonated Piercy’s footman, and was 
difpatched to make enquiry, and returned with the 
favourable report, that a noife proceeded from a 
vault below the houfe. of lords; that a magazine 
of coals had been kept there, and that when the 
coals were fold off, the vault would be let to the 
higheft bidder. The opportunity was immediately 
. feized ; the place hired by Piercy; thirty-fix bar- 
rels of gun-powder depofited in it; the whole 
concealed with faggots and billets ; the doors of 
the cellar boldly thrown open and every body. al- 
lowed accefs, as if it contained nothing dangerous 
or tin'ufual. In order to obviate effectually every 
barrier that might oppofe their defign of extirpa- 
ting the whole royal family, it was refolved to af- 
faflinate the young duke of York, and immediately 
to proclaim the infant princefs Elizabeth queen of 
England. The period fixed upon for. the perpe- 
tration of this horrid maftacre, was the fifth of No- 
vember, .but the execution was prevented by a 
providential ftroke unforefeen by this accurfed ca- 
bal. 

One of the confpirators, deftrous of having the 
life of lord Mdnceagle, a Catholic, foil to lord 
Morley, wrote to him, warning him to avoid 
coming to the houfe. Struck with fuch alarming 
information, lord Monteagle hefitated for fame 
time, but at length deemed, it mold expedient to 
lay the matter before lord Salifbury, fecretary of 
ftate, who was as much perplexed concerning it, as 
the nobleman from whom he had received the in- 
telligence, till he came to a refolurion o f laying it 
officially before the lung. James, conceiving the 
import to bear too great a femblance of truth, laid 
the letter before the council, who unanimoully con- 
curring in the neceffity of inveftigating an affair 
fo very momentous, on Monday the fourth of No- 
vember, . the earl of Suffolk, lord chamberlain, 
whofe office it was to fee all things prepared for the 
king’s coming, taking lord Monteagle- with him, 
entered the vault, where he obferved great piles of 
wood and faggots.. As' there appeared a. greater 
quantity than the landlord could- pofiibly want for 
his own ufe, the chamberlain enquired of him, to 
whom all that wood belonged; and being, informed 
that it,wa9 the property of one Mr. Piercy, he be- 
gan to entertain fufpicions ; knowing him to be ■' 

! rigid papift, and further perfuaded, as that was not 
his refidence, he could have no domeftic ufe i°f 
fo extraordinary a ftock of wood. * . . 

To. make trial, however, of the ground of their 



fuperior of that order in England, foon filenced fufpicions, notice was lent’to Sir Thomas Kheyet, 
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their doubts, .and. convinced them that the fac'recl 
. caule required .that the innocent muft in this cafe 
be faeriftced with the guilty. Thefe confultations 
were held in the ipring and fu miner of thepreceed- 
,.ing year, and intended R> have- been carried into 
' execution towards- the clofe of. the prefent. 

.f It had been determined by the confederates, that 
Piercy, who at that time belonged to the band of 
penfioners, ftiould hire a houfe contiguous to the ■ 
fpot, on which the grand affembly of the nation ! 
was to be convened; fo that by means- of com- 

5 



a neighbouring juftice of the peace, who appoint- 
ing a proper guard of fokiiers to be ready, wen 
with., them to the fpot at the dead of night, am aj 
the entrance of the vault, met Fawkes juft 
out, having completed, all his preparations. 1 
guard immediately feized him, and removing 
faggots, difeovered the powd,er. The matches a 
every thing neceffary for firing the train, were o 

in the pockets of Fawkes ; but the hardene 
'intrepid villain, confcious that hq had no 
mercy, daringly avowed his . defign, and expi 
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the utmoft regret that he had not carried it into ex- 
ecution. When brought before the council* he 
behaved in the fame refraftory manner, nor could 
promifes or threats make him difcover one of his 
affiociates, declaring a he was ready to die, and 
<c had rather fuffer ten thouiand deaths, than wil- 
<c lingly accufe his matter or any other. 5 ' This 
obftinacy continued for two or three days; but 
being imprifoned, his refolution at length failed, 
and he revealed the whole plot. Lord Salifbury, 
who left upon record a circumftantial narrative of 
this infernal tranfaftion, items to give the earl of 
Suffolk, lord chamberlain, the whole merit of the 
dilcovery, frankly acknowledging for his own part, 
that he could not conceive it poffible forfo infernal 
a defign to enter the heart of man. 

Various was the fate of the mifcreant confede- 
rates. Catefby, Piercy, and others, being informed ,j 
of the dilcovery, fled into Warwicklhire ; where Sir 
Everard Digby was already in arms, in order to 
feize the princefs Elizabeth ; but this defign was 
prevented by her taking refuge in Coventry; and 
the whole body hattily repaired to Hoi beach, the 
feat of Sir Stephen Littleton, on the borders of 
Staffordshire. Here they were befet by the high 
fberifF of the county at the head of a numerous 
guard ; and their cafe* being defperate, they boldly 
determined to fell their lives as dearly as poffible 
to the aflailants. Catefby and Piercy fell upon 
the fpot ; Digby and feveral others of inferior note, 
were taken, prifoners, conveyed to London, and 
after trial publicly executed. The earl of Nor- 
thumberland was fined thirty thoufand pounds, be- 
caufe among the grounds of fulpicion, he had ad- 
mitted Piercy into the band of gentlemen pension- 
ers, without tendering him the cuttomary oaths. 
The lord Monteagle had a confiderable penfion for 
life, as a reward for his diligence in tracing and 
finally difeovering this horrid confpiracy. 

Such was the infatuated attachment of the king 
topopifh principles, that in defiance of this flagrant 
evidence of the diabolic malignity of their influ- 
ence, he ftill entertained the ftrongett prepoffeffion 
in their favour, as appeared by his fpeech to the 
parliament on the 9th of November. On this occa- 
fion he obferved, that though the confpirators had 
been induced to undertake the horrid attempt, it 
ffiiould not be thence inferred that Catholics in ge- 
neral were capable of fo atrocious and complicated 
a crime ; adding, that while with one hand he 
chaftized the guilty, with the other he would ftill 
protect and fupport the innocent. Though this de- 
claration might argue an apparent liberality of fen<- 
timent, common prefervation mutt have dictated 
the neceflity of prudent caution at fuch a junc- 
ture. 

A, D. 1606. The prodigality of James was 
fuch, added to his partiality for favorites, thatnot- 
withftanding the continual' grant of confiderable- 
fupplies from his parliament, his finances were ever 
in a reduced flate. 

The feflion opened on the 2 ad of January, and 
the topic which principally engroffed attention, 
was the propofed union of the two kingdoms ; but 
this could not be effected by the mo ft preffimg in- 
fiances of the king, enforced by an excellent 
fpeech delivered by Sir Francis Bacon, folicitor- 
general ; as the people continued to perfift in their 
prejudices, and avow their hatred to the Scottifh 
nation. An aft was then patted for a more ftrift 
execution of the laws againft popifh recufants, and- 
a mitigation of thofe enafted againft the Protef- 
tants. The king, contrary to his inclination, was 
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Commotions were excited this 
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compelled to affix the royal fignature to this aft, to 
gratify the parliament for their 
plies. 

A. D. 1607. 
year in various parts of the kingdom, at the in- 
ftance of one John Reynolds, and proclamati- 
ons were iffiued, commanding the rebels to difperfe ; 
but, as they did not obey, a party was lent tochaf- 
tize them, which they effefted with fhedding as ' 
little blood as poffible. At length, in confequence 
of a promife that their grievances fliould be re- 
dreffied, they fubmitted, and feveral of the ring- 
leaders were convifted of high treafon and exe- 
cuted. 

Thefe commotions were however trifling in their 
. nature and confequences to the alarming infurrec- 
tions, which were revived in Ireland, where the 
earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnel had confpired to 
feize the cattle of Dublin, and to make a general 
maffiacre of the Englifh families fettled in that 
kingdom. Their defign being difeovered, a relation 
of Tyrone was inftigated to commence a fuit againft, 
him, for part of his ettate ; and the council of Ire- 
land, pretending that the caufe was too weighty for, 
their decifion, referred it to that of England, ho-, 
ping that Tyrone might be brought thither and im~ . 
prifoned in the Tower; but he excufed himfelf 
from the journey, and offered to fend over his pa- 

by a perfon who perfectly underftood his con-- 
This arch-rebel during the former as well* 
as prefent reign, found means however to evade the* 
ftroke ofjuftice, by flying to the fanftuary of the 

he foon after 



pers, 

cerns. 



papal fee, in which afylum, 
the debt of nature. 



paid . 



A. D. 1608. Nothing memorable occurred 
this year, except fome initances of ieverity exercifed 
towards a few of the principals of the Romi(h 
church ; and the death of Thomas Sackville, earl 
of Dorfet, who was fucceeded in his poll of lord 
treafurer, by Robert Cecil, earl of Salifbury, a 
convenient tool for fupplying the king in immenfe 
fums to proftitute on his fycophants and country* 
men. 

A , D. 1609. This year commenced with an. 
event that affefted the interefts of the different po- • 
tentates of Europe, This was the conclufion of a 
war which had been profecuted between Spain and 
the United States, for a great courfe of years, 
and which was now terminated 



now terminated by 
the powers of England and France, 
aft not of choice, 
of 



means of 
It was an 

but compulfion on the part, 
the Spanifh monarch, who, alarmed at the 
increafe of the naval power of the Hollanders, re- 
luftantly confented to acknowledge their indepen- 
dence. 

James now attempted to enforce the doftrine 
of paffive obedience and non-refiftance, by patro- 
nizing literary effays on that fubjecl,. and re-, 
taining fome hirelings to propagate notions repug- 
nant to the liberties of his Engl ifh fubj efts. 

A. D. 1610. The king was defirous of obtain- 
ing a fupply, and the commons were determined to. 
circumfcribe his exorbitant prerogative. . Salifbury, 
who was lately advanced to the exalted ftation of 
lord treafurer, in order to enforce the grant of a 
fupply, reprefented the king’s gracious intention 
of redreffing the grievances of his people, the vaft 
fums expended in keeping a formidable armament,- 
and quelling the fire rebellion in Ireland.. To 
thefe arguments, he added the three numerous 
houfholds, which the king was obliged to main- 
tain, for himfelf, for the queen, and for the prince, 
of Wales ; and affirmed, that Elizabeth, during 
4. Q her 
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her reign, had; made great appropriations of the 
crown lands ;- an expedient, which though it iup- 
plied her prefent wants, without bi-uithenng her 
people, extremely increafed the neceflt'cies of her 
fucceffor. Thefe, with many other inftances, he 
cited, and from 'them inferred the indifpeniabk 

expediency of an immediate fubfidy. 

But this eloquent parade of a pliant miniuei: by 
no means exempted his mailer from the cenfure of 
exceffive prodigality ; however,, the parliament de- 
clined an abfolure refufal, and voted him one fub- 
fidy and one fifteenth, which would hardly amount 
to one hundred thoufand pounds, and was not the 
fixth part of what had been demanded on the pre- 
fent occafion, wifely arguing,, that the nation be- 
ing then in a Hate of profound, peace at home and 
abroad, its exigencies could neither be fo nume- 
rous nor fo pr effing, as they had neceffarily been in 

of war and inteftine commotions. The 



times 



Several 



king’s defire of creating his eldeft fon. Henry,, 
prince of ’Wales, gave rife to warm parliamentary 

debates during the courfe of this feffion. 
obje&ions were ftarted to this creation* as by the 
profufions of late reigns, the revenues of that prin- 
cipality were greatly diminilhed. The debts of 
the crown were urged as fo. many reafons why the 
expences of the king ought not to be increafed,, 
and it was infinuatcd to him, that the jurifdiction 
of a prince of Wales, when exercifed by him in 
erfon,. would clafh with that of the crown of Eng- 




and. But thefe arguments had no force with the 
king, who therefore peremptorily created his fon 
prince of Wales, duke of Cornwall, and earl) of 
Chefter, and fettled upon him an immenfe income 
to fupport the dignity of his blood and titles. 

The prince maintained an amiable character, 
poffieffing many accomplifhments mental and per- 
fonalj, and: purfuvng fuch {Indies and manly exer- 
cifes, as were neceffary to form him for the impor- 
tant and elevatedfiank, which he feemed by Provi- 
dence defignedi to fill. 

The attention of Europe was fcon called to an 
extraordinary, event that happened in France. This 
was the affaffination of Flenry IV. by the .poniard 
of a' fanatic named Ravaillac. This prince, who 
had acquired iraiverfal fame for his valour and- wif- 
'dom, was on the point of atchieving a grand ex- 
ploit, which would have altered the face of things 
in Europe, when his noble defign was prevented by 
a. frantic enthufiaft, who facrificed his own life,, and 
that of the prince, to hi& unbounded bigotry and 
unreafonable prejudices. The villhin, on his exa- 
mination, boldly confefled affaffinating the king, 
becaufe he did not take up arms againft the Hugo- 
nots, and affirmed, that his making war againft the 
pope,, was the fame as making war againft God., 
The king of Engl'and fecretly approved the 
caufe for which the a (Tallin was executed; how- 
ever, as the Jiefuits were univerfally fuppofed to be 
concerned in.it* in, order to remove fo dangerous a 
fed of men- from, his perfon, he iffued a ( proclama- 
tion, commanding all Jefuits to quit the kingdom, 
and all recufants to keep themfel'ves at the diftance 
of tea miles from, the court.. He then caufed the 
■juftices of peace in all the counties to adminifter 

the oath of allegiance which had gaffed in the third 

year of his- reign, and which, without regard to any 

particular religion, eftablilhed the independfencyof 

the crown againft the court of Rome, and all other 
powers whatever. 

^ Though James, from liis general conduct and 



exerting a laudable care for the trade and navio- at ; 0r ! 
of the nation, encouraging ingenious men to°make 
dlfcoveries, eredting large ftore-houfes, and, by hi? 
diredtion, bringing naval architeaure into a greater 
perfeaion than it ever had been known in England • 
or perhaps in Europe. But after all thefe itrenu! 
ous endeavours to promote the opulence arid dri* 
nity of the nation, fo exceffive had been his profu- 
fion„ that from the exigencies of the ftate, i C WM - 
found expedient to call the parliament together at a 
very early feafen, and to ftate the urgency of af- 
fairs as a plea for granting confidmble and fpeedy 
1 fupplies. After long and tedious debates on that 
hackneyed and difagreeable fubjedt, it does not ap- 
pear that any thing decifive was refolved upon- 
however, it may be inferred from the king's dif- 
lolving it by poclamation, after a. feffion of about 
ten weeks, that their proceedings were not highly- 
approved by the fovereign.. 

A. D. 1 6 x i . A foreign incident occurred thi$ 

year concerning fome religious matters, which ap- 
peared greatly to intereft king James, and rou zed 
him to the exertion of his utmoft ability as well as 

refolution. Indeed, it eventually proved of the ut- 
moft moment to the ftates of Europe in general. 

Tire famous theologift Arminius had been chofere 
divinity-profeffor at Leyden, and had been accufed 
by the difcipiles of Calvin, with afferting the doc- 
trine of free-will, and denying that of predefti- 
nation., 

The dil'ciples of Arminins before the death of 
their leader in x6o8, feemed to have the Bed of the 

0 

argument. He was fucceeded by Vorftius, who 
had publifhed feveral treatifes in defence of Armi- 
nian principles. But as- he advanced fome tenets, 
repugnant to the opinion of king James, who was 
a mighty cafuift in theological matters,heo(Eciou(ly 
influenced the ftates to deprive him of his profef- 
forlbip, though he defifted from any further profe- 

“ that he left the burn.- 

0C 



cution, charitably hinting 

ing of Vorftius for his blafphemies and atheifrre 
cc to their chriftian wifdom, though he was per- 
u fuaded- that no heretic ever more deferved the 
cc flames..” The States, however, had too muck 
of the milk of humanity, as well as the genuine, 
fpirit of chriftianity, to condemn a man for his 
private opinion, and therefore railed the profeffor 
to a higher rank in another univerfity. 

After the diffolution ofthelaft parliament, fo'oh- 
noxious to the king, nothing prevailed at court, 
but hilarity, diffipation, and profufion. To gra- 
tify his majelly, who had ever a propenfityto.it 
favorite (from what motive we are not to deter- 
mine) fome fycophants around his perfon .intro-- 
duced to him one Robert Carr, a young Scot of an 
ancient and honourable family. This- youth. at- 
tracted the notice of his majefty, by happening t» 
break his leg by a fall from his. horle in a tourna- 
ment. James,, ftruck with the- perfon of the un- 
fortunate adventurer,, paid him a vifit while be lay 
ill of the fracture, and fo rapid was the progrefs 
of his regard, that, upon has recovery, he became 
■ the growing favourite at court. His perfon was 
i handlbme, his years not above twenty ; he was.ex- 
’ tremely ambitious, but profoundly ignorant; in 
fhort, he- was a compound of every vice that can 
difgrace human nature. Honourg.and riches were 
foon heaped upon this minion,, and he quickly be- 
came the- channel, through which all favours pane 
from the kingto his fubjedls. On the ninth of Apnl 



„ -nr • f ■ *-> - he was advanced to the dignity, of viftount K» 

• fiir^hi? l of , gc f mm u ei ? c was extremely cen- cjiefter, and treafurerof Scotland, and afterwards 
Weable* he acquired much noouhrit-v thi* 
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popularity this year by inftalied knight of the garter 
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But this feafon of fefHvity, indolence, and the 
indulgence of the ignoble paffions, was fucceeded 
by an event, which will ever reflect honour on that 
. part of the reign of this monarch at lead:, in which 
it happened. This was the iettlement of Ireland, 
in which he had been feriouily engaged, ever fince 
his acceffion to the throne of England, to effeft 
which he purfued a Heady, regular, and unifornri 
plan, infomuch, that' in the fpace of nine years, 
he made greater progrefs in civilizing that king- 
dom, than had been made in all the time 
which had elapfed fince the conqueft had been 
.firfc attempted. To conciliate the minds of 
the people to his perfon and government, he palled 
an ad of oblivion as to former infurredions and 
-commotions, allowed them the fame privileges as 
the fubjeds of England, and purfued fuch a plan 
of found policy, as promoted a total reformation 
both in their manners and commerce, and thereby 
tended to the mutual advantage of both coun- 
tries. 

A. D. 1612. To this James added another in- 

ftance of prudence and juftice, that does honor to 
his charader. Lord Sanquar, a Scottilh noble- 
man, had bafely affaffinated one Turner his fencing 
mafter ; in confequence of which, petitions were 
preferred to the king, to obtain his pardon. But 
James, fenfible of the odium he had incurred from 
an evident partiality to his countrymen, determined 
hot only to wipe off that ftigma, but, by an ad of 
juftice in the execution of a murderer, evince his 
regard to thole laws which are the bulwark of go- 
vernment ; fo that he was deaf to all entreaty, and 
the delinquent was brought to condign punish- 
ment... 

In the courfe of this year, Frederic V. eledor 
.tine, in confequence of a treaty of marriage 
negociating between him and the princefs Elizabeth, 
James’s daughter, arrived in England on the fix- 
teenth of Odober. He was magnificently enter- 
tained, but the folemnization of the nuptials was 
deferred, on account of the fudden and unexpeded 
death of Henry, prince of Wales, who, by his 
many excellent endowments, had engaged the 
efteem of the whole nation. As a proof of his 
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penetration to difcern, and a difpofition to reward 
merit, he highly efteemed Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
it was his common faying, “ lure no king but my 
father would keep fuch a bird in the cage.” James 
has been cenfured by fome writers a$ acceffary to 
the death of prince Henry, but fuch opinion being 
merely conjettural, the charge is therefore without 
foundation. Indeed it might probably arife from 
the diiregard his father fhewed to the memory of 
the deceafed, by prohibiting even a court mourning 
upon To public and interefting an occafion as the 
demife of the heir apparent. 

A. D. 1613. Early in the fpring the marriage 
of the princefs Elizabeth with Frederic V. was ce- 
lebrated with the utmoft pomp and magnificence, 
preparations having been made for the fame during 
the courfe of fome preceding months. The elec- 
tor had been previoufly inftalled knight of the gar- 
ter and raifed to other honours and dignities be- 



^ 4,1 

jt While the attention of James was engroffed by 

the nuptials of his daughter, a private .icene wa? 
afting which .occafioned great clamour throughout 
the kingdom. To complete the happinefs of the mi- 
nion Rochefter, nothing fecmed wanting but afemale 
partner, and where high fortune concurred with all 
the graces of external form, fuch an attainment 
was not eafily to be accomplished. But this very 
circumftance, inftcad of gratifying the vanity and 
ambition of the favourite, eventually banifhed him 
the court, and configned him, during the remain^ 
der of his life, to that oblivion arid penury from 
which he had been taken. 

The king, compaflionating the misfortunes of 
the noble families of Howard and Devereux, re- 
ftorcd young Effex to his paternal honours and 
eftates, and promoted the marriage of the earl with 
lady Frances Howard, daughter to the earl of Suf- 
folk ; but as they were too young fot* cohabitation, 
the earl was fenton his travels, in order to finilh his 
education. During his abfence, vifcourit Rochefter 
became enamoured of the lady, and had gained fuch 
anafcendancy over her, that, when on the earl's return* 
after an interval of four years, he claimed the pri- 
vileges of a hufband with all the impatience of 
youthful ardour, fhe treated him with the greateft 
coldnefs and indifference. 

With ju ft refen tment at fuch behaviour, the 
earl gave her up as a woman unworthy the ho- 
nour of a conjugal alliance ; indeed, the grand mo- 
tive of his rejetting her was his difcovery of her 
partiality for the despicable minion Rochefter. The 
countefs, not fatisfied with being the mi ft refs of 
Rochefter, eagerly wiflied to be his wife, and being 
now loft to all fenfe of honour and virtue, (lie pre- 
vailed on her paramour to ufe his influence with 
the king, in order to procure her divorce from Ef- 
fex, An affair of fuch importance could not be 
accomplilhed without confulting Sir Thomas Over- 
buryj a man of integrity, fagacity, and experience, 
to whom Rochefter was wont to communicate all 
hisTecrets. That faithful couniellor was alarmed 
at the propofal, and employed every argument to 
divert his friend from fo abfurd and bafe an at- 
tempt. Rochefter had the weaknefs to report the 
converfation to the countefs of Effex, who in the 
fury of her refentment, wrought upon him to doom 
to deftruftion his worthy monitor* for this inftance 
of his fincere and cordial regard. 

To carry this horrid defign into execution* Ro- 
chefier intimated to the king, that Overbury, by 
his blunt and peremptory manner of behaviour, 
had rendered himfelf obnoxious to him, and other 
favourites at court, • and therefore, in order to re- 
move him, propofed that he might be fent ambaf- 
fador to Ruffia. The king, not fufpetting the real 
defign, immediately appointed Sir Thomas to the 
embaffy > but the perfidious Rochefter perfuaded 
him tp rejett the propofol, under pretence of not 
being able to fupport his abfence, and having fuc- 
ceeded in his delign, reprefented the matter to the 
king in fuch a light, that a warrant was granted for 
fending him to the Tower, as a gentle punifhment 
for his dilobedience. Sir Jervais Elwis, the lieu- 



coming his rank as united to a princefs of England, tenant of the Tower, was one of Rochefter’s crea- 
~ ■ ' ' ' ’ tures, and therefore not only fubjected Overbury 

to the moft rigorous treatment, but after having 
almoft reduced him to a ftate of defpair, by the 
moft barbarous practices for fix months together, 
luborned fome villains to take him off by poi- 

fon. 

Having perpetrated this infernal defign, and 
thereby obviated a barrier to the accomplilhment 

of 



But this marriage, though extremely agreeable to 
the nation, was produftive of many calamities, 
both to the king and . his fon-in-law. As the 
elettor, elated by fo great an alliance, embarked 
in enterprises beyond his ftrength, .and the king, 
defirous of affifting him in his diftrefs, made fuch 
unreafonable demands, as incurred the univerfal 

. difpleafure of his people* 
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of. their defires, they determined to profecute their 
defigns, and the earl of Northampton,, uncle to 
the coimtefs r who had been'prevailed' on to further 
their impious purpole, follicited the king in be- 
half of his neice, and at length, by the moftfcanda- 
lotis means, obtained a divorce, on pretence of de- 
bility on the part of the earl of Effex, but, in rea- 
lity, to gratify the lady and her infamous para- 



mour 



As a token of the continuance of his attach- 
ment 60 Rochefter, the king, immediately after 
the divorce, not only granted him his- perraiffion 
to efpoufe the countefs; but alfo- created him earl 
of Somerfet, thereby adding royal, fa-ndtion to the 

moft flagitious proceedings, 

James fuftained a great lofs in his councils and 

government in general, by the death of that able 
ftatefman, Cecil, earl of Salifbury, a man deep- 
" ly verfed in the genius, politics and conftitu- 
tion of the Englifh nation, and confequently capa- 
• ble of admonifhing and direfting a prince con- 
ftantly toffed about by impetuous paflions. 

The earl of Suffolk, his fucceffor, was by no 
means adequate to the office of railing fnpplies 
for the exigencies of a profuie, voluptuous prince. 
The late treafurer had projected a fcheme to raife 
money by the creation of baronets, and two hun- 
dred patents had been purchafed by private gentle- 
men for fo many thoufand pounds. But as this 
project did not anl’wer the purpofe, recourfe was 
had from neceffity to the old expedient - of applica- 
tion to parliament. 

A. D, 1614. As the public finances were al> 
moft exhaulled, the miniftry were under a neceffity 
of exerting their utmoft efforts to procure a majo- 
rity to vote the fnpplies for the entiling year. But 
' the people were in genera] fo difgulted by the ar-, 
bitrary, as well as diffolute meafures of the king, 
thatinfteadof granting a fupply, they refumed the 
fubjeft which had been canvaiTed in the laft parlia- 
ment, and exclaimed again!! the king's ufurpation, 
in pretending to levy new cuftoms. by themeer au- 
thority of prerogative. 

The period of retaliation on the head of the in- 
famous favorite the earl of Somerfet, now ap- 
proached. He had indeed found means to avert 
the ffcroke of jullice for the murder of his faithful 
counfellor Sir Thomas Overliury, but now began 
to feel the flings of remorfe'j thole attraflive qua- 
lities which captivated his royal patron were upon 
the decline, and when he could no longer contribute 
to his gratification, he was no longer the objeft of 
his regard* 

A.D. 1615, As enemies and ambition are. mif- 
chievous fiends, which inccflanrly infeft the pur- 
lieus of courts, it is nod to be wondered that the 
enemies of Somerfet, who, of courfe mud have 
been numerous, availed themfelves of this de- 
clenfion of the royal favour, and introduced a new 
objeft in order to fupplant the prefent minion. 
With this view, they fixed upon George Vi-lliers, a 
youth poffefled of a fine perfon, improved by a. 
genteel air and fafiiionable apparel.. The glaring, 
objefl was placed, at a comedy which was perform- 
ed at Cambridge, full in the view of the king, and 
immediately engaged .his attention, and moft pro- 
found regard. The Junto, perceiving that James 
was touched, purfued their fuccefs, and even pre- 
vailed upon the queen, and Abbot, archbifhop of 
Canterbury, to recommend the youth to the king’s, 
farther notice, who, embracing this fandtion to his 

' willies, no longer reftrained the vifible tokens of 
his regard, but fent for him to court, and there re~ 



tallied him as one of his cup-bearers. In this fix- 
ation he daily grew in the efteem of the courtiers 
and the king's attachment to him was carried to a 
degree of folly, though he kill thought it reqtiifite 
to keep up a ffiew of regard for his old favourite 
Somerfet, who, being alfui-ed that he m-uft be fun. 
planted in tire royal favour by the introduction of a 
youth of elegant form and engaging mien and be- 
haviour, wifely anticipated the probable confe- 
quences of his difmiffion by imploring at the hands 
j of the king, a general pardon for his paftconduft. 
Hrs majefty immediately complied with the peti- 
tion, and figned the pardon, but the lord chan- 
cellor, averfe to fo infamous a character, refuted to 
pafs it, and informed the queen of the contents. 

Upon this refufal, the whole party againft Somer- 
fet concluded they muft make their laft effort, and 
the difeovery of his guilt in the murder of Sir 
Thomas Qveibury, foon involved him in all the 
ruin and infamy which they could defire or he de- 
ferve. Sir Ralph Winwood, fecretary of Hate, 
having obtained the knowledge of the murder 
from the apothecary’s fa: van t, who had prepared 
the poilbn, imparted the matter to the king, and 
the lieutenant being queftioned on the fact, gauve 
vifible figns of guilt,, and at length, acknowledged 
that he knew of fomc attempts being made againft 
the life of Sir Thomas Overbury. Circumftances 
which amounted almoft to abfolute conviction. 

Matters being carried thus far, the king, to ex- 
empt himfelf from fufpicion of being acceffary to 
fo a heinous a tranfaCtion, gave orders to Sir Ed- 
ward Coke to inveftigate the affair fully and im- 
partially in confequence of which the whole of 
the plot was revealed : the leffer criminals, Sir Jer- 
vais EKvis, lieutenant of the Tower, together with 
fome inferior acceffaries, were firft tried and found 
guilty s, as were afterwards Somerfet and his colla- 
te fs„ 

The inferior agents were brought to condign 
punifhment but, to the difgrace of humanity, the 
principals, who were, the late favourite and his ini- 
quitous confort, obtained pardons, and. were, af- 
ter fome years irnprifonment, reflored to their li- 
berty, and indulged with, a pardon, with which 
they retired into the country, and languilhed the 
reft of their days in infamy and obfeurity. There 
the hand of jullice overtook them, confcieace ar- 
retted their guilty minds, and they lived in nailery 
and obfeurity mutual, plagues to each other. 

An abfurd, if not criminal, attachment to fa- 
vourites influenced the mind of James as. power- 
fully as ever. Yilliers fucceeded tO' all the honours 
and dignities of which the former minion had been; 
poffefled, and the king gave frefih inftances of an 
arbitrary difpofition. Lord chief juftice Coke was 
diverted of his office on pretence of fome trivial 
mifilemcanours, though the real c a Life of his du- 
grace was his oppoftng the king, in bellowing a 
vacant bifhopric in commendam. Coke was luc- 
ceeded by Montagu, and the lord chancellor E - 
1 din ere, being feized with a dangerous cliftemper, 
refigned the leak into the hands of the king, 
kept them till his- death, and then delivered tieip 
to Francis. Bacon, a man eminent for his unri 

vailed abilities both profeffional and literary. 

The honour conferred on tw 
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interior, fconMering their vait cuipa^y - - 
of life) to the dignities heaped on Villters, 1 * 

latives and creatures, file was raifedto _t e t . 
marquis and duke of Buckingham, and app ^ 
knight of the garter, matter of the hoik,- - 
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ique ports, fteward of Weftminfter 

Windfor, and lord hio-h admiral of 
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land. His mother was created countefs of Buck- 
ingham, his brother vifcount Purbeck, and a nu- 
merous train of needy relatives admitted to places 
of truft and profit. 

The king now formed a refolution of vifiting 
Scotland in the lpring of the year, in order to ac- 
complifh a fcheme he had formed for reducing the 
Scottifh clergy to a conformity with the church of 
England. 

After fo long an ab fence, as a kind of compli- 
ment to their ibvereign, the affembly of the kirk 
of Scotland were prevailed on to adopt fome inno- 
vations ; but thefe innovations laid the foundation 
of thofe troubles, which afterwards brought ruin 
upon his fon and fucceffor. 

James at, the fame time difgufted his Englifh 
fubjeCts by an attempt to revive a cuftom, which, 
to the difgrace of the chriftian religion, ever pre- 
vailed in Romifh countries, where the people are 
allowed to take their diverfion on Sundays, after the 
performance of divine fervice. With this view, 
he publifhed a performance, entitled “ The Book 
of Sports,” recommending all kinds of diverfions 
after fermon. Ele commanded this book to be pub- 
licly read in all churches, and feverely punifhed 
fuch minifters as refilled to comply with his royal 
mandate. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, a man of an enterprizing ge- 
nius, and intrepid fpirit, having been long im- 
mured in a dreary prifon, where he had rendered 
himfelf ufeful to the community in finifhing fo ar- 
duous a work as thehiftory of the world, the peo- 
ple compaiTionated his cafe, and conceived the 
warmeit prejudices in his favour, which being made 
known to the king, concurred with other circum- 
ftances to procure his releafe. 

A. D. 1617. Sir Walter, whofe aCtive fpirit 
was rouzed by his releafe, fpread a report of a-gol- 
den mine which he had difcdvered in Guiana, and 
affirmed it to be fufficient not only to enrich the ad- 
venturers, but alfo to bring imrhenfe treafure to 
the government. The king, whole love of money 
was founded on his love pf pleafure, granted him a 
commiffion to engage adventurers, but with this 
limitation, that he fhould not injure the fubjeCts 
of Spain; but that was abfolutely inconfiftent with 
their defign of carrying away the Spanifh ore. 
Many wealthy perlbns, however, embarked in this 
project, fo that Raleigh, being properly fupplied 
with fhips and men, fet fail in the month of Au- 
guft in quefl of the mine. When he arrived at 
the river Oroonoko, he remained at the entrance 
with five of his largeft fhips, and fent the reft to 
the town of St. Thomas, under the command of 
his Son and captain Keymis, in whom he repofed 
the mod entire confidence. The Spaniards endea- 



arrived at Kinfale in Ireland, Raleigh would have 
perfuadpd them to go with him; but inftead of 
complying with his defire, they carried him againft 
his will into Plymouth, where he was arrefted by 
the kind’s order, and from thence conveyed to the 
Tower of London. 

_ There were two confiderations which rendered 
his death inevitable; the one was the offence given 
to the Spanifh court, and the other much more im- 
portant in the opinion of the king, though the con* 
fequence of the former, was the breaking off the 
treaty of marriage between the prince of Wales and 
the Infanta, fo that James without hefitation figned 
the warrant for putting him to death upon the for- 
mer fentence. Sir Walter, finding his fate inevita- 
ble, fummoned up all his courage, and buffered 
with becoming compofure and refolution, in the old 
palace yard, Weftminffer, on the twenty-ninth of 
October, which was fome months after his con- 
demnation. 

A, D. 1618. James was juffly cenfured for the 

inhumanity, as well as temerity of his conduCt, in 
thus facrificing the life of an Englifh fubjeCt, whofe 
general character did honour to his country, merely 
to gratify the refentmentof the haughty Spaniards, 
and from a pufillanimous apprehenfion of the 
breaking off the intended match between the prince 
of Wales and the infanta of Spain. 

Raleigh having thus fallen a Jacrifice to the mor- 
tal hatred the Spaniards had conceived againft 
him, the grand point which retarded the marriage 
was obviated, and the articles werefoon after drawn 
up at Madrid, importing, that the children of this 
marriage be not conftrained in matters of religion; 
that the Infanta and her family be permitted the free 
exercife of their religion ; that the marriage be ce- 
lebrated in Spain by a procurator, and chat af- 
ter the Infanta’s arrival in England, fuch a foiem- 
nization fhould be ufed as might render the marriage 
valid, according to the laws of England, 

From the enormous power Villiers had acquired 
by his influence over the mind of his fovereign, he 
was conftantly furrounded by a groupe of fyco- 
phants, who obtained promotion as they could 
flatter that exalted minion. Amongft his chief fa- 
vorites was Dr. John Williams, who through his in- 
tereft was made keeper of the great feal, and after 
advanced to the archiepifcopal fee of York, not; 
from any predilection for Williams on account of 
fuperior piety or learning, but becaufe he could 
condefcend to gratify the vanity and pride of his 
ambitious patron, 

A. D. 16x9. During thefe tranfaCtions, the 
king loft his royal confort, who departed this life 
on thefirft day of March, in the fifty-fixth year of 
her age, an event that fo fenfibly affeCted him, as 
to bring on a melancholy which threatened his dif- 
folmion. 



Matthias 



voured to oppofe the landing of the Englifh, but | Ferdinand II. fucceeding to the^Irripenal throne 

were repulfed and driven back into the town, after 

young Raleigh was killed in the affault. 

The expedition proved unfuccefsful, and in the 
event was the caufe of Raleigh’s untimely fate. 

' - A • 1 IT 



After 



the fatigue of cruizing about, and long 



marches up the country in quefl: of this mine with- 
out effeCt, the detachment he had fent off returned 
to their commander in chief, who, vexed at the difap- 
pointment and the lofs of his fon, threatened Key- 
mis with the king’s 1 difpleafure, and that com- 
mander, being foon after found dead in his cabin, 
was fuppofed to have ended his life with a piftol. 
The failors, _ tired with this chimerical expedition, 
.infilled upon returning to England ; and when they 

No. 31. 



X i, 

pared with great vigour to affert the eaufe of the 
Catholic religion throughout his dominions. Be- 
lides the afliftance of his fubjeCts, who adhered to 
the Romifh faith, he attached to his intereft apow- 
ful combination of the neighbouring potentates. 
Gondemar, the Spanifh ambaffador, who received 
orders to keep on the delufion of the marriage, by 
means of artful infinuations, and a large fum of 
money judicioufly diftributed, had fo wrought 
upon the king, the favourite, and the minifters in 
general, that nothing was tranfaCted without his ad - 
vice and concurrence. 

The king of England, who was deemed entirely 
a P fub- 
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fub'fervjent to the Spanilh court, at their inftarice, 
and in oppofition to the petitions ot his fubjedts, 
fent an atnbaffador to treat with the emperor 
Ferdinand, but His defign,- from various catifes, ' 

was rendered abortive. ■ ' ' ' ■ 

Commotions on account of religion now uni- 
verfaliy prevailed in Germany. Tho the emperoi 
had declared for the Catholic caufe, the Protcftants 
entertained hopes of his being influenced to fho~ 
deration at leaft, as being nephew: to prince Mau- u 
rice, who had obtained' an almott unlimited a'uthti- ; 
rity in the United Provinces. The dates of Bo- 
hemia continued their rebellion againft Ferdinand, ; 
and infilling on the obfervance of all die edidls 
enafted in favour of the reformed religion, made 
Frederic an offer of their crown, _ and the young 

he, prompted by ambition, immediately em- 
braced the tender, and advanced with all his forces 
into Bohemia to afiert their caufe, and that of their 

religion. •• . 

A, D. i6aOrit. Ferdinand, alarmed at this fuclden 

turn of affairs, raifed a powerful army with the ut-' 
moft expedition, which he fent to oppofe Frederic 
in Bohemia under the command of the duke of 

of 




/ 



Bavaria. Spinola affembled an army 
thoufand' veterans in the Low Countries. 



thirty 

When 




Edmonds, the king’s refident atBruffels, demanded 
of the archduke Albert the meaning of thefe pre- 
parations, he was told, that Spinola alone could re- 
folve him, and- when the Englifh minifter applied 
to him, he received for anfwer, that his orders were 
fealed, and therefore he muft defer his curiofity till 
he was allowed to break them open. 

■But fviflicient ’information was foon derived from 
the event, for intelligence was difpatched at one and 
the fame time to ' England, that Frederic was to- 
tally defeated in the decifive battle of Prague, and 
had fled with his family into Holland ; and that 
Spinola had invaded the Palatinate, and meeting 
with no oppofition, but from one Englifh regi- 
ment under the command of the gallant Sir Ido - 

■ race Vere, fubdued the greateft part of that prin- 

During thefe flruggles between tire par- 
tisans of the proteftant and popifh religion, James 
remained an indolent fpebtacor, which expofedhim 
to the cenfure of the Fnglifh nation, and the con- 
tempt and derifion of all Europe. He might have 
afforded Frederic confiderable aid ; but diflipation 
andpufilUuimity ever marked his'charadler, and at 
thisitime in particular, he was fearful of embarking 
in any enterprize that might difgull the court of 

■ Spain, and thereby be the means of breaking off 
favourite match, from which, without juft founda- 
tion, he prbpofed to hiinfelf fuch mighty advantage. 

Tlie king, however, though he purfued meafures 
diametrically oppofite to the opinion and voice of 
his people, exerted himfelf with his ufual diligence 
to raife his fubfidies. Accordingly at the very firft 
meeting of parliament, he addreffed both houfes, 
expatiating on his own merit and neceffi ties, and 
demanding fupplies for the relief of the Palati- 
nate,; in defence of" which, he declared he . would 
Hazard his crown, and even the life of his. fon, 

fhould he mifearry in his endeavouts to procure a 
reafonable pacification. 

This declaration to efpoufe the caufe of the Pa- 
latinate proved agreeable to the commons, who im- 
mediately granted a fubfidy, with which the king 
at prefept feemed to be fatisfied. They then pro- 
ceeded in a very calm and deliberate manner, to ex- 
amine and reclrefs public grievances. They found 
that a patent- had been granted to Sir Giles Mom- 

i ' 



peffon and Sir Francis Michel, for licenfing public 
houfes, and for the lole vending of gold and fiiy er 

lace ; by virtue; of which privileges, "they had been 
guilty of fuch fcandalous frauds and oppreffions 
that upon complaint -to the upper houfe, they were 
committed to prifon, though Mornpeffon, who was 
Buckingham's.creature, found means to efcape, but 
he was degraded from the dignity of knight, and his 

eftatfi cohfifcated. 

: Having carried tliis much defired reformation 
thus far, the commons proceeded in their re- 
learches into other abufes of a more delicate and 
important nature. The feals were at that time in the 
hapds of the celebrated Bacons created lord Veru- 
lam and vifeount St. Albans, a man equally dif- 
tinguiflied for his genius and affability, His want 
of ceconomy, and his i-nduh ence to fervants, had 
involved him in debt, fo th'at in order to Ripply 
his necefllties, he had beenftempted to take- bribes 
and that in a very open manner, from fuitors in 
chancery. Some writers liave endeavoured to pal- 
liate the conduit of chancellor Bacon in this re- 
fpeit, and have affirmed that his equity in giving 
decrees in the court wherein he prefided, -was fo ex- 
traordinary, that they were never reverfed. But 
how far confident fuch an aflfeveration can be, pro- 
vided the former charge could have been fubltan- 
tiated muft be evident to. every reader, who is ca- 
pable of judging from plain fadts. Nay, as a con- 
firmation of the validity of the charge, it appears, 
that he was not only committed to the Tower, but 
that, confciops of his guilt, he implored the mercy 
of his judges, and endeavoured, by a general con- 
feffion, to avoid the difgrace of a ftridter examh 
nation. But the lords were inexorable, and infilled 
upon a full confeffion of his mifdemeanours, which 
having made, he was lenten ced to pay a fine of 
forty thoufand pounds, to be imprifoned in the 
Tower, during the jcing’s pleafure, and to be ren- 
dered for ever incapable of any office, place, or 
employment. This rigid fentence he furvived, and 
being in a little time reftored to liberty, notwith- 
ftanding his fentence precluded him from afting.in 
a public capacity, he gave fuch glaring proofs of 
genius, as have immortalized his name, as the 
glory and ornament of his age and nation. 

Parties had long before fublifted, but were only 
diftinguilhed by the titles of papift and proteftant, 
Another divifion now took place under the deno- 
mination of Whigs and Tories. All thofe who 
favoured the hierarchy , of the church, and the pre- 
rogative of the crown, -were denominated Tories; 
thofe who maintained toleration, and the liberty of 

thefubjedl, where called Whigs. As the court, in 

order to difeourage, all parliamentary oppofition, 
affixed the name of Puritans to its antago'nifts, 
thofe rigid afiertors of the proteftant caufe, in op- 
pofition to popilh doctrines,, as well as popilh Ce- 
remonies, not only admitted, but gloried in the 
diftinguilhed appellation. 

James had lately, to anlwer particular purposes, 
affedted fome popular and patriotic meafutes ; but 
from the, prevalence of oppofite principles, loon 
degenerated into proceedings that fulliedj the re- 
nown he had acquired. Be imprifoned Sir Edwin 

Sandys and Mr. Selden, without. any known cauie, 
perfons highly refpedted by their representatives or 
their integrity, hofpitality, and patriotiftn. 

To add to the jealoufy and fufpicions of the peo- 
ple, the proteftant intereft evidently decline in 

Germany; the parliament, therefore, was no loon 

re-alTembledj than the commons took into G ° nl 
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ration thofe very affairs, and. drew up a remoil- their duty, he would be as careful to maintain 



ftrance, which they propofed to prefent to bis ma- 
jefty. They there reprefentedy ; that the growing 
power of . the houfe of Auftria threatened the ge- 
neral liberties of Europe ; that the progrefs of po- 
pery in England begat the molt alarming appre- 
henfions, left it fhould once more gain the afcen- 
dant in the kingdom j that the king's lenity towards 
the profeffors of the Catholic religion had ren- 
dered them arrogant and prefumptuousj that the 
tincontrouled conquefts made by the Auftrian fa- 
mily greatly raifed the expectation of the Englifh 
papifts, and that the profpeft of the Spanifh match 
in particular, excited the molt fanguine hopes, if 
not of the final re-eftablifliment, at leaft the entire 
toleration of their religion. * 

To obviate the evils which mult neceffarily flow 
from the circumftances thus particularly ftated, 
they dutifully petitioned his majefty, that he 
would immediately undertake the defence of the 
palatine, and fupport him by force of arms ; that 
he would declare war againft Spain, whofe arms 
and riches were the chief bulwark of the Catholic 
intereft in Europe; that he would engage in no 
negotiation for the * mar riage' 1 of his fon, but with 
a Proteftant princefs ; that the children of popifh 
recufants fhould be taken from their parents and 



their lawful liberties and privileges, though he was; 
determined in’ all his tranfaftions never to encroach*; 
on his own royal prerogative. * ' :! ; :!z 

Thus affured of his inflexible attachment to de- 

t * « 

fpotic and arbitrary government, the . commons 
nobly afferted their claim as fully velledtin them 
by thefeveral claufes of the ever memorable Magna . 
Charta, and accordingly drew up a proteftation, in-’ 
lifting on all their former claims and privileges, as 
the undoubted birth right and inheritance of the' 
fubjefts of England. ' 

On the reception of the paper containing the 
refolutions of the houfe officially- tranfmitted to ' 
him in the country, the king haftened to town,*' 
and fending for the journal of the houfe of com- 
mons, tore out with his cwn hand, in. the prefence 
of the council, this fpirited proteftation, declaring 
it mill' and and void as an infringement on the 
royal prerogative. The commons, however, (till 
perfevered in their claim,' and the king had re- 
courfe to his ufual mode of diffolution, and then 
difcovering his refentment to thofe who had figna- 
lized themfelves in the efpoufal of the laws and 
liberties of their country. 

A. D. 1622. To preferve the parade and pa- 
geantry of government, and an affectation of at-. 



committed to the care of proteftant teachers and || tachment to the proteftant caufe in Germany, 

James difpatched lord Digby on .an embaffy to 
the emperor, defiring a ceffation of hoftjlities, and 



x 

fchoolmafters ; and that the fines and confiscations 



to which the Catholics 'were by law fubjefted, 
fhould be exafted with the utmoft. rigour. 



that minifter being referred to the duke of Bavaria) 



A petition comprizing grants fo oppofite to the || who commanded the Auftrian forces, was informed 

by him “ that there needed no treaty for that pur- 
u pofe, as hoftilities were already ceafed by his 
tf having got firm poffeflion of the Palatinate, 
” which he intended to maintain till a final accom- 



principles, and- fubverfive of the real defigns of 
the king, met with fuch a reception as might rea- 
fpnably have been expefted. It was fent to him 
from London to Newmarket, where having pe- 
rufed the contents, he difpatched a letter to the 



afferted their right to in- 



fpeaker, in 

houfe, for interfering with matters above their 
reach and capacity, 'and enjoined them, in a particu- 
lar manner, not to concern themfelves with his 
fon’s marriage, nor to afperfe the char after of the 
Spanifh monarch, nor any of his friends and con- 
federates. To a enforce this reprimand, he men- 
tioned the imprifonment of Sir Edwin Sandys, 
and further declared, that he was refolutely deter- 
mined, for the future to take cognizance of any hint 
thrown out in word or aftion, that might feem to 
infringe on the royal prerogative. But the com- 
mons were by no means -intimidated by this me- 
nacing mode of enforcing prerogative in oppofi- 
tion- to privilege ; and inftead of retraining what 
they had done, entered with greater freedom on 

the national grievances, ~ 

terpofe in all affairs of ftate, infifted that it was 
their ancient and undoubted right to ufe .freedom 
of fpeech in all their debates, and that if any mem- 
ber abufed that liberty, the'' houfe alone, who 
were witneffes of his offence,., were entitled to in- 
flift a punifhment upon him. 

This peremptory and unequivocal declaration 
of the reprefentatives of the people in favour of 
the rights of their conftituents, put the principles 
■of their king to the teft:, and extorted from him a 
reply more explicit thap moft of the former. He 
told them, that their r emonftrari ce carried in it 
the air of a declaration of war, rather than an ad- 
drefs from dutifiil fubjefts ; that their pretenfionsj 
to intermeddle in all ftate affairs without exception, ; j 
-was fuch an extent of power, as had never been'; 
arrogated by any of their anceftors, even under the 
weakell princes; but affured them at the fame time, 
that as long as they continued within the limits of 



“ modation fhould be effefted between the con- 

C( 



which he feverely reprimanded .the tending parties.” But the timid and pufillani- 



mous king of England, inftead of refen ting fuch 
an indignity offered to him as fovereign of a 
mighty people, concurred with Ferdinand in the 
purfuit of meafures deftr.uftive of the interefts hfe 
protefted to maintain. The palatine, in the mean 
time, exerted his utmoft endeavours, in order to 
recover his dominions ; but without any profpeft 
of fuccefs, as the Auftrians were fuperior in num- 
ber, and being duly paid obferved a much ftrifter 
difeipline than his troops, which were greatly fa- 
tigued as well as difeouraged by maintaining fo un- 
equal and fruitlefs a con teft. 

The king of England, therefore, fufpefting that 
his efpoufal of the caufe of the Palatine would in- 
volve him 'in a difpute with the Auftrians, and bring 
on an expenfxve war, which, at that junfture, it 
was his particular intereft to avoid, advife'd Fre- 
deric to withdraw his forces under pretence of du- 
tiful fubmiffion to the emperor, and this counfel 
was immediately followed, , 1 

As a proof of the verfatility of human nature, 
and the influence of the paffions even over exalted 
minds, lord Digby, who had lately been created 
earl of Briftol, now went over to Spain in quality 
of king James’s ambaffador to Philip, to ne- 
gotiate that very match between Charles prince of 
Wales and the Infanta, which he had reprobated 
upon fo many former occafions. To glofs over 
the inconfiftency of his conduft, he endeavoured 
to prevail on the Englifh council, by infinuating, 
that a daughter of Spain, extremely amiable, 
would be condufted into England, with an im- 
menfe fortune of two millions of pieces of eight 
(amounting to fix hundred thoufand pounds,) a 
fum four times greater than Spain had ever given 

with. 
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with any, other, pripcefs. Nothing notv fee met! . 
wanting to . the conclufion pf the .marriage, but a 
difpeniadon jfrom the pope, who would not grant 
it without ft'ipulatirtg terms greatly conducive to 
tire intereft of- the Catholic religion, which met 
with no oppofition from. the king of England, who, 
provided:he could bring about the favorite match, 
and thereby procure an immediate fupply for 'the 
gratification of his folly and extravagance, was 
difpofed rnoft obfequioufly to accede to any 
terms the court of Spain, or his holinefs, might 
propofe, however difgracefi.il to himfelf, or in- 
jurious to his people. 

A, D. 1623. The minion Buckingham had 
the addrefs to infinuate himfelf as much into the 
graces of prince Charles, as of the king,infomuch 
that both father and fon implicitly followed, his 
counfels, and adopted his maxims. He had long 
fwelled with envy at the carl of Briftol’s having the 
foie management of the Spanifh match, and was 
therefore determined to exert all his influence .to 



rocure a fhare in the honour of the negotiation.. 




o gratify' this ambitious define, he prevailed with 
the prince, to apply to his royal father for permit-’ 
fion to pay a vifit to the court of Madrid, repre-f 
tenting to rliim; in a rnoft alluring point of view, 
both the intereft and advantages with which it mult 
be attended, in conciliating at once the affedtion of 
the Infanta, ,and the regard and efteem of the Spa-' 
nilh nation in general. The king, through, mo- 
tives of affedtion for his ton, , and: regard for the 
minion Buckingham, gave his. affmt : to, the pro- 
pofal, but upon refledtion on , th,e- confequences 
that might .probably. attend it, he -determined to 
prevent it, and accordingly, when the prince and 
Buckingham. returned for their dispatches, he ac- 
quainted them with the reafon which induced him 
to alter his mind, and defired they , would, drop all 
thoughts of fo ridiculous an adventure. 

But the favorite, through an infatuated pre- 
valence over the mind of the king, obtained that 
which his fon had importuned, without real effedt. 
Preparations were accordingly made for the expe- 
dition, and Sir Francis Cottington, the prince’s 
fecretary, and Endymion. Porter, gentleman of 
his bed- chamber j being appointed to attend them, 
the prince and Buckingham paffed difguifed and 
undifcovered through France, and even ventured 
into a court-ball at Paris, where Charles, had an 
opportunity of feeing the prineefs Henrietta whom 
he .afterwards efpoufed. In eleven days from the 
time.of tlieir leaving London, they arrived , at Ma- 
drid, and were received with every token of.honour 
and refpedt, as the Spanifh monarch employed 
every expedient to fhow the efteem which he had j 
for his royal gueft. • , 

As good is frequently produced , by caufes appa- ' 
rently evil, trivial, or abfurd, this chimerical pro- ' 
jedt eventually fubferved the Proteftant intereft ; 
for when, on a peremptory demand whether they 

intended to give the infanta, to the prince, and upon 

— , r. \ ^ ^ ng. perforiage in the ■ 

court, informed him, that it was expedted the 

prince fhould change his religion, and that it; was 
generally fuppofed he had come to Spain on that 1 
account, Buckingham fplritedly declaimed even 
' an inflnuation of that kind, and demanded acate- 
gorical reply, equally regardlefsof the pretences of 
the holy fee, as of the court of' Madrid. To : re- 
tard the ; negociation .and final adjuftment of the af- , 

. fair, his holinefs added fome new clauies, and con- ’ 
taining articles wholly exceptionable upon Protef- 
tant principles, as they had reference to the iffue of 

ti- 



the marriage,, imbibing pop ill] tenets- fr 0 . m t i ieir 

earlieft years, and . confequently abetting the ft,™, 
in more advanced -life. >• ' > ■ , , ■ 

But. the weak and pliant James, ..notwithftandmey' 

'the reinonftrances of the ar'chbifhop of Canterbury 
not only figned thefe articles, but feveral private 
ones, in .which he promifed to fufpend the execu- 
tion of the penal laws againft the Catholics, and 
.tolerate the popiflr religion in private knifes! By 
thefe means, king James highly, contributed to the. 
; gratification, of his holinefs, as well as the Spanifh 
j monarch, and affairs refpedting the match wore a 
pleafing afpedt, till on the demife of Gregory XV 
the nuncio refufed to deliver the difpenfation, un- 
til confirmed by his fucceffor Urban VIII. 

This manoeuvre produced the effect fo much 

defired by Buckingham ; the royal' gueft took', his 

leave, .and was honoured at his departure with 
every circumftance of refpedt; .even a pillar was 
eredted on the lpot where they parted, as a monu- 
ment of their friendfhip.. , The prince and Buck- 
ingham then embarked, and after a tempeftuous 
paffage .arrived at Port'finouth, from .whence they 
■ polled immediately to James? who received them 
with infinite joy and.fivtisfadion;. 



* The minion Buckingham haying rendered him- 
felf as obnoxious to the court of Madrid by his 
i fupercilious’ behaviour, as the prince had endeared 
himfelf, by. Iris affability, and m oddly, dreading 
the j-efentrnent of the Spaniards, fhould the match 
take place, from the. alliance which muff naturally 
enfuc, exerted his utmoft influence to prevent the 
fame, and maintaining (till an abfolute afcendancy 
over the mind of Charles, he wrought on him to 
recede- from the articles, and difclole to the king 
the grounds of, his .objedtions 10 the marriage wit 1 
t,he infanta, in confequence of which orders were 
difpatched to the earl of Briftol to return from his 
enrbafly, and put a flop to all future proceedings. 

The Spanifh monarch, naturally piqued at this 
unexpected behaviour, of the king of England, 
not only laid afide all thoughts of the match. 






which was now fo apparently approaching, but 
made vigorous preparations throughout his domi- 
nions for re-commencing hoflilities. 

However odious Buckingham might have ren- 
dered himfelf in other rfcfpeiSts to the Englilh na- 
tion, in this particular inflance of breaking off the 
match with the houfe of Spain, he was much ap- 
plauded : nay, fo general was the joy upon this oc- 
cafion, that throughout the kingdom they cele- 
brated the rupture with bonfire? and every token of 

mirth and feftivity. - . 

A.D. 1624. James having thus fell out with 

Spain, laid before both houfes his caufes of com- 
plaint, and condefcended to afk the parliament 
advice, which he had ever before rejedted, with re- 
gard to the management of fo important an affair 

as the marriage of his fon. The duke of Bite . * 
ingham prefented to a committee of both hones 
a long narrative, which he affirmed to be full an 
complete of every ftep taken in the treaty with n 
Spanifh monarch; and though it was loaded tv) 
palpable falfities and miffeprefentations, Jt 
vouched for truth by the prince of Wales, - 
even the king ieemed tacitly to approve- 0 , 
Thouglr this narrative, vamped for a tempo y 
purpole, evidently bore the femblance of / 
the parliament admitted the contents as va 1 J * 
in confideration of the urgent demands 0 t L J 
voted a confiderable fupply. This mealure 
oart of the parliament was productive 0 . J 

utary eft efts ; for as it conciliated the mm ^ 
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king, it was embraced as a happy opportunity for 
palling a bill againft monopolies, which had mif- 
carried through the long breach that had fubfiiied 
between them. The bill was exprefled in fuch 
terms, that all monopolies, without exception, 
were condemned as inconfiflent with law and the 
known liberties of the people. The houfe of com- 
mons likewifc confirmed, by a new precedent, the 
important power of impeachment, which had been 
exerted fome time before in the cafe of chancellor 
Bacon, and which before had lain dormant for 
more than a century paft, excepting when it was 
employed on the part of the crown alone, thereby 
excluding the privilege of the fubjeft. 

While the attention of the Englifh parliament 
was engrofied by the Spanifh match, and concerns 



well as alledging circumfUnces to criminate the 
favourite, who, alarmed at the refoliition of Briflol; 
declared, in concurrence with the the prince of 
Wales* that they were willing to be reconciled to 
him if he would confefs his errors $ but he difdain- 
ed to purchafe favour at fo dear a rate, and the 
favourite thereupon determined to profecute his 
intention of completing his ruin. 



To further the defigns and vindicate the caufe of 



the injured earl, the Spanifli ambafTador, (having 
previoufiy cautioned him to read it apart,) put a 
paper into the hands of the king, in which he 
allured him, that the prince and Buckingham had 
formed a confpiracy againft him, and had the 
whole court at their devotion * that cabals were 
railing among the popular, leaders in parliament, 



relative to the commercial interefts of the kingdom, extremely prejudicial to his perfon and govern- 



frefh commotions were excited in Germany. The 
electors of Saxony and Brandcnburgh, jealous of 
the growing power of the houfe of Bavaria, and 
the untradlable infolence of the emperor, had fig- 
nified their difguft, and James, after renewing his 
round of negotiation, brought matters to fuch a 
crifis, that he wrote a letter to the king of Bohe- 
mia, wherein he advifed him to lay down his arms, 
and lubmit to an arbitration between him and the 
emperor \ but Frederic would not hearken to fuch 
advice, and James feemed inclinable to have him 
affifted powerfully, could he have fecured the con- 
currence of the Dutch or the French. 



ment, and therefore, that it behoved him, bv one 
vigorous effort, to affert his independency, and to 
chaftife thole who had fo grofsly infringed on his 



1 



oyal prerogative. But fuch was the infatuation of 
this weak prince, that this reprefentation produced 
no real effeft; indeed, he gave fome oblique hints 
of jealoufy of the favourite, which, however, foon 
vanifhed. 

A defign was conceived in the fummer,of making 
fome military preparations to oppofe the Spanifh 
monarch, and to afiift the eledlor palatine.- An 
army of fix thoufand men was, therefore, railed 



But. this and tranfported into Holland, under the comm arid 

pacific negotiation on the part of the king of Eng- of four young noblemen, who were ambitious of 



land was fruflrated by_an event that happened at 
Amboyna in the Eaft Indies, in the beginning of 
the preceding year. It had been agreed, four 
years before, in a treaty between England and the 
United States, that the Dutch, as a compenfation 
for the immenfe expence they had been at in obtain- 
ing the trade to the Molucca iflands, Banda, and II rietta Maria, in confequence of which the earl of 



fignalizing their valour on this occafion. 

While this matter was in agitation, the king re- 
ceived intelligence from his ambafTador at the 
court of France, that Lewis XIII. was difpofed 
to attend to an overture of marriage between the 
prince of Wales and his lifter the-princefs Hen- 



Amboyna, from the Spaniards and Portuguefe, 
ihould enjoy two thirds of that trade, and the 



Carlifle was appointed to negotiate the affair, in 
conjunction with the earl of Holland. 



Englifh one third. Purfuant to this treaty, the James affefted, at the commencement of this 



/ w 

Englifh factories were founded at the refpeftive 
fettlements ; but the Dutch, defirous of monopo- 



affair, a concern for the fecurity of the proteftant 
caufe and intereft, but at length being apprehen- 
fiveleft his fon ihould be difappointed of a bride, 



lizing the fpice trade in particular, feigned, a pre- 
tence that a plan had been concerted between the 
Englifli and the natives to leize the fort of Am- 
boyna, in order to exclude them from one part of I 
that trade. To vindicate their right thus preten- been impriioned fince the petition of parliament, 

dedly infringed by this attempt, the Englifli were So flrong was the defire of the Englifh monarch to 

tortured in the moft cruel manner, ten of whom, terminate this affair, that in a few months the arti- 



the Chriftian king no fooner interpofed his media 
tion in behalf of the Catholics, than orders were 
given for the releafe of thofe of that faith who had 



together with nine J 
were ignominioufly executed, though they pro- 
tefted their innocence to the very laft. 

The artful and fallacious manoeuvres of the 
minifter Buckingham to fruftrate the intended 
marriage between the prince of Wales and the In- 
fanta, at length became apparent to the king, and 
though he ftifled his relentment for certain rea- 
Tons, he conceived an averfion to him which he 
was determined openly to avow, on the arrival of 
the earl of Briftol. 

Notwithftanding fuch were the difguft and re- 
folution of the king, Buckingham, who wifhed to 
put off the day of retribution for his fallacious 
condudt towards his blind infatuated fovereign, 

■ wrought on his mind fo powerfully, that he pro- 
cured an order for committing the earl to the 
■Tower, immediately upon his landing in England, 
and though he was loon after releafed, orders were 
fent him by the king, to retire to his country feat 
and not approach the court. The earl obeyed the 
mandate of his fovereign;. but afferted his right of 
appeal to him for the reftitude of his condudt, as 
No. 31. 



cles were ffgned at Paris, being in fubftance much 
the fame as thofe concluded with Spain ; for as 
prince Charles, while in Spain, had given a verbal 
promife to leave to the infanta the education of her 
children till they attained to the age of thirteen 
years, this article was alfo inferred in the treaty; 
and this very circumftance Teems to have given rife 
to the fubfequent and juft expulfion of the race of 
Stuarts from the throne of the realms. 

To facilitate the propofed match, the court of 
France, with their ufual perfidy, had made pom- 
pous promifes, though in general terms, not only 
of affording a free paflage to the Englifh troops, 
but alfo of fending them powerful fuccours in 
their march towards the Palatinate, and the Eng- 
lifli council were fo imprudent as to confider thefe 
profefTions as flneere. The troops were embarked, 
indeed, at Dover, but on their arrival before Calais, 

found that no orders were come for their admif- 

■ 1 « 

fion. In confequence of this, embaffies were con- 
tinually difpatched between the Englifh and French 
courts, till the French equivocally urged'the ex- 
pediency of deliberation, previous to. the ful- 
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filment of their engagements. The Engl ifli forces 
direfled their courfe towards Zealand, where, be- 
fore any meafures could be taken for their landing, 
oreat numbers were carried off by a peftilential 
difeafe, and thofe that remained, weakened by 
ficknefs and difcouraged by misfortunes, were 
deemed incapable of the intended expedition. 

This negotiation between the powers of Eng- 
land and France, evinces the greateft duplicity and 
perfidy on the one part, and the utmoll credulity 
and pufiilanimity on the other; indeed, it appears, 
from a review of that part of the hiftory, which re- 
lates to the different tranfaftions that have palled 
between thefe nations, that the Englilh miniftry 
have in general been duped by French policy, if 

riot bribed by French gold. 

' Commotions ftill continued in -various parts of 
Ireland at the inftigarion of the Spanilh monarch 
and the Roman pontiff. But their malicious ef- 
forts were greatly fruftrated by the powerful in- 
fluence, both as an orator and a writer, of Dr. 
U fine r, archbifhop of Armagh, who flood forth 
an able and zealous champion of the proteftant 



c aufe. 



This was the Lift memorable 



A. D. 1625. 

tran faction in the reign of James I. who foon af- 
ter departed this tranfitory life at Theobalds, in 
Hettfordfliire, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, 
having reigned in 1 nglancl twenty-two years, and 
over Scotland almoft from his imancy. 

The charafter of this monarch, 1 i Re that' of 
molt others, has been mifreprefen ted though the 
influence of party prejudice, and religious bi- 
gotry, which have induced writers to applaud or 
condemn as adtuated by their own particular pre- 
judices, or prepofiefilons. On an impartial fur- 
vey, however, of his life ,and conduft, whetKer 
we confider hint as a man, or a king, we cannot 
hold him up as an example to pofterity. That he 
polleflcd feme talents is indifputable, but that in 



I 



general he perverted them, muft a lfo be a rant 

ed. Though he appears to have had fame {kill 
in logic, his actions feem rarely to have b - 

guided by the di&ates of re.ifon and common 
lenfe ; indeed, he was a Have to the meaner paf 
fions, and therefore proftituted favours on the molt 
unworthy and defpicable objedts. As a kin? h 
was ambitious, delpotic, and tyrannical; charac- 

teriftics, which have branded his name witli the 
molt indelible odium. 

Remarkable Occurrences during the reio*n of 

James L 

A. D. 

1603 Mailer of the ceremonies firft appointed at the EnA 

court 6 

Cauliflowers firll planted in Englanch 

604 This year the plague raged with great violence, and 
.in. London only carried off upwards of 30,000 cf the 
inhabitants. 

1605 Drunketinefs pimifbed in England by a fine of 5s. for 

each offence, or the offender placed in the flocks. 
The title of king of Great Britain firlt ufed by the Eng- 
lifli fovereigns. 

1605 Hugh Calverly, of Calverly in Yorkfhire, Efq. having 

murdered two of his children, and llabbed his wife in 
a fit of jealoufy, being arraigned for his crime at 
York afiizcs, flood mute, and was thereupon prelFed 
to death in th< cable. 

1608 Allum. firJt man iii'aduied in England. 

A fpa ru g u 5 fi 1 f t pi a n ted i 11 E ngla n d » 

1609 Mulberiy tree:- iirli planted in England. 

1610 Artiilc : y company of London inilituted. 

1614 This year tbe lirn fhip was font from England to Green- 
land to eaten whales. 

The New River brought from Amwell, in Hcrtfordfhire 
to Lou. hy 6ir Hugh Middleton, 

Powdering the hair fir ft introduced. 

3615 Bands for laws eis iirJl ufed. 

Smithfield fir It paved. 

1617 Whalebone firli brought to England. 

1620 Tspeilry lit ii manufactured in England at Mortlake. 

Coining with a die firfl ufed in England. 
j 6 zi Licences for pablic-houfrs firll granted. 

1624 The Thames made navigable to Oxford. 

1625 Hackney coaches firtt uled in. London, when they were U-« 

mi ted to no more than 20 in number. 
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nijh ■war* Evinces an arbitral 

of ihe'Puke of Buckingham by ' Felton . The nation aggrieved by enormous ■ taxes, 
prfffed" 'and perfecuted. Commotions in Scotland from the. king's attempt to introduce church conformity* 
Memorable tranfaSHons of the houfe of commons , in the maintenance of the religious as. well us civil: 

The king vifits hit 



rights . cf the people 

Scottifh dominions . InJurreSions in Ireland , attended with horrid mafft 



tranfaftions 
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Wentworth, earl of Stafford. The 

cres . Charles returns from 0 cot 

of the war between the royal and parliamentary m 
' hbifhop Laud . Abolition of the liturgy of the church of England \ Stic 
1'ejs of the parliamentary army agahift the royalifts . 'Diffentions between the Prefbyterian and Independent 
parties. - P ower civil and religious ‘engrojfed by the army. The king Jeized, and committed to cloje con 
finement* His trial. Affeftingjcene at taking leave of his children . His death and char a Her. 
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A CCORDING to the ufual form and ceremony 

upon finch occafions, prince Charles, on the ■ 
demife of his father, was proclaimed king in all 
the public places of the metropolis, and from the 
general good opinion the people entertained of 
him, afeended the throne with the eclat of univer- 
fal approbation. The principal objeft of his re- 
gard upon his acceffion, was the confummation of 
the marriage with the princefs Henrietta Maria of 
France, of which notice being fent to the French 
court, that princefs fet out with her retinue, and 
arriving at Dover on the twelfth of July, the nup- 



tials were folemnized the following day with 

pomp and magnificence. , 

The marriage being thus confunomated, 
young king immediately dirreded his attention ■ 
the great concerns of the nation ; and on pie me 
ing of the parliament, he reprefented, 111 a 1 c 
fpeech, to both houfes, the fituation of pub ic 
fairs, the war in which he was engaged W1 J. 
king of Spain, together with the difficulty 
Storing the palatine to his dominions; anc , ri 
inferred the neceffity of a proportionate Pr 

The commons deliberated on the partic , 
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counted in his fpeech ; bufr^ after all, could not be 
induced to grant his majefty more than a fupply of 
two fubfidies, amounting only to about an hundred 
and twenty thoufand pounds, Charles very pru- 
dently feemecl fatisfied with the grant, deeming it 
an earneft of the good affe&ions of his people* 
and not doubting but he fhould obtain farther fup- 
plies before the clofe of the ieilion. 

The influence of the minion Buckingham now 
began to decline. It is natural to fuppofe, from 
the honours he engrofied, and the wealth he had 
accumulated, that he was as obnoxious to the peo- 
ple in general as to the courtiers in particular. In- 
deed, on the acceffion of Charles* the nation la- 
boured under many grievances, which loudly called 
for redrefs. 

The lioufe of commons was at this time filled 
with men of diftinguifhed abilities, who, infpired 
with the ardent love of liberty, faw with regret 
an unlimited power ufurped by the crown, and 
were determined to feize the opportunity which 
the king's neceffities afforded, of circumfcribing 
the prerogative within more reafonable bounds. 
They therefore came to an unanimous refolution 
not to grant any fupplies till die king had given 
up fome points that refpedted the liberty of the fub- 
jedt. But, juft as this determination might ap- 
pear in itfelf, Charles could not entertain the fame 
fentiments; and was, therefore, not a little fur- 
prifed, that the parliament fhould refufe to fupport 
die expences of a war that had been undertaken 
at their own requeft. It is evident, that the king 
inherited the arbitrary principles of his father, and 
that they invariably adhiated his whole conduit, 
from his acceffion to the throne, till they unhappily 
terminated in his death. While he meant to re- 
queft, he feemed to threaten ; and by declaring, 
that refpedtful treatment would endear him to the 
ufe of parliaments, he might naturally be iuppofed 
to infinuate, that harfli treatment would prejudice 
him againft thofe popular afTernblies, and perhaps 
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found it impracticable to take the Puntal on that 
fide. Upon this, Sir John Burroughs, an old 
Englifh officer, landed with his regiment, and 
driving fome companies of Spaniards, who had op- 
pofed his landing, back to the fort, the governor 
furrendered. But this conqueft was of no import- 
ance, for the raw Englifh troops, tempted by the 
delicioufnefs of the Spanifh wines, indulged them- 
felves in fuch exceflfes as produced univerfal confu- 
fion. At length, diifention increafing among the 
officers, and difeafes among the private men, they 
abandoned the enterprize and returned to Eng- 
land, without having performed any one adtion of 
confequence. : 

A. D. 1626. Notwithftanding the failure of this 
expedition, and the very little probability of de- 
riving any important advantage from the Spanifh 
war, the king, on the opening of the ieffion of 
parliament this year, made that, together with the 
demands of his houfhold, a pretence for requiring 
their aid ; and they accordingly voted him three 
lubfidies and three fifteenths, to which they after-- 
wards added one fubfidy more. 

It has been already oblerved, that the influence of 
Buckingham was vifibly on the decline ; but now, 
in confequence of the houfe of commons being, 
in general, as fevere in their invedtives againft the 
minion, as they had before been lavifh of their 
encomiums in his favour, informations from all 
quarters were brought againft him, and the com- 
mons proceeded, with great acrimony, in their en- 
quiries concerning them. They accufed him of 
having engroffed many offices in his own perfon; 
of neglefting to guard the feas in quality of high- 
admiral ; of furnifhing the French with lliips in 
order to ferve againft the Hugonots; of procuring 
extenfive grants from the crown , and of giving 
medicines to the late king without the knowledge 
of his phyficians. Thefe charges being never 
fubftantiated, have been deemed the fictions of his ' 
moft inveterate foes to effeCt his ruin. However, 



induce him to difeontinue them entirely ; a power the king, notwithftanding the refolution and ri- 



which, however defirous he might be to ulurp, 
the commons were by no means whatever willing 
to allow. 

Notwithftanding the difagreement between the 
king and his parliament, Charles was determined 
to profecute the Spanifh war with vigour, and ac- 
cordingly lent the duke of Buckingham, and the 
earl of Holland, ambafladors to the United Pro- 
vinces, where, at the Hague, they met the ambaf- 
fadors of France and Denmark, and concluded a 
league with them and the States, for reftorino; the 
liberties of Germany. 

To carry on this intention, as he was denied 
the parliamentary aid he required, Charles iflued 
privy feals for borrowing money from his fubjecirs, 
by means of which he was at length enabled to fit 
out a fleet. It confifted of eighty veffels; and had 
on beard ten regiments of infantry. Sir Edward 
Cecil, lately promoted to the title of vifcouht 
Wimbleton, was appointed commander, and had 
under him the earl of EiTex as vice-admiral. They 
bent their courfe for Cadiz, where the enemy was 
fully prepared to meet them, and die attack of 
Port Puntal was, with twenty Englith and five 
Dutch jfhips, committed to Ellex, who was fo in- 
tent upon'ftprming the port, that he was charged 
by the commander in chief of the land forces* 
with fuffering the {hipping, which formed the line, 
to give him battle to efcape. But this charge 
feems rather invidious : however, on the refult of 
the whole, the Spaniards, retired to Port Real, and 
the earl of Effex, after many vigorous efforts* 



gour which the commons evinced in their pro- 
ceedings againft Buckingham, continued to dis- 
cover his contempt and difregard of them ;- for 
when they exclaimed againft the favourite's being 
appointed to fucceed the earl of Suffolk in the 
chancellorfhip of the univerfity of Cambridge, 
the king was fo imprudent as to write with his 
own hand a letter to the univerfity, thanking them 
for their choice. Nay, he was fo imprudent as to 
threaten the commons, in one of his meiTages, that 
if they did not furnifh him with fupplies, he muft 
be obliged to try new councils. 

The parliament being convinced by this, as 
'Well as former inftances, of the king’s proceedings, 
of an arbitrary difpofition, which evidently fhewed 
his defire of obtaining a defpotic fway, determined 
to purfue fuch cautious meafures as might obftrudfc 
his ambitious and unconftitutional defigns. Ac- 
cordingly, two members of the houfe, who had 
managed the impeachment againft Buckingham, 
having been committed to prifon, the commons 
declared, they would defift from all farther bufi- 
nefs, until fatisfadtion fhould be given them for 
this violation of their privileges.- 

The king alledged in excufe, that thofe mem- 
bers, in their impeachment, had ufed fome fedi- 
tious exprellions ; but as, upon examination, the 
pretence appeared to be groundlefs, the members 
were difiniffed, and Charles, upon the whole of 
; this, affair, not only ftiewed his arbitrary principles, 
• but expofed himfelf, in a particular manner, to 
the refentraent of the parliament. The 
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The houfe of lords, who had been, feme time, 
inadbive fpe&ator.s of the meafures of the com- 
mons, now determined to affert their privileges, 
and in Tided upon the releafe of the earl of Aru n- 
del, who had been fome time committed to the 
Tower 3 and the king, with much apparent re- 
luctance, complied with' their requeft. 

It appears, from the fequel, that Charles, in 
the affurance he gave the commons of a general 
redrefs of religious grievances* had been actuated 
by a view of engaging them to compliance with 
his exorbitant demands by way of fupply > for the 
houfe, finding him rather diipofed to defer the 
fulfillment of his promife, actually claimed the 
execution of the penal laws enafted againft the ca- 
tholics j prefenting him, at the fame time, with a 
lift: of perfons inverted with offices under the go- 
vernment, who were either convifted or fulpefted 
of popery. By this method of proceeding they 
intended to include Buckingham, as his mother, 
who had great influence over him, was a catholic, 
and the indulgence given them, of confequence, 
thought to be wholly owing to his credit and au- 
thority. 

After a minute and Critical inveftigation of the 
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general conduct of Buckingham, they could not 
find fufficient ground for impeachment : .however, 
confidering him as a very incapable minifter, as 
well as dangerous minion, they came to a refolu- 
tion to prefent a petition for removing him from 
his majelly’s councils and perfon for ever. The 
king, incenfed at this meafure, refolved on the 
diffolution of the parliament, and carried his de- 
termination into execution notwithftanding the in- 
terpofition of the peers, who entreated him to per- 
mit them to fit a little longer. But as the com- 
mons had the utnaoft reaibn to expeft this meafure, 
they haftily finifhed and induflrioufly difperfed their II comply with their peremptory mandates ; but the 



as well a's dangerous in their confequences ; as aD 
pears from the following injunction laid’ on the 

commiffioners appointed to gather the. money ■ 
f< If any (hall ref'ufe to lend, and ihall make de- 
lays and excufes, and perfift in his obftinacy, y 0l j 
flaall examine him upon oath whether he has been 
dealt with, to deny or refufe to lend, or make an 
excuie for not lending ; who lias dealt with him 
and what fpeeches and perfuafions were ufed to that 
purpofe. And you.fhall alfo charge every fuch 
perlon, in his majefty’s name, upon his allegiance 
not to reveal to any one what was his anfwer.” ’ 

But this alTumption of inquilitorial right excited 
the ridicule rather than dread of the public, who 
feemed determined to concur in the aflertion of 
their legal privileges j while the council, to en- 
force their arbitrary meafures, tampered with fome 
creatures among the clergy, who preached and 
publifhed fermons, not only recommending the 
loan, but inculcating the odious doftrine of paf- 
five obedience in its full extent > infilling that the 
authority of the Hate was veiled in the king alone, 
and condemning all reftridions of laws asfeditious 
and impious. 

To add a fanflion to the efforts of thefe infa- 
mous hirelings, the king interpofed his ecciefi- 
aflical authority, in the fufpenfion and confinement 
of archbilhop Abbot, merely becaufe that vene- 
rable prelate had refufed to licenfe one of thole 
fermons as fubverfive of the civil and religious li- 
berties of England. Thefe united means, how- 
ever, had no influence over the people in general, 
who difeovered a zeal for the affertion of a juft 
caufe, infomoch that numbers abfolutely declined 
all concern in the loan. 

The council now arrogated to themfelves a law- 
lefs power in imprifoning many who refufed to 



rtfmonftrance, which they prefumecl would amply 
vindicate their proceedings to the public. 

A paper war enfued upon thefe proceedings be- 
tween the king and parliament, which, of courfe, 
excited violent animoficies amongft the partifans 
on both fides. Application being made to the 
council, they gran ted a commiffion for compound- 
ing with the catholics, and agreeing for a difpen- 
fation with the penal laws, which had been paffed 
againft them. This was a circumftance highly 
pleafing to the king, as it produced the liipply re- 
fufed by parliament, and dilappointed the hopes of 
the, puritanical feet, who were,, the objedts of his a- 
verfion. 

To raife the fupplies for fitting out a powerful 
fleet, an order of council was ifl’ued for all the 
fea-ports to equip a certain number of veffels, and 
the city of London was rated at twenty fhips. 
This taxation, which had been impofed by queen 
Elizabeth, and afterwards aggravated by Charles, 
produced great difeontent among the people. Such 
methods of fupply, though exceeding unconftitu- 
tional, were purfued, till intelligence arrived that 
the king of Denmark was defeated by the imperial 
general, in a great and decifive engagement. 

A fupply being now abfolutely requifite for the 
defence of the kingdom, the council, after fome 
deliberation, paffed an a£t, importing, that as the 
then exigency of the ftate would not admit of the 
leaft delay, the moft fpeedy and convenient me- 

a general loan from the public, to 
be levied according to every perfon’s refpective af- 
iefimenf. 

But the form and mode they purfued in effe&ing 
this neceffiiry purpofe were exceeding unpopular. 



perfons fo confined were generally difmiffed after 
prefenting petitions to the king. Five knights of 
confiderable property defended their liberties at 
their own hazard and expence, demanding enlarge- 
ment, not as a favour from the court, but as their 
right by the laws of their country. No reafon.was 
given for their confinement, but the warrant from 
the king and council j. fo that it was affirmed by 
law, that this plea was not a fufficient caufe for de- 
nying the prifoners bail or enlargement. 

A. D. 1627. Through the interference of fe- 

veral zealous and powerful adherents to the caufe 
of the people, the legality of thefe warrants ifTucd 
from the king and council, independent of parlia- 
ment, was litigated in the court of King's Bench. 
On fu mining up the matter, after a formal difeufo 
lion, and due attention to the feveral debates, it 
appeared, tiiat the parliaments of England had 
ever moft cautioufly guarded againft the encroach- 
ments of defpotifm, and for that ‘purpofe had 
enadted fix fevere ftatutes, and among the reft a 
fpecial artile of Magna Charta, the moft 
foundation of the laws and conftitution of t e 
realm. It likewife appeared that, upon extuoi- 
dinary occafions, fuch as foreign invalions, or do- 
meflic infurreftions, thefe articles had b een 1 
penfed with 3 but as no fuch urgency could 
pleaded in the prefent cafe, it was thought nnpo 
fible that the judges could decide in ‘ av ? l | ) £X _ 
their arbitrary proceedings, fo oppofite to 1 e 
profs letter of the law, and repugnant to hi \tv 1 
genius of theEnglifh conftitution all, diet [ J 
they thought proper to do in fo critical a ca > 
to refufe the bail that was offered, g u j. 
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But the nation at this time was not only diftrafr- 
ed by internal feuds and lawlefs oppreffions, but 
alfo harraffed by ioldiers being quartered all over 
the kingdom; as if impofitions were to be laid on’ 
the people by force of arms. Many perfons like- 
wife of inferior rank in' life, who joined in the op- 
pofition to unconftitutional meafures, were impref- 
fed, and obliged to ferve in the fleet or army;' and 
this is the firit reign ftigmatized with a practice fo 

incongruous with the character of a free flate. 

% $ * * * 

Notwithftanding the odium -Charles had incur- 
red from his defpotic meafures, the ill fuccefs of 
his arms in* Germany, and the exhauited flate of 
his finances at home, he'* was To' infatuated as to 
meditate and embark in a war with France as well 
as Spain, -though- thofe two powers united were a 
match, for all Europe. The king is faid, , by’ the 
generality of thofe who had feconded this abfurd 
tranfaftion, to have been inftigated to. it by the 
perfuafion of the minifier Buckingham, who was 
prompted to this advice by difappointed ambition 
and implacable refentment* 

- The duke had' been' fent to affift at the royal 
nuptials celebrated by proxy in France, where his 
exalted -charafler, .together with the fplendor of 
his equipage, and the gracefulnefs of his perfon, 
contributed to procure* him univerfal refpect and 
veneration. Intoxicated with the honours that 
were heaped upon him by the court 5 , he ambiti- 
oufly alpired to the Tivour of the queen-mother 
herfelf,*! and is laid to have 'made an impreffion 
upon- the heart of that princefs. This opinion 
was founded on more than furmife, for it is very 
certain, that after- his departure from Paris on the 
bufinefs for which he was fent thither, he pri- 
vately returned, paid her a vifit, and was difmifled 
with a reproof, that betokened more kinclnefs than- 

difapprobatioii. • • • • ' 

- But cardinal Richlieu, as confummate a courtier 
as. flate fman, fired at the afpiring ambition of the 
Englifh favourite, defcended from an obfcure ori- 
gin, determined to 'level 1 his touring project, and 
accordingly prevailed on- the French king, when 
the duke was preparing for a new embaffy to Pa- 

that he mu ft lay 

’ but the 
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ris, to inform him by menage, 

<c afide all thoughts of fuch a journey; 
haughty Buckingham exclaimed in a rage, that he 
c£ would fee the queen in fpite of the whole 
<c power of France f and from that very moment 
refolved to embroil the two nations. 

To foment the diflentions he had.- already ex- 
cited, Buckingham perluaded the king to difmifs m 
all the queen's French attendants; though the 
marriage articles pofitively ftipulated their con- 
tinuance in their refpeftive pofts and- employ -r 
ments. He likewife not only permitted ' but * en- 
couraged Englifh (hips of war to make captures of 
French merchantmen, and condemned them** as-, 
lawful prizes. But perceiving that even thefe 
injuries could not 1 efteft an open rupture, as 
they were only followed by remonrtrances, or at 
molt by repr.ifals on the part of: France, he de- 
termined, to fupport the intereft of .the duke -of 
Soubife, and engage at once* in. a military expe- 
dition againft that nation. . 

, Soubife, who was a molt fanguine advocate for 

the Proteftant caufe, being then in London,, was 
perluaded by Buckingham to folicit Charles to 
vindicate the wrongs which the Hugonots fuffered-, 
in , France.;. Though the king, was particularly 
averfe to thefe Hugonots,, from their fimilarity in, 
principles. to. the. puritans: .of his. kingdom, he was 

lb. wrought on through the reprefentations of Sou- 

No. 32. 



bife, urged and enforced by the prefling inftances 
of his minifter, that, with the utmoft expedition, 
he made the mod formidabe preparations for ait 
invafion'of France, and committed To important 
and hazardous an undertaking to Buckingham, 
though literally unfkilled both in naval and mi- 
litary manoeuvres; fo that on the arrival of the 
fleet before Rochelle the inhabitants fhutthe gates 
in defiance, refuting them admittance, till made 
acquainted with the purport of their vifit. 

•Buckingham, foiled in all his attempts both 
naval and military as commander in chief, in- 
ftea'd of invading Oleron, a fertile and defence-^ 
lefs ifland;- directed his courfe to the ifle of 
Rhc, a place ftrongly garrifoned and well fortified 
both by art and ' nature* Having landed his 
;men with confiderable lofs, he relaxed in his 
operations; - and allowed the French governor 
five days refpite, during which the fort of St. 
Martin was furnifhed with great itore of provifion, 
and put into a pollute of defence* Befides, he was 
fo carelefs in guarding the fea, that the garrifon 
• received continual reinforcements, fo that defl 
'pairing of being able to reduce it by famine, he 
- affaulted it without having made any breach, and 
rafhly, as well as cruelly, facrificed the lives of 
his Ioldiers. Underftanding, at length, that a 
body of French troops had ftolen over in fmall 
parties, and landed at Prie, he began to think of a 
retreat, but made it with fo little judgment, that 
it was equal to a total defeat. He was the laft of 
the whole army that embarked: he returned to 

after 



England, 



can it d on with 



an expedition 
as much weaknefs and more expence, as it had 
been Tuggcfted by folly and prefumptioni The 
lives of the greateft part of his men were facrificed 1 
to the temerity of a commander, of whom no- 
thing can be laid in commendation, but a fignal 
difplay of perfonal courage and refolution. ’ 1 
A. D. 1618. Thefe important Ioffes evident- 
ly refulting from the king’s obftinate attachment 
:to a favourite, added to the former difguft of die 
people : they law their liberties encroached on; il- 
legal taxes impofed; their commerce ruined; their 
military glory ftained by two* unfuccefsful enter- 
prizes ; they apprehended greater calamities from 
perfifting in a war with two powerful monarchs, 
and all thefe diflrefsful circumllances were but 
■ too juftly. attributed to the obflinacy of their fo-* 
vereign, in : adhering to" the councils of Bucking- 
ham, who had given fo many proofs of incapacity 
for the due difcharge of the important trufi vefiei 
in him by an infatuated king. 

The flate of public affairs was involved in fuch 

perplexity through the mal-adminiftrationofCharles, 

his mini.'.er, and partisans, that they were reduced 
to- the difagreeable expedient of calling a parlia- 
'■meat. To introduce this defign on the -tapis, 
Sir Robert Cotton, one of Buckingham's depen- 
dants, propofed that the duke himfelf fhould be 
the fir ft perfon who fhould mention in council, 1 
die aflembling a new parliament; by which means 
. it was imagined, all his former faults, would be ■ 
excufed, and that inftead of a tyrannical oppreflbr, ! 
he would- be confidered as the firft patriot in the 

But this plan, like molt of thofe pro- 
jefted by an infamous junto, fell to the ground,' 
being* too- palpable to elcape the detection of the 
;difcerning part. of* -both houfes. But this Theme- 
had no effeft, as the view of the leading- men : in 
both houfes. were- more rational and profound. 

'...At the opening of the feffion, notwithftanding 
the late flagrant violations of the privileges qf 
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the fubjefts in general, and of parliament in par- 
ticular, in the imprifonment of fevetal of the 
members, they proceeded with great order and 
decorum, in the grand, bufinefs of the nation. 

Charles had given repeated proofs of averfion 
to parliamentary reftraint in the proftcution 
of arbitrary meafures, and now openly* and - ex- 
plicitly avowed his principles in the following 
part of his fpeeclij, i{ that, if they fhould^tiQt. dp ; 
" their duties ip contributing to ' fhft pigepcieg , of 
" the ftate, he muft, iivdifcharge of hjs.confc;ience, 
<c life rhofe means which Brpyjdenc^ had ,puc into 
" his hand,.' in order/, tp. ftcure that prerogative 
<c which was endangered by the follies of fome 
particular ,perfons.” ‘ This intimatipn^>ya£ en- 



forced by the lord-keeper, who, pursuant todiis 
majefty’ s command, fj'bjoined, /. c that his majefty: 
" had 'chofen the way : of parliamentary < fupplies 
as the fitted method/; not that lit was deftitute 
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of others, but becaufe it was molt agreeable to 
u his own gracious difpofition ; an<jl that if fuch 
means were .deferred, neceflity and the hvord of 
e< the enemy might make way, to the, others.” 

. He concluded with thele remarkable Wofds, u Re- 
“ member his majefty’s . admonition; I fay, re- 
“ member it./’ - 

Thefe fpeeches, however, though conceived in 
haughty language, and uttered with an air of con- 
fident importance, did not deter the commons from 
entering on , the means' of redrdfing public griev- 
ances; reflraining the exercife of lawle'fs power; 
fixing the limits of the royal prerogative, and ie- 
curing the rights and privileges of the people. 
Having dilpatched thele grand and important 
duties to themfelves in particular, and .the body of 
the people in, general, as their legal reprefentatives, 
they proceeded to the bufmefs of the fupply,.and in 
order to convince his. majefty, that: they were rea- 
dily difpofed to relieve his neceffities, provided he 
would comply with their juft demands, they vo- 
ted, him five entire fuhlidies ; a fum with which 
Charles declared his entire fatisfaftion, and pro- 
mifedto comp!/ with all their reafonable requefls. 

But they wifely deferred: paSing the fupply into 
an aft, having experienced, in many former inftan- 
ces, that the moft liberal grants were not only prof- 
tituted to unworthy purpofes, hut infufficient to 
fecure their privileges 

"With this provifo they nominated a committee to 
draw up the .form of fo important a law; they 
afpired not, as they declared,, to any new or un~ 
uf'ual privileges, but only aimed at ficuring thofe 
which had been tranfmitted to them from .their 
anceftorsi this law they determined to call “ a pe- 
“ tidon of right,” thereby intimating, that it con- 
tained only an explanation of their ancient privi- 
leges, not any. Infringement of royal prerogative or 
acquifition of new liberties. 

The upper houfe, generally difpofed from their 
elevated rank :in life to. fupport the prerogative in 
its •‘utmoft extent, propofed a more moderate law, 
and recommended -the fame to the coiifideration 
of the,. commons, who. refolutely perfifting jn de- 
fence of “the petition of right,” it palled the 

houfe,. and .only waited the royal affent to carry it 
into execution. ■■ ; . 

■ 1 ^ 

When the king came to the houfe of peers to 
fettle this important ' point,, he fen t for the com- 
mons,. and being feated in his . chair of ftate, .the 
petition: was: read before him.; after which .he thus 
‘ add felled the houfe : “ T he king willeth, that right 
“ 3 * done according to the laws and cultoms of 



againft future invafions. 
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* c the realm, apd that the ftatufes. be put indue 
" execution ; that his fubjefts may have no caufe 

{' b complain of any wrong of oppreffion contrary 
to their juft: rights pnd -liberties, to the prefe m t 

£1011 whereof he holds himfelf in conference as 
“ mu ah obliged as of his own prerogative,” p 
the commons, deeming this Qx-ech- equivocal and 
by no means agreeable to their defire, returned to 
the houfe, and proceeded to take under cotifidera- 
,tion the. cafe of the duke of Buckingham, whom 
: they juftly adeemed the. author of niany 'grievances 

; un,der which the nation thendaboured. * 

To proteft his favourite fi‘om.public.refehtaienf 

the king. anticipated the defigns of the common./ 
by granting them the full import of the petition 

according to its rnoft- exten five reference, ., and for 

/that purpple he ; came to the houfe and damped it 
'/with the royal afient. . As. a gratification for this 

^compliance,. they immedietely granted a very lame 
fubfidy, and having thus balanced accounts with 
■‘his majefty, continued to carry their refearches into 
every abufe of government. 

The miniflter Buckingham feemed to : be;the de- 
termined viftim of their wrongs, and Injuries; for - 
they- unanimoufly refolved ,to prelent a.reiron- 
ftrance to his majefly, recapitulating the national 
grievances and calamities,' to which .his! arrogance 

and ambition were fuppofed to have given rife. 
But Charles, to prevent fo difagrceable an adcrefs 
; from being presented,, prorogued the parliament - 
Being now freed for fome time from the. refbaints 
1 of parliament, Charles turned his' attention towards 
foreign wars, in which his efforts were, as unfuc* 
f , as in domeftic government. . , . 

1 The reign of the favourite : now approached its 
; period, and he fell afacrificeto.'that.verypaffionof 
; reeepge he fo often gratified in his. behaviour and 
fconduft towards others. His brother-in law, lord:. 
Denbigh, having incurred the, imputation-of cow- 
ardice, in declining to engage the enemy’s fleet 
off Rochelle, which he had been font to relieve, to 
wipe off this ftain, Buckingham repaired, to Portf- 
mouth, where he had equipped a confiderable ar- 
mament, but before he could; fit put on his. ex- 
pedition, he met with death from the hands, of a 
defperate affaffin, which, had he furvived much 
longer, he would probably have, buffered from the 
laws of his country. 

It feems the duke had 1 been applied to .by one 
Felton, a lieutenant in the navy, for - a company va- 
cated by his captain's having been killed in adate 
expedition, but being denied, he had refigned his 
commiffion and retired in difguft. Watching an 
opportunity for wrcakjng his vengeance on the 
duke, he, followed him to Portfmouth, where hav- 
ing heard that he had an appointment with dome 
, gentlemen at a certain houfe, he: waited for him 
near the .-entrance, and as he turned about in the 
paflage to fpeak fo a colonel in the army, ftabbed 
him to the heart with a knife. The duke exclaim- 
ing, “ the villain has killed me,” drew- out the 
knife, and inftantly expired. No one had perceived 

the blow, nor obferved the perfon tha/gaye W; 
near the door, however, was found a hat, in the in-- 
fide of which was fewed a paper, inferibed with a- 

few lines of that remonltrance- of the commons, 
which declared Buckingham an enemy to the king- 
dom, and containing fome private reafons or £ G- 
afTaflim for the commiffion of the Taft. Lom 
this circumftance it was naturally conclude 1 s 
the hat belonged to Felton, and in the me an tIlin * 
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perfon without; a hat being obfervedto^tK v^.y. 
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compofedly before the door, thfere was a general 
cry, “ here is the villain who killed the duke.” 
The man replied, with great intrepidity, cc True, t 
<c am he;” andrefolutely expofed his naksd breaft to‘ 
the fwords of the aflfailants, being defirous to lave 
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himfelf by inftant death from the difgrace of a pub- 
lic execution. Felton boldly avowed the faCt, : and 
being alked at whofe inftitration he had committed 
that atrocious, crime* replied, that they need not 
concern themfelves about that matter] that the re- 

a 

folution was entirely owing to the fuggeftions of 
his own confcience ; that his motives would appear 
if his hat was found ; for that apprehending he 
Ihould perifh in the attempt, he had, there taken 
care to explain them. Charles was fo affefted at 
the untimely fate of his favourite, that he com- 
mianded the affaffin to be put to the torture, to ex- 
tort from him a difcovery of his accomplices] but 
he at length defifted from enforcing his mandate, 
on the judges giving their opinion againft fuch a 
proceeding. Thus fell the mintfler Buckingham, 
by the poniard of refentment. We will not attempt 
to juftify the aft, but would only hold it up as a 
memento to fucceeding favourites, in order that 
they may fliun his example, left they fliare his 

fate. 

A. D. 16 29. The conqueft of Rochelle by the 
french, after a fruitlcis attempt of the earl of Lind- 
fay to relieve it, with other unfortunate incidents, II The averfion of Charles to any parliamentary 
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but flrorigly fufpefted of an attachment 
to popery. The doftrine of the puritans had now 
made great advance.s in England, and the king,' 
by the advice of b'ifhop Laud, font inftufticms to 
all the prelates in the kingdom!, enjoining themj 
amongft other things, to take the greateft care 
that no puritan minifter fhould be admitted into' 
the church; and to difcover all fuch teachers as 
fhould negleft the rites prefcribed by the canons. 
It is therefore no wonder that the puritans con- 
ceived the moil implacable hatred againft Laud, 
who, in the end, feverely felt the effefts of theft 
refentment. The arcHbifhop now made great 
and even apparent firides in favour of the RomifK 
religion; for at his inftance, when a certain fuiii 
was impofed ori each county for the maintenance 
of a regular militia, compofitions were openly, 
made with Catholics, and their religion became’ 
a regular part of the revenue. 

A. D. 1631. Recourfe was how had to methods 
of railing money equally oppreflive to the fubjeft, 
injurious to ti ade and commerce, and deftruftive 
of induftry. The laft parliament of this king's 
predeceffor, which abolifhed monopolies, had made 
an exception in favour of new inventions; and, 
on pretence of thefe, and of eftablilhing new com- 
panies., and corporations, this grievance was now 
renewed. 
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could not fail to weaken the king’s authority with 
the commons. They accordingly availed them- 
felves of the fame, by rectifying many abufes ec- 
clefiaftical and political, but their fudden proro- 
gation, however, hindered them from bringing the 
matter to a final conclufion. 



reftraint has been ftrongly marked in many pre- 
ceding parts of his reign, but in none fo pointedly 
as in the following inftances: befides fome innova- 
tions introduced by the late king, with the council 
of York ereCted by patent from Henry VIII, 
without confent or authority of parliament Charles. 



Notwithftanding the late fpirited behaviour of had ventured to enlarge its powers, and to inveft 

it with a kind of civil jurifdiction, which, in fome 



the commons, Sir John Elliot, Valentine, and 
Hollis, were fummoned to anfwer in the king’s 
bench for the pointed .remonftrances they had made 
in the houfe, which the minifters were pleafed to 
term diflo-yal; but refufing to account in an infe- 
rior court for their conduct, as members of a fu- 
perior, they 1 were condemned to be imprifoned 
during the king’s pleafure, to pay a fine, and to 
give fecurity. for their good behaviour. 

A. D: 1630. Charles having, on every occafion 
that prefented itfelf, evinced a difpofition arbitra- 
ry in the higheft degree, repugnant to the* very 
genius of EnglilE liberty, and thereby rendered 
himfelf fo obnoxious to his fujefts and parliament, 
as. to fruftrate every attempt toraife fubfidies ade- 
quate to the profecution of a war with two of the 
moft powerful potentates in Europe, was reduced 
to the necefilty. of concluding a peace on terms 



refpeCts, was even dilcretionary; In corifequence 
of this illegal meafure, all thei northern counties, 
were deprived of the protection of the common law,' 
and fubjeCted to an authority which was wholly ar- 
bitrary. The court of Star-chamber was a griev- 
ance no lefs intolerable; it infringed upon the. 
privileges of the other courts, impofed the heavieft , 
fines, and infiiftedthe fevered punilhments beyond- 
the ufual courts of juftice. 

A. D. 1632-3. Fie alfo revived an act of Ed- 
ward II. compelling perfons pofleffing twenty 
pounds per annum, of landed property, to appear, 
and receive the honour of knight rood. . Edward 
VI. and queen Elizabeth, who had employed this 
expedient for. raifing money, had fummoned only ', 
thofe poffefied of forty pounds a year and upwards, 
to receive the honour or knighthood, or compound 



that reflected no more honour on his arms, than for their negleCt; and Charles, without confidering 



they had acquired by Iris military exploits. 

The negotiation which followed Was as frivolous 
as fruitlefs. Charles had entered into a private 
agreement with Guftavus Adolphus, king of Swe- 
den, by which he engaged to lupport him in his 
intended invafion of Germany ; but that he might 
fave appearances with the houfe of Auttria, he 
employed the marquis of Hamilton to levy the 
troops deftined for that purpofe. The. Swede, 
however, did not perform his part of the agree- 
ment, and Charles withdrew his forces, after hav- 
ing incurred much expence without gaining either 

profit or honour. 

The perfori who- principally engrofied the royal 
favour on the deceafe of the late minifter, was 
Laud, bifhop of London, afterwards promoted to 
the fee of Canterbury, a prelate of fome parts and 



the great alteration in the value of money fince 
this law was enaCted, followed the example of thofe 
monarchs. He appointed commiffioners for efta- 
blifhing the rates of cornpofition, and enjoined 
them not to accept of a lefs fum than the perfon 
would have paid upon a tax' of three fubfidies and 
a half. Thefe arbitrary meafures met with Ijttle , 
oppofition; Sir David Foulis, indeed, was fined five 
thoufand pounds, chiefly becaufe he had perfuade.d. 
a friend to refufe compounding with the commif- 
fioners. _ , . ■ 

Taxes were now levied^n various articles of trade, 

manufactures, and domeftic conveniences*, 1 Com-: 
miffioners were appointed for collecting, and of- . 
ficers for receiving the fame; as if the' king was* 
as defirous of (tripping his fubjeCts of their, pro- 
perty, as he had been of depriving them' of their. 

liberty. 
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t . In fhort, he evinced- throughout the whole 

tenor of his conduft, principles diametrically re- 
pugnant to the 'true intereft, welfare, and happi- 
nefs of his fubjedts, and his prevailing foible was 
an implicit deference to the queen, who, being a 
-bigot to- popery, inftigated him to meafures iubver- 

five of the Proteftant canfe. 

• To further his d'efigns in Scotland, the king 
yj fried thofe parts of his dominions in the fpring, 
accompanied by' his court, in order to hold a par- 
liament there, to pafs through the ceremony of his 
Coronation, and to eftablifh, if pofilble, the Englifli 
iiturgy in that country. The aft for regulating 
the habits of clergymen was eafily palled ; but the 
attempt to introduce the liturgy was attended with 

the molt fatal confequences. 

Charles, immediately on hts return to England,, 
preferred his favourite Laud, bifhop of London, to 
the archiepifcopal fee of Canterbury, vacant on. 
the demife of Abbot the late diocefan. The new- 
ly erected primate procured the fee of London for 
his friend' Juxon,. but though he was poflefTed of 
rtiafiy virtues and endowed with a good underhand- 
ing, his promotion was exceeding dilkgreeable to 
the nation. 

A. D. 1634. As Laud determined to maintain 
ecclefiaflical dignity with great rigour, pt-ofecu- 
tions were commenced, and the fevered punifh- 
ments inflidted on the fmalleft pretences.. As an 
in franc e one Pryene, a barrifter of Lincqln’s-liui, 
but a bigotted and even fanatical' puritan, having 
compofed a volume, entitled Hiftorio Mallyx, in- 
tended to explode mufxcal and theatrical diverfions, 
in which were fome oblique hints on. the king and 
queen’s encodra’ging the lame, he was profecuted 
ih the . Star-chamber, condemned to be expelled, 
from the bar, to hand on the pillory in two places,, 
to lofe Both his ears, to pay aline of a thou land 
pounds to the k i n g, and to be imprifonetl during 
life. 

Nor was this' adminiftrarion lefs attenrive to- pe- 
cuniary concerns,., for the tax of fhip money was, 
irripofed during the courfe of this year; the firft 
writs of that kind had been only dire&ed to fea-r 
port towns, but fhip money was now levied 
throughout the kingdom, and each county was af- 
leffed in a particular fum, which was afterwards 
exafted from individuals. 

. , , ' ‘ , 1 

"There were many taxes levied at this time both 
reafonable and neceffary,. and the candid and . dif- 
cerning part of the public did not objedt to thefe 
taxes considered. in' themfelves, but tiie mode in 
• which they were both firft palled as fuck, and after' 
wards levied. For thefe being, entirely arbitrary, 
by the fame rule any other tax might be impofecl, 
and moftperfons confidered a powerful fleet, though 
very 'neceffary, a poor compenfation for their, li- 
berties, which were thus " facrificed in order to ob- 
tain it. ' 

1 he- higher clafs of people, and particularly the 
courtiers, now imperioufly lorded it over the reft 
of their fellow creatures and fellow fubjefts, as is 
always the ’cale where defpotifm prevails, ; and 
whenever the latter failed in what was fuppofed to. 
be their duty, they were lure to be punilhed with 
the utmoft feverity. One Granville, a private gen- 
tleman, having received an injury from the earl of 
Suffolk, had engaged in a law fuit with him, and 
xn the courfe of the trial, happened to fay of that 
nobleman, that. he was a bafe lord: the evidence 




_ was'exceeding weak ; yet for this flight 
offence, infufficiently proved, he was condemned 
*») 7 the Star-chamber to pay a fine of eight thou- 



fand pounds ; one half to' the earl, and the oi-W 
to'the king. 

A perfon of the name of Allifon Was alfo expoferi 
to the fentence of this oppreffive and arbitrary tri 
him ah He had intimated that the archbilhop pf 
York inftigated the king to many meafures in fa 
vour of the- Catho-iics, which by the Star-chamber 
being pronounced defamation, the culprit was fined 
ten thoufand pounds, obliged to find fecurity for 
his good behaviour during life, and to ftand on tfe 
pillory at Weftminftev, and in three different towns, 
of England.. Thefe inftances are adduced to de- 
monftrate the baneful influence of power perverted- 
through the prevalence of ambitious' and arbitrary 
principles, when vefted in the hands of weak or 
wicked men- Nothing can- be more injurious to 
fociety, or deftrudtive of the good order of .go- 
vernment, as appears from the fatal confequences. 
which terminated this reign. , .. . 

O - \ * i , 

A. D. 1635. Amidft thefe defpotic meafu'res, 
the king found leilure to attend to the .naval Hate 
of the kingdom, and fent .a fleet under the com.-: 

in an d of the earl of Northumberland to ferae the 

Dutch fifhing veflels which annoyed, the Britilh 

coaft. Through this meafure the Hoi Rnders- were 
obliged to purchafe a licence for this feafon,' by pay-, 
ing the fum of thirty thoufand pounds. ■ 

A. D. 1636. This fquadron was fen t the fol- 
lowing year to dear the channel and coafts of a 
fwarm of piratical adventurers, which had long in- 
felled the fame to the interruption of commerce and 
diminution of the revenue. The Star-chamber pe- 
nalties were alfo again enforced aginft feveral indi- 
■ viduals, who dared to oppofe the arbitrary meafures. 
of a defpotic government. 

A. D. 1637. Religious perfecution began to 

break out with fuch violence, that numbers- of Pro- 

» ' ' * ■ ' 

tellants, and particularly thofe of the left of Pu- 
ritans emigrated to America,; and there laid] the 
foundation of a government, which' enjoyed the 
moft perfect liberty civil and.ecclefiaftical. Tpen- 
force the fhip-money tax, - whenever he was dif- 
pofed to gratify his own caprice, Charles obtained 
from, a, corrupt bench of judges;.. a declaration,; 
that in cafe of neceflity, the king might,, by his 
own- authority, levy that tax; and that- he was the 
foie judge of that neceflity, 

This proceeding in a great meafure obviated 
the difficulty of levying the tax, as it enforced 
Tubmiffion ; one man, however, was found amidft 
; a torrent of oppreffion and corruption, who, nobly 
dared to oppofe the arbitrary meafures of the court, 
and to (land up in defence of the laws and liber- 
ties of his country. 

John Hampden, immortalized in the page of- 
hiftory, having been rated at twenty drillings for 
an eftate he pofleffed, determined, rather than 
comply with fo illegal an impofition, to try the 
event of a legal profecution, and expofe himfelt 
to all the refentmenr and indignation of the court. 
The cafe was argued during twelve days in the 
exchequer chamber before all the judges of Eng- 
land, and the people beheld with the utmoft anx- 
iety every ftep of a trial, which though it leetne 
to relate meerly to a private perfon, was tor eve 

to decide the fate of national liberty. _ 

After many and long debates, the prejudice 
1 proftituted judges, notwithftanding the crown a' 

yers had nothing in the end to oppofe to the.p A 






ings of Hampden’s council, gave fentence aga ., 
him by a con fi cl era bi e majority; however, nl J 
tinguifhed patrior, though he failed m can) 0 > 
particular point, laid the foundation or t a 
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faryfpiritcf oppofition, which at length ftemmed 
the rapid progrefs of tyranny, that was ready to 
overwhelm the civil and religions rights and liber- 
ties of Britain. 

It is but jnftice to record, that Scotland nobly 
withftood the defpotic meafures of Charles and his 
tyrannical court. - The prefent king was defirous 
of completing the work that his father had begun, 
which was to reduce the Scottifh church to perfect 
conformity with the Englifb, and to effe6t that de- 
fign, he propofed to encreafe both the numbers 
and authority of epifcopal dignitaries. With this 
view the liturgy was literally copied from that of 
England, and transmitted to .the clergy at Edin- 
burgh, with orders to begin the ufe of it with all 
convenient fpeed. 

In confequence.of the royal mandate, on E after- 
day, the time appointed by proclamation, the dean 
of Edinburgh, in the cathedral church of St. Giles, 
began the fervice, the bifhop himfelf and the mem 
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ous liberties, they were fully determined to hazard 
their dives and fortunes in iupport of fo 
caufe. Hamilton, finding all his attempts ineffec- 
tual, returned to London, and was immediately 

fent back with more fa tisfactory offers. The king 
therefore from compulfion agreed to difpenfe with 
divers ceremonies and forms, which he found to 
be highly obnoxious to the kingdom, and as a 
proof of his conciliatory difpofition, empowered 
his commiflioner to convoke firft an afiembly, and 
then a parliament, when every public grievance 
might be redreffed. 

. Thefe conceffions, however, on the part of the 
king, were very far from being fatisfaftory to the 
covenanters, who had entered into an agreement 
to convoke a general afiembly even without the 
king’s permiflion. By an order of the tables, 
whofe authority was fupreme, an elder from every 
parifli was empowered to attend the prefbytery, and 
to vote in the choice both of the commiffioners 
bers of the privy council being prefent j but he was and minifters, who fhould be fent to the afiembly ; 



foon interrupted by the populace, who exclaimed 
a pope ! a pope ! an antichrift ! ftone him.” As 
this tumult prevented the continuation of the fer- 
vice, the bifhop mounted the pulpit in order to 
appeafe the multitude, who were fo incenfed that 
they threw ftools at him, infulted the council, and 
it was with the utmoffc difficulty that the magif- 
trates were able to expel them, and to fhut the 
church doors againft them. 

Notwithftanding this tumult, and the reprefen- 
tation of the primate of , Scotland, a man eminent 
for his learning and candour, who, together with 
the lord treasurer, repaired to London to diffuade 
the king from the purfuit of fo unpopular a mea-- 
fure, he obftinately perfifted in his refolution 
of introducing his liturgy into Scotland, and iffued 
a proclamation, in which he pardoned allpaft of- 
fences, and exhorted all people to be more lub- 
miffive for the future, and to receive peaceably 
that form of worfhip which he was pleafed to pre- 
fcribe. : . 



and to every comirnffioner four lay-affefifors were 
affigned, who # though they could have no vote, 
might interpofe with their council and authority in 
the' afiembly. 

To fruftrate every effort that had been tifed to 
introduce the hierarchy, and confirm their reli- 
gious rights and privileges, ads were palled by the' 
afiembly convened at Glafgow, not only condemn- 
ing the liturgy, canons, high commifllon, excom- 
municating fourteen biftiops, and abjuring epifco- 
pal government,: but even annulling the fubfcrip- 
tion of fuch as had figned the confeffion of faith 
according to the king’s order, and to defend and 
fupport thefe refolutions by force of arms, if it 
fhould be found neceffary $ military bodies were 
raifed amongft the valfals and dependants offeveral 
noblemen, who had embarked in the defign. 

•A. D. 1639. The king incenfed at thefe bold’ 
attempts of the Scottifh male-contents, determined 
at once to reduce them to obedience and confor- 
mity l and with that view fitted out a fleer, confifL 



According to the intimation Charles received ing of fixtcen fail of large fliips, and : conferred' 



from the primate and lord treafurer, this proclama- 
tion was inftantly oppofed by a public proteftation, 
prefented by the earl of Iiume and lord Lind fay ; 
and this was the firft time that perfons of quality 
appeared to countenance the proceedings of the 
people. Thefpiritof difcontent, which had been 
gradually fpreading among all ranks of men* no'W 
blazed out at once. Four tables, as they were 
called, were eftablithed in Edinburgh ; one was 
compbfed of nobility, another of gentry, a third 
of minifters, a fourth ofburgeffes ; and among the 
firft of, their a£ts was the production of the cove- 
nant. 

The tenour of this memorable, covenant was a* 
folemn abjuration of the fuprema.cy, doftrines, ce- 
remonies and tenets of the church of Rome, and 
a general agreement confirmed by oath of the par- 
ties, to aflilt each ocher, and concur in the defence 
of their religion, againft all innovations, or oppo- 
fition, whatfoever. ’ . 

A. D. 1638. Charles, alarmed at thefe ftrenuous 
efforts, fent the marquis of Hamilton as his com- 
miffioner into Scotland, and impowered him to 
treat with the covenanters. He infifted that the 
covenant fhould be renounced and abolifhed, and 
offered to fufpend the canons and the liturgy, until 
they could be introduced in a fair and legal man- 
ner. In anfwer to this propofal, they plainly told 
the marquis, that, as they had engaged in a. ge- 
neral combination to defend their civil and religi- 
• , No. 32. 



the command on the marquis of Hamilton, with 
orders to fail to the frith of Forth, and make a di- 
verfion ampngthe forces of the enemy. The army : 
amounted to twenty thoufandfoot and three thou-. 
fand horfe, and was conducted by the earl of Arun- 
del, a nobleman of great family, but duringuifhed 
neither for his military or political talents. The 
Scottifh army in point of infantry was equal to that 
of the king’s, but inferior in cavalry; the officers- 
had more experience, and the foldiers were fired 
with the profpefl: of throwing off the yoke the king 
was defirous of impofing upon them. 

Previoufly, however, to the- aftual commence- 
ment of hoftilities, fome of the more moderate 
and prudent of the leaders fuggefted the pro- 
. priety of a dutiful add refs to the king, praying 
for admittance to a treaty. Charles, influenced by, 
fome unfuccefsful attempts lately made by one of 
his generals, affented, fo that a pacification was 
concluded, in which it was agreed, that within 
eight and forty hours, the Scots fhould difband 
their forces; that the king’s forts fhould- be re- 
ftored to him ; his authority acknowledged, and 7 
a general afiembly and parliament be forthwith! ‘ 
iummoned, in order to eompromife all 'differ- 
ences. * 

1 

But the refult of this temporary pacification by 
no means anfwered the expectations of the king; 
for a general afiembly having been convened at" 
Edinburgh, they then declared epifcopacy to be ' 

4 S unlaw- 
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unlawful in thd church of Scotland; reprefcnted 
the liturgy and canons as popifTi inftitutions; and 
affirmed the high commiffion to be a ftretch of 
tyranny. The parliament which met after the 
affembly, laid claim to fevcral pretenfions, which 
tended hill farther to abridge the power of the 
crown; and on account of thefe claims, hoftilities 
were re-commenced, with great advantages on the 
fide of the covenanters, and infinite difadvantages 

bn that of the king. 

Charles, on the fettling of the late treaty, had, 
from the reduced ftate of the public finances, been 
under an indilpenfable necefiity of di/banding his 
forces; while the covenanters, fenfible that their 
pretenfions would foon occafion a frefh rupture, 
took care, in difmiffing their troops, to preferve 
nothing but the appearance of peace. 1 he officers 
were ordered to be ready on the firft warning ; the 
foldiers had the lame charge ; and the religious 
zeal which pofTeffecl all ranks of men made them 
flock to their ftandards as i’oon as the fignal was 
given. 

Such was the alarming fituation of affairs in 
Scotland, that Charles was again compelled, though 
with the utmoft difficulty, to make military pre- 
parations, in order to oppofe. the male-contents. 
But being confcious of the exhaufted ftate of his 
exchequer, and confequently of his inability to 
fupport die expences of the fame, recourfe was 
had to the only expedient, of ftuninoning a parlia- 
ment to raife the neceflary fupplies. 

A. D. 1640. Charles having received private 
intelligence, that the male-contents had. folicit- 
ed the affiftance of the French king, and partly 
repenting of the conceflions he had made to the 
Scots, as well as offended at their late pretenfions, 
embraced this opportunity of breaking with them. 
He had committed to the Tower the lord Loudon, 

' commiffioner from the covenanters, one of the 
perfops who had fubferibed a treafonable letter; 
and he now laid the matter before parliament, 
whom lie hoped to inflame by the indignity, and 
alarm by-the danger of this application to a fo- 
reign power. But .all that he could urge had no 
effect on the commons, fo that the king went to 
the houfe of peers, and entreated their good offices 
in his behalf with the other houfe. The peers 
complied with his requeft, but the commons, ftilj 
. perfifting in their refolution of humbling an 
haughty' fovereign, voted the interpofition of the 
lords to be a breach of privilege ; fo that Charles, 
provoked at their paft proceedings, and dreading 
the confequences of their future, diffolved the par- 
liament. Various caufes concurred at this time to 
inflame the minds of the people, and excite com- 
motions in the fouthern as well as northern parts of 
th<? king’s dominions. The introduction of the 
pope’s agent in a public capacity, at the inftance 
of the que ; en, an avowed abettor of the-Catholic 
religion, gave Angular offence, and irritated the 
male-contents to a more vigorous exertion than 
ever, infomuch that the king, after divers meafures 
had been purfued, and many difficulties encoun- 
tered,' affembled 



on the other fide, in 6rder to defend the ford but 
the Scots determined to force a paffaoe 4 iy C 

after fome oppofition, they effedted, and^took Jr 
feffion of Newcaftle, Conway having retired w' K 

pi*ecipitation to Durham. ° J 

With the advice of fome prudent leaders* th 
Scots difpatched meffengers to the king, who" was 
arrived at York, humbly to entreat admiffion into 
his prefence, in order to lay their complaints be- 
fore his majefty. Charles, feeing no other method 
of flopping their progress, than by complying 
with their propofals, _ agreed to a treaty, and ap- 
pointed fixteen Englifh noblemen to confer with 
eleven Scottifh commiffioners at Rippon. But all 
that was done upon this occafion, was the figning 
preliminary articles, providing for the mainte- 
nance of the Scottifh army, and reviving the com- 
merce which ufed to iubfift between the two na- 
tions. 

In order to expedite the defign of this conference 
or rather negotiation, it was transferred to London 
and ordered to be lag! before parliament. The 
commons attended mb ft cordially to all public 
grievances, but the principal objefts of their re- 
fen t men t were archbifhop Laud, and the earl of 
Stafford, whom they impeached of high treafon, 
and committed to the cuftody of the ufher of the 
black rod ; and in a few days the latter was fent 
to the Tower. The Scottifh commiffioners, who 
adled in concert with the puritan party, impeached 
Laud, archbifhop of Canterbury, taxing him with 
being the caufe of all the troubles in England and 
Scotland, and exciting a war between his majefty 
and his fubjefts, for which the commons commit- 
ted him to the Tower. 

The lord keeper Finch, who from his abetting 
arbitrary meafures had rendered himfelf extremely 
unpopular and was in danger of impeachment, 
iecretly withdrew, and took refuge in Holland. 
Thefe ftrenuous exertions of the reprefentatives of 
the people, in defence of their rights againft the 
invafion of defpotifm, produced a viiible declen- 
fion in theintereft of the king’s party, which, ad- 
ded to the popular clamour, difpofed him towifh 
for an accommodation. The committee for ex- 
amining the rights of the fubjeft was ordered to 
draw, up impeachments againft lord keeper Finch, 
and the reft of the judges, concerning the jurif- 
diftions of ecclefiaftical courts, and the court of 
admiralty, as well as their own illegal proceedings. 
In the courfe of a parliamentary inveftigation 
into the public grievances, as well as infringements 
on religious liberty, fo many enormous inftances 
of the arbitrary proceedings of the courts of high 
commiffion in the provinces of Canterbury and 
York appeared, that the commons appointed com- 
miffioners to examine into the fame. 

A. D. 1641. Alarmed at thefe meafures, the 
king went to the houfe of peers, where in a 
fpeech he recommended difpatcb, in providing for 
t ie maintenance of the fleet and army, and obferyea 
the diftinftion between reforming o.nd altering 
the government. The upper houfe would by 
no means accede to the expulfion of the pr^ 
latcs from their feats in the grand affembly; °- 

that it was oppoled by a great majority. Th e C0 T' ' 

to fhew how little they were dil- 



an army, amounting to nine 
thoufand foot and two thoufand horfe.. The earl 
of Northumberland was appointed commander in 

' chief, the earl of Stafford aided as lieutenant ge- 
* neral, and lord Conway was general of the horfe. 

The Scots, whofe army was always held in readi- 

nels, had already advanced to the borders of Eng- . * .... - - , , ■ 

land, and were encamped at Newburn, about voted that the prelates Ihou.ld be maintained m 
four miles from Newcaftle. The lord Conway 1 ■ • • ■ - ■ - TT fhlS m 

"With a body of four thoufand men had intrenched 
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mons, however, _ . . 

couraged by this repulfe, prefented to the pe^-t 

nine reafons for excluding the bifhops PJ' 
liament, and in a few clays afterwards, the pe _ 

voted that the prelates fhould be mat 
their right to fit in parliament. - Upon 
commons palled a vote importing, that a ^ r3 J 
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chapters, prebendaries, chanters, canons, and their 
officers, fhould be totally fupprefied, and their re- 
venues employed in the encouragement of fcience, 
and other laudable ules. 

Encouraged by the fuccefs of their attempts, 
in vindication of the religious rights of their coh- 
ftituents, the commons turned their attention to 
the civil interefts of the nation. As the levying 
the duties of tonnage and poundage, without con- 
fent of parliament, and even encreafing them at 
pleafure, was repugnant to the very genius of a 
free government, where the people, by their con- 
ftitutional privileges, cannot be taxed but by their 
own confent; fuch encroachments, therefore, could 
no longer be endured by the then vigilant guar- 
dians of liberty. In the preamble, therefore, to 
the bill, by which thefe duties were granted to the 
king,, the commons aflerted, in the moll clear and 
exprefs terms, their own right to beftow this gift, 
and to deprive the crown of all independent title 
of affuming it : and in order to put the matter be- 
yond all controverfy, they voted thefe duties only 
for two months, and reierved to themfelves the 
power of renewing the grant, as they from time to 
time fhould deem expedient. 

Such was the urgent fituation of affairs, that the 
king was under a neceflity of palling even this 
bill, which deprived him of fuch a large and con- 
fiderable branch of his revenue. The next mea- 
fure purfued by this very fpirited houfe of com- 
mons, was to draw up a bill for triennial par- 
liaments j to which his majefty all'o fubjoined his 
lignature, from the fame motives as had influenced 
him to fuch compliant behaviour in divers late in- 
itances. However, he obtained the hearty thanks- 
of both houfes, and the whole nation refounded 
with fhouts of joy and exultation. As a change 
of minifters as well as meafures was now deemed 
neceffary, the king admitted into his council the 
earls of Hertford, Bedford, Effex, Briftol, and 
Warwick j the lords Say, Kimbokon/ and Saville. 
Juxon, bifhop of London, and friend of Laud, re- 
signed the poft of treafurer; and Oliver St* John 
was appointed folici tor-general. 

In the mean time, the lower houfe proceeded 
with great rigour againft the earl of Stafford, A 
committee was chofen to prepare the charges a- 
gainft him ; authorized to examine witneffes, and 
papers touching any part of the earl’s conduct. 
They alfo took an oath of fecrecy, that the earl 
might be perplexed in folving their enquiries, and 
in preparing for his defence. 

To deprive him of the affiftance of a powerful 
advocate, Sir George Ratcliff, the earl’s intimate 
friend, was accufed of high-treafon, brought over 
from Ireland, and thrown into prifon. The Irifh 
houfe of commons fent over a committee to af- 
fift in the profecution of Stafford, againft whom 
they were highly incenfed ; and indeed, the whole 
nation was bent on his deftruCtion.- Eight and 
twenty articles of impeachment were preferred 
againft him ; charging him with having been the 
caufe of the war in Scotland ; levying an army of 
Jrifh papifts to enflave the kingdom, and advifing 
the king to eftabl.ifh.an abiolute government on 
the ruins of the conftitution. The earl behaved 
with courage and compofurej his defence was 
noble and fpirited. He acquitted himfelf of every 
imputation, except a few inftances of indilcretion, 
%o which every man is liable. 

Such was the prejudice which prevailed in 
general, with the members of the houfe of com- 
mons, 'Againft this unfortunate nobleman, that 
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though they could not find juft caufe for profe- 
cution, they were refolutely bent on his deftruc- 
tion. With this view, young Vane pretended he 
had found fome papers by accident in his father’s 
clofet, arid as they were thought to bear teftirnony 
againft the earl, his accufers next day read them 
openly at his trial : they were intituled, No dan- 
ger of war with Scotland if oftenfive, not defen- 
five; The earl in his defence obferved, that it 
was hard to be profecuted for giving his opinion. 
After he had anfwered the different articles of im- 
peachment, which were enforced with all the vi- 
rulence of malice, and energy of elocution, lie 
directed his difcourfe to his children, and then to 
the lords preient, with fuch grace and elegance, 
that the audience (except a few hardened wretches) 
were deeply affefted with his haplefs fate. 

To mitigate the rigour of fuch proceedings 
againft the earl, the king in his fpeech to the par- 
liament, after having affured them that Stafford 
fhould never more be admitted into his councils, 
or any public poft of government, requefted that 
they would treat him with juftice and lenity. 
The earl and his council prodticed fuch weighty 
arguments in his defence, that the commons faw 
no profpeft of his deftruftion but by a bill of at- 
tainder, which paffed the houfe after a long de- 
bate, and was immediately fent to the houfe of lords. 

To compleat their defign againft Stafford, a 
bill was brought in for the purpofe of continuing 
the feffion of this patfliament, which fhould not be 
prorogued or diffolved without the confent of 
both houfes, until the grievances fhould be re- 
dreffed. A majority of the peers voted the earl 
of Stafford guilty of high treafon. This circum- 
fiance affefted the king in the mod fenfible man- 



ner; his counfellors advifed him to give up the 
earl, in order to appeafe the enraged people. 
Stafford himfelf, in a letter, gallantly exhorted his 
majefty to facrificc him to a reconciliation with his 
fubje&s. The queen, who was no friend to the 
earl, ufed all her influence with the king to make 
him comply with inceffant importunities, fo that 
at length he confented to their requeft. Stafford, 
when he found that his fovereign had confented to 
his death, exclaimed with a ftajt of furprize and 
aftonifhment, <e, Puc not your truft in princes, nor 
cc in the fons of men ; for in them there is no 
cf falvation.” The king, filled with compunction 
for his late conduCt towards the unfortunate earl, 
addreffed the peers in the ftrongeft terms, to re- 
commend to the houfe of commons a mitigation 
of his fentencer but the reprefentation of his ma- 
jefty was without effeCfc, the commons obftinately 
perfifting in their refolution. 

The day of execution being fixed for the twelfth 
of May, on Tower-Hill, the earl appeared on the 
fcaffold with that ferenity, which is the attendant 
on true courage and confeious innocence; obferv- 
ing, that a reformation begun with the fhedding 
of innocent blood could not have a happy iffue. 



enraged people. 



Having bid a final adieu to his brother and rriends, 
who attended him, and fent a bleffing to his near 
relations, who were abfent ; cc And now, faid he, 
“ I have nigh done; one ftroke will make my 
cc wife a widow, my dear children fatherlefs, dc- 
fC prive my poor fervants of an .indulgent m after, 
« and feparate me from my affectionate brother 
“ and all my friends.” In preparing himfelf for 
the block; “ I thank Gad (added lie) that 1 am 
“ no way afraid of death, nor am daunted with 
« any terrors; but can refign a weary life with the 

“ utmoft composure*” 

So 
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So fini filed this precarious (late df exiftence the 
illuftrious Thomas Wentworth, earl of Stafford, a 
nobleman poffeffed of many amiable and recom- 
mendatory qualifications, but unhappily attached 
to fuch principles as incurred the refentment of 
the nation, and thereby brought him to a pre- 
mature death. The king apprehended^ the mod 
alarming corrfequences from, the fate of Stafford, 
inferring, that thofe very men who had been ac- 
ceffary to the fame, would perfift in their violent 
mea fires. This produced in him ant immediate 
attention to every propofal the parliament then 
thought proper to make; nor did they fail to avail 
themfelves of fo favourable an opportunity, for by 
one ftroke they ffu ppreffed all the taxes the king 
had heretofore impofecU carried tip an accufation 
to the lords againft. thirteen biftiops, who had af- 
fifted the king in levying money contrary to law ; 
and abo.lifhed the high Commiffion. Lord Digby, 
fon to the earl of Briftol, who had fignalized him- 
felf in vindication of Stafford againft his moil 
powerful opponents, was not only called up to the 
noufe off peers, but honoured with particular tokens 
of royal favour and approbation. 

Though the king was fo drcumfhmced as to 
comply with' almoft every requifition off parlia- 
ment, lie peremptorily refufed to di/band the Iri/li 
army ; all edging, that he had engaged to fend a 
body of four thoufand men into the Spanifii fer- 
vice, and could not violate his honour. But no 
mailers of veffels would venture on the tranfport- 
ing troops into foreign parts; the commons hav- 
ing 'publiflied a declaration that any perffon con- 
cerned in fuch tranfportation, (hould be deemed an 
enemy to the Hate; and thus his majefly’s inten- 
tions were fruftrated. 

In confequence of the difputes which had dong 
fub fitted between his majelly and his Scotifh ihb- 
jedts- being fettled through the conclufpn of a 
'treaty, their parliament refumed bufinefs, and the 
king fignified his pleafure of affifting at it in per- 
fon. But the commons of England interpofecl 
their authority, and appointed a committee to atr 
tend him to Scotland, on pretence of conferring 
with the Scotifh parliament, but in reality to in- 
fo eft the. king’s conduct. They then adjourned 






While his ms 

■ ri 1 , • r • • - — r-'-j iv-tiung attain- 

111 Scotland, information was received of a dano 
oris infurfeftion in Ireland, attended with drS" 
ful feenes of rapine and (laughter. The old a 
herents to the Rom iff religion, fi nee the advance 
menfc of the Proteftant caufe, hacf r it fee ms b 
treated with fame degree of rigour, refpedlino 2 
forms and ceremonies of their worlhip. Animate 1 
by their priefts, they refoived to rife throughout 
all the provinces irr one day, and attack theEn 
glifli fettlements, and it was agreed, that the cattle 
of Dublin (hould be furpriv.ed by lord Maguire and 

Sir. Roger More, two of the’ leaders of thelaftion 1 
Matters having been duly concerted, Maguire 
and More repaired to Dublin, with a large body 
of their confederates, intending to attack the cattle 
in the morning. But O’Connolly, a Proteftant 

revealing the iecret, the juftrees and council took 
(lieker in the 



city, and reinforced the guards. 
Maguire was taken,, but More efcaped. 

The fate of the infur gents in Dublin, did not 
intimidate the inhabitants of other parts from pro- 
fecu ting their defign; for a rebellion broke out 
immediately after in UKler,, where the horrid maf- 
facre that followed furpaffes conception, and can- 
' not be deferibed without thrilling the human 
bread. During the (pace of three months only, 
no Ids than forty thoufand fell vi&ims to fuper- 
difi'OiT and bigotry. The roads were crowded with" 
fpectacles of horror ; men, women, and children, 
were driven naked into , the fields,. _to perifli fwith 
cold and hunger; ancf’more than favage barbarity 
exnffperated beyond all feeling, by religious phren- 
zy, left its dreadful trails throughout the greater 
part of the nation. The juft ices affembled all the 
troops that were not already furrounded by the 
rebels, and thole, together with fuch as inlifted 
in the iervice, amounted to fix thoufand, but fix 
hundred were routed and put to the (word, in their 
attempt to relieve the. tower of Tredagh, which 
was befieged by the natives. 

An army of twenty thoufand rebels, under the 
command of lord Gofmanflone, threatened to in- 
vert die city of Dublin; and in order to encourage 
the people ro repair to their ftandard, affbmed' to' 
themfelves the title of the queen’s army ; nay, to 



rom the ninth of September, till the twentieth of cover the pretence with the lemblance : of audio - 1 

Oftober. . rity, they affixed the leal torn from the royal pa - 1 

Purfuant to this refolution, the king attended by tent of a general officer they had murdered, to a 

the duke of Richmond, the marquis of Hamilton, ' commiffion, and prefented the fame as duly figned 
and the lord Willoughby, arrived at Edinburgh, 

where he found it convenient to acquiefce in every 
thing that the Scottifli parliament propofed. In 
order to acquire popularity in that nation, he pro- 
moted theearl of Argyle to thedignityofamarquis, 

Loudon, to an earldom, and general Leffey was 
ci eated earl of Leven. A law was enabled to pre- 
sent' foreigners from being created peers of Scot- 
land,. unlefs they poffeffed eftates in that kingdom. 

Argyle and Hamilton, having conceived a fufpi- 
cion that the earl of Crawford, and others, in- 
tended to murder them, left the parliament ab- 
ruptly, and withdrew into the country. 

The parliament of England, who had fo flrenu- 
oufly exerted themfelves in the caufe of religious 
liberty, fufpeblingfrom iome late intelligence, that 
the Catholics of Scotland had formed a confpiracy 
againft them, to protebl their perfons from luch 
attempts, obtained a guard by order of the earl of 
Effex, whom the king had appointed generaliffimo, ' 
to attend the avenues of both houfes, during the 
time pf their coming and going from thence . 0 



and (lamped. 

His majefly having applied by meffage to the 
Englifh parliament for a grant, to enable him to 
fupprefs this dangerous rebellion, the commons, 
with the confent of the upper houfe, borrowed fifty 
thoufand pounds of the city of London, for the 
relief of Ireland. They alfo voted that two hun- 
dred thoufand pounds fhould be raifed and tranl- 
ported into that country, that a magazine of arms 
and ammunition fhould be eftablifhed at Chefter 
for the ufe of Dublin, and the ammunition at Car- 



line be font to Carrickfergus, 

But in all thefe mealures the commons 



had 



fuperior 



particular regard to the prefervation of their own 

importance, and the fecurhy .of their 
property and rights, ■ in cafe of commotions they 
apprehended in England, in confequence of the 
rebellion of Ireland. By engroffing the manage- 
ment of the war, they acquired an attendant in the 
army ; they levied money under pretence of the 
Irifh expedition, but received it for purpofes in 
which they were more deeply interefted; they too v. 
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arms from the king’s magazines; but preferved 
them with a fecret intention of employing them 
againft their fovereign, and voted and palled every 
law they deemed necefiary for the promotion of 
their fchemes and defigns. 

Refolved to curtail prerogative as much as pof- 
fible, the commons drew up a remonftrance re- 
plete with the utrnoft virulent malignity againft 
the king’s aclminiftration, fmce the commence- 
ment of his reign, and even from every accident 
that proceeded from the uncertain chance of war. 
Charles, however, met with a molt favourable re- 
ception from the public on his return from Scot- 
land, and entered London amidft the univerfal 
plaudits of the people. Sir Richard Gournay, 
lord-mayor of London, a man of merit and in- 
fluence, had promoted thefe favourable difpofi- 
tions, and prevailed on the populace to give the 
king thefe tokens of their duty and allegiance. 

But the complacency arifing frorq thefe tokens 
of public efteem v/as but of fhort duration, for 
his mind was ruffled and embarraffed by a remon- 
ftrance and petition prefented from the commons 
relative to the infurreftion in Ireland. To preferve 
moderation in their meafures, he anfwered the one 



ment of high treafon againft the biShops; as endea- 
vouring to deftroy the fundamental laws; and to-in- 
validate the authority of the legiflafure. The pre- 
lates were therefore not only prohibited from attend- 
ing parliament, but werealfo taken into cuftbdy. 

A. D. 1642. At the inftance of lord Digby, s 
nobleman of confiderable talents, but of a violent, 
impetuous temper, the king was unfortunately at 
this junfture prevailed upon to impeach lord Kim- 
bolton, and five of the moft popular commoners; 
of high treafon. This proceeding being , pro- 
nounced by the hdufe (from which, it feems, there 
was no appeal) a breach of privilege, they entered 
into a resolution of defending the liberty of the 
members thus encroached on. The king, incenfed 
at this oppolition, went next day to the houle in 
perfen, attended by his ordinary retinue, confifting 
of about two hundred perfonS armed as ufuak 
The five members immediately withdrew, and they 
had fcarce quitted the houfe, when the king en- 
tering, walked up to the fpeaker’s chair, faying, 
“ By your leave, Mr. Speaker, I muft make ufe 
“ of your chair a little.” Having feared himfelf, 
he looked around, and told them, he was forty 
that their refufin'g to deliver the perfons he had 



in general but refpeftable terms, and publifhed a impeached to his Serjeant at Arms, had obliged 



declaration as to the other; but neither produced 
any favourable effeft. He alfo recommended dif- 
patch in the relief of Ireland, and defired they 
would appoint commiffioners to treat with the two 
Scottish noblemen, deputed by the parliament of 
that kingdom to receive their proposals, touching 
the fuccours to be fenc from thence to Ireland. 

A committee was immediately appointed for that 
purpofe. 

The infurgents of Ireland having, in a memo- 
rial prefented to the juftices, demanded liberty of 
conscience, and a toleration of the Romilh religion 
in that kingdom, it was determined, by a majo- 
rity of both houSes, to put an abfolute negative 
upon fuch demand, as incompatible with the ge- 
neral intereft of his majefty’s fubjefts. At this purfued; for when the commons met, purfuant to 

time multitudes of people crouded towards Weft- adjournment, he fent them a meSTage, offering 



him to come to feize them in perfon 5 and t fieri 
addreffing himfelf to the fpeaker, he afked whether 
any of them was. in the houfe. The Speaker, fall- 
ing on his knees, replied, that he had neither -eyes 
to fee, nor tongue to fpeak, in that place, but as 
directed by the houfe, whofe fervant he was, and 
begged his rnajefty’s pardon, that he could give no 
other anfwer. The commons were in the utmoft 
confufion, and when the king was leaving the 
houfe, Some -members cried aloud, cc privilege, 
tc privilege;” after which they adjourned from the 
fifth to the eleventh of January. 

Charles, whofe temper was compofed of a mix* 
ture of obftinacy and puffllanimity, feems to have 
repented of the refollue meafures he had lately 



minfter, and abufed the prelates and fuch lords as 
adhered to the court. The peers. drew up a decla- 
ration againft thefe. tumults, and fent it to the 
other houfe, but they paid no regard to it. 

During the tumults and riots which prevailed 
at this time in London, many apprentices being 
apprehended and committed to prifon, were imme- 
diately reftored to their freedom, by an order of 
the commons. Hence arole the appellation of 
Round Heads, on account of the cropt hair worn 
by the apprentices, who, in return, gave their an- 
tagonists the name of Cavaliers, .. 

Anarchy and confufion now univerfally prevail- 
ing, it is not to be wondered that a licentious and 
diffolute mob availed themfejves of the fame, to 
make wanton depredations in defiance of law, ju- 
stice, and eveiy tie civil and facred. No Steps 
being taken to reduce the people to order, and 
Mr. Pym being requested to ufe his influence for 
that purpole, he replied, <c God forbid that people 

Should be hindered from obtaining their juft de- 
Sire 

A proteft having been prefented to the king by 
twelve prelates' aSTembled at the palace of the arch- 
biShop of York, fetting forth the infults and in- 
juries offered them in their attendance On their 
duty in parliament, and declaring againft all tran- 
faftions which might pais there during their ab- 
fence, it was, by the upper houfe, laid before the 
Commons, who immediately preferred an impeach- 
No. J3„ 



s. 



to pardon the accufed members, to ailent to -any 
law that Should acquit or fecure them, and to make 
any reparation to the houfe for the breach of pri- 
vilege, of which he owned they had reafon to com- 
plain. .But thefe concessions produced no effeft 
in his favour; the commons being determined that 
his majefty Should deliver up to juftice the advifers 
of his late illegal proceeding, as the only fatisfac- 
tion he could make for their injured honour. 

The breach between the king and parliament 
vifibly widening every day, and producing e'ffefts 
of an alarming nature, the queen made prepara- 
tions for withdrawing to Holland; and to obviate 
immediate danger. She perfuaded the king to com- 
ply with the demand of the commons, in hopes of 
fufpending the fury of the people, till fhe'Should 
effeft her efcape. 

The commons, affured of the neceflity of affert- 
ing their rights and 1 privileges by force of arms, 
determined on the purfuit of thofe means. Ac- 
cording, a large magazine of arms being lodged 
in the town of" Hull, they beftowed the govern- 
ment of that place upon Sir John Hotham, forbid- 
ing him to deliver it up to any perfon whatever, 
except fuch as Should be commiffioned by the king, 

and both houfes of parliament. 

Injunftions to the fame effeft were laid on Go- 
ring, governor of Porrfmouth, and feveral others ; 
and the commons poffeffed themfelves of extenfive 
power by giving the command of caftles and forti- 
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ified places in general, to' officers of their own ap;- , 
pointment, and firmly attached to the common in- 

terefts of the people, / : 

An enthufiaftic zeal for liberty, which had. ma- 

nifefted itfelf .in fa many inftances, having depriv- 
ed .the officers, both civil and. military, of that 
power which is neceffary to enforce the execution 
of the laws, and preferve the order of government, 

it .was now deemed expedient to remedy this in- 
convenience,. Accordingly, an ordinance 
framed, and piaffed :the two houfes, which 
inflated lieutenants and deputies in the poffeflion 
of their former powers ; but at the fame time, the 
names of all the lieutenants were mentioned in the 
ordinance, and thefe confilted entirely of perfons 
devoted to the fervice of the parliament. 

As the ordinance was prefented to the king, :on 
his journey, to Dover with the queen and princefs, 
he returned for anfwer, that the particulars con- 
tained in it requited feme deliberation. The par- 
liament pronounced this anfwer unfatis.faflmy, and 
declared, that in cafe he fhould perfift in his re- i 
refufal, they were, determined to regulate the mi- 
litia by the authority of both houfes. They en- 
treated he would re fide in fame place near Lon- 
don, and begeced leave to inform him, that the 

J A*. ' * 

power of. regulating the, militia could not be 
.granted to any community or corporation, without 
the authority of the parliament.. With rdpedt to 
the militia,, he told them their requeit was agree- 
able to juftice and rcafon; but inliuuated fume 
doubts. refpedbing his own perfonal fldetyj a riling 
from their requeft of his r eliding in the vicinity of 
Londons declaring, that as all Jtis views centered 
in the filtered and happinds of his people,, he 
relied.-. on the guardianfhip of an alLdilpofing 
Providence. " ,, - 

Thefe compliant meafiures induced the commons 
to revoke their, refolution refpedUng the militia; 
and on the ninth of March, the king being at 
Newmarket, they prefented him with a declare, 
tio n, explaining the caufe of their pretended fears 
and fufpicions, which they aferibed to a fictitious 
plot againfi: the religion and peace of the king* 
dom, formed by evil counfellors, by whom his 
majefty had been mifled. 

. The.apprehenflons of the king being greatly in.- 
creafed by the contents of this, declaration, he" de- 
tenr.ined to refide in, a fituation more remote from 
London ; and accordingly, taking with him the 
prince of Wales and the duke of York, he re- 
paired to York, where/from the attachment that 
itjil prevailed' towards the hierarchy,, he was.re- 
ceived by the people with open arms. 

Such was the popularity of Charles in the nor- 
thern parts of tire kingdom, that the principal in- 
habitants repaired to York, in order to pay their 
refpedts to their fovereign, and to ptomife him 
their aid and affiftancc in his then needfities. En- 
couraged by this appearance in his favour, Charles 
began to retort the accufation of the commons, 
with a fpiritwhich he had never before idifcovered, 
and, unmoved by all their entreaties, and menaces, 
perfifted in his refolution of refilling the militia or- 
dinance. But the commons, with their ufnal ri-fo- 
lutiqn, proceeded to eflablifli a new ordinance, in 
which, by the authority of . the two houfes, the 
command of all the military force, .and of. all the 
garrifons and forts in the kingdom, was given to 
the -lieutenants of the counties whom theyliad ap- 
pointed. 

Charles publifhed a proclamation againfl; this 
invafion of, his prerogative; and as he was firmly 

a 



l refolved, he faidy to obey the laws himfdf fo 
was he determined to compel every other perfor 

to yield them a like obedience. As thefe mea 

hires, both on the part of the king and the parlii"* 
ment, could not fail of. producing fuch an avowed 
oppofition as muff terminate in open hoftilities 
the aim of both, at fo critical a jun&ure, was to 
acquire popularity^ as the moft effectual means of 
furthering their reipedtive defigns, 

A determined oppofition now took place, and 
feemed, for fome time, to be carried on with the 
utmoft refolution on both fides. The kino- e f. 
corted, by a retinue of only three hundred horfe" 
on the 23d of April, demanded entrance into the 
town, of Hull; which Sir John Hotham, the Go- 
vernor, refufmg, was proclaimed a traitor; but 
the parliament approved, and juftified his condtifl. 

The forces which had been every where taifed, on 

pretence of the fervice of Ireland, were hence- 
forth more - openly infilled by the parliament for 
their own purpofes, and -the command of them 
bellowed on the earl of Efflux. They iffued orders 
for bringing in loan's of money and plate for the 
main ten Knee of the army ; ' and .the people contri- 
buted; with .fuch amazing alacrity, 1 that in ten days 
no lefs than eleven millions are laid to have been 
colledted ; circumilances which evidently proved 
a ipirifc. of liberty adluated the people in general, 
whole efforts in oppofition to defpotifm and hie- 
rarchy, prevailed ; againfl: the- united intereftsbf the 
principal nobility in the kingdom. 

. The roy all 'proclamation .having been iffued for 
tiansfl rring the courts of juftice to York, thepar- 
liament prevented its execution.;' and,- in order to 
bring the matter to a final iflue, font the king cer- 
tain conditions, on which 'they .were- willing to.com- 
promife the difference. The particulars of tliefi 
conditions were, that no man fhould continue in 
council, who was not agreeable to parliament; that 
no atft of the king's.. fhould be deemed valid vmlefs 
it- paired the council, and was'attefted under their 
hands ; that all officers of ftate, fhould be choien 
with confent of parliament ; that none of the royal 
family fhould marry without confent of parlia- 
ment or council ; that the laws> againfl catholics 
fhould be llriftly executed ; that popifh lords 
fhould be deprived of their votes; that the L 
turgy and church government fhould be reformed 
according. to advice of parliament.; that .the onto# 
nance' with regard to the militia fhould be ratified; 
and that no peers be created but with confent 01 

parliament. , 

As thefe. conditions were abfolutely levelled at t e 

very extinftion of the royal prerogative, which the 

king determined, at all events to maintain, ie 
railed fome forces, marched to the foutliward, cm 
at Nottingham erebted his ftandard, the open ig 
nal of civil war throughout the, nation. Bver) 

advantageous circumftance feemed to 
parliament. London, and all the fea-pottV • 
cept Ncwcaftle, being in their hands, the eu 
afforded a cnnftant fund of money, and a 
tributions, loans, and impofitions, . were mor 

fily levied in the cities, which, poffeffed tea y ■- 
ney, than they could be railed by the 
thofe open countries. The parliament in £ 
ed the greateft part of the ammunition ai 
which the queen fent from Holland, - 
magazines were in their own hands._ t 



r in point 

The royal party was fo mconfiderabie p ^ 
of numbers, and fo ill provided wit 
ammunition, that it was generally &PF ’ 
the king could never be induced c f Q es 
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foes fo evidently fuperior in force, ‘as well as deter- 
mined in their refolution. The wretched condi- 
tion in which he appeared at Nottingham ftrength-* 
ened thefe conje&ures. He had been forced to 
leave his artillery behind him for want of horfes 
to bring it up. His cavalry were only about eight 
hundred, and thofe ill accoutred, and (except the 
militia of the country, which had been railed by 
Digby the fheriff) he had only about three hun- 
dred infantry ; -while Effex, the general of the par- 
liament, affembled an army of fixteen thou land 
men at Northampton, well armed, with ah excel- 
lent train of artillery. Notwithstanding the rein- 
forcements obtained from his partifans throughout 
all quarters of the kingdom, the king’s army was 
in every refpedt fo inadequate to that of his op- 
ponents, that he deemed it expedient, by flow 
marches, to withdraw to Derby, and thence to 
Shrewfbury, that the levies which his friends were 
making in thofe parts might be increaled by his 
prefence. 

. To conciliate as much as pofiible that popula- 
rity whicli he forefaw tmifb eventually decide the 
contention between prerogative and privilege, the 
king, on a general review of his forces at 'Wel- 
lington, folemnly protefted, before the whole ar- 
my and furrounding multitude, that he would 
maintain the true pro teftant religion, defend the 
rights and privileges of his fubjeCts, and particu- 
larly obferve thofe laws to which he had given his 
affent in the prefent parliament. 

While the king’s army lay encamped at Shrew- 
fbury, himfelf was engaged in collecting money, 
which he received from the neighbouring gentry 
by voluntary contributions ; and with the plate of 
the univerfiries which was prefented him, he re- 
ceived the news of an a Clio n, in which victory de- 
termined in favour of the royal party. 

This victory was . attended with fuccefs in an- 
other parts for the princes Rupert and Maurice, 
fons of the. unfortunate palatine, having offered 
their fervices to the king, the former was appointed 
to the command of a party of horfe, which had 
been ordered to Worcefter, to watch the motions 
of Efifex, who was advancing to that city. The 
prince had no fooner reached the place, than he 
perceived fome of the enemy’s cavalry advancing 
to the gates. Without delay he gallantly attacked 
them as they came out of a lane, and totally routed 
them, after killing their commander, and about 
thirty men on the fpot, as well as taking feveral 
officers priloners. This aCtion, though in itfelf of 
little confequence,' raifed the reputation of prince 
Rupert, and flattered the royalifts with hopes of 
fuccefs. 

Fortune now feemed to favour the royal caufe: 
the king had confiderably augmented Ins army, 
and difpofed of the command in the following 
manner; Lord Lindfay, who had been trained to 
military difeipline in the Low Countries, was ge- 
neral j prince Rupert commanded the horle ; Sir 
John Aftley the foot ; , Sir Arthur Afhton the dra- 
goons, and Sir John Heydon the artillery. 

The royal and parliamentary armies had cafu- 
ally approached without the knowledge of either 
of the generals. The day was confiderably ad- 
vanced before prince Rupert gained intelligence 
of the fituation of the enemy, of which the king 
was no fooner apprifed, than he determined on an 
immediate engagement ; and accordingly drew up 
his army oft Edge-Hill, about two miles from the 
parliamentary forces. 



The defection of Sir Faithful Fortefcue, who 

had engaged in the caufe of the people, and had 
been Rationed on the left wing, but afterwards 
wheeled off and joined the royalifts under the com- 
mand of Prince Rupert, contributed not a little to 
the fuccefs of the day ; infomuch that the adverfe 
party was nearly routed, till Sir William Balfour, 
advancing with his referve, fell upon the flank of 
the royalifts, and did great execution. Lind lay, 
the general, was taken prifoner, after having been 
mortally wounded. His fon, in attempting to. re- 
feue him was likewife made captive ; Sir Edmund 
Verney, who bore the king’s ftandard, was (lain, 
and the ftandard feized, but it was afterwards re- 
covered. It appears, from the immediate relult, 
that the lofs fuftained by each party was nearly 
equal, and the profpeCt of victory equally doubt- 
ful, as, having refled all night on their arms, they 
took different routs the enfuing morning indif- 
poled to re-commence an attack. 

The king with his party proceeded towards 
London, hoping to obtain a reinforcement from 
that quarter 3 of which the parliament receiving 
intelligence, they voted an addrels for a treaty, by 
way of gaining time, as their own army lay at a 
confiderable diftance, and the royal army was fo 
near the capital. 

The earls of Northumberland and Pembroke, 
with three commoners, prefented the addrefs of 
both houfes, in which they entreated his majefty 
to chufe fome convenient place where he might 
refide, till committees could attend him with pro- 
pofals for an accommodation. Charles named 
Windfor, and demanded that his troops might be 
received into the callle inftead of the garrifon, 
which he defired might be withdrawn. 

During the delay occafioned by the addrefs, and 
the interval of time between the prefentation and 
the anfwer, the parliamentary army, under the 
command of their general the earl of Effex, had 
reached London. But the king, far from being 
intimidated at their approach, attacked two of 
their regiments which were quartered at Brentford, 
drove them thence, and made about five hundred 
prifoners. But this being confidered as a violation 
of treaty, the city of London fent the train- 
bands to reinforce Effex, whofe army, already much 
larger than that of the king’s, now amounted to 
about twenty-four thoufand men. In confequence 
of this the king retired to Reading, and from 
thence marched back to Oxford, where he fpent 
the winter feafon in making military preparations 
on the one hand, and projecting fchemes of ac- 
commodation on the other; while the parliament 
was employed much in the fame manner. 

Though the king, during this inactive feafon, 
with the greateft difficulty raifed means for the 
fubfiftence of his army, there were many other 
demands which he could not poffibly lupply 
while the parliament had better and more certain 
methods of railing money, and confequently their, 
military preparations were in much greater order 
and readinefs. Befides a tax levied in London, 
amounting to the twenty-fifth part of every one’s 
fubftance, they impofed on that city a weekly af- 
ieflment of ten thoufand pounds, and another of 
twenty-three thoufand five hundred and eighteen 
on the reft of the kingdom, and as their authority 
was very great in moll counties, they found no. 
great difficulty in levying thefe taxes. 

A. D. 1643. The fate of this ftruggle between 
the king and parliament ftill remaining doubtful, 

and 
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and the refult being equally important to each 
party, a treaty was renewed the beginning or this 
year, but without any fufpenfion of arms, as was 
at firft propofed. In this treaty, the king demand- 
ed the re-eftabiifhment of the crown, m its legal 
powers, and the reftoration of himfelf to his con- 
ltitutional prerogatives ; the parliament ff ill in- 
filled on new conceffions, and farther limitations or 
regal authority, as a more effectual iecurity againft 
future opprdTions. The parliament recalled theii 
commiflioners, on finding that their differences 



George Chudleigh with twelve hundred cavalry, to 
furprize the high IherifF of Bodmin. The Cornifh 
royaliffs under lord Mohun and Sir Ralph Hopton 
feizing this opportunity of attacking their infantry 
in the abfence of the horfe, formed their little 
body into four divilions, and attacked the hill j n 
fo many different places. After a warm conteft 
they met upon the fummit, difarmed major Chud- 
leigh, routed the parliamentary army, and took 
poffeffion of the camp and artillery 5 while the earl 

of Stamford fled to Exeter, and Chudleigh to Bod- 



-c 



were too great to promife any chance of an accorn- min. The royaliffs then marched into Somerfet- 

l! fhire, where they were joined by prince Maurice 
and the marquis of Hertford. ’ 

Bridgewater and Dunbar caftle were now re- 
duced by -thefe united forces, which compofed an 
army of fevepteen thoufand men, with a good train 
of artillery. 

The fortune of war having favoured the royal 
army with thefe important fuccefles, which off 
courfe were attended with confiderable lofs on the 
part of their opponents, it was deemed expedient 
to fend Sir William Vi aller into Somerfetlhire to 
recruit. On this expedition he arited with fuch cau- 
tion, that a detachment of his army fyrprized that 
of the earl of Somerton j but were repulfed by the 
earl of Caernarvon, who purfued them fo far, that 
he fell into a kind of ambufcade, formed by a (Iron/ 
party of Wallet’s dragoons ; before which he was 
obliged to fly in his turn, till he was joined by 
prince Maurice, who here diftinguifhed himfelf in- 
a lignal victory over the enemy. 

Sir William Waller having received intelligence 
that a part of the royal army was on the march to 
Mansfield in their way to Oxford, in order to in- 
tercept them, took poffeffion of Landfdown-hi'll, 
which he fortified with cannon and breaft-works$ 
then he detached a body of horfe towards 'Mans- 
field, from whence they were repulfed by the roy- 
alifts, who marflialled their army on the plain ; but 
obferving the advantageous fituation of tie enemy,, 
retreated to their old quarters. But they were at- 
tacked on their retreat with fuch fpirit and refolu- 
tion by Waller’s horfe, that their cavalry were dif- 
perledj however, they returned to the onfet with 
vigour, and put the parliamentary army to flight.. 
The royaliffs then attacked the hill with intrepi- 
dity, and after an obftinate engagement, gained 
the fummit ; tl>e enemy concealing themfelves be- 
hind aftone wall, retired afterwards to Bath through 

Victory was at length ob- 
tained by the royaliffs, but with confiderable lofs j 
many gallant, veteran officers fell in the attack. 
The day following the engagement, Sir Ralph 
Hopton, and major Sheldon were blown up hy an 
explofion of gunpowder, as they were furveying 
the field of battle on horfeback. The former’s 
life was with difficulty p refer ved, but the latter' ex* 
pired two days after the accident to the general re- 
gret of his fellow loldiers. 

Lord Hertford intending to join the royal army* 
began his march for Oxford, but Waller attended 
to his motions with fuch vigilance, that finding >t 
impoffible to reach that citywith his whole army, 
it was relolved, that he and prince Maurice fh ou let 
fight their way through the enemy; and that die 
infantry fhould remain at the Devizes. . Waler 
then befieged that place* and the earl of Crawford 
marching to its relief, was intercepted by a kiong 
body of the enemy’s cavalry, fo that having 0 
his whole convoy and ammunition, he preieivc 

his life with great difficulty. . . t 

The attack on the Devizes was carried on wt^ 



inod at ion. . 

Hoftilities were now carried on with the utmoft 

Vigour. Effex invefted the town of Reading on 
the fifteenth of April, when. Sir Arthur A (Eton, 
the o-overnor, being dangeroufly wounded, colonel 
Fielding affumed the command. ' In a little time, ( 
the town was found to be no longer tenable, and 
though the king advanced with a defign of com- 
pelling Effex to abandon the liege, the parlifjmcn- ; 
tary army Was fo well difpofed, as rendered that 
fcheme wholly impracticable. The town was, 
therefore, given up by Fielding, and on condition 
of his delivering up the deferters, he was permitted 

to march out with the honours of war. 

The conduCt of the governor in furrendering 
the deferters was deemed fo pufillanimous as well 
as difloyal, that he was tried by a court-martial 
and condemded to death, but pardoned, in confi- 
deration of former ferviccs, arid lived to fignalize 
his courage and fidelity on many different occa- 
sions. 

Effex being reinforced by a party under the 
command of Sir William Waller, having made 
an unfuccefsful attempt upon Worcefter, received 
orders from the two hotifes to march towards Ox- 
ford, where the king was luppofed to be in great 
difirefs for want of ammunition, and accordingly 
advanced to Thame, within a few miles of that 
city. During his (lay in this place, colonel Urrey, 
a Scottilh officer took this opportunity of deferting 
to the king, and perfuaded prince Rupert to beat 
up the enemy’s quarters, propofing to go himfelf 
as a volunteer, with a detachment, which he con- 
duced to part of thefe quarters, defeated fome re- 
giments, and brought a great number of prifoners 
to Oxford with a ffrong body of horfe, and arriving 
by break of day at Wickham, routed two regi- 
ments of the enemy and cut them to pieces. 

During this ipccefsful attempt of the king’s 
party, the commander of the parliamentary army 
detached fome of his cavalry to caufe a diverfion, 
till he could bring up his infantry. But this de- 
tachment was charged with fuch fury by the roy- 
alifts, that they fled, after having fuffained the lofs 
of fome of their braved officers, and amongft the 
reft, the renowned John Hampden, who had the 
fatisfa&ion of dying in opinion as he lived, in the 
fervice of his country, and vindication of its dear- 
eft rights and privileges. Lord Effex’s forces, dif- 
pirited by thefe difalters, being fick and in great 
want of provifions, were obliged to march to Ux- 
bridge and Sr. Alban’s tofeek refrelhment. 

When the royal army reached Oxford, colonel 
Urrey was recommended by the commander in 
chief to the king ; who, as a reward for his bra- 
very, conferred on him the honour of knighthood, 
and promoted him to the rank of general. The 
sari of Stamford about, the middle of May marched 
into Cornwall, at the head of leven thoufand horfe 
and foot with a train of artillery, encamped on the 
top of a hill near Stratton, and- detached Sir 

x 



favour of the night. 
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fuch vigour, that the. town was on the point of fur- 
render, till relieved by a detachment of horfe with 
two pieces of cannon, under command of lord 
Y/jlmot. Waller then drew up his forces to Round- 
Way-down, in order to prevent that general from 
joining the king’s troops ; and Wilmot, hoping 
the infantry from the Devizes would join him du. 
ring the aftion, refolved to give the enemy battle; 
when Waller, charging the royal ills with his whole 
cavalry, met with fuch obftinate refiftance, that 
his forces were routed with great (laughter. Wil- 
mot, at this juncture, being joined by the Cornifh j 
infantry from the Devizes, attacked the enemy’s 
foot with fuch impetuofity, that the greateft part of 
them were killed or taken prifoners ; and the city 
of Briftol being in poffeffion of the parliament, 
Waller and his few followers haftened thither, as 
their only afylum. 

During' thefe various events which attended the 
conflidls between the two armies, his majefty met 
the queen on the field of Keinton, who had 
brought with her for his fervice about two thoufand 
infantry, and one thoufand horfe, well accoutred, 
together with fix pieces of cannon, two mortars, 
and one hundred waggons of ammunition, which 
were fafely conveyed to Oxford. 

It having been determined in a council of the 
royalifts to inveft the city of Briftol, where the 
fcatcered remnants of the enemy’s infantry had re- 
tired, the; king undertook the fiege, and proceed- 
ed by affault. But as the place was ftrongly 
fortified, and well fupplied with military (tores and 
provifions of every kind, the aflailant's were, at 
the onfet, repulfed with confxderable lofs. At 
length colonel Washington breaking in upon the 
line, and opening a pafiage for the horfe, the 
enemy quitted their polls, and retired within the 
town, when the governor marched out with his 
arms and baggage, furrendering the city, though 
the opponents had with, great lofs and difficulty 
only obtained poffeffion of the fuburbs. 

The capture of Briftol was attended with the 
lofs of many of the king’s gallant officers, who 
bravely fell .in,- carrying on the attack. Fiennes, 
the governor, was Sentenced to death by the par- 
liament, for having furrendered the city ; but at 
the interceffioni of the earl of Eftex, the fentence 
was remitted. The fuccefs of the parliamentary 
army was much obftrufted by a difunion which 
prevailed between the commander in chief, and 

Sir William Waller, who upbraided each other 
with remifsnefs in duty, and this circumftance,' 
added to the late defeat, induced the parliament to 
apply to their friends in Scotland for affiftance. 

The. king haying received from the commander 
of the garrifon of Gloucefter, an afturance that 
lie would Surrender on a lummons from his. ma- 
jefty in perfon, repaired thither, ^attended by the 
marquis of Hertford, and forthwith fent a trumpet 
to found afummons, but received for anfwer, that 



The councils ofthisaffociation were over-heard, and 
communicated to feveral of theleadersof theoppofite 
party; in conlequence of which the abettors were 

apprehended and fentericed to death. Waller 
efcaped with life, though principal in the fcheme, 
through the bafe pradlic.es of information, diffi- 
mulatidn; and bribery. 

In this critical fituatio'n of affairs, a covenant 
was framed and fubfcribed by lords, commons; 
and leaders of the parliamentary army, Solemnly 
declaring that they would never lay down their 
arms, as long as the papifts, who were in open war 
againft them, ffiould be fcreened from juftice. To 
fuch a pitch did this faction rife, that they prc- 
fented the houfe of lords with an impeachment, in 
which they accufed the queen of high treafon. The 
king, exafperated at this' infiilt; iffued a proclama- 
tion, forbidding his fiibje&s to obey the orders of 
the two houfes, whom he no longer looked on as 
a parliament. Many members withdrew them- 
felves from the houfe, where they could not fit in 
fafety. A great number of citizens went with 
a petition to parliament for peace, but they were 
attacked by one Hervey with a troop of horfe un- 
der his command, and many of them 
death. 



put to 



To protect the affociated counties, and profe- 
cute the opposition to' the royalifts with vigour, 
the parliament raifed a freffi army, and bellowed 
the command on the earl of Manchefter. They 
fent a committee to tamper with Eftex, who had 
been greatly offended, and received Waller after 
the remitment of his fentence, with tokens of ge- 
neral efteem. The king’s army had been fuccefs- 
ful in the weft of England, and carried on die 
fiege of Gloucefter with vigour, till Eftex having- 
obtained a reinforcement fortunately arrived when 
the garrifon was on the point of furfender, and 
compelled the aftailants to raife the fiege. Hav- 
ing reinforced the garrifon, and added the necef- 
fary Supplies, he haftened to Cirencefter, where he 
Surprized two regiments of the royalifts, and Seized’ 
a great quantity of provifion defigned for their 

army; from thence he proceeded to Wiltshire; Hav- 
ing marched twenty miles before the king heard 
that he was in motion. 

Divers (kirmiShes enfuecl between parties of the 
troops of Eftex, and a detachment of the royalifts 
under the command of prince Rupert, who charged 
. the former with fuch vigour as to put their rear 
into confufion, fo that next day the king took pof- 
Teffion of Newbury - with his foot, and Eftex was 
obliged to lay in the field all night without tents 
or covering. He, however, difpofed his army iil 

• excellent order, • on -Bilshill, within a mile of the 

t 

• town. 

t 

At length a general engagement took place; and 
was fuftained'With equal bravery by both armies, 
which difdained to 



yield 



till night mlbfed the 



doubtful battle. In the morning, however, nei- 
the citizens would always keep their proper diftrhft, ther party Seemed difpofed to renew the combat, 

according to the commands of his majefty fignified for the king recalled his troops from the field ; and 

D ‘ " ‘ Eftex purfued his march towards Reading,, which 

he reached with his cannon -and baggage, after his 
J, rear had Sustained confiderable lofs from prince 
Rupert, who charged it when in diforder, at the 
head of his horfe, and one thoufand mufqueteers. 

The earl of Sunderland and lord Falkland, men 
of virtue, courage and learning; fell in this adtion. 



by both, houfes of parliament, fo that the invefti- 
ture of the place as a retaliation for the indignity 
offered to his majefty became inevitable. 

The parliament who had long adled with vigour 
and unanimity, were now divided in their coun- 
cils through the prevalence of fadtion and per- 



fonal diiguft. 



Waller 



poet of thofe days, oppofed their meafures with j The latter might be deemed a fubjedt truly confti- 

great force of argument, and .formed an affocia- j tutional, for as he even oppofed prerogative when' 

0 ‘ ‘ " ~ ’ ’ exerted in violation of the rights of the people, 

fo he likewife maintained prerogative againft the- 



tion of refpedtable perfons, who refufed the pay- 
ment of taxes impofed without the royal affent. 
No. 33. 
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attempts of that republican fpirit, which would 

fap the foundation of a government. 

Fadtion, and confequently difomon,- now pre- 
vailed in the royal councils; the king’s party, 
though fmall, was divided through a jealoufy be- 
tween tbofe noblemen that had fignalized them- 
felves in the prote&ion of their foyereign, and the 
favourites of the queen, who were incefiantly con- 
tending for pods of honour and profit. 

The parliament fucceeded in their negotiation, 
through a committee detached by them into Scot- 
land, to treat with the general affembly, with whom 
they entered into amicable terms, and figned a co- 
venant for the extinction of epifcopacy,. and a 
more intimate connexion between the parliaments 
of- the ref pe drive nations. In confequence of this 
treaty the Scots levied an army of twenty thoufand 
men for the fervice of the parliament, and bellowed 
the command of it upon their old general, the earl 
of Leven; who, without hefitation, accepted the 
offer, though he had folemnly fworn never to bear 
arms again ft his majefty. In the treaty between 
the two nations, it was ftipulated,. that the com- 
mittee of the Scots Ihould always lit with the clofe 
committee at Weftminfter, and that the content of 
both nations fhopld be obtained, before any treaty 
of peace Ihould be fet on foot. 

From the power now affirmed, or rather ufurped, 
by the commons of England, that of royal prero- 
gative feems to have been totally abolished. They 
had prepared a new great feal, refembling that 
which the lord-keeper Lyttleton had given to the 

and fix commiffioners being fworn keepers of 
the great feal, the parliament publifhed an ordi- 
nance, declaring void and invalid all grants and 
letters patent which had parted fince the keeper left 
the houle. 

They alfo took upon them to try two of the 
king’s meffengers, who were fent with writs to the 
judges at Weftminfter, for adjourning the term to 
Oxford, one of whom was lentenced to death, and 
the other to imprifonment for a term by them ap- 
pointed. The king, to. invalidate the claim which 
the remnant of Weftminfter laid to the appellation 
of the parliament, ifllted a proclamation, fummon-' 
ingthe members of both houfes to affembie at Ox • 
ford, on a certain day fixed for that purpofe. ' He 
determined alfo to ule part of the troops, that 
ferved in Ireland for his defence, and the rebels of 
that kingdom, had fent repeated petitions, to the 
king, befeeching him to appoint commiffioners to 
hear what he. could fay in his own vindication. 

In confequence of this addrefs, the earl of Or- 
mond and feveral of the heads of the law were de- 
puted to conclude with- a committee appointed 
with, the malecontents, a treaty for the ceffation 
of hoftilities for one year,. ; - ’ . ■; \ 

It was unanimoufiy refolved by both h'onfes a f- 
fembled at Oxford, to fend, with , the concurrence 

of his majefty, a -rnefTage to the .earl of Eflex-, 
expreffing their earned; defire, that perfons might, 
be appointed on both fides to treat for an accom- 
modation. Eflex- fent back the mefienger, with a 
ftiort billet to the king’s general, the earl of Brent 



king, 



ford, fignifying, that as the letter was. not diredted 
to the two houfes, he could not communicate its 
contents to the parliament. 

The Scottifh army, having penetrated into Eng- 
land, the marquis of Newcaftle marched from 
York northwards, in order to oppofe them ; but 
colonel . Bellafis being defeated at Selby, by Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, the marquis was obliged to re- 
turn and fecure York, while Fairfax took his route 

. 1 ' 



a' 



the kingdom. 



towards Chefliire. The marquis of Ormond fent 
body of foot from Ireland to Chefter, where, join* 
ing the lord Byron, they reduced feveral places' 
and routed a party of parliamentarians at Middle- 
wich. The fugitives retired to Nantwich, and the 
vidtors undertook the fiege of that place; but Fair- 
fax, in conjunction with Sir William Brereton 
marching to the relief of the befieged, chained 
them iltddenly, and the garrifon making a falk° a .g 
the lame time, the befiegers were totally routed - 
lord Byron efcaped with the cavalry to Chefter* 
the famous colonel Monk (who afterwards en- 
gaged in the fervice of the parliament) was taken 
prisoner, and committed to the Tower. 

The parliament this year fuftained a very impor- 
tant lots in the death of the famous John Pym, a 
zealous republican, whole' counfel, example -and 
influence had long been exerted with unremitting 
affiduky in vindication of the rights of the peo- 
ple, though perhaps he fometimes fwerved from 
that duty and allegiance, which, as a fubjedl, he 
owed to his lawful fovereign. • 

A. D. 1644. The rigour of the feafon did not 
appear to relax the military preparations of either 
of the two contending parties. As the marquis of 
Newcaftle retired, the Scots advanced farther into 

The town of Newark in Notting- 
Ihire, garrifoned by the king’s troops, being be- 
fieged by lord Willoughby, and Sir John Meldrum, 

at the head of five thoufand men, the king de- 
tached prince Rupert with a body of forces to fuc- 
c.our the place. On his approach, Meldrum, who 
commanded in the abfence of lord Willoughby, 
marfh ailed his army, and an adtion enfued, in 
which both fought gallantly til] night, when Mel- 
drum attempted to retire by a bridge, where he had 
polled a ftrong guard to fecure his retreat ; but be- 
ing furrounded was obliged to capitulate on con- 
dition that he Ihould give up his arms, ammuni- 
tion, and other effedts, only that the troops Ihould 
retire with their horfes, and the infantry with their 
fwords. 

A party of the parliamentary army had befieged 
the honfe of the countefs of Derby at Latham, in 
Lancafhire, in which fbe had gallantly defended 
herfelf, till prince Rupert marched to her relief, 
when the affaiiants abandoned their enterprize; 
part of them reinforced the garrifon of Bolton, 
which the prince afterwards took by a Fault. The 
city 0/ York having been inverted by the parlia- 
mentary forces under the command of the earls of 
i Manchester, Leven, and general Fairfax,- prince 
’Rupert was ordered, by the king to its relief, on 
whofe approach the enemy abandoned the fiege, fo 

the place in triumph. 

the' 



that the prince, entered 
Elated -with the fuccefs of this enterprize 



prince, in a-conference with the marquis of New- 
caftle, propofed a general and decifive engagement: 
with the parliamentary army, and though that ex- 
perienced commander flrongly objedted to the' 
meafure, as highly inexpedient at that juncture, 
the prince ordered his troops to be in readinefs to 
engage next day. The marquis, who feenied to 
fore fee the confequence of a battle, told him he 
would adt as a volunteer only, but in that capacity 
was ready to obey the orders of the king’s ne- 
phew. « , 

_ The commander of the royalifts perfevering lfl 
his refolution, and the enemy being equally di - 
pofed to- hazard the fate of a general addon, hot 1 
armies were drawn up in order of battle on tie 

third day of July. The prince commanded tie 

left wing, confiding of five thoufand horfe, 4^ 
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right" wing was commanded by Sir Charles Lucas 
and colonel Urrey, and the main -body by general 

. The right wing of the enemy, confiding 
heir cavalry, joined by three regiments of 
Scottilh horfe, was commanded by Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, the left by the earl of Manchefter and 
lieutenant general Cromwell ; lord Fairfax took where he had aflembled an army of twelve thou- 
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Goring 

of all th 



refidedj and for this fervice the armies of E lick 
and Waller began their march ; Effex at the Head 
of three thoufand cavalry, and twelve thoufand 
foot, and Waller with fifteen hundred dragoons 
and feven thoufand infantry. Ori the enemy’s ap- 
proach, the king’s officers abandoned Abingron* 



pod with a body of referve, and the main body 
was commanded by the earl of Leven. * Prince Ru- 
pert charged the right wing of the enemy* with 
fuclvrefolution, that they were totally routed, and 
the parliament’s three generals quitting the field, 
fled towards Cawood cattle. 

Upon this occafion Olivet Cromwell, afterwards 
renowned in hiftofy, for exploits as Angular as 
were ever atchieved by man, fignalized himfelf for 
the fir ft time, in an attack of the right wing of 
the royalifts, in which Newcaftle afted as a volun- 
teer. His valour and military fkill changed the 
face of the battle, which however was maintained 
fome time with great impetuofity, but at length 
the royalifts were entirely defeated, and when their 
left wing, which had been victorious, returned 
fro’m the purfuit of the enemy’s cavalry, it was 
charged by Cromwell with fuch fury, before it 
could be reduced to order* that it was entirely 
broker! and difperfed, the parliamentarians ob- 
taining a complete victory. Mortified by this 
difappointment* the prince, having fuftained the 
lofs of fix thoufand men, together with his whole 
artillery, ammunition and baggage, retired with 



the poor remains of his troops into Shropfhire. 

The marquis difgufted at the obflinacy of the 
prince in purfuing a meafure fo contrary to his ad- 
vice and opinion, declined his command, and re- 
treated to the continent, where he lived in private 
till the restoration of Charles 11. 

This important victory on Marfton-moor was 

followed by a leries of fuccefs in that quarter, par- 11 fifteen hundred horfe, a thoufand foot, and eleven 



fand men to flop their progrefs. 

Having paffed the rivers Ifis and Cherwell, they 
attempted to feize the king’s perfon, but he efca- 
ped through favour of the nig it with a finall body 
of horfe, at the head of which he and the prince 
of Wales arrived fafe at Worceftei*: The queen 
had retired fome time before this to Exeter, where 
Ihe was delivered of a princefs called Henrietta* 
The king, after his arrival at Worcefter, in order 
to elude the vigilance of Waller, who had followed 
him with vail expeditions made a feigned march 
towards Shrewlbury, as if he intended to join prince 
Rupert. Waller, imagining that it had been his 
real defign, planted himfelf between the king and 
Shrewfbury ; then the king fuddenly wheeled; and 
took the tout to Oxford, where he Was joined by 
the reft of his army. He then proceeded to Buck- 
ingham fli ire, in order to give the enemy battle; 
Waller advanced with the fame intention, fo that 
in a very fhort fpace of time, the two armies ap- 
peared on the oppofite banks of the rivet Cher- 
well. The king, therefore, leaving a ftrong guard 
at Croperdy-bridge, to difpute Waller’s paffage; 
in order to draw him frorri his advantageous fitua- 
tion, made a feint of beginning his march towards 
Northamptonfliire; ,and hearing that a large body 
of the enemy was within a mile of his van, ordered 
his troops to double theif pace; in hopes of inter- 
cepting the whole body. Waller, perceiving the 
diftance between his van and rear, ordered a large 
detachment to ford the river, while himfelf with 



ticularly the furrender of the garrifon of York to 
the parliamentary army, and theftorming the town 
of Newcaftle, by a reinforcement under the com- 
mand of a Scottifh general. 

The parliament receiving intelligence of the fuc- 
cefs of prince Maurice in the weft of England, 
found it neceffary to raife a confiderable army to 
oppofe him. The king, however, apprized of 
their defign, detached lord Hopton againft them, 
and at Farnham he was oppofed by Waller, who, 
after fome few fkirmifhes, drew his men into the 
town, and repaired to London, that he might fol- 
.licit of both houfes the neceffary fupplies. Ac- 
cordingly, a thoufand horfe from Effex, command- 
ed by Sir William Balfour, and a body of the city 
militia were ordered to reinforce him ; with which 
aftiftance he retook the caftle of Arundel, that 
Plop ton had reduced in his abfence, who having 
received a fupply of men from his majefty, re- 
folved to give him battle immediately. On the 
twenty-ninth day of March, the two armies met 
near Abresford. The king’s horfe were routed 
by Balfour, and the infantry put into great con- 
fufion ; however, the battle was maintained till 
night, when lord Hopton retired with his artillery 
and ammunition towards Reading, and left Wal- 
ler in poffellion of the field ; who immediately 
repairing to Winchefter, attempted to reduce the 
caftle, but not fucceeding therein, he plundered 
the city. 

From the fucceffes which had lately crowned 
their arms, the parliament refolved by one. grand 
manoeuvre to obtain the fu mimic of their defires. 
This was the reduction of Oxford, where the king 



pieces of cannon, attacked and made himfelf mailer 
of the bridge, then paffing with Ins whole army; 
attacked the king’s rear; but was repul fed by the 
gallantry of the earl of Cleveland, who mined' his 
horfe took part of his artillery; and forced the ene- 
my to repafsthe river with precipitation. 

The king endeavoured to gain poffeflion of 
the bridge, but failed in the attempt; however; 
having obtained a confiderable reinforcement; 
and undemanding that the earl of Effex was in 
the utmoft diftrefs for Want of provifions, he deter- 
mined, if poffible, to reduce him, Without hazard- 
ing a battle; and accordingly raifed a fort on the 
bank of the river, by which the army of Effex had 
been fupplied, and by that means intercepted all 
his convoys. In this emergency, the earl ordered 
Balfour to force his paffage through the king’s 
quarters, at the head of his cavalry, which was ac- 
compliftied through favour of the night; and leav- 
ing the infantry under the command of general 
Skippon, he embarked with othei* officers in a 
veffei at Foy. A council compofed of officers 
belonging to both parries being held upon the 
occafion, ir was agreed that Skippon fhould deliver 
up all his artillery, arms, and ammunition, and be 
conduced to Southampton. The earl of Effex, 
on his return to London, Was treated by both 
houfes with tokens of refpedft, his foldiers received 
new accoutrements, and his forces were recruited. 

Animated by thefe tokens of honour, Effex 
marched to join Waller and the earl of Manchefter 
at Andover. Their junction was effected at Read- 
ing on the twenty-firft o£ Oftober, notwithstand- 
ing his majefty’s endeavours to prevent it., Tie 

then 
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then detached the earl of Northampton with three 
regimentsof horfe to relieve Banbury-cattle^ while 
himfelf marched to Donningtfrn- cattle* in the 
neighbourhood of Newbury, ^ which was beueged 
by the enemy’s forces. , Having thrown fuceonrs 
into the place; and conferred thehonour^Qi knight- 
hood on the governor, for his gallant defence, he 
entered Newbury, where he entrenched himlelfy 
while the enemy from Reading? with fuperior num- 
bers? continued to advance againft him. 

A very obftinate engagement enfued on . the 
twenty-feventh of October, which was fuftained 
with the greateft intrepidity on both Tides a con- 
fiderable time, to their mutual lofs i till at length 
the king retired in the night to Wallingford, leav- 
ing his artillery and baggage in the cattle of Don- 
nington, which was next day fummoned to furren- 
der by the earl of Manchefter. Though the go- 
vernor refufed to capitulate, they made no effort 
towards the reduction of the place, but remained 
inadtive at Newbury, when the king purfued. his 
rout to Oxford, where he was joined by prince 
Rupert, with the northern' forces, and lord Nor- 
thampton, who had drafted men from different 
garrifons j fo that he found himfelf at the head of 
eleven thoufand men, with whom he returned to 
Donnington, and drew up his army in order of 
battle, between the cattle and town of Newbury. 
To defray the expences attending this unnatural 
and deftniftive war, the parliament levied a tax 
this year, by iffuing an order, that each family 
throughout the. kingdom fliould abridge them- 
felves of one meal every week, and that the re- 
fpedlive rates of the fame fliould be funded for 
public fervice. A tax as extraordinary in its na- 
ture, as it mu ft have been difficult in collect- 
ing- . , 

Laud, archbifhop of Canterbury, after a tedious 
imprifonment was at length brought to trial, and 
made fo vigorous a defence, that the commons, 
forefeeing he could not be convidted by com- 
mon evidences, declared him guilty by an adt of 
attainder, which, notwithftanding many debates, 
at length patted the houfe of -lords. Pie pleaded 
, the king’s pardon, which had been fent him from 
Oxford, but it was declared null and void by both 
houfes. Being fentenced to death as a common 
felon, he entreated that fome deference might be 
paid to his facred fundtion and ; elevated cha- 
radler ; to which, with much reludlance, the com- 
mons acceded. On the tenth of January, this 
aged prelate was brought to the fcaffold, where he • 
addreffed the fpedtators with great fortitude ; he 
declared he had never been averfe to the inftitu- 
lion of parliaments, though he could not approve 
all their tranfadions; he protefted his innocence 
of -any clettgn tending to iubvert the laws of the 
realm, or to introduce the Roman catholic reli 
gion;- he forgave all his enemies, and iubmitted 
his neck to the executioner, who, with one ftroke, 
fevered his head from his body. This prelate, who 
poffeffed great learning and abilities, fell 'a facri- 
fice to the very principles of ambition and def- 
potifm, which influenced him, as well as his roy- 
al matter, to fuch meafures as were obnoxious to 
a free people, and terminated in their deftrueftion, 

At the fame time, the two Hothams were con- 
V idled by a court martial, for having connived at the | 
efcape of lord Digby, and correfponded with the 
marquis of Newcaftle. To effetf: an innovation 
in church as well as ftate, the parliament this year 
palled an ordinance for aboiifhing the book of 
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common prayer, 1 and litdrgy, and for ettabliffii no 
the direftory which had been compofed by the er. 

clefiaftical aficmbly. 

Comniiffianers were now appointed on the part 
of the king and parliament, to meet at Uxbridge 
to fettle a treaty of peace. The king’s commif- 
fioners were the duke of Richmond,' the marquis 
of Hertford, the earls of Southampton, Kincrft on - 
and Chichetter, and eleven commoners, amoiw 
whom was Sir Edward Hyde,' chancellor of the 
exchequer, and afterwards earl of Clarendon. 
The parliament appointed twelve deputies,' at the 

head of whom were the earls of Northumberland, 
Pembroke, Salifbury, and Denbeigh; lord Lou- 
don, the marquis of Argyle, and others, beino- 
commiffioned on the part of the Scots. 

The demands of the two houfes were fo ex-' 
orbitant, degrading, and derogatory to the royal 
dignity, as to preclude all probability of a recoin 
ciliation; but the king’s commiflloners, in the 
courfe of the conference, agreed, that every perfon 
fliould enjoy liberty of confidence; that no bifliop 
fhould exercife any kind of jurifdiffion ; thatth£ 
management of the militia fliould be vetted in the 
hands of twenty commiffioners, half to be ap- 
pointed by the king, and half by the parliament; 
but thele conceffions, however humiliating they 
may appear, produced no good effeft, and the 
commiffioners departed without coming to any 
treaty of accommodation. 

By this time Oliver Cromwell had acquired 
great popularity and confequently great influence, 
and became the leader of a party, diftinguifhed by 
the appellation of independents, whofe aim was to 
aboliffi hierarchy, and introduce democracy, while 
the prefbyterians fought only to reftrain their pre-? 
rogative. They indeed rejected the hierarchy, 
but the independents renounced all form of church 
government, condemning the epifcopal ordination 
of minitters, and allowing all perfons without ex- 
ception, to teach, preach, and expound the feriptures. 
To the independents of this period we owe, in a 
great meafure, the numerous feds which have fince 
arifen in this country. 

Thefe fedaries employed emiffaries to inflam 
the minds of the people, by infmuating the king’s 
mifeondud both in civil and military affairs, 
Cromwell had accufed the earl of Manchefter of 
mifmanagernent at the laft battle of Newbury. 
The earl retorted upon Cromwell, by declaring, 
that in a conference with him, he hinted, that if 
Manchefter would adhere to honeftmen, he would 
foon find himfelf at the head of an army, that would 

give law to both king and parliament. 

Alarmed at this afpiring idea fuggefted by Crom- 
well to the earl, the parliament took into con- 
fideration the expediency of putting him t™ 0 

arreft, but the point was deferred to another op- 
portunity. In the mean time Oliver and his con- 
federates expedited the plan they had projectec 

for new modelling the army. They P ro P° , 
that the troops fhould be formed into new regi- 
ments, and that no offices civil or military m° u ( 

be held by members of parliament. 

To carry this propofal into fpeedy execution^ 

the commons, having entered into a refolution 
inlpeding the general ftate of the nation, r0 ' 
well rofe and pointed out the expediency 0 p,^ 
fecuting the war with vigour, concluding, ^ , 
giving it as his opinion, that every fnprn ber 1 . . 
refign the poll he enjoyed, as an evidence 
patriotifm, and difuit-erefted principles. 01 
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his affociates feconded the motion, and at length 
Tate and Vane propofed an ordinance for exclud- 
ing members from all offices whatloever. A day of 
folema fall was alfo appointed, to implore the 
bleffing of heaven, on tieir defigns. . . .. 

From the plan now adopted by the commons, 
Cromwell’s ordinance parted. them without a nega- 
tive, but met with fome oppofition from the up-- 
per houfe ; till the earls of Effex, Denbigh* and 
Manchefter, having refigned their places, and the! 
popular torrent running hard in favour of the felf-^ 
denying ordinance, it pa (Ted the next dayF 

A. D. 1645. The prefbyterians, who poflefied 
moderation, and difapprovedof the violent religious 
zeal that feemed to a&uate Cromwell* and this, 
independent party, intended to nominate Fairfax' 
as their general 5 but that officer diffembled his 
fentiments, and was in reality attached to the in- 
tereft of Cromwell, fo that the parliament’s army 
was new modelled -by his plan, and all members 
of parliament being excluded, and their adherents 
refigning their commiffions, the vacant places were 
filled up with independents, who a£led as . chap- 
lains as well as officers/ 

• « 

At the head of this cotiliderable army, Crom- 
well marched from Windfor, on the; twenty-fourth 
day of April, and in the neighbourhood of Iflip 
cut in pieces four regiments of the king’s cavalry-. 
Buckingham was furrendered up to him at the firft 
fummons by colonel Windebank, who was con- 
demned by a court martial, and fhot for cowardice* 
The king took the town of Leicefter by affault* 
and continued his march towards Wales, where he 
expected to be joined by Goring with three thou- 
fand cavalry, and by colonel Gerard with two thou- 
fand recruits which he had raifed in Wales. 

Fairfax, having intercepted a letter addrefled to 
the king by general Goring, and pointing out the 
eafe with which the town of Taunton might be put 
in poffeffion of the royalifts, determined to prevent 
the execution of that defign. With this view he 
followed the royalifts, and the king- finding he 
could not reach Leicefter without expoiing his rear 
to certain deftru&ion, determined to meet him half 
way, and marching back, came in fight of the 
enemy on the fourteenth day of June, who were 
drawn up in order of battle oil a riling ground, 
near a fin all village called Nafeby. Lord Aftley 
commanded the main body of the royal army, 
prince Rupert the right wing, Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale the left, and his majcfty headed a body 
of referve. The main body of the oppofite army 
was commanded by Skippon and Fairfax, the right 
wing by Cromwell, and the left by Ireton. 

The prince attacked the left wing of the par- 
liamentary army with great fuccefs, fo that they 
were difperfed and purfued as far as the village; 
but in his return, he mifemployed his time in a 
fruitlefs attempt to feize the enemy's artillery. 
Cromwell was in the mean time engaged with Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale, whofe cavalry was broken 
after a very obftinate difpute.. The infantry main-? 
tained the battle on both fides for fome time with 
equal fury ; but at length the battallions of Fairfax 
and Skippon giving way, Cromwell returned and 
charged the king’s infantry in flank with fuch vi- 
gour as they could not refill, fo that they were 
immediately routed. 

. Though victory had declared in favour of prince 
Rupert at the firft onfet, his troops, intimidated 
at the order pr^lerved by the enemy’s forces, could 
s*ot be rallied to make a fecond attack. The 
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king would have charged them at the head of his 
referve* had he not been prevented by " the earl of 
'Carnwafth>,who riding by his majefty’s fide, feized 
the , bridle of his horfe, and turned him round, 

: faying, with a loud oath; cc will you rufh on cer- 
(c tain death?” Many circumftances concurring to. 
deter the royalifts, they precipitately left the field 
to the enemy* who took in purfuit above five thou- 
fand prifoners, and the whole of the king’s ammu- 
mition and baggage. 

His majefty and prince, Rupert, proceeded after 
this defeat to Hereford, where it was agreed, that 
the latter fhould repair to Rriftol, while the for- 
mer continued his rout towards Wales, in hopes 
of afiembling an army in that country. "Fairfax 
advanced to Leicefter, which, furrendered on ca- 
pitulation. Fie then marched to the weft-ward 
and reduced Bridgewater, S her born, and Bath, and 
having defeated lord Goring at Lamport, under- 
took the fiege of Briftol, which was well fupplied 
and fortified. It was univerfally believed by 
friends and foes* that the garrifon under the com- 
mand of the gallant prince Rupert, would fuftain 
a long and obftinate attack; but to the aftoni fo- 
ment of the world, terms of capitulation were 
propoled, and a furrender made before the place 
was inverted in due form ; fo that the king dif- 
gufted at fuch humiliating behaviour, cancelled 
Rupert’s commiffion, and commanded him as 
foon as poffible, to quit the kingdom. 

Fairfax having reinforced the garrifon of Brif- 
tol, marched into the weftern counties, bearing all 
before him. Cromwell now reduced the Devizes 
and feveral other places. Fairfax likewife made 
himfelf mailer of Tiverton, and blocked up the 
city of Exeter. Hearing that the prince of Wales 
had an army in Cornwall, and was on his march 
to give battle, he advanced to meet him with the 
greateft expedition, and falling on a part of his 
cavalry by furprize, obliged his royal highnefs to- 
retire into Cornwall. * 

Lord Flopton, who was appointed by the prince 
of Wales to fucceed lord Goring, who had fled 
into France, was routed by the enemy in his march 
to relieve Exeter; and the prince perceiving his' 
danger of falling into the hands of Fairfax, re- 
treated to the ifle of Scilly. Hopton being fur- 
rounded, capitulated on condition that his troops 
fhould be dilrnifled, and allowed either to crofs 
the fea, or return to their own habitations.' Their 
arms and horfes were delivered to Fairfax, who 
granted pafs-ports to all thofe who defired to quit 
the kingdom, having previoufly fworn never more 
to ferve againft the parliament. This treaty be- 
ing executed, the lords Hopton and Colepepper 
retired to the prince of Wales in Scilly. By the 
month of April, the king’s troops in the weft 
were entirely routed, the city of Exeter having 
fubmitted to Fairfax. 

Notwithftanding the misfortunes and difappoint- 
ments with which the efforts of the king and his 
friends had been attended, his majefty (till main- 
tained an extraordinary degree of fortitude. He 
was no'w indeed reduced to fuch a dilemma, that 
he faw no other profpe£t of retrievipg his af- 
fairs than that of joining Montrofe in Scotland, 
and this expedient he intended to embrace. Re- 
ceiving intelligence that a confiderablc detachment 
of the enemy’s cavalry was polled under the com- 
mand of Poyntz, between Hereford and Worcefter, 
he determined to pafs through Che/hire, Lanca- 
fhire,, and by that means got with fafety into 
Scotland* 
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The king, on his approach to Chefter, finding 
the enemy in pofFeffitfn of the outworks and fit- 
burbs, detached Sir Mafmadflke Langdale over 
Holt-bridge, in order to fall on the back. or the 
befiegersj while he entered the city * ^ Poyntz, who' 
had followed the king with expedition, Appeared 
next day,- and was charged by Sir Marmaduke* 
who compelled him to retire to a greater diftance. 
The afTailants no fooner perceived him, than they 
began to abandon the fuburbs, in order to join his 
troops, and thus re-in forced, he attacked and drove 

the royallfts to the very gates of the city. 

A party of the royalifts under command of the 
earl of Litchfield and lord Gerard, behaved fo gal- 
lantly as to force the enemy to a retreat, but their 
mufqu^teers being drawn up among the narrow 
lanes and hedges, difeharged fuch a volley on the 
king’s new raifed forces, that they were broken, 
routed, and dilperfed, after many gallant officers 
had been ilain in the aftion. The king retreated 
with five hundred horfe to Denbigh caftie, where 
being joined by prince Maurice, with eight hun- 
dred more, and fome other fmall re-in for cements, 
he crofied the river Dee, gained a march upon the 
enemy, and arrived at Bridgenorth, where he was 
informed that the parliament^ forces had made 
themfelves m afters of Berkley-caftle ^nd the De- 
vizes. 

Lord Digby having been raifed to the chief 
command, of all his Majefty’s northern troops, was 
ordered, together with Sir Marniaduke Langdale, 
to proceed with fifteen hundred ‘horfe to Scotland, 
to joinMontrofe, who had lately been defeated by 
Lefley. Digby began his expedition without de- 
lay, , and placed * tKoufand foot raifed for the 
Ter vice of the parliament, in the neighbourhood 
ofDoncafterj and at Shcrborn attacked a body of 
horfe • commanded by colonel Copley ; but was 
routed, and fled to Sldppon, and his baggage fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy, the parliament 
publifhed a copy of fome papers which they found 
among his eftccls. Digby at length having been 
unable to procure any intelligence of the fitua- 
tion of Montrofe, embarked with fome other Scot- 
tifli lords for Ireland. When his majefty returned 
to Newark, prince Rupert addreffed him, defiring 
he might have, an opportunity to juftify his cop- 
cluft. The king granted his requeft, admitted of 
his apology, and publickly declared himfelf fatis- 
fied with lus conduct and loyalty. 

The fate of this unfortunate monarch now feem- 

, f 

ed to draw near to a crifis. Defected by his con- 
fort, his eldeft fon, and the far greater part of his 
friends; apprehen five for the fafety of the reft of 
his offspring ; in imminent danger of falling into the 
hands of implacable enemies, and finding himfelf 
fo entangled in a labyrinth of wiles that his efcape 
appeared impratfticab-Ie, it required no final 1 fhare 
of reiblution to fupport fuch complicated diffrefs. 
However, having with great prefence of mind lent 
orders to the governor of Oxford, to ftation, at a 
fixed time, the horle of the garrifon between Ban- 
bury and Daventry, he left Newark at night, at- 
tended by five hundred horfe, and arrived at three 
in rhe morning at Belvdir caftle, where he found 
Sir Gervas Lucas, the governor, ready with guards, 
to attend him farther on his way. He was fo fa- 
tigued towards evening,. that he found it necefiary 
to take fome repofe in a village near Northampton, 
Early next morning he continued his march, and 
reached Banbury about noon, where he found the 
llorle, by whom he was fafely conduced to Ox- 
ford, after having, with the utmofl fortitude, gone 

1 



through the moft amazing' foenes of danger ami 
fati gut*. b 

Having reached his general afylurri in times nf 
danger, he once more had recourfe to conciliate' 
meafures. He demanded of parliament a fafe'cA 
du ft for the duke of Richmond, the earl of Sou h~ 
ampton, and fome others, whom he defigned t " 

fend with propofirls for an accommodation. p° 
offered liberty of confidence to non conformift .! 
he propofed, upon the.difmlfiion of the armies / 
join the twohoufes; to take meafures for fettii n » 

; the public debts, and regulating the affairs of ri S 
militia to their fatisfaftion. e 

The treaty he defired might particularly refer to 
himfelf, as he wifiied to vindicate his character 
from' the afperfions of his enemies, and to difc'over 
his ardent defire to put a flop to the effiifion of 
Chriftian blood. But thefe conceffions produced 
no other effeft, than to heighten the claims of par- 
liament, and eftablifh that democracy to which they 
arrogantly afpired. ^ 

While Charles was involved in this maze of 
perplexity, the court of' France fent over Mon- 
treuil, on pretence of making a peace between 
the king and parliament, but in reality to effeft 
a fecret accommodation between his majefty and 
the Scottifh army. The ambaflador found the 
Scottifh commillioners at London, inclined to 
treat with his majefty; but they infilled on the 
abolition of the epifcopacy, as an indifpcnfible 
condition, with which Charles obftinately refilled 
to comply. While the French minifter made a 
journey to the Scottilh army, in hopes of allaying 
their intemperate zeal, Fairfax advanced to Ox- 
ford with his army; fo that the king was in great 
clanger of being furrounded, Lord Aftley, with 
about a thoufand men under his command, ad- 
vanced towards Oxford, in order to join his ma- 
jefty ; but Fairfax, apprized of his defign, fell ojv 
his troops, greatly fatigued, routed them, and took 
him prifoner, together with Sir Charles Lucas, and 
many officers of diftin&ion. 

Thus deprived of all fuccour from that quarter, 
this unfortunate monarch, as his laft refource, de- 
termined to put himfelf wholly under the protec- 
tion of his Scottifh fubjefts, conceiving that their 
attachment to their own peculiar mode of church 
government would excite their averfion to the in- 
novations of Cromwell and his independent clan, 
and difpofethem to aflert the royal caufe. 

A. D. 1646. Accordingly Sir John Alhbuni- 
ham and doctor Hudlon, having undertaken to 
conduct him through bye-ways, he left Oxford on 
the twenty-leventh of April, and as foon as his 
efcape was known, the parliament i flu e d a procla- 
mation, denouncing the penalty of high trea&n 
againtt thole who ffiould fhelter or proteft their 
fovereign. On his difeovery of himfelf to the earl 
of Leven, the general was altonifhed at his pre- 
fence, but received him with due refpeft and ve- 
neration, . . , 

On receiving information of the king’s hidden 
arrival in Scotland, the parliament gave order;* 
that Fairfax ffiould abandon his enterprize again) 
Oxford, and cliredt his courfe to Newark; but on 

the declaration of the Scottifli commillioners, that 
the king’s arrival was entirely unexpedl’ed by the ge- 
neral, who would punftually adhere to their oners, 

The Scots,, hearing 

that Fairfax was deftined to the northward, 
with his majefty to Newcaftle, where he was . . 
eluded from all communication with M°ntr < 

and Alhburnham, through fear of being afti^ 



this refolution was deferred. 
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jiended, fled the kingdom. The bigots amOngft 
the preachers fulminated anathemas againft him in 
their public harangues; and the officers treated 
him with coldnefs and referve. To fo abjeft a 
ftate was the quondam majefty of this unfortunate 
prince now reduced, that the parliament had only 
to impofe commands for him to obey. All the 
garrifons were iurrendered to parliament, who in 
fad governed by themfelves and deputies, Eng- 
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land, Scotland^ and Ireland, having totally an- began to appear. He principally guided the ope- 
nulled his majefty’s commiffions throughoutthe re- rations of the independents ; gained vaft influence 
fpeftive kingdoms. over general Fairfax, and filled the arrtiv with his 

In this fltnation of affairs, a'meflage was fent to creatures 5 fuch were Rainfborough, Fleetwood, 
the two houfes, defiring they would decide the re- Lambert, and Harrifoil. 

ligious controverfy by the arbitration of certain Cromwell now pretended to approve of the pro- 
able divines 5 and the king fignified, in letters to ceedings of the parliament, and declared an opi- 



the mortification in his journey, to be the fpefta- 
tor of crowds of his former lubjedts, who lined the 
avenues through which he paffed, lamenting his 
unhappy fate, and offering their prayers to hbaven 
for his deliverance from - the hands of his ene- 
mies: 

1 1 - 

A. D: 1647. Since the acceffioh of Cromwell 
to fuch great power and influence* the anirhofity 
between the prefbyterian and independent parties 
began to appear. He principally guided the ope- 
rations of the independents ; gained vaft influence 
over general Fairfax, and filled the arrtiv with his 
creatures 5 fuch were Rainfborough, FleCtwood, 
Lambert, and Harrifoil. 

Cromwell now pretended to approve of the pro- 



the city of London, his difpofition to fatisfy them 
in every particular they required. 

The Scots profeffedly adhering to the covenant, 
at the general affembly of the kirk, wrote to the 
parliament of England, the city of London, and 
the ecclefiaftical affembly, intreating them to for- 
ward the work of reformation according to the te- 
nor of the covenant. The houfes then fent pro- 
pofals to the king, more unreafonable than thofe, 
upon which they had infilled at Uxbridge, arro- 
gating to , themfelves the whole power of the ad- 
miniftration. The king ingenuoufly replied, that 
though he could not diveft himfelf of that which 
he inherited by birth and the laws of the realm, 
he would nevertheless, regardlefs of his own in- 
tereft, accede to any meafures tending to promote 
the public welfare. 

The parliament, however, feemed to have tam- 
pered with the Scottilh. deputies fo effectually, that 
on the payment of four hundred thoufand pounds 
in lieu of their demands in general, they agreed to 
withdraw their army from England, lb that their 
king may be laid to have been fold to his enemies 
for that confideration. 

The duke of Hamilton having been releafed by 
order of parliament, immediately repaired to his 
majefty at Newcaftle, and in treated him to clofe 
with the two houfes. The king, ftill defirous of 
putting a ftop to the ravages of a civil war, pro- 
pofed that the hierarchy Ihould be confined to fome 
particular diocefes, and that prefbytery Ihould be 
eftablilhed in all other parts of the kingdom, juftly 
concluding that fuch a concefiion would induce 
them toliften to terms of accommodation. 

Confidering Charles at this time as divefted of 
all regal power and authority, the two houfes ap- 
pointed a committee about the middle of Septem- 
ber, to confer with the Scottilh commiffioners, 
about difpofing of his perfon. The Scots claimed 
an equal intereflin his perfon with the Englifh, but 
after many debates, the precedency was given to 
the Englifh. Charles fent repeated meffages to the 
parliament, defiring leave to treat with them in 
perfon, declaring his reaclinefs to comply with 



nion in favour of the prefbyterian form of church 
government, quoted feripture phralesj and perluad- 
ed Fairfax to believe that lie was aftuated iolely by 
religious views and motives. 

To further his defigris alfo he employed his 
emiffaries, to excite a fpirit of mutiny among the 
troops. The inferior officers had been fo long ac~ 
cuftomed to a military life, that they were averfe 
to the very thought of refuming their former oc- 
cupations. The commons voted that the army 
fliould be difbanded, and the foldiers receive fix 
weeks pay on their difmifliom But the foldiers. 
having been long in the fervice, complained highly 
of the cruelty of thofe who propofed to di/band 
them fo fuddejnly. 

■The parliament deputed Cromwell, and feveral 
ofhis creatures and dependents to inform the army 
of the defign to take their complaint into confide- 
ration. On this occafion the foldiers elefted depu- 
ties to difeufs their affairs, and communicate their 
refolutions to a council, compofed of generals, 
field officers, and captains. Thefe were chofen 
from the private foldiers, or loweft dais of of- 
ficers, for their reputed fan ftity, and extraordinary 
gifts of preaching and prayer. 

The parliament now began to deliberate on the 
means by which they fliould accompliih their de- 
fign mf 'diibanding all the troops, except thofe 
deftined for Ireland. The foldiers, in a petition 
to the general, let forth the injuftice of this defign, 
and defired that the army might be .affembled in 
one place, where they might confider of means to 
redrefs their grievances, intimating that unlefs 
their petition was attended to, they muft have re- 
courfe to hardier and more defperate meafures. 

The neceffity of purfuing' a plan for appealing 
the army, and preventing the, dangerous effects 
of. a delay, having been refolved on in a council 
of war, the parliament^ -intimidated by this intel- 
ligence, determined, if poflible, to divide the 
forces. But no concefiion, could prevail; till' the 



the Englifh. Charles fent repeated meffages to the army by being veiled with extraordinary privi- 

parliament, defiring leave to treat with them in leges, became a kind of republic, in which the 

perfon, declaring his readinefs to comply with vote of the common l'oldier was as prevalent as that 

whatever might tend to the intereft ofhis fubjefts ; | of the colonel; and every private man affumed a 
he reminded them that it was their king who folli- I right of entering into, and executing proj^d):s of 
cited for that, the denial of which, to the meaneft his own. A few regiments of horfe determined 
of his fu bj efts, would brand him with the name of to feize the perfon of the king. For the execu- 

tyrant to all pofterity. tion of this defign they felefted cornet Joyce, for- 

This fubmiffive behaviour produced a vote, that rrierly a taylor. I his office), on the third day of 

his majefty ihould refide at Holmby in Northamp- June, arrived with a detachment of fifty horfe at 

tonfhire, and be treated with due refpeft. Com- Holmby, about break of day, and going up ftairs 
miffioners were then appointed to receive him from attended by three troopers, knocked at the door 
the hands of the Scots, who delivered him up on of the king’s apartment ; which being opened, 
the thirteenth of January, and that very day their 1 Joyce and his attendants appioaching him with 
army began its march for Scotland. The king had | their hats off and p Alois m their hands, told him 



his own. A few regiments of horfe determined 
to feize the perfon of the king. For the execu- 
tion of this defign they felefted cornet Joyce, for- 
merly a taylor. This officer, on the third day of 
June, arrived with a detachment of fifty horfe at 
Holmby, about break of day, and going up flairs, 
attended by three troopers, knocked at the door 
of the king’s apartment.; which being opened, 
Joyce and his attendants approaching' him with 
their hats off and piftols in their hands, told him 

' he 
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he muft go to the afmy; 



When 



by what authority he came on this expedition, the 
cornet anfwered, “ By this," pointing to his piftol, 
and infilled on immediate compliance with his. of- 



fices, 



When 



nnmittee appointed by thcr two 

houfes to take care Of the king’s pfeffoft demanded 
of Joyce, if he adted by order of the parliament, 
he replied In the hegative, and held op his pillol. 
They then told him they would write to the par- 
liament Co know their pleafure : he anfwered they 
might do ft), but the king muft go along with him 
immediately. The king, finding his guard ayerfe 
to any refiftance, refigned himfelf to the will of 
Joyce, to be etifpofed of in fiich manner as he fhould 

think proper. 

He lodged at colonel Montague’s near Cam- 
bridge the firft night,- and next day arrived at 
Newmarket, where he was treated with great re- 
fpedl by the officers of the army. The regiments 
being afiembled at this place,- prefented a petition 
to the general,- complaining of the parliament, 
and next' fubferibed a writing which they termed 
« The engagement," confenting to be difbanded, 
on condition of obtaining redrefs of their grie- 
vances, as adjudged by a council, confiding of 
the generals, two officers,- and as many foldiers of 

but declared they would confent 
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every regiment ; 
to no other propofals. 

vanced 



W 

The army was now ad- 



^ 4 r 

to St. Alban’s,, when a meflage to the 
houfes, requefting immediate recompence to the 
foldiers, was fer.t by the general. 

Thefe hypocritical demagogues had for fome 
time carried every thing before them with impu- 
nity, They had levied by the moft unprecedented 
exaftions about thirty millions of money in five 
years ; notwithftanding which the public was load- 
ed with enormous debts and incumbrances. They 
laid taxes on the common neceftaries of life, fe- 
queftered one half of the lands- belonging to the 
royalifts, deprived of their livings, and reduced to 
beggary more than one half of the clergy, becaufe 
they would not renounce their civil and religious 
principles. 

To cover fuefr illegal meafu-res with the veil of 
fan&ity, they affe&ed a. whining cant in their 
prayers, and impudently as well as impioufiy af- 
firmed that they were the peculiar favourites of 
heaven. 

Alarmed at this arrogant affiumption of unpre- 
cedented authority, the two houfes empowered the 
city of London to raife fome cavalry, as if they in* 
tended to put themfelves in a pofture of defence. 
They likewife ordered ten thoufand pounds to be 
paid to the foldiers, who fhould quit the army, and 
Engage in the Iriflh expedition. 

Determined to carry meafures by dint of arms, j 
the army at length prefented a remonftrance to the 
two houfes, demanding that the parliament fhould 
be purged of corrupted and unduly eledled mem- 
bers 5; that the public accounts fhould be equitably 
fettled, and that, after fome a 61s ofjuftice upon de- 
linquents, an aft of amnefty fhould be palled. 
They then impeached eleven members, who headed 
the Prefby terian party, and alledging that they had 
hindered the courfe of juflice, defired they miffiit 
be removed 'from the houfe, ^ 

From the event, it appears to have been tk V u- 
dent defign of the army, abetted by Cromwell and 
his adherents, to take away the life of their fove- 
feign, though his friends began to hope, that a rup- 
ture between the parliament and army would re- 
dound to his majefty’s advantage. 



evi- 



ct 



_ The army at length appearing to be fatisfiedi 
with fome marks of fubmiffion from parliament 
retired to a greater di fiance from London, and 
fixed their head’ quarters at Reading. But* they 
carried the king with them wherever they went 
That prince was now in a much better fit nation, 
than at Holmby, and had obtained fome grea- 
ter degree of liberty, as well as refpeft from 
both parties-. All his friends were allowed to ap- 
proach him ; his correfpondence with the queen 
was even permitted ; his chaplains were reftored 
and he was indulged in the ufe of the liturgy ^ hil 
children were fuftered to vifit him, and fpent a few 
.days at Caverffiam, where he then refided, Crom- 
well, Ireton, and others of the independent party 
amufed him with vain hopes, till they had obtained 
a- complete viftoi-y over the city and parliament. 
They then treated him with much arrogance, or- 
dered him to be ftridly guarded, would hardly 
allow any of his domeftics to fpeak with him iir 
i private, and employed fpies to- watch over all his, 
words and actions. Major Huntingdon, who had- 
been trailed with private commiffions from Oliver 
to the king, afiured his majefly, that Crom- 
well if not fpeedily prevented, would effeft his. 
ruin- Charles became too late apprehenftve for 
his perfonal fafety. Refolving, however, to make 
his efcape from Hampton Court, where he was now- 
kept under a ftrong guard, he retired to his cham- 
ber early in the evening, on pretence of being in-, 
d ifpo-fed ; and in. an hour after midnight went 
down the back, hairs,, attended by Alhbtirnham 
and Legg, both gentlemen of the bedchamber, 
Sir John Berkley waited for him at the garden gate 
with- horfes, which they inftantly mounted, and 
directed their rout towards, Hampfhire. He tra- 
velled- through the forefi,, and next day proceeded 
towards Titch field,, a feat of the earl of Southamp- 
ton, poflefled by the countefs dowager, a woman 
of great honour on whole fidelity he could fecurely 
rely. But before he reached chat place, he had 
made for the fea coaft, and exprefi'ed much chagrin 
that a certain v-elfel had not arrived; from whence 
his attendants inferred- his rdolutipn of efcaping 
to the, Continent. 

They then advifed him for the convenience of 
contiguity to feek refuge in the Hie of Wight, al- 
though Hammond, a creature of Cromwell’s, was 
at that time governor. Hereupon, AffiburnhaiB 
and Berkley were dilpatched to the ifiand, and en- 
joined to conceal from Hammond the place of the 
king’s refiden.ee, rill they could obtain a promife 
that he would not detain his majefty’s perfon. Alh- 
burnham raffily, if not treacheroufly, brought; 
Hammond to Titchfield ; and the king, was forced 
to put himfelf into his hands, end to accompany 
him to Carilbroke caftle in the Ifle of Wight, 
where he was treated at firft with marks of duty and 
refpeft.. Though Afirburnham’s conduft on this 
occafion carries in it much fufpicion of trea-i 
chery, the king acquitted him of any treasonable 
intention; however, it certainly argues in it the 

height of raflinefs, and folly. _ ; 

Cromwell having now rife 61 u ally carried his 
point in the fubjefHon of parliament to his will 
and pleafure, and the fecurity of the perfon of the 
king, privately afiembled a council of fome o 
the principal officers at Windfor, to confult about 
the fettlement of the nacion, and the future proce- 
dures towards his majefty; and there is Ihre wa 
ca ufe to llircnize that the death of the king was 

firft meditated in this council. _ , 

Confcious that a private aflaftination would bran 
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their names with an indelible ftigma, they re- 
vived on the expediency of an attempt which 
would carry the appearanpe of juftice, and cover 
its barbarity by the boldnefs of the enterprize. 

To give fanftion, therefore, to their proceedings 
againft the king, and fecure the friendfhip of the 
army, they propofed to adopt the favourite opinion 
of the equality of mankind, and thereby render 
him at once amenable to trial. 

In order to gratify the republican principles of 
the people, which fo generally prevailed, the king 
had promifed, by a meffage fent from Carifbroke 
cattle, to relinquifh, during his own life, the 
power of the militia, and the appointment of all 
the officers of ftate, on condition, that after his 
death, thefe prerogatives fhould be reftored to the 
crown. But the parliament, 'wholly influenced by 
the army and independent party, inftead of agree- 
ing to thefe terms, drew up four proportions, 
which they fent him as preliminaries, and to which 
they demanded his pofitive affent, before they 
would engage in any treaty. Thefe preliminary ar- 
ticles were, for recalling all the declarations iffued 
againft the parliament and their adherents ; efta- 
blilhing the militia; depriving peers created fince II adverfity and decay. 
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the royal caufe. Young Hales and the earl of Nor- 
wich excited commotions in Kent: Sir Charles 

Lucas, Sir George Lifle, Sir Bernard Gafcoign 
and colonel Farr, who laft had been in the pariia- 
ment’s fervice, aflembled a body of three thou- 
sand men, and took poireffion of Colchefter, where 
they intended to remain, till they could join the 
Scottiih army, which they heard were on the’ march. 
But Fairfax deprived the inhabitants of all relief; 
by inverting and blocking up the town. 

A fleet was fitted out by parliament, and the 
command given to the earl of Warwick with dr- 
ders to oppofe the feventeen fiiips which had re^ 
volted to the prince of Wales. While the forces 
were at a diftance, the parliament recovered its 
former liberty, and began to aft with its ufual fpirit 
and refolution. They fent commiffioners to the 
Ifle of Wight to treat with his majefty, who, on 
their arrival, were fhocked at the manifeft -change 
that appeared in their unhappy fovereign. 1 
deprived of iocial converfe, he had entirely ne- 
glefted his perfon ; his hair was now waxen grey, 
not only by the hand of time, but the iron rod of 
affliftion ; and both his drefs and vilage indicated 



emg 



the troubles, of their rigjrt to fit in parliament; 



His mental faculties, however, had not fullered 



and empowering the two houfes to adjourn at their the leaft impair. The earl of Salifbury, amazed 



own plealure. _ _ 

A. D. 1648. The king, having revifed thefe || Philip Warwick, " The king is extreme] 7 din- 



ar his nervous though cool reafoning, laid to Sir 



propofitions, requelted of the two houfes, that 
terms on both tides might be adj ufted, before any 
’conceffions on his part were fptvified. Cromwell, 
availing himfelf of this reply, inveighed with . 
great acrimony againft Charles, branded him with 
odious epithets, and advifed the parliament to de- 
cline all meflages in future, and regulate the affairs of 
the kingdom without his concurrence. The parlia- 
ment were intimidated into compliance, though 
ninety-one members had fpirit enough to difient. 
It was, however, voted, that for the future, no ad- 
•dreffes or meflages fhould be fent to the king, 
which vote received the! affent of the houfe of 
lords. 



C( 



proved of late.” 



CC 



No,” replied Sir Philip, 



“ he was always fo, but now you are at laft con- 
“ vinced of it.” Sir Henry Vane obferved, that 
as his majefty’s abilities appeared to be great, the 
rtrifter and more fevere ought to be the terms of 
agreement. 

The terms as propofed by parliament, and af- 
fented to by the king, were to the following effedt: 
that his proclamations, & c. &c. againft the par- 
liament fhould be annulled ; he gave up to the 
parliament the whole power of regulating the mi- 
litia, during the term of twenty years, ^ or for a 
longer time, if deemed conducive to the public 
good. With refpeft to religion, he obferved. 



At this -junfture there prevailed in Scotland that his confcience would not permit him to con- 



three diftinft parties; thefe were theroyalifls, who 
demanded the re-eftablifhment of the king’s au- 
thority, without any regard to religious fefts, or 
opinions ; andof thefe Montrofe, though abfent, was 
confidered as the head. The rigid Prefbyterians, 
who infilled on a perfeft uniformity of worfhip, and 
were refolved to give no affiftance to his majefty, 
unlefs he would fign the covenant : thefe were di- 
rected by Argyler A third party under the two 
brothers Hamilton andLaneric, were the moderate 
Prefbyterians, who wifely endeavoured to reconcile 
the raterefts of religion with thofe of the crown ; 
.and hoped 'by the concurrence of the Prefbyterian 
party in England, tofubdue the independent army, 
and reftore the parliament as well as the king, to 
■their juft freedom and authority. 

Upon a review of the ftate of affairs both at 
home and in Scotland, it was deemed expedient to 
mile an army of forty thoufand men for the de- 
fence of the nation. But the duke of Hamilton, 
who was declared general, was not able to raife 
fourteen thoufand men, and thofe ill armed, and 
undifeiplined, and therefore not in a condition to 
march for England, till the beginning of July. 

During thefe tranfaftions in Scotland, Lang- 
horne. Foyer, and Powell, three officers who had 
ferved in the parliament’s army, declared for. the 
king, fecured the cattle of Pembroke, and influ- j 
enced the greateft part of South Wales to efpoufe 
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fent to the abolition df epifcopacy ; and as to the 
fale of church lands, he deemed it not only facrile- 

but exprefsly contrary to his coronation 



O'lOUS 

o 



oath, whereby he was bound to maintain the rights 
of the clergy j yet, to evince his fin-cere defire of 
pacification, he contented to their reducing epif- 
copacy to its primitive ufe - y that archbifhops, 
deans, and chapters fhould be abolifhed j that the 
prefbyterian form of government fhould continue 
three years, during which, the king and parlia- 
ment,. with the advice of the ecclefiaftical affem- 
bly, and other divines nominated by his majefty, 
.fhould agree upon fome fuitable plan of church go- 
vernment. He indeed made fuch conceffions in 
general, as not only degraded royalty, but would 
have been wholly inconfiftcnt with and fubverfive 
of the order of government, had they produced a 
peace, and been brought into action. Notwith- 
ftanding thefe humiliating conceffions, the two 
houfes after deliberating on them, voted them in 



■H 



fufficient and unfatisfaftory on account of the arti- 
cles of epifcopacy and the fale of church lands. 

Though the duke of Hamilton had brought 
with him into England a confiderable body of 
forces, he was prevented, from joining the troops 
under the command of Sir Marmaduke Langdale, 
by the Englifh loyalifts declining to take the co- 
venant, and the peremptosy refblal of the Scoctiflt 



prefbyterians to aft in convert with them upon any 
4 Y oilier 
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other terms. The WO armies were on the march 
at the fame rime, and in the whole might coti- 
fift of twenty thoufand men. Cromwell boldly 
encountered them, with a body not amounting 
to half that number. He furprized Langdak 
■ near P re Ron in Lancashire, and though the royal- 
ifts behaved gallantly, yet not being properly fup- 
ported b 4 their confederates, they were routed with 
great daughter. Hamilton was next attacked, bis 
troops defeated, and, chafed to Utoxeter, where 
him ft If was- taken priforrer. Cromwell having pur- 
fued his victory, proceeded to Scotknd, where, be- 
ing reinforced b-y Argyl'e, he ftrbdued Larneric and 
Monro, and returned triumphantly to England. 

The gamfon of Colchefter, after a fpirieed and 
moft refolute defence, through want of a reinforce- 
ment of men and itfpply of ftores and provifions-, 
was compelled to furrender at the pleafure of the j 
vigors; and Fairfax, prompted' by the barbarous 
andblood-thirfty Ireton, feixed Sir Charles Lucas, 
and Sir George LUlc, and determined to facrifice 

them to the fury of the army. 

This flagrant inftance of cruelty met with ge- 
neral execration. Lord Capel, regardlefs of dan- 
ger, upbraided Ireton with his favage barbarity, 
and challenged him, as they were all embarked in 
the fame caufe, to inflifr the fame punifhment on 
them all without exception. Lucas, who was firft 
Riot, gave the word fire, with as much courage as 
if he had been at the head of his regiment. Lifle 
having embraced the breathlefs body of his friend, 
"cleftred the executioners to come nearer. One of 
them faid, “ I’ll warrant you Sir, we’li hit you” : 

“ he anfwered with a fmile, “ Friends, I have 
“ been nearer you, when you have miffed me.” 
So faying, he received their fhot, and fell lamented 
by all good men. 

This lawlefs andblood-thirfty dan having now 
removed all oppofition, a remonftrance was framed 
by a general council of officers, and prefented to 
the parliament. They there condemned the treaty 
with the king; infilled on his punifhment for the 
bloodftied during the war; demanded the diffolu- 
tion of the then parliament; and affirmed, -that 
though fervants, they had a right to reprelent thefe 
important points to their matters, who were thenn- 
felves no more than the iervants and minifters of 
the people. To compleat their defign, they re- 
moved their army to Wind for,, and ordered colo- 
nel Ewer to feize the king’s peribn at Newport, and 
traniport him to Hurft cattle, where he was. com- 
mitted toc-lofe confinement. 

Intelligence being received in London of the 



vices rendered to the true church as well as ' t h e 
Rate. 

A IpeciaL committee, felefted from this, remnant 
of the commons, was appointed m draw up a 

charge againft their fovereign ; colonel Harriion 
the Ion of a butcher, and one of the molt foriotK 
fanatics, of die army, was ordered to conduct the 
king to London-, under a ttrong guard. At 
Windfor, the duke of Hamilton, "who was there 
knprifoned, was admitted into the kins’s 
fence, . and fallinfir on hr: 



falling on his knees, feelingly ex- 
claimed, ''“My dear matter !” The unhappy mo » 

narch raifed him up, and embracing him, replied 
with tears ; Cf I have indeed been a dear matter to 

The , 



king’s removal and commitment, the commons in- 
terpofed-their light, andrefolved, that his majefty’s 
conceflions might ferve as a foundation for peace’. 



you," me Ft mg was -inftantly hurried away, 
and the duke; bathed in tears, foretold, that from 
that rimehefhoukl fee his king no more. 

-e Though the king bore his own ills with ttnex- 
.ampled fortitude, the misfortunes of his friends 
and adherents- touched him in the tendered pare 
Whem he a/rrived at the cattle of Windfor, an or- 
der was- iffued from the council of war, to deprive 
‘him. of all the enfign-s- of royalty, and treat him on 
the' level of an ordinary peribn.. j.i. • , 

All neeefiary preparations were now! made for 
the trial,, and the high court o.f juftice finally fet- 
tled. It was compofed of an hundred and thirty 
three perfons as nominated by the commons, butfo 
general was the averfion to thefe violent proceed- 
ings, that more than feventy never attended. 
Cromwell, Ireton, Harrifon, and all the chief of- 
ficers of the army, with feveral citizens of London 
arid- members- of the lower houfe, compofed a part 
of this high court of juftice. 

The twelve judges behaved loyally and conili- 
tutionally upon the occafion, for having been en- 
rolled in the number of this high court of juftice, 
they caufed their names to be expunged, declaring, 
that according to the laws of England, the king 
could not be tried for trealbn, as all impeachments 
for treafon mutt be carried on by the royal autho- 
rity. Brad. Law, -a lawyer, was chofen. prefxdent; 
Coke adled as folicitor-general ; Dofiflaus and 
Afire attended as affiftantsf and the court, afTem- 

blecl in Weftminfter-hall. . '. 

When cheerier of the court; arhongft the names 
of others who were to compofe the tribunal, came 
to call that of lord Fairfax, a female voice was 
heard from . the gallery to exclaim, “ He has more 

wit than to be here.” When the impeachment 
was read, tc In the name of all the good people 
“ of England,’:’ “ No (replied the fame voice) 

“ nor the twentieth part of them, Oliver Crom- 
cc Well is a rnemp. anrl a. frai t r or. ,> One Ol the 
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is a rogue, and a traitor, 
officers: ordered a .file of mufqueteers to fire at the 
A place whence the voice came, but they foon per* 

Next day/when the commons were to aflemble, ccived the perfon who fpoke to be the lady Fair- 

colonel Pride, formerly & drayman, had furrounded fax, whom with much difficulty they prevailed upon 



the houfe with two regiments, and, affifted by die 
lord Grey of Groby, arretted in the paffage forty- 
one members, whom they confined in a neighbour- 
ing houfe. About an hundred and fixty members 
were excluded, and none were lti ffered to enter. 

. J 

but the moft deiperate. of the independents, who 
hardly amounted to fixty in number. This fla 
grant violation of the liberties of parliament was 
commonly known by the name of Pride’s Purge. 

The Independent party through the exclufion of 
the preihyterians now compofing the whole of the 
commons, thanks were voted to Cromwell their 
head and abettor for his great and important fer- 



to depart. 

The charge on this very folemn and awful occa- 
fion was opened, in the name of the common so 
England, by the folicitor-general, whorepreiente , 

that Charles Stuart, being admitted king ol Eng- 
land, and entrufted with a limited power, h°m a 

wicked defign to eftablifli an arbitrary and tyi an 
nical government, had traiteroufly and malici.ou^y 

made war 



uxi uuj — « i 

1 -^ .mu upon the prefent parliament, ant 

people, whom they reprefented; and was there 

accufed as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and a pt t 
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and implacable enemy to the common- 
er the impeachment was finifl-ied, the P| , K r -.,! 
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addreffed himfelf to the king, and informed him, 
that the court expefted his anfwer. 

His majefty with becoming dignity, refolution, 
and compofure, declaimed the legality of thisfelf- 
inftituted court, and confequently pronounced their 
jurifdiftion ufurped and- invalid. The prefident, 
in order to defend the majefty of the people, and 
affert the fuperiority of the court above the pri- 
foner, ftill infilled, that he muft not deny the au- 
thority of his judges, and that the prefent court 
owed its authority to that community of which 
kings themfelves were but the fervants. 

The king having been thrice cited in form, and 
as often puffed over the fummons unnoticed, on 
the fourth time, after a peremptory denial of their 
authority, fentence was pronounced againft him. 
He defired to be heard before the two houfes in 
the painted chamber ; but the court refilled to 
grant him his requeft, which they confidered 
merely as a delay of juftice. In walking through 
the hall, to the place of his confinement, the fol- 
diers, prompted by their fuperiors, exclaimed, 
c * Juftice and execution. 3 ' They loaded him with 
the rnoft cruel and bitter reproaches ; in a word, 
they treated him in the moft undeferved, arro- 
gant, andffinfolent manner, which he bore with* 
aftonifhing compofure, only obferving to a friend 
who attended him, u that for a little money they 
“ would treat their, commanders in the fame man- 
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“ ner.” 



Afoldier, moved by fympathy, implored 
for the bleffing of heaven on opprefied majefty; 
an, officer overhearing the petition, ftruck him to the 
ground in fight of the king, who faid, tc Thepu~ 
4C .nllhment methinks exceeds the offence." On 
his return to Whitehall, he requefted to be in- 
dulged with a vifit from his children, and that 
Dr. juxon, late Bifhpp of London, might have 
free accefs to his perfon, as fuperintendant of his 
preparatory devotional exerciies, Thcfe petitions 
were accordingly granted. 

The potentates of Europe in general could not 
fuppre.fs their amazement or refentment at fo un- 
precedented an inftance as that of a mighty mo- 
narch being . arraigned in the moft humiliating 
form, at a tribunal compofed of his own fubjefts. 
The French and Dutch miniftry preferred their 
manifeftos againft it, and the queen and prince 
add re fled the parliament to interpole their con- 
ftitutional authority, but all without eft eft, as no 

confideration could influence the fanatical dema- 

« 

gogues to defift from their blood-thirfty defigns. 
As a memento due to genuine loyalty, it is record- 
ed, that four noblemen offered to lay down their 
lives for their fovereigm. Thele were the duke of 
Richmond, and the earls of Hertford, Southamp- 
ton, and Lindfay. 

Purfuant to requeft, all his family that remained 
in England were permitted to attend him, during 
the interval of the three days between his fentence 
and execution ; and the interview exhibited an 
affefting feene. He wept over his orphan child- 
ren, and ckifped them in his paternal embrace. 
He bellowed on his daughter the^iprincefs Eliza- 
beth prudent advice and pious exhortations, 
charging her to tell thfe queen her mother, that du- 
ring the whole courfe of his life he had never 
once, even in thought, fwerved from his fidelity 
towards her, and that his conjugal affeftion, could 
only end with his life, . He implored heaven to 
Ihower down bleffings on thofe forlorn babes,' as 
well as the reft of his children; and, refigned him- 
felf to his fate with the utmoft compofure. Doc- 
tor Juxon attended his majefty the night before his 
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execution, and after fpending great part of it in 
devotion, he enjoyed four hours of found reft ; an 
inconteftible proof that his mind could not have 
been much ruffled by the apprehenfions of his ap- 
proaching fate. 

The ever memorable day appointed for the ex- 
ecution of his fentence, was the 30th of January, 
(1649) 011 which he was conducted, by virtue of a 
warrant from the high court of judicature, to 
Whitehall, accompanied by doftor Juxon, and 
guarded by a regiment of foot foldiers, command- 
ed by colonel Tomlinfon. When -he came upon 
the fcaffold, which was fo crouded that he could 
not be heard, he directed his difeourfe to colonel 
Tomlinfon, doftor Juxon, and fome others about 
him, : declaring himfelf innocent of having com- 
menced the war againft the parliament, but fug- 
geft-ing, at the fame time, that heaven had retali- 
ated on him his want of candor and charity, in 
confenting to the execution of the unfortunate 
earl of* Stafford. 

Though he profefied to die in perfeft love and 
forgivenefs even towards the authors of his deftruc- 
tion, lie conjured the whole nation to reftore the 
conftitution of the kingdom, by paying obedience 
to ‘their lawful fovereign, his fon and fucceffor. 
When he was preparing himfelf for the block, doc- 
tor Juxon told him, there was but one ftage more, 
which *was fhort though troublelome,. and would 
convey him to the regions of ineffable joy ; Cf I 
go, (replied the king) from a corruptible to an 
incorruptible crown, of which I (hall never be 
“ bereaved." Having uttered thele laft words, 
he fubmitted to his fate without an apparent token 
of reluctance, and at one ftroke his bead was fe- 
vered from his body. A man in a mafic, then 
held up the head dreaming with blood, and ex- 
claimed, cc This is the head of a traitor." 

Mankind have ever been divided in their opi- 
nions concerning not only the public character, 
but the legality of thofe proceedings which de- 
prived Charles I. king of England, both of his 
crown and life. It appears from a general view 
of the conduft of his father James 1 . as well as 
that of the fubfequent race of the Stuart’s family, 
that they had all imbibed principles of defpotifm, 
which added to the influenceof popifh fuperftition, 
to which they were moft undoubtedly attached, 
aftuated them to Rich arbitrary meafures, refpect- 
ing the ftate as well as the church, as were incom- 
patible with the genuine fpirit of the Englifli con- 
ftitution, and eventually brought on their expul- 

By that party, ftill 
diftinguifhed under the appellation of tones, the 
friends to the hierarchy and royal prerogative, he- 
is deemed to have died a martyr to the caufe they 
would with to maintain. By the other party called 
whigs, the affertors of the rights of the people in 
oppofition to the infringements of the crown, as 
well as univerfal toleration, he is cenfured as the 
moft ddpotic of tyrants, and by fome, pronounced 
highly deierving the fate he met. But men of 
moderation and candour, of whatever profeffion 
they may be, never carry points to the extreme. 

That his opponents in their general meafures 
exceeded the limits of the laws of the realm, as 
well as that reverential decorum due to a fovereign, 
all thinking, difpaffionate perfons muft allow. And 
it may be inferred upon the whole, that they fwer- 
ved as much from the conftitution on the one hand 
as the king did on the other. We fttall fum up 
his private charafter in the words of an honourable 
hiftorian, leaving the reader to adopt or rejeft.it 

at 



fion from the Englifh throne. 
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at pleafure : it is by that writer recorded, « that 
«« he was the worthieft gentleman, the beft friend, 
« the beft m after, the beft father, the beft huf- 
« band, and the beft chri.ftian of the age in which 
“ he lived.” It is to be feared, from the fway his 
.comfort bore over his reafon in forme inftances, that 
he had, at times, been too much the hufband 'and 
too little the king. He loft his life in the forty-- 
ninth year of his age, and twenty-fourth of his 
reign, if itmay be diftinguifhed by that title. 

He had iffue by his queen, four fons and five 
daughters; viz. Charles James, who died in -his 

infancy, Charles, prince of Wales, by whom he was 
■focceeded; James duke of York, afterwards James 
the fecond, king of England; Henry, .duke of 
Gloucefter, who died after the reftoration ; . Mary, 
who efpouled the prince of Orange ; Elizabeth, 
confined in Carifbroke-ctfftle, where flie.died of 

■ V 
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grief ; Anna, and Catharine, who died in their in- 
fancy ; and Henrietta Maria, married, to Philip" 
duke of Anjotl and Orleans, brother to Lewis XIV- 
king of France. 

1 ' 

Remarkable Occurrences during the feign of 

Charles I; 

A»D. 

1626 The inhabitants of London and Weflmi'nfter ordered tcf 

preferve their urine for one year, to' make Talt" petre. 

1633 Saw-mi! Is firfb eredted near London, 

1634 Sedan-chairs firft made in London. 

1641 Croffes and idolatrous pictures removed from churches' 

and crofles in ftreets demolilhcd by order of parHal 
meat. 

Court of Star-chamber aboHfhed'. 

1643 Scarlet dye firll ufed at Bow, near Stratford. 
Excife-ofRce mftituted, 

Excife on beer, ale, &c. firfl impoftd by ad of pariia« 
ment, 

1648 Wind guns invented. * 
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he parliament disavow the claim ctf the Stuarts to the crown. Annul the peerage. A new great Jed 
fabricated. Execution of the mo ft zealous partizans of the late king. Forlorn condition of the heir- 

of the royalifis. Fhe earl of Ormond 



nd feht to oppoft 

Croiiywdl is 



I. 



'apparent. Commotions in Ireland and Scotland abetted' by parties 
fignalizes himjelf. on the occafion . Cromwell appointed lord lieuti 
in, Iceland, Defeats Ormond . Marquis of Mont r of e fentenced to death 
recalled from Ireland and Jent into Scotland. His various fortunes there , Obtains a decifive ' victory 

over the royalifis. ‘The kingfojourns in the cottage of a peafant . Conceals himfelf in an oak-tree y after* 
wards denominated y the Royal-oak . Cromwell's great popularity and influence. Admiral Make figm- 
lizes his. valour againfi prince Rupert . Sir George Ayj cough Jent with a fleet to reduce the American 
; colonies . ThefubjeZHon of the parliament . Rupture with the States of Holland. Singular proofs 
.difplayed in divers a Elions by the admirals Blake and Van 'Trump. Cromwell expelts the members and 
dijfolves the parliament. The gallant Trump falls in the aEtion with the Engliflo offthe Texel. 1 Crom- 
well is vefled with the title of lord Protestor of the Commonwealth. The royalifis form a deflgn of 
repring the king to his crown and dignity. A confpiracy is framed againfi Cromwell The Parliament 
tender him the crown y which he refufes. Death and character of Oliver Cromwell. Richard Cromwell 
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fucceeds his father in 

between the army and the city of London, Cbarle, 
entry into London , (Sc. 

A. D. rTTHft E democratic party having 'now 
1640, Jf obviated the main obftruftions to the 
pro locution of their defigns, as an effectual- bar- 
rier to the immediate accefiion of a king, iffiied a 
proclamation, forbidding all perfons, on pain of 
high treafon, to acknowledge or declare Charles 
Stuart, commonly called prince of Wales, as fove- 

They likewife voted, that they 

ftiould make no more addrefles to the houfe of 
lords, and that that houfe was therefore to be 
' aboliihed,; the peers, however, might be eluded as 
members of the lower houfe. They afterwards 
pa (fed an ad, aholiflung the king’s power as ule- 
lefs, and decreed that the nation Jlio.uld be govern- 
ed under the form of a 



of 



Monk effebis 
nd. Makes 
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reign of England. 



Il 




public, by the people’s 
reprelentatives, the houfe of commons. ■ 

, To enforce this ulurped authority, a new great 

feal was. provided, containing the arms of England 

and Ireland, round which were thefe words, “The 



“ great feal of England.” 



, _ The other fide repre- 

fen ted the houfe- of commons,, furrounded with 

this infeription, “ In the drft year of Freedom by 

“ God’s blefiing reftored, 164T” It was com- 
mitted to the charge of .a certain number of per- 
fqns, incitled, the confervators of the liberties of 
England; and all public orders were expedited 
in-, their names, under cognizance of parliament. 



The officers of government were chofen friends 
among fuch as had fignalized thcmfelves in the 
parliamentary intereft, and their opponents, in ri- 
dicule, pointed at as objefts of their refentment, 
Bradfhaw was again chofen prefidfent of another, 
high court of juftice, for the trial of the duke of 
Hamilton, the earl of Holland, the- lord Goring;, 
lately created earl of Norwich, lord Capel, and Sir 
, John Owen; all of them accufed of having carried 
arms againft the parliament. After a Ihort trial, 
they were all convifted and condemned to the 



block. The duke of Hamilton, on Iris trial, com- 




that as he aided by authority of the par- 
liament of his own country, he could not come 
under the cognizance of an Englifh tribunal. The 
old earl of Holland made little or no defence; 
Sir John Owen feemed pleafed with having been 
admitted to the honour of the axe, and his fub-* 
millive refignation to his fentence probably faved 
his life. The other three were immediately ex- 
ecuted; they died with becoming fortitude profef- 
fing allegiance to the fon of the late unfortunate 

monarch. 

The heir-apparent to the crown of England was 
not only deprived of the retinue due to his peifon 
and dignity, but had no fixed place of re faience; 

wandering from place to place, deft tied and im- 
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lorn, hiving nothing to coriiole hurt, but the hopes 
of a reverfln of fortune. 

To revenge the death of his late fovereign, the 
earl of Ormond went over to Ireland, and levied 
an army of fixteen thoufand men, with which he 
retook from the parliament the town of Dundalk, 
Newry, Trim, and Drogheda - arid was refolved to 
undertake the fiegc of Dublin. To this king- 
dom, Charles determined to repair, but his defign 
was fufpended, on hearing that the parliament of 
Scotland had iffued a proclamation, acknowledg- 
ing Charles II. as their lawful and hereditary, fove- 
reign on the following conditions; that he Ihould 
- give proper fatisf’aftion to the kingdom touching 
the fecurity of religion, the union between the two 
nations, and the peace of Scotland, according to 
the national and folernn league of the covenant. 
For this purpofe, deputies were fent to the Hague, 
to fignify their intentions to the young prince; and 
in a few days, the marquis of Montrofe, and the 
earls of Lauderdale and Lanerk, paid him a vifit. 
The former of thefe noblemen was engaged in the 
fervice of the emperor, but hearing of the tragical 
fate of the late king, he haftened to the Hague and 
received from Charles a renewal of his commiffibn 
as captain-general of Scotland. 

The feeming loyalty of the 'parliament of Scot- 
land did not encourage the hopes of young Charles; 
on the contrary, the principles and meafures 
ejpoufed by the prefbyterians, both with refpedt to 
church and ftate, under the reign of his father, 
induced him to doubt the fincerity of their profef- 
fions ; fo that inftead of fubferibing to their con- 
ditions, he perfifted in his refolution of vifiting Ire- 
land, at the fame time, ordering Montrofe to make 
a defeent upon Scotland. The king’s friends in 
that kingdom, underftanding that he was averfe 
to the conditions propofed by the parliament, de- 
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replied in the negatived As this was the moft im- 
portant point he could poffibly propofe to carry by 
a treaty with the Scots; the dlfappointment muft 
have been attended with the greatelt chagrin; how- 
ever, it was deemed heceflary to protraft the ne- 
gotiation, until he fhould receive fome intelligence 
from Montrofe j on whofe fuccefs all his hopes were 
founded. That intrepid nobleman, having re-in- 
forced his.handful of men with a few recruits, which 
he had raifed in the Orkneys, pa fled over to Caith- 
ness, hoping the general affeftion to the royal 
capfe, arid the fame of his former atchievements, 

1 

would allure the people to his ftandard. But the 
nation was now fatigued with continual wars, many 
of his former adherents had been apprehended and 
punifhed, and no hopes of fuccefs remained againft: 
fo great a force as was now deftined to oppofe 
him, Lefley, and Holborne being ordered to ad-, 
vance againft him with an army of four thoufand 
men. Strachan being fent forward with a body of 
cavalry to prevent hisprogrefs, attacked Montrofe 
fuddenly, and totally defeated his army, all of whom 
where either (lain or taken prifoners ; arid Mori- 
trofe himtelf being foofi after feized was conduced 
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to Edinburgh, where, notwithftanding the king’s 
edmmiffion, he was condemned t b’ death, and bore 
his fen fence with thatt fortitude of mind, of which 
he had given fuch exemplary proofs during the 
whole coijife of his life; 

Thus bereft of all military affiftance, Charles 
was under the neceffity of figning the terms,, which 
the Scottifh committee had prefented to him. Iti 
confequence of this agreement, he immediately fee 
fail for Scotland, and arrived in the frith of Cro- 
marty. Before he was permitted to fet foot on 
Ihore, he was required to fign the covenant j and 
with this demand he immediately complied. Ha- 
milton, Lauderdale, and other noblemen attached to 



termined to excite an infurredtion, and if they fuc- the royal caufe, were immediately removed from 

ceeded, to receive him upon his own terms. his prefence, and obliged to retire to their eftates; 



About this time, Charles fent the lord Collington 
and chancellor Hyde, his plenipotentiaries to the 
court of Madrid, to folicit fuccours from the court 
of Spain. 

If the young king had purfued his defigns of 
vifiting Ireland, it would have been attended with 
imminent danger of his life, as Cromwell had 
been fent thither as lord lieutenant, at the head 
of. a formidable army raifed by the vote of the 
Englifh parliament, in order to quell any infur- 
rettion that might arife from the junction of the 
Catholics of that kingdom with the royalifts. 
Such indeed was his fuccefs, againft Ormond, their 
commander in chief, that Charles, defpairing of 
fuccour from that quarter, was under a neceffity of 
likening to the Scottifh treaty. Accordingly, the 
marquis of Argyle having influenced the parlia- 
ment and general affembly of the kirk, proposi- 
tions being prepared, and deputies appointed, 
Breda was fixed on as the place of conference. 

A. D. 1650. When the young monarch and 
deputies met according to appointment, though he 
by no means fecretly approved the four particular 
conditions fpecified in the articles, yet not being 
in a condition to (hew his refentment, he carefully 
diflembled, offering to confirm the Prefbyterian 
difcipline in Scotland by aft of parliament, but 
thought it unreafonable to expedt that he would 
renounce the form of religion, in which he had 
been educated. He aflced them if they had power 
to relax in any demand, or to treat about the affi- 
ftance he might expedt from the Scots, towards 
reftoring him to the crown of England, but drey 
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where they lived without any truft of. authority 
The young king himfelf was merely fo in name, 
being divelled of prerogative, debarred of all 
kind" of amufement, and though of a volatile 
difpofition, compelled to conform to the gravity- 
and precifion of the Scottifh manners in common 
life, as well as in matters of religion. 

The reception which Charles met with from the 
Scots, however, alarmed the Englifh parliament, 
infomuch that they renewed their military opera- 
tions, and recalled Cromwell from Ireland, which* 
by this time was almoft reduced. That general, 
having conftituted Ireton, his fon-in-law, deputy 
lieutenant, returned to England, according to the 
fummons of the parliament ; and was honoured, on 
taking his feat, with general thanks for the fign al 
fervices' he had rendered to the commonwealth. 
They then defired to know, whether Fairfax would 
undertake the command of the troops deftined for 
Scotland; and on his refufal beftowed it on Crom- 
well, who, without delay put his troops in motion, 
and entered Scotland with an army of fixteen 
thoufand men. The command of the Scottifh 
army was conferred on Lefley, an able officer, who 
laid a very proper plan for defence; and removing 
whatever he thought might help to fupporc the 
Englifh army, fortified himfelf in a camp between 
Edinburgh and Leith. 

The Englifh general took every meafure to bring 
the Scots, to aftion, but Lefley, eonfeious of the 
fuperiority of the enemy id difcipline and expe- 
rience, though his army exceeded in numbers, 
wifely declined a decifive engagement, and kept 
4 Z within 
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within his intrenrhtnerits. ' By flrirmifhes and petty 
rencounters he endeavoured to animate his ioldjers, 
and was generally fuceefsful in thefe enterprizes. 
His army became every day more numerous, more 
dexterous,, and expert in their exercife. Crom- 
well made another motion, ia hopes of drawing 
the Scottifh general from his* entrenchments, but 
all his efforts proved ineffectual ; fo that by this 
manoeuvre of the Scottifh commander, Cromwell, 
through want of provifions, was compelled to re- 
tire, after the two armies had remained feveral 
weeks irt fight of each other. He therefore with- 
drew to Dunbar:' Lefley followed him, and en- 
camping on a hill oppofke the town, allured him- 
felf of putting an end to the war, by the defiruc- 
tion of the whole Englifh army. To fuch a di- 
lemma was Cromwell reduced, that he had even 
once entertained the thoughts of embarking all 
his foot and artillery,, and of forcing his way at the 
head of his cavalry. 

But the fanatical zeal which then prevailed 
equally in Scotland as in England, defeated the 
military plan of Lefley, and proved eventually 1 uc - 
cefsful to Cromwell.. At the inflance of fome 
Scottifh minifters, of whom great numbers at- 
tended the camp, Lefley was prevailed upon,, 
through an affurance of the peculiar interpoficion 
of heaven in their favour, contrary to all the 
rules of art, and every inflance of former expe- 
rience, to quit his advantageous pod, and de- 
scend into the plain, in order to come to a general 
aftion with the enemy. 

Oliver, as was his tifual cuftom,. prefaced the 
fight with a prayer, and further to animate his 



feq.uences favoured his defigns ; for the committee 
and Argyle being now alarmed with the appre- 
henfion that the ieverity with which they had 
treated him might force him to join the cavaliers 
and fo' involve the nation in a civil war, he was 
therefore admitted to a little part in the adminif- 
tration, and, upon the whole, their rigour towards 
him confiderably abated. 

But the king, confcious of the importance and 
influence of Argyle in fupporting his pretenfion 
treated that nobleman with uncommon 
and efteem, and even hinted a defire of efpoufing 
his daughter. Argyle, well acquainted with his 
majefty’s principles, kept at a d'iftance ; but his fo n 
the marquis of Lorn, attached himfelf to the kino-, 
and faithfully executed his private commilfions. 
And fuch was his popularity, that in a fliort (pace 
of time, an army was railed to fupporc his claim 
to the throne. 

A.. D. 1 6 5 r . This formidable body of troops, 
under the command of the generals Hamilton and 
Lefley, encamped early in the fpring at Torwood 



in the neighbourhood of Stirling, and being ani 
mated by the prefence of the king, who had joined 
them, determined on the molt vigorous exertions 
of military prowefs, as they were fortified- by 
the caftle of Stirling, which lay at their back; flip, 
plied with provifion by the northern countries, 
and their front was fecured by ftroog intrench* 
ments. Cromwell without effect had recourfeto 
divers ftracagems to bring them to adlion, fo that 
a* length, wearied with waiting their motions, he 
fen£ Lambert over the Frith into Fife, in order to 
intercept the provifions of the army. Fie was 



men, and infpire them with an enthufiafiic ardour, oppofed by Holborne and Brown, who command- 



folemnly allured them, (and with as much autho- 
rity as the Scotch fana.ics had arrogated in order 
to prevail with their general) that he had received 
a particular revelation from heaven that his ene- 
mies would be delivered into his hands. So in- 
deed, however, it proved, for the Scots unaccus- 
tomed to, and undifcipli-ned in war, were altoge- 
ther .unable to fuftain the fhock of fuch hardy 
and experienced veterans as the Englifh, Though 
double in number to the enemy, they were inftant- 
ly routed with great (laughter, and purfued to a 
confiderable djftance. Three thoufand were fiain 
on the fpot,, and about nine thoufand' -taken pri- 
foners. The Englifh general then took poffefiion 
of Leith and Edinburgh, but .the caftle did not 
furrender till the latter end of December. 

This victory proved a favourable circumftance 
to Charles, as it induced the Scottifli parliament 
to treat him with more than ufuaf refpedt and in- 
dulgence j- infomuch that his friends vyere fufFcred 
to approach him, and his coronation was perform- 
ed with great felemnity at Scone. His fkuation, 
however, though fomewhat amended, was far from 
being eafy or 




_ _ Of a gay difpofkion, 

he could but ill digeft the rigid aufterities to which 

he was confined by the clergy, or the ftill more 
flavifh fubmiffion in which he was held by Argyle 
and his party. Difgufted at thefe and many other 
circumflances, he determined to attempt the re- 
covery of his liberty. ' General Middleton being 
proferibed by the covenant, had retired with a 
party of royalifts to the Highlands, where he waited 
for Charles, who, efcaping from Argyle, Bed to 
join him with all poffible expedition.. Colonel 
Montgomery, with a troop of horfe, was fent in 
purfuit of him. Though the defeat of his expec- 
tations in being compelled to return with that 
officer, might pique the pride of Charles, the con- 



ed a party of the Scots ; but thefe were defeated 
with great /laughter.. 

At length the Englifh general pafled over the 
river with his whole army, and drawing them up in 
the rear of the king, compelled him to abandon 
his ftation. As his laft and only refource, Charley 
determined to march for England, not only as 
there was. no abltrudtion to impede his progrefs> 
but as he hoped that all his friends,, and all thofc 
who were dinatisfied with the prefent form of ad- 
[. miniftratkwi., would flock to his ftandard, He, 
prevailed on the generals to agree to his pro - 
|, pofals, and witii one content the army, to the 
number of fourteen thoufand men, quitted their 
|| camp, and proceeded- by long marches, towards 
' England*. 

; Alarmed at this fpirited meafure of the young 
king, and fearful of his fuccefs in England, where 
his prefence,, from the general hatred which pre-. 
I varied againft the parliament, was capable of pro- 
ducing fome- great revolution Cromwell tent a 
body of cavalry under the command of Lamoeit 
to hang upon the rear of the royal army, an&hW' 
ing left Monk with feven thoufand men to unm 
the redu&ion of Scotland, purfued the king wit 
the utmofk expedition. f r 

To further the efforts of the royalifts, a # - conI ' 
derable body of forces were raifed in Cheflure^in 
Derbylhire, by the earl of Derby* hilt they were 
foon defeated by the., parliamentary army* an 
kind’s, army being are ally dzmi'nilhed bycleler 
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and difeafe,. his majefly laid afid-e Ixis cle xg^ 
marching no London, and directed hit I0U .- 
II Worcefter, where die met with a kind re ce P , 
from the magistrates, and next day was 0 el 

proclaimed. .... , - ' 1 : ,, r ..i bm 

The aftive and intrepid Cromwell P urf °i aE . 
thither, at the head of a formidably w®y>. 
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tacking the city with his ufual vigour, furprized 
and threw the royalifts into the urmoft confufion. 
A terrible carnage enlued, the ftreets were covered 
with the carcafes of the (lain ; Hamilton, a wor- 
thy nobleman, was mortally wounded, and the 
king compelled to fly. By the earl of Derby's 
advice, he repaired to Bofcobel, alonefome man- 
fion on the borders of Staffordfhire, inhabited by 
one Pendarell, a farmer. 

The loyal peafant here hofpitably entertained his 
deferted and bewildered fovercign at the hazard of 
his life, as all perfons were forbidden to harbour 
him on pain of death. At length the farmer hav- 
ing communicated the fecret to his three brothers, 
they furnifhed the king with a peafant’s habit, and 
led him into a neighbouring wood, put an axe 
into his hand, and pretended to employ thein- 
felves in cutting wood. 

During his continuance in this abjeft hate of re- 
tirement, he cheerfully partook of the homely, 
but bell: fare his hoft could furnilh. One day, on 
the approach of a party of foldiers, he climbed up 
into an oak tree, where he flickered himfelf for the 
fpace of twenty-four hours. This tree was after- 
wards called the Royal Oak, and for many years 
held by the royalifts in great veneration. At 
length, however, after having been expofed to the 
moll imminent danger, encountered many and 
great difficulties, and a (fumed a variety of exter- 
nal difguifes by way of deception, he landed at Fef- 
camp in Normandy, for which place he had em- 
barked at Shoreham in Suffex. 

Cromwell had now acquired fuch renown among 
the people, and influence with parliament through 
his victorious career, that he might be faid to go- 
vern both the army and the (late. 

Elated by their late fucceffes, the Englifh par- 
liament pafled an aft, abolifhing the royalty of 
Scotland, empowering it, however, to fend a cer- 
tain number of reprefentatives to the Britifli fe- 
ll ate. All caufes in both kingdoms were now de- 
termined by a mixture of Englifh and Scottilh 
judges ; juftice was adminiftered impartially, and 
peace and order were maintained by the prudent 
conduft' of general Monk, who commanded the 
forces in Scotland. The people, being fecured in 
their property, applied themfelves to the manual 
arts, and enjoyed, during the inter-regnum, more 
of peace and plenty than their anceltors had expe- 
rienced in any equal period of time. 

Blake, who had. heretofore afted only in a mili- 
tary capacity, now lignalized himfelf as a naval 
commander, by atchieving fuch feats in character 
of admiral of the parliamentary fleet, as raifed him 
to the higheft pinnacle of fame. Among other pro- 
ceedings he had the bravery to purlue prince 
Rupert, in his flight from Kinfale to Portugal, 
and could hardly be prevented from attack- 
ing him even in fight of Lifbon. The prince, 
however, having efcaped from the intrepid Eng- 
lifh admiral, through the interpofuion of his Por- 

tuguefe majefty, direfted his courfe to the Weft- 
Indies, where his brother prince Maurice was fhip- 
wrecked in a dorm ; fo that after undergoing many 
hardfhips, and Ending it impoffible to do any ef- 
fectual fervice to the royal catife, he returned to 
France, where he difppfed of the few fliips which 
remained, together with all his prizes. 

As all the American colonies. New England ex- 
cepted, profeffiecl regal allegiance, Sir George 
Ayfcough was fent with a considerable Jquadron to 
exaft their fubmiffion to the power of parliament, 
Bermudas, Antigua, and Virginia, made little re- 



ftftance; Barbadoes, commanded by lord Wil- 
loughby of Parham, held out for a confi.ierable 
time, but was at length obliged to follow the ex- 
ample of the other plantations. Jerfev, Guern- 
fey, Scilly, and the Ille of Man, were with equal 
eafe brought under obedience. Nor were the arms 
of the republic lefs fuccefsful in Ireland and Scot- 
land. Ireton, deputy lieutenant of the former 
kingdom, perfevered with great induftry in fub- 
duing the revoked Irifh, and defeated them in 
many engagements, which, though in themfelves 
of little importance, entirely ruined their declining 
caufe. The horrid maffacres which had been there 
committed were retaliated on the perpetrators, 
among whom was Sir Phelim O’Neal, whojuftly 
differed on the gallows for the many barbarities 
he had committed. After the reduction of Li- 
meric, Ireton, the deputy lieutenant, died in that 
city of the plague. 

A. D. 1652. Having fucceeded in their mili- 
tary and naval enterprizes, arid obtained defpotic 
power throughout the Britifh dominions, the par- 
liament of England determined to carry their arms 
to foreign countries. In order to reftriCt the com- 
merce of the Dutch, they pafled an aft of naviga- 
tion, prohibiting all nations to import any mer- 
chandize into England, but what was the produce 
of the country to which the (hips belonged. The 
ftates general, alarmed at thefe meafures, fent am- 
baffadors to London, to folicit the repeal of the 
aft of navigation ; but the parliament, Hr from 
complying with their requeff, demanded latisfac- 
tion for the maffacre at Amboyna, the murder of 
Doriflaus, the correfpondence which, during the 
war, the Dutch ambafladors had maintained with 
the late king ; claiming alfo two millions of money 
for the Ioffes they had fuftained by the Hollanders 
in the Eaft Indies. The United States, apprehen- 
ffve that thefe proceedings would terminate in an 
open rupture, equipped a powerful armament, but 
were fo impolitic as to menace the court of Lon- 
don with its deftination. 

In order to fecure the Dutch merchantmen from 
the depredations of the Englifh corfairs, Tromp, a 
gallant veteran, was fent to cruize oft' the coaft of 
Holland with a fleet of. forty-five fail. When 
hailed by the Englifh admiral, he omitted paying 
the ufual compliment of ftriking, and Blake fired 
a blank fhot to remind him of the honour due to 
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the Englifh flag. Tromp taking no notice of thefe 
warnings, Blake fired a ball, which was returned 
by a broadfi.de from the Dutch admiral. 

A general engagement enfued which lafted £iv& 
hours, and was fuftained with equal fury and rc- 
folution ; but the event is partially deferibed by the 
refpeeftive hiftorians of each country. The popu- 
lace of London were highly incenfed, -and would 
have affaulted the Dutch ambafladors, had they 
not been furniftied with a guard for the fafety of 
their perfons. 

The Dutch admiral then direfted his courfe to- 
wards the Downs, in order to engage rear admiral 
Ayfcough, who lay at anchor with part of the Eng- 
lifh fleet; but on receiving intelligence of Blake's 
having failed to the northward with forty fliips, to 
deftroy the herring bufles on the coaft of Shetland, 
he followed him with a very numerous armament. 
The two fleets came in fight of each other near 
Newcaftle, but a violent ftorm arifing juft as they 
were ready to engage, {Scattered the Dutch fleet in 
fuch a manner, that not above thirty fail could then 
reach Holland, though the reft arrived in a few 
weeks after. 

Sir 
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Sir George Ayfeougli was afterwards attacked by 
a Dutch fleet of thirty-four Blips, under the com- 
mand of admiral de Ruyter ; when though much 
inferior in numbers, the Englifh engaged them va- 
liantly until night put an end to the adtion. A fhort 
time before this engagement; commodore Badily 
was defeated in the Mediterranean, by Van-Galen, 



who was Bain in the adtion. 
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Soon after this indecifive engagement 
fell in with the grand fleet of the Dutch, under the 
command of the admirals Tromp and de Ruyter 
near the Goodwin fands. Blake determined to face 
the enemy, but being greatly inferior in numbers 
was worfted in the adtion, being wounded himfelf, 
and having two of his lbtps taken, two burned, and 
one funk. Blake retired to the Downs, and Tromp, 



“ are no longer a parliament; I -tell you, y 0u are 

“ no longer a parliament, the Lord has done with 
ct you, he hath chofen other in liniments for 
" fedting his own work.” Sir Harry. Vane rifitL to 

remonftrate againft this outrage, he exclaitneA 
“ O !‘ Sir Harry Vane, Sir Harry Vane ! the Lord 
“ deliver me from Sir Harry Vane.” Takino- 
hold of Martin by the-cloak ; <£ Thou art a whore- 

<c mailer,” faid he. Another he called a drunfc 

ard; a third, an adulterer, and a fourth, an ex- 
tortioner. c< It is you,” faid lie to the members’ 
<c that have driven me to this. I have prayed the 
Lord', night and day, that he would rather flay 
me, than put me on this work. He then crave 
orders to the foldiers to clear the ,premifes,°a;id 
having himfelf locked the door, and fecured the 
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elated with his vidtory, hoifteda broom at his main key, cooly retired to his apartments at Whitehall. 



top-maft head, as a fignal that he would fweep the 

channel clear of the enemy, 

A. D. 1653. To retaliate this lofs, the parlia- 
ment fitted out a fleet of fourfcore fail, the com- 
mand of which was given to Blake, affifted by 
Dean, together with Monk, who had been recalled 
from Scotland for that purpofe. While they lay 



By one refolute effort, through the aid of that en 
tliufiafm, which feems to have been the moft effec- 
tive principle of the times, did Oliver Cromwell 
annihilate the legiflative power of three kingdoms, 
and arrive to a degree of eminence and dignity 
hardly to be paralleled in the annals of hiftory. 
This Angular tranfadtion. produced addreffes of 



off Portland, they efpied the Dutch fleet of fe- congratulation and duty from the officers naval and 



venty-fix fail, having above three hundred mer- 
chant-men under their convoy, and bore down im- 
mediately to give them battle. The fight was con- 
tinued three days with the mod refolute obfti- 
nacy, and the commanders in chief equally figna- 
lized their valour and' their conchidt, The Dutch 
admiral made an excellent retreat, and faved all 
the merchantmen except thirty. Eleven of his 
Ihips- of war were taken or deftroyed ; two thou- 
fand men were (lain, and about fifteen hundred 
made prifoners. The number of Bain among the 
Englifli were nearly equal to that of the enemy. 
They loft, however, but one ftiip* which was funk, 
but they had many greatly damaged. 

The ftates of Holland having fuffered fo much 
from the capture of their {hips and the ftagnation 
of their commerce, deputed an embaffy to apply 
to the parliament fon-fettling a treaty of peace ; but 
this was interrupted By a Arrange event taking 
place in England'. 

Cromwell, who, as before obferved,. might be 
faid to govern, in confequence of a confultation 
with forne of the officers of the army on whofe 
■ fidelity- he could rely, , had prefented to the houle a 
petition, or rather pofitive demand of the payment 
of arrears clue to the army; and the parliament 
treating this behaviour with becoming refent- 
ment, Oliver availing- himfelf of the opportunity, 
affembled a . council of officers, . in order to deli- 
- berate concerning the fectlcrnent of the nation ; 
and while they, were engaged in debates, colonel. 
Irngoldfby entered, and informed him that the par- 
liament had met., and were coitie to a refolution 
not to diffolve themfelves,, but toTupply the va- 
cancies- by new eledtions. - 

To-effedt his delign of centering all power civil 
and military in himfelf, Cromwell h aliened to the 
ho ufe with a body of three- hundred foldiers, which 
he polled at the different . avenues.- Pie fir ft ad- 
, dreffed himfelf to his friend St, John, and hypo- 
critically told him: he was come to do that, which, to 
Lis great grief of foul, the Lord had impeded on him 
After, fitting fome time, to hear the debates, he fu d- 
deniy role up, and in the moft opprobrious terms re- 
viled them for their tyranny„oppreflion > .and robbery 

of the public. Then, ftamping with his foot, which 
was the .fignal for the foldiers to enter, he faid, 

“ Get you gone, give place to honeft men, you 

* 






military, and many religious lefts and focieties, 
Yet there was a formidable clan, whole- oppofition 
might greatly impede the prog refs, of Cromwell's 
defigns. Thefe were fuch as were denominated in 
general republicans, but yet comprehended feds, 
of very oppolite, tenets. The firft were the C-alvi- 
nilb, called alfb fifth monarchy men, who af- 
firmed that dominion being founded in grace 1 , -all 
diftindtion of magiftracy ought to be abolifhed, 
except what arofe from fuperior fanftity; and con- 
fidering themfelves as faints,, thought they alone 
had aright to govern. The fecond were the De- 
ifts, who afpired to more liberty than they could 
expedt under any monarch, and wifhed for un- 
bounded freedom in religion and politics. 

As a man of Cromwell’s penetrating genius-mud 
have difcerned that as enthufiafm is the child' of 
folly, the former were the apteft to affift him in- 
finifhing his intended projedt ; in confequence of 
which he firmly attached himfelf to the Calvinifts, 
Thbugh he had already a-ffumed. the fupreme au- 
thority, he thought proper to amufe them with the 
appearance of a commonwealth. He firft juflitied 

his condudt in diffolving the parliament, by a de- 
claration fubfcribed by all the principal officers of 
the fleet and army ; and then propofed the efta- 
blifhment of a parliament, confifting of one hun- 
dred and forty members, in whom the ftpreme.. 
power fliould center. Having carried this point, 
he took care to feledt men of obfcure birth, and a 
fanatical enthufiaftic turn of mind; allured that 
fuch would upon every occafion become his pliant- 
tools.. Accordingly this very, choice .and; Angular 
legifkture began to exercife their authority, in abo- 
liihing the clerical fundtion, the tythes, theuniver- 
fities, the court of chancery, and the common 
law, in the room of which they intended to fubfti* 
tute the Mofaic inftitution. 

While thefe extraordinary meafures were effect - 
ing by Cromwell, fome of the provinces of the 
United States were preparing remonftrances to lay 
before the Engljfh parliament for their non-atten- 
‘tion to the- propofa-ls they had made for ageneia 
pacification. Admiral Tromp, with a- -fleet of an 
. hundred fail fell in. with the Englifh fleet corn- 
: manded- by Monk, Dean, Penn, and. Lawion. 
They engaged on the third of June, near the coa. 
of Flanders, and fought with equal valour un 1 
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night parted them. Admiral Dean was flain in 
the aftion, notwithftanding which) the Englilh 
renewed the battle next day, and the Dutch were 
obliged to retire with great lofs ; for, towards the 
clofe of the battle, the Engliili were reinforced by 
Blake, with eighteen fail of frefh fhips, and the 
viftors purfued the enemy to the coaft of Holland. 

The gallant Tromp having repaired this lofs, 
i'oon after weighed anchor, hoifted Jail, and bore 
down upon the enemy as they lay in the Texel, 
though he was greatly inferior in point of numbers. 
A frefh engagement eni’ued on the twenty-ninth 
of July, which, with no material advantage to 
either party, lafted from morning till night. The 
next day Tromp, being reinforced with twenty- 
feven fhips, engaged them again, but was defeat- 
ed bv the Englifh wich feme con fid era ble lofs. A 
few days after Tromp, failed with a fixed refolutlon 
either to repair his late misfortunes or die in the 
attempt. He fell in with die Englifh commanded 
by Monk, and the fight immediately began with 
the utinoft fury. Tromp, bravely encouraging 
his men, was fho'f through the heart with a mufquet 
ball, in confequence of which, the Dutch were fo | 
difpirited that they began to give way on all Tides, 
and at length retired into their harbours with the 
lofs of their befit fhips, which were either funk or 

taken. 

The United States havingnow fuftained the hea- 
vieft Ioffes both in their trade and navigation, very 
folicitoufly applied for a treaty of pacification, to 
which Cromwell acceded on the following terms. 
A defenfive league was concluded between the two 
republics. They engaged each of them to banilh 
the enemies of the other; thofe concerned in the 
maffacre of Amboyna were to be feverely punifh- 
ed ; the honour of the flag was to be yielded to 
the Engliili ; eighty five thoufand pounds were to 
be paid by the Dutcli Eaft-lndia company, as an 
indemnification for the Ioffes which the Englifh 
company had fuffered ; and the ifland of Polerone 
in the Eaft-Indies was to be ceded to the latter. 

Cromwell foon found the powerful effefts of fe- 
lefting the members which compofed his parlia- 
ment, as they unanimoufiy agreed to refign their 
authority to thofe from whom it had been received, 
and accordingly repaired to Whitehall, and confef- 
fing themfelves unequal to the talk they had un- 
dertaken, delivered the inftrument of government 
to him. 

A. D. 1654. The late lhadow of legiflature 
having delegated their nominal authority to a coun- 
cil of officers, compofed of the creatures of Crom- 
well, the power of government was declaratively 
vefted in him with the tide of lord Proteftor of 
the Common-wealth, to be occafionally affifted by 
a council compofed of only twenty-one members. 
His firft aft of fovereignty was the execution of 
Mr. Vowel, and colonel Gerard, who were charged 
w'ith having formed a confpiracy againft his life; 
the former was hanged at Tyburn, and the latter 
beheaded on Tower-hill. The fame fcaffold ferved 
for the execution of don Pantaleon Sa, knight of 
Malta, and brother to the Portuguefe ambaffador. 
He had repaired with feveral others, to the New- 
exchange, and in a rniftake killed a man, whom he 
took to be the before mentioned Gerard, by whom 
Jhe had been affronted on the preceeding day. 
Cromwell being informed of this tranfaftion order- 
ed the knight to be apprehended ; and though he 
had retired to his brother’s houfe, he and his ac- 
complices were delivered up ; the latter were hang- 
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ed at Tyburn, and the knight was beheaded on 
Tower-hill, 

But Cromwell, notwithftanding the arts he prac- 
tifed and the guifes he affumed, to veil his ambi- 
tious defigns, could not elude the difeernment of 
the thinking part of mankind. Parliament no 
fooner met and chofe Lenthall for their fpeaker, 
than they entered on a difcuffion of the pretended 
inftrumenrs of government, and of that authority, 
which, under the title of proteftor, he had ufurped 
over the nation. Cromwell, incenfed at their re- 
fiaftory difpofition, fummoned them to the Paint- 
ed-chamber, where he harangued on the abfurdity 
of arraigning his title, fince the fame inftrument of 
government, whith conftituted them a parliament, 
had entrufted him with the proteftorfhip. On their 
return to the houfe, they found a guard placed at die 
door, who would not fuffer any member to enter, 
until he had figned the recognition, by which he 
engaged faithfully to adhere to the then govern- 
ment, as vefted in a Angle perfon and a parlia- 
ment. 

Thefe lawlefs and arrogant proceedings induced 
many of the members, poffeffed of power and in- 
fluence in their refpeftive places of refidence in the 
country, warmly to engage in a confpiracy againft 
the haughty proteftor, who, apprized of their 
clefign, diffolved the parliament eleven days be- 
fore the expiration of die term fixed,, telling them 
he knew there was a plot formed againft the admi- 
niftration. 

A.D. 1655. The royalifts, availing themfelves 
of the general murmer which prevailed againft; 
the meafures of adminiftration, formed a defign for 
reftoring the king to his crown and dignities, and 
the nation to its former mode of government under 
king, lords, and commons. But Cromwell ob- 
taining immediate intelligence of the fame, through 
the vigilance of his lpies, feveral of them were 
imprifoned. 

Though the refolute behaviour of the proteftor 
occafioned a general panic, Jones, Grove, and other 
gentlemen of the Weft, affembled about two hun- 
dred horfe, with which they entered Salisbury 
.at the time of the afiize, took poffeffion of the 
gates and market-place, and proclaimed youno- 
Charles king of England; but not being joined by 
any of their affociates, they abandoned the town, 
and wandered about that country, till their num- 
bers were greatly diminiihed, fo that one troop of 
horfe was at leaft able to fupprefs them. - The 
leaders being taken, were condemned and executed, 
and the reft tranfported to the plantations. 

The proteftor, now thinking his authority fuf- 
ficiently eftablifhed at home, direfted his atten- 
tion to foreign pur fu its, to which he was not a 
little induced by the pulillanimous behaviour or 
Charles II. of France, who, notwithftanding an un- 
juftifiable attack of his fleet in their' way to the 
relief of Dunkirk, waved the infultand fent ambaf- 
fadors to London to lue for the friendlhip and 
alliance of the proteftor. 

During thele tranfaftions admiral Blake had 
been fent with a fleet to the Mediterranean, to 
chaftife the Algerine corfairs, who had annoyed 
the Engliili traders. Another fleet was fent to 
the Weft- Indies, under the command of admiral 
Penn, having on board five thoufand foldiers un- 
der general Venables. Cromwell delivered to the 
admiral orders fealed up, the purport of which he 
was not to know, until he reached a certain latitude 
By thefe he was ordered to make a deficent u noa 
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the ifland of Hifpaniola, and attack St. Domingo 
the capital. On their approach, the Spaniaicls 
abandoned their houfes, and fled, into the woods; 
but when they faw Venables landing his foldieis at 
a c'pnfiderable diftance from the place, they reco- 
vered their fpirits, returned to their habitations, 
and prepared themfelves for a vigorous de- 
fence. But the fatigue arifing from the < very 
intemperate heat of the climate lo affeded the 
Englifh, that being wholly debilitated, they were 
eafily repulfed by the natives, and driven on board 
their fhips with confiderable lots. However, if 
they failed in that enterprize, they fucceeded in 
their attack of Jamaica, which fubmitted to their 

arms without oppofltion. ■ 

Notwithftanding the capture of the' important 
ifland of Jamaica, the protedor ordered the naval 
and military commanders in chief into confine- 
ment immediately on their arrival in England. 
The king of Spain, incenfed ! at thefe hoflilities, 
rfTued orders for confifcating all the effeds of the 
Englifh , in his dominions, and the Spanifh trade 
■was transferred to the Dutch, who foon indemni- 
fied themfelves for the Ioffes which they had fuf- 
fered in the war with England. 

A. D. 1656. Hoftilities being thus openly com- 
menced between the crown of Spain and the Eng- 
lifh government, the fleet of the latter under the 
command of admirals Blake and Montague cruized 
off Cadiz in order to intercept the Weft-India 
trade on' their return ; but being diftreffed for 
water, were forced to make for Portugal. iCap- 
tain Stayner who wa's left on the flation, with feven 
fhips, foon defer ied the galleons, and immediately 
' gave chace. The Spanifh admiral and two of 
his captains ran their veffels a-fhore, but the two 
fhips richly laden fell into the hands of the Eng- 
lifh, and two were fet on fire. The treafure was 
brought from Portfmouth in waggons, and carried 
in triumph through the city of London. 

The next engagement with the Spaniards, 
though not fo profitable, was more honourable to 

and terminated the naval at- 
chievements of the brave admiral Blake, who on 
receiving intelligence that a Spanifh fleet of fixtecn 
fhips had taken fhelter among the Canaries, failed 
■'thither, and found them in the bay of Santa Cruz, , 
drawn up in line of battle. The bay was fortified 
by a cable, and feven forts united by a line of 
communication ; and the Spanifh: admiral had 
moored his fmaller veffels clofe in fhore, and the 
larger galleons further out with their broadfldes 
to the fea. Blake attacked them with fuch fury, 
that the enemy .quitted their fhips, which were fet 
on fire, and continued with all their treafure. The 

gallant admiral, after this flgnal vidory, dying of 
a dropiy on his return to his native country, was 
interred with all the honours due to his flation 
and character j his lofs being fincerely regretted, 
not only by the protedor, but the nation in general. 

About this time an accident happened which 
greatly endangered the life of Oliver. .Having 
been prefer) ted with ■ fix fine Fricfiand horfes, 
he attempted, for his amufement, to drive his own 
equipage round Hyde Park, attended by Thurloe 
his fecretary. The horfes taking fright, ran with 
inch violence, that he could neither manage the 
reins nor keep his feat' but being thrown on the 
pole, was dragged on the ground for fome time, 
and a piftol which he had in his pocket went off 
during the time of his being in this dangerous fifu - 
ation; however, he happily received no injury 
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either from the fall or explofion. 






Cromwell exercifed his exalted office without the 
lead _ interruption or moleflation ; and on the 
meeting of parliament obtained the necelfary {[, 
plies, by an unanimous vote. An aft was alfc 
pafled for the renunciation of all titfe in Charles 
Stuart or any of his family to the Englifh throne- 

and this was the firft aft of that nature which had 

the kail appearance of a parliamentary f anc> 
tion. 

A. D, 1657 — 8 . In the beginning of this year, a 
powerful confpiracy was formed againft the lifeof 
the. protedor by one Syndercomb, formerly :t 
trooper, who very narrowly milled his aim in at- 
tempting to fhont him. At his trial, he behaved 
with undaunted refolution, declaring that many 
other periods were engaged in the famedefign, and 
intimated that he had received undoubted aflu- 
rances of being fereened from juflice. He was 
convided of high trealonj and condemned to 
death, but on the day appointed for his execution 

he was found dead in the prifon. 

This very obfequious parliament became daily 
more devoted to the will and pleafure of the lordly 
pro te dor; and fo far did they carry their com- 
plaifance, that on a motion made by colonel Jeph- ' 
fon for tendering him the crown they moldy fio-. 
nifled their approbation of the propofal; and, 
when the motion was feconded by an aldermen of 
London, it palled by a confiderable majority. 

On his being urged by a feled committee . to 
comply with the requeft of the parliament, he 
feems to have aded with the duplicity of the ty-. 

rant Richard, and to have ufed all his art and 

» | * 

finefle, which plainly indicated that ambition 
prompted him to accept of the glittering gewgaw. 
But forefeeing that his compliance, would draw on 
him the refentmentof the army, and the contempt 
of the world, as he had ever been the avowed foe 

w ^ J 1 , 

of kingly government, after deflring time to de- 
liberate on the important matter, he gave an abfo- 
lute denial, and the parliament, to reward his con- 
fu inmate modetly, confirmed his title of pro- 
tedor. 

• i 1 \ 

Cromwell now removed from their refpedive 
offices, commiflions and appointments, all thofe 
perfons of whofe attachment to his intereft he had 
the ler.fi: ground to entertain fufpicion, ITis eldeft 
fon Richard was introduced at court, as the pro- 
tedor’s heir apparent. He is reprefented by hil- 
torians as a youth of an amiable character, particu- 
larly adorned with the virtue of benevolence, and 
exempt from the ambition and bigotry ot his ra- 
ther, as a proof of which is cited, his ftreniious 
interpolition in behalf of the unfortunate king 

Charles II, 

Having two daughters yet unmarried, _ Crom- 
well beftowed one on the grandfon and heir of die 
earl of Warwick; the other on lord vifeount hal- 
conbridge, of a very ancient family, formerly at- 
tached to the royal party. 

A plan was now formed in favour of the 
by Mr, Mordaunt, brother to the earl of Peter. 

borough, Sir Henry Slingfby, a man of g rt ; ar F^ 
perty in Yorldhire, and doctor Elevvet, a clng) 

man of the church of England. _ , 

Elated by this plaufible effort in bis a * 

Charles made fome preparations in the Low ot 
tries for obtaining that crown of which he \ Vlls 
prived by the protedor. Cromwell receiving 

: timation that one of the king’s commifllom was 

of the name of 0 tap<A» 
ferit for him to court, and prevailed on ^ 



cepted by a gentleman s 



di (cover all he knew of the confpiracy 
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intimated that the marquis of Ormond had lately 
refided in London three weeks. That nobleman 
came over to learn the particulars of the combina- 
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only concealed his own defigns, but difcovercd 



the moftfecret intentions of others : as to religion, 

. . if its principal. charaderiftics are juftice a, id bene- 

tion, and finding matters not yet rjpe for addon* volehce, we mull offer it as our candid opinion ■ 



jetufned to the continent without the knowledge 
of Cromwell. Mordaunt* Sling/by, and He wet, 
with a great number of their confederates, were 
apprehended, and a court of juftice was ereded to 
try the confpirators. Slingfby and Hewet were 
condemned and executed, but Mordaunt efcaped, 
his wife having bribed the evidence to abfent them- 
l'elves on the day of trial. 

The laft memorable tranfadion of a military 
nature during the protedorfbip of Oliver Crom- 
well, was the vidory obtained by the combined 
forces of France and England over the Spanifh 
army at the famous battle of Dunes, where the 
Spaniards were routed with the lofs of twelve hun- 
dred flain, and about two thoufand taken prifoners. 
Dunkirk had been previoufly invefted, but being 
by this means deprived of all hopes of affiftance, 
■Was obliged to furrender, and the government of 
it was given to Lockhart, a Scotchman, who had 
married Cromwell’s neice, was his ambaffador at 
the court of France, and deemed a profound po- 
litician. 



that, though he might have much of the theory of 
it in his head, very little of its' influence appears 
in his actions. As mankind may be celebrated, or 

1 * , > in the annals of time for 

their vices as well as their virtues, fo the name &i 

Cromwell will be memorized to the lateft pofterity, 
by the extraordinary nature of the tranfadions he 
effefted. Upon the whole, it muft be acknow- 
ledged, that though his mode of evincing his on- 



pofition to the government, and averfion to the 
principles of his fovereign, cannot be juftified by 
any law human or divine ; 'yet as good frequently 
is brought about by apparent evil, he was by ins 
proceedings acceffary to the iuppreffion of arbi- 
trary power, and the r dioration of the conftitu- 
tional rights of England ; fo that whether he did 
moil good or moll harm to the general interefts of 
mankind, is a problem not eafily to be folved. 

Oliver Cromwell was interred with great funeral 
pomp in the chapel of Henry VJF °amongft the 
kings and princes of England, by command of 
his fon Richard, who, immediately on the derriife 

But amidft all the power, honour, and renown, of his father, was, by the council, chofen to fuc- 



... ^ w 

Much Cromwell had acquired as protedor of the 
realm, he was not exempt from anxiety and dil- 
quietude. The coolnefs of relations and friends 
on the one hand, and the plots and fchemes of ene- 
mies on the other, greatly afffeded his repofe. 
Fleetwood and others, concluding from the pomp 
and Hate he had now affumed, that his views had 
ever been directed by pride and ambition, inftead 
of religion and the love of his country, began to 
form parties againft him, but the event which 
touched him mod nearly was the death of a favo- 
rite daughter, whofe amiable difpofition had pro- 
cured her uni verlal efteem. 

In the month of Augud he was attacked with 
a fever, which encreafing with great violence, he 
began to apprehend it would terminate in his 
death. His phyficians were fendble of his perilous 
fituation, and began to drop fome hints on the 
fubjed j but his chaplains, by their fanatical infi- 
nuations, perfuaded him to believe himfelf out of 
all danger. But notwithdanding this delufive af- 
1 11 ranee, his fymptoms became more violent, and 
the council defiring to know if his fon Richard 
.1 ihould fucceed him, he anfwered in the ..affirmative, 
and then expired on the third of September, (1658) 

in the 59th year of his age. 

Cromwell was robud in perfon, and his vifage 
manly, though not engaging. In no indances 
have the prejudice and partiality of hiftorians been 
more glaring than- in the defeription of the cha- 
rader of this very extraordinary ; man. He is va- 
rioufiy and emphatically Ailed, by four different 
writers, “ a fortunate madman ; a judicious vil- 
lain ; a brave wicked man ; and a tyrant without 
vices:” to which an appellation of more modern 
date has been added, « a prince without .virtues.” 
How . far any or all of thefe epithets are applicable, 
will bed appear from a review of his life, which 
certainly exhibits the mod palpable effeds of wild 
enthufiaim and towering ambition. If he attained 

not to a degree of excellence in human literature, 

he appears to have' been well acquainted with the 
human heart, and could fo adapt' his words and 
adions, ^as to gain an afcendancy over mod perfons 
whom he defired to mould to his purpofe. Verfed 

I « * 



ceed him in the protedorffiip of the realm; 

But neither the difpofition or genius of Ri- 
chard was adapted to manage the feveral parties 
with whom he had to engage in his new charader, 
fo that each one feems 1 to have purfued their own 
particular intered : for a parliament for the three 
kingdoms being convoked in the name of the 
new protedor, they met on the twenty-feventh of 
January, and began to examine the authority of 
the Scots and Irifh in fending members to the 
houfe. After many debates, it was voted that the 
other houfe ffiould Tubfift, and the Scottifh and 
Irifh members fit in parliament. They then 
paffed an ad, confirming Richard’s title of pro- 
tedor. 

A. D. 1659. The army, zealous of maintain- 
ing the power they had acquired under the go- 
vernment of Oliver, prefen ted a petition to Ri- 
chard, entreating that Fleetwood might be ap- 
pointed generaliffimo, and on' their being feve- 
rally repulfed by the new protedor, not only re- 
probated his charader, but ufurped a claim to let- 
tie the government. On the twenty-iecond of 
April, they, repaired to him, and infilled on the 
immediate diffolution of .the parliament. Def- 
borough, a man of a downifh' difpofition, endea- 
voured to frighten him into compliances and the 
protedor having neither fpirit to deny, nor power 
to refill, the parliament' was diffolv^d, and the 
protedor generally confidered as depofed. In a 
few days after, indeed, he ligned hi^ refignation in 
form. ' ' 

The council of officers, in confequence of this 
refolute effort, being reftored to their former ele- 
vated ranks in government, began to confider what 

fort of government Ihould" be eftablifhed. Many 

of them were difpoled to ered a military govern- 
ment, and to exercife the power of the lword in 
an open manner j but as it would be difficult to 
compel the people to the payment of the taxes im- 
pofed by arbitrary will, it was refolved to retain 
the appearance, of civil authority, and to reftore 
the long parliament which had been expelled by 
Oliver Cromwell, with this provifo, that they could 
not be diffolved but with their own confent. 



in thwarts oi diflhiYul&tion and iniinuatiorij he not [j The council then applied to Lenthall, .lat< 
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fpeaker in the long parliament, and prefented him 
with a declaration, by which he and the other 
members were invited to re-affemble. Accoi d- 
ingly, "on the eighth day of May, two and forty 
met in the hou fo , and the prcfbyteria.fi' memhcis, 
who had formerly been excluded, attempted to 
refume their feats,' but the houfe refufed them ad- 
miffion, and was fupported in their rejection by the 
military council, in confoquence o t which, and 
feveral adts obnoxious to that party, they refolded 
to exert their utmoft efforts to bring about the 
reffcoration o'f the royal family to the crown of En- 

Mordaunt, who had been concerned in 
the late confpiracy, rather encouraged than inti- 
midated by his paft danger, was become the chief 

director of all their councils. 

To effedt this defireable purpofe they concerted 
a plan 1 for tiling in feveral counties at once, and 
ftirprizing at the fame time, Glotvcefter, Lyme, 
Plymouth, Exeter, and Chefter. This fcheme 
being, approved by Charles, he repaired privately 
to St, Malo,' that he might be near at hand, in 
cafe the enterprize lhould fucceed ; but the con- 
spiracy was defeated by the intelligence of Sir 
'Kichard Wallis, who now maintained with the 
parliament the fame correfponden.ee which he had 
formerly Carried on with Cromwell. Many of the 
confpirators were feized and imprifoned, others 
abartded their houfes ; a violent tenapeftraged-dur- 
ing the whole time appointed for the infurredtion ; 
infomuch, that from the utter inability of fome, 
and apprehenfive fears of others, chejundtion of the 
parties was wholly fruftrated* 

The city of Chefler, however, wa3 furprized 
through the vigilance and adtivity of Sir George 
Booth and Sir Thomas Middleton ; but Lambert 
marching againft them with a fu.perior force, after 
an obftinate engagement, they were totally .routed. 
Sir George Booth efcaped from the field of battle, 
but was afterwards difeovered in a difguiled habit, 
and imprifoned in the Tower of London- 

The military council, apprehenfive of the defign 
of parliament gradually to abridge and finally an- 
nul their authority, held frequent conferences in 
and about London, and at length came to an un- 
animous refolution of prefenting a petition to the 
following effedt: that the parliament would im- 
mediately comply with the contents of a former 
addrefs prefented by the council of Wal lingford - 
houfe ; that they would eftablifh general Fleetwood 
in his command, which, according to the prefent 
commiffion, would in a few months expire ; that 
Lambert lhould be appointed lieutenant general ; 
Defborough general of. the cavalry; and Monk 
general of the infantry; that they would prolecute 

with the, utmoft feverity thofe communities, who 

had afilfted the enemy in the late infurredtions ; 
and that no perfon might be elected chief rnagif- 
trate of any corporation, who had fhewn by his con- 

dudt, that thd government of the commonwealth 
had not met with his approbation. 

But while this petition, which was dated at 

Derby, was, left with Fleetwood for his revifal and 

amendment, Sir Arthur Haflerig defeated their 
whofo defign, by fending intelligence to the fpea- 



brigades. 
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Iter; in coniequence of which, it was refolved ... 
the houfe, after fome debate, that a military council 
was not only ufelefs, but expenfive as well as dan- 
gerous to the Hate. The officers, ineenfed at this 
peremptory refolve that fo particularly militated 

nl tT frJ 0 ?!' determined on the diffolution, 

.purpofe Lambert approached London with his 

2 
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Flaying received affurance from Monk 
that he wouldfupport them, the parliament calhiered 
Lambert, Defborough, and fome other officers who 
had figned the petition, revoked Fleetwood’s com. 
miffion, and appointed commiffioners, for a- limited 
time, to command the army. 

For their own iecurity, two regiments- command- 
ed by officers of whofe fidelity they had no doubt 
were ordered to take up their quarters in Weftmin- 
fterjt and guard the avenues to the houfe ; but Lam- 
bert, entering London with four regiments, took 
poffefiion of them all, re-conduEted the fpeaker to 
his own houfe, -and' excluded the members. 

Flaving thus- paved the way for the accomplifh- 
ment of their ctefign, \ the officers- nominated a 
council compofod of ten ’ members, .who lhould 
take upon themfelves the reguktion- of the con- 
cerns of the commonwealth! They then appoint- 
ed a committee of lafety, in which the power of 
the admini’ftration was veiled.; The chief mem- 
bers were Fleetwood., Defborough, Lambert, Lud- 
low, and Sir Henry Vane. The officers, at the 
fame time, publilhed' a declaration-, annulling the 
late orders of parliament, declaring they were fo 
far from fetting up.' a military government, that 
they h ad eftabl ifhed a committee of fafety, which 
was enjoined to deliberate and propofe a form of 
legiflature, proper to maintain the fubjefts liber- 
ties, and the happinefs of the commonwealth, and ; 
that confequently there was no necellity for a houfe 
of peers, a proteftor, or a king. 

In. this critical fituation of affairs, general Monk 
|i declared a firm refolution to efpoufe the caufe ,of 
, the parliament, and contended for their privileges 
. thus violated by the army ; though he wasfuppofed 
to be actuated to this refolve not fo much by an 
attachment to the king, as ajealoufy wich had long 
prevailed between him and Lambert, fo that die 
reafon of his thwarting the projects of that am- 
bitious general, whofe fuccefs he knew would des- 
troy his own authority,. was plain and evident. 

But as the completion of his defign required the 
utmoft caution and deliberation, Monlqpreviouily 
to his-afring in open defiance, aflembled his troops, 
difmiffed fome officers whom he knew difaifo&ed to- 
his purpofes, imprifoned Cobbet, fecured the town 
of Berwick, demanded an extraordinary fopply 
from the Scots for this expedition, and having- 
received intelligence that Lambert with his. army 
was marching towards the north, font Clobbery 
and two other commiffioners to London, to allure 
[■ the committee of his peaceable difpofition, and_ 
to propofe terms of accommodation. His chief 
view was to procure delay, and retard the prepara- 
tions of his enemies. The committee of lafety 

a treaty, which was at laft figned^ by 
the commiffioners, but Monk refufed to confirm 
■ it, on pretence that his commiffioners had exceeds 
their inftruftions. He defired, however, to renew 

the negotiation at Newcafile. 

Flaving adju-fted the necefiary 

of his defign, and re- 



agreed to 
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meafures for the execution __ — _ _ - 

cruited his forces by a fupply to- a very confider- 
able amount from the Scots,, general Monk entei- 
. ed England on the fecond day of January, and was 
congratulated on his arrival by two deputies con> 

miflioned by parliament for that- purpofe. e 
city of London fainted him on the fame, .occa ion, 
by four of its principal merchants,, and affureu in 
alfo of the expediency of calling a free parliatnen >, 
agreeable to the general voice of the people*. 

Thus encouraged and fupported. Monk wi 1 

l delay feat a mdlenger to th.e parliament,. 
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them to remove from London thofe regiments* 

o 0 

who, though they now pretended to return to their 
allegiance, had fo lately dared to expel that affem- 
bly.. Though this demand in c reded their fufpi- 
’ dons, yet they complied with his directions. He 
, was introduced to the houfe with great folemnity, 
and received, from the mouth of the fpeaker, the 
public thanks forthe^great fervices which . he had 
done his country. He then made a fhort fpeech, 
in which he obferved, that the peaceable reftora- 
tion of the parliament was not one of the fmalleft 
bleffings which God had beftowed on the nation ; 

O * • - 9 4 

he told them, that he had received a great number 
of addrefies, expreffing their defire of a free par- 
liament, propofed to reftore the excluded mem- 
bers without exuding the oaths, and recommended 
Scotland and Ireland to their particular care and 
'attention. 

As an evident token of their disapprobation of the 

then mode of adminiftration, the common council of 

.. * 

London refufed to pay an affe Ament till a free and 
legal parliament was eftablifhed. As this refulal 
tended to annul their authority, they were refolved 
to make at, once a full trial of their own ftrength and 
the general's fidelity and therefore ordered Monk 
to march into the city, to carry off their chains and 
demolifh 1 their gates, and commanded him to fee 
thefe violent orders carried into immediate execu- 

I « 4 

tion. Monk obeyed the injunction, entered the 
city in an hoftile manner, levelled fome of the 
gates and portcullices, and returned in triumph 
<0 his quarters in Weftminfler, leaving the citizens 
equally aftoniflied and incenfed at his proceedings. 

Monk had obeyed thefe orders in direct repug- 
nance to his own will, but finding the neceflity of 
throwing off the mafic he had aflumed, and openly 
avowing the caufe he determined to maintain in 
oppofition to an arbitrary and tyrannical clan, he 
lent a a letter to the parliament, in; which, after 
complaining of the odious talk they had impofed 
on him, he upbraided them with the new cabals 
they were .carrying on with Vane and Lambert, 
and demanded in the name of the citizens, foldiers, 
and whole community, that they ihould iffue writs 
within a week for iupplying the then vacan- 
cies in the houfe, and appoint the time for their 
own diffolution, and the fummoning of a new par- 
liament. 

In order to conciliate the affedlions of the citi- 
zens, juftly incenfed by his late proceedings, he re- 
paired to Sir Thomas Allen, the lord mayor, and 
de fired him to fummon a court of common council 
at Guildhall. He there endeavoured to apologize 
for the infults which he had been .obliged to offer 
them, protefted his firm adherence to the meafurcs 
which he had embraced, begged that a ftri£t union 
might be effected between the city and army, and 
reprefented that the national affairs could be no 
wayfo well fettled as by their union. 

This coalition .between the city and army was 
matter of univerfal joy, and celebrated by all, who 
wifhed well to their country. Former- animofities 
between the royalifts and prefbyterians totally tub- 
. fided, and they unanimoufly concurred in the pro- 
fecution of fuch meafures as might tend 'to retrieve 
a conftitutional form of government, and prevent 
the further effufion of the blood of their country- 
men and fellow fubjefts. 

To complete his defign by one bold ftroke, 
Monk returned with his army to Weftminfter, and 
requefted the excluded members to repair to the 
houfe, They went accordingly* and forming a 
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majority, their firft bufmefs was to annul all the 
orders by which they had been deprived of their 
feats; they reftored Sir George Booth and all his 
party to their liberty and eftates; renewed and 
. enlarged the general’s commiffion ; voted an affiefi- 
ment for the maintainance of the fleet and army ; 
and having taken thefe fteps for promoting the 
peace of the nation, they diffolved themfelves, 
and ifiued orders for convoking a new par- 
liament. But while Monk was purfuing. thefe 
fpecious meafures for effefting a reformation in 
government, he awarded, for private reafons, all 
i ntercourfe with the king; profefled himfelf a re- 
publican in principle, and communicated his in- 
tentions but to one confidential friend, Mr. Mau- 
rice, a gentleman of Devonfhire. 

To enforce the authority of the parliament he was 
about to eftablifh, the general direfted fome par- 
ticular officers to prefent him with an addrefs ; 
in which they promifed to obey implicitly the 
orders of the enfuing parliament. He approved 
of this engagement, which he ordered to be figned 
by all the different regiments ; and this furnifhed 
him with a pretence for difmiffing all the officers, 
by whom it, was rejedted. In the midft of thefe 
tranfadtionsj his defign was near being defeated by 
Lambert’s efcaping from the Tower; and begin- 
ning to afifemble forces. As it was neceffary to 
exert the greateft activity in fuppreffing fo danger- 
ous an enemy, the general detached colonel In- 
goldfby with his own regiment againft Lambert, 
who had taken pofieffion of Daventry with four 
troops of horfe ;'but Lambert himfelf was obliged 
to fubmit, as the greateft part of his troops deferted 
to Ingoldfby. 

The day . following the firft meeting, (being the 
twenty-fixth of April) of the new parliament, the 
king prefented by Sir John Granville a letter to 
the houfe, which being immediately read, a com- 
mittee was nominated to draw up an anfwer ; and, 
in order to propagate the joyful news throughout 
the kingdom, it was refolved, that the letter fhould 
be publifhed. The king’s declaration contained 
in it was happily adapted to flatter the people 
with hopes of public tranquillity. It promifed a 
general indemnity to all perfons .wha-tfoever ; and, 
in fhort, contained every conceffion that could 
tend to the happinefs of the king and his fub- 
jefts. 

From the reception with which the meafures of 
general Monk, and the declaration of his majefly, 

• met from the public in general, who now Became 
unanimous in the' common caufe, the peers of the 
realm determined to repofiefs themfelves of their 
ancient authority, and to take their fhare in the 
fettlement of the nation. The doors of their houfe 
they found open, and all were allowed to enter; 
even fuch as had formerly been excluded on ac- 
count of their pretended delinquency. The lords 

I voted, that the government ought to be jointly in 
the king, lords, and commons, according to the 
ancient conflitution of the kingdom. 

The fpirit of unanimity, and indeed of true 
patroifm, univerfally prevailing, the commons 
concurred in the votes of the upper houfe without 
a diflentient voice, and to teftify their approbation 
of the king’s letter, allotted five hundred pounds 
to purchafe a jewel for Sir John Granville the bearer; 
they prefented fifty thouiand pounds to his ma- 
jelly, ten thoufancT to the duke of York, and five 
thoufand to the duke of Gloucefter. ' Both houfes 
then caufed to be erazed from their journals all 
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ftatutes and edifts, which had paflecl to the annul- 
lingof the royal prerogative. 

. A lawlefs junto being thus 'expelled the feat of; 
government," Charles II. was proclaimed 1 king off 
England on the eighth day of May, in Palace -yard F 
Whitehall, and at Temple, -bar, the two houfes at-;; 

tending at the ceremony. 

Theie tokens of duty and loyalty from -'his {ob- 
jects, naturally procured the king the homage of 
foreign powers. Spain, France; tod the United; j 
States, Tent their refpeftivc deputies \vith compli- 
mentary invitations to him to take fhipping -at any 1 1 
of their fea- ports; but: he gave the- preference tod 

tire latter. ’•> •’ _ I 

He was attended by a multitudinous- ' coiicoOrfe J 

amidft general acclamations, in - his route from 
Breda to the Hague, whither>on hisja'rrival having 
received the congratulatory • compliments 1 of the; j 
States General, he embarked oft. the twenty-third,; 
and on the twenty-fixth arrived at Dover, where I 
he was received- by general Monk, whom he em-j 
braced with the warmed afFeftion, calling him I 
father,, guardian, and' proteftor ; and' proceeding, to ; 
Canterbury, conferred upon him the order of the i I 
garter. Pie entered London on his birth-day, the I 
.twenty-ninth of May, the annive'rfafy of which is 
obferved by many at the prefent time. 

Remarkable Occurrences between the death of j 
Charles I. and the reiteration of Charles II. jl 

: ' , . ’ . •’ • •, ; ! i •> • • ■ i| 

A< D. *• 1 1 

365a Potatoes £ril cultivated in England, •, ** , . • * ;| 

X 65 1 On the third of September there happened a mqft dread - 'll 

ful hurricane in England, which blew down many J 
houfes, and did other confiderable damage, in various : j ! 
. ^places, but more particularly in London, • * J 

• ^65 z The art of roafting and making coffee brought into Eng- ill 

land by: a G«reek fervant to Mr. Edwards, a Turkey ! ; 
merchants - * * , ' ’ < l; 
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Many learned men flourlfhed in England during 
- the reign, of Charles I. and the period that took 
. place between his death and the reiteration of 
' his fucceffotr Charles II. the moft remarkable 



► > • 

among whom were the following:: 

w w 



'Ben Johnfon, poet-laureat to James L and 
Chariest, was the greateft dramatic writer ofhis age. 
He was familiarly acquainted' with the beft antient 
authors,, and was the firft that brought critical 
learning into repute. Some of his plays are ftill 
a ft eel with great applaufe. He died in 1637. 

Eldmund Waller was particularly diftinguilhed 
for his poetical genius, and poffeiTed that elegance 



| exprefllon which will ever make his memory re 
fpeftable. Among others of his compofitions he 
wrote two poems, the one on “ divine love ” ’an 1 
the other. « oh the fear of God;” both of ’which 
■are inimitable. Pie was 1 greatly refpefted h v 
Oliver Cromwell, whom he celebrated in three 
excellent poems. When the reftoration took place 
he wrote a copy of verfes.on the occafion, which 
he prefented to Charles II. but the king obfervko- 
that they were not equal in elegance to rhofe writ- 
ten on the ufurper, Mr. Waller anfvvered, “ \y c 
<c poets never fucceed fo well in tturh as in fiction ” 
He retained his mental faculties to the laft, an 3 

died in the year 16 87,, in the eighty- fecond year 
I of his age. - - 

The great poet Milton alfo flourilhed during 
this period.’ He is particularly celebrated 'for his 
excellent poem, intituled, “ Paradile which 
exhibits fuch'an amazing force of genius as at once 
confounds and tranfports thereafter ; and it is with 
juftice confidered as equal to- the ftrft epic poem 
of antiquity. He lived in an eafy though not 
affluent mariner, till 1674,- when he died of a fit 
of the gout, arid was interred i'n the church 'of St. 
Giles, /Cripplegate. : i •>' 

1 ■ 6 ii- ! Francis Bacon (lord', V erti lam ) - - wap' ht ' the • 
head of the geniuifes who flourilhed driribg this 
period. Pie dilcovered the emptinefs of thevilio- 
nary fyftem of philofophy, which had, for many 
ages, amufed mankind, dnd taught die. world that 
the only method of finding out truth Was : by.ex- 
periment. In fhort, he dilcdvered fuch mine! 
of knowledge as will never be exhauftedt 
. William Hervey, D. M. acquired immortal ho- 
nour 1 for his difeovery of the circulation of the 
blood'. Pie enjoyed the happinefs, to find the cla- 
mours ' of ignorance, envy, and prejudice again!! 
lvis ddftrine (which for lbrne time prevailed) to- 
tally nlenced, and his difeovery univerfally eftabli- 
fliecl. - Pie died in 1657 . 

During the reign of Charles I, the polite arts 
flourilhed in England,, and more efpecially paint- 
ing and fculpture, ‘ Charles was; the patron of Ru- 
bens, Vandyke, Inigo Jones, and other eminent 
artifts, fo that, had it not been' for the civil wars, 
he would probably have converted his court into 
a fecond Athens ; and the colleftions he made of 
painting. and curiofities (confidering the difficul- 
ties under which he laboured) were amazing, His 
favourite the duke of Buckingham imitated -his 
example, and in the like articles expended the 
enormous fum of /40c, ooo,' 
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Charles II. afeends the throne with eclat. Aid of indemnity . ■ i Trial of the regicides. 

traif actions. Dunkirk fold to Prance. War with Holland. Naval exploits. Plague and fire of 

London . Triple alliance. The cabal. Teft aB. Peace with Holland: Popijh plot. ” New council . 

Exclufion bill. Habeas Corpus aB. Trial and execution of the earl of Stafford. Parliament of Oxford. 
The king endeavours to become abfolute. Affairs of Scotland. City of London deprived of its privileges. 

Rye.-houfeplot. The tonfpiracy dif covered. Trial of Ruff el. Trial of Sydney , IRc. Death mid cha - 
raBer of Charles II. 
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N the reftoration of Charles It. to the 



1660. O ' throne ofhis anceftors, the affairs both 
of church and ftate affumed a very different afpeft 
from that which prefented itfelf during the interval 
of the commonwealth. The frrft, and by far the 
wifeffc a£t of his reign, was the promotion of Sir 
Edward Hyde whom he had created earl of Cla- 
rendon, to the dignity of chancellor. Indeed he 
was looked upon by the whole nation as his ma- 
jefiy’s chief counfellor, and had he been guided by 
■the advice of that 'great and good man, his conduct 
would have more redounded to his own honor, 
and the happinefs and glory of his ftibjefts. 

A council was prudently formed between the 
royalifts and pre/byterian parties. Of the latter 
the earl of Manchefter was appointed lord chain 
ber.lain,, lord Say, privy feal, Annefley was created 
earl of Anglefey, Afhley Cowper, and Denzil Hol- 
ies were advanced to the dignity of barons. Of 
the former the admiral Montague was created ear! 

O 

of Sartdwiclvthe dukedom of Albemarle was con- 
ferred upon general Monk, and Sir Edward Ni- 
cholas, and Sir William Maurice, were appointed 
to be fecretaries of ftate. 

Charles during. his exile had made a confiderable 
progrefs in the ftudy of hiftory, and rendered him- 
felf acquainted with thepolitics and fafhions of the 
principal courts of Europe ; but mechanics had 
chiefly engroffed his attention, inforrmch that he 
had great .knowledge in the art of fhip-building. 
But his other qualities were by no means corrdpon- 
dent. He was a latitnclinarian in religion, care- 
lefs, indolent, and immoderately addifted toplea- 
fure. To the pernicious influence of his example 
muft be afcribecl .that deluge of luxury and de- 
bauchery, which foon after over-ran the nation. 

To add a due fandlion to the parliament now 
convened, all judicial proceedings tranfa&ed in the 
'name of the commonwealth or protestor, were con- 
firmed by a fpecial ftatute; and both houfes con- 
feffing the guilt of the former rebellion, embraced 
his majefty’s pardon and indemnity. 

Many of the peers who were particularly attached 
to the intereft, of the late king, voted that this par- 
doniliould not extend to thofe who had adjudged 
perfons executed by virtue of fentences pafted in 

I 
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high com'miffiori courts, and this circumftance 
caufed a general alarm; but his majefty coming 
to the hoiiie of peers, 'and moft earned ly intreating 
them to make the indemnity general,- they promiied 
to comply with his requeft. 

• Though both houfes at firft feemed to concur with 
the king, refpefring the general indemnity, they 
would not confent to aclaule relating to nineteen of 
thofe, who had fat as judges on his father. The 
eftates of Oliver Cromwell, Bradfhaw, Pride, Phil- 
lips, and Hafierig, and one and twenty members, 
deceafed, were confifcated, and their 'famines 
fubjefted to fuch other penalties, as the king and 
parliament fhould think proper to inflid. 

■ Vane and Lambert were exempted from the 
benefit of the bill of indemnity, though they did 
not come under, cenfure as fitting in judgment on, 
their late foverdgn. Oliver St. John, and feven- 
teen other peiforts- were deprived of all benefit 
from this a£t, if they accepted or executed any 
: office, whether ecclefiaftical, civil, or : military. 

’ Commiffioners were now appointed to proceed 
upon the trials of the ninety that had been im- 
mediately concerned in the murder of the late 
king. Of thefe, twenty-five were dead, twenty- 
: nine had efcaped out of the nation, feven were* 
deemed proper objects of mercy, twenty-nine re- 
ceived iente'nce of death, but nineteen were re- 1 
prieved during the king’s pleafur'e, on account' 

• of their having furrendered themfelves’ according 
to the proclamation. The ten who were to be, 
executed . were Harrifon/ Carew, Coke, Peters, 
Sdot, Clement, Scrope, Jones, Hacker, and Axtelf 
who fiibmitted to their fate with fuch fortitude 
and refdlution, as evinced thofe principles for which* 
they fuffered. • 

The parliament, in adjufting the king’s revenues, 

: were equally attentive to the liberties and privi- 

; leges of the fubjedly and the honour and dignity of 
[ the crown. In the’ time of the common wealth, 
wardfhips and liveries had been utterly abolifhed, 

. and even iq the then parliament, before the 
; king’s reftoration, a bill had been introduced, of- 
: {fe ring him an equivalent for thefe revenues; Air 
\ hundred thoufand pounds a year was the 1 fum, 

' which the parliament propoled, and the king, 

fenfible 
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fenfible that thefc imports did not yield fo much 
profit, readily accepted the offer. Half of the ex- 
cife was granted in perpetuity to the crown, as 
the fund for producing that tevenuej but the 
making good thefe engagements was left to the 
parliament’s future deliberation* as the produce 
ariling from half the excife would not amount to 

more than two thirds of that fum. 

Charles, whofe volatile mind was not the moft 
ftifceptible of the tender itnpreflions of confan- 
'guinity, appeared, howevei', greatly affe&ed at this 
time by the lofs of the duke of Glouceiler, who 
died of the fmall pox, in the twentieth year of his 

age. ^ # f 

To pave the way for the introduftion of the 

hierarchy, the king, as foon as the parliament was 
adjourned, publiflied a proclamation, ordering 
that a certain number of able divines fliould be 
chofen to review and alter the liturgy; at the fame 
time direfting the bifhops to exercife their fpiri- 
tual jurifdi&ion in the fame form, as had been 
formerly ufed in the church of England. Nine 
of the . old bifhops ftill living were reftored to their 
diocefes, and bithoprics offered to the moft eminent 
prefbyterians, but to the honour of their profeflion, 
they all (Reynolds who was made biihop of Nor- 
wich excepted) rejected the offer as mconfuient 
.with their religious principles. 

Jn the month of October, the princefs dowager 
of Orange arrived in London, and in a fhort 



attacked by the guards, they defended themfelves 
until the greater part was killed ; the few that re 
I mained being taken, were tried, condemned 

l . 1 T , , ... .. 

executed. 
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Meafures had been taken in Scotland to fupnj-ef 
the kirk party, and this year epifcopacy was re * 
ftored to that kingdom, and the parliament abro- 
gated the foletnn league and covenant, under pr e 
text of the violence which had been ufed, im ex- 
torting the confent of his late majefty r 0 thefe 
ft at nt es. 

On the twenty-third of April, being St.' George’s 
day, the ceremony of his majefty’s coronation was 
performed with great pomp in Weflminfter- abbey 
on which occafion, honours and dignities titular 
and lucrative, were conferred on his favourites 

mi cl tidiici cutis j ^.iid fcion cifccr clic king eftabliflied 

the Royal Society, now fo well known in moft parts 
of the world. 

* 

The parliament affembled on the 8th of May, 
and the commons having chofen Sir Edward Tur- 
ner fpealter, immediately proceeded to bufinefs • 
they palled an aft: for the fecurity of the king’s 
. perfon and government, and it was made hirii 
treafon to intend or devife his imprifomPent or 
dethronement. To call him a papift or heretic, 
or to endeavour by fpeecli or writing to deprive 
him of the affeftions of his fubje&s, was declared 
punifhable with exclufion from all offices, eccle- 
fialtical, civil, or military, They annulled the 
time after his majefly was vifited by her mother I! a & for excluding bifhops from fitting in pjtrlia- 



the princefs Henrietta, and Edward, prince pala- 
tine, brother to prince Rupert. The queen mo- 
ther at this jundure propoled a match between 



merit; declared that the power of the militia be- 
longed to the king alone, and empowered him 
to difpofe of all the land forces 3 after which both 



her daughter Henrietta and' the duke of Orleans, houfes.were adjourned to the 20th of November, 
to which the king confented. ' ’ A P art y w)l0 , were dillinguilhed by the denomi- 



The fubjed of difbanding the army being pro- 
pofed for debate in both houfesvof parliament, the 
king who had reviewed a detachment of his veteran 
troops, was fo charmed with their expert manoeu- 
vres and martial appearance, that he exprefled an 
ardent defire of retaining them in his fervice. But 
the chancellor reprefenting to him the inexpedi- 
ency of fuch a meafure, from the confequences 
that mult inevitably enfue, all the forces; were, 
immediately difbanded, except one regiment, of 
infantry, and another of cavalry, maintained as 
guards for the king’s perfon. The two houfes 
then caufed the bodies of Cromwell, Bradlhaw, 
Ireton, and Pride, to be taken out of their 
graves, and carried upon .fledges to Tyburn, and 
buried under the gallows, after hanging a whole 
day. 

When his majefly with the advice of his council 
diffolved the .parliament at the clofe of the year, 
he exprefled a due fenfe of that loyalty and affec- 
tion they had fhewn him upon every occafion. 
Tlie chancellor in his ipeec.h recommended the 
fettlernent of the militia, and alfo hinted the for- 
mation of a confpiracy, for furprizing' Windfor, 
VVhitehall, and the Tower of London, affirming, 

that many difbanded officers and republicans were 

concerned in this defign, and that, their intention 
was to raife an mlurreftioo- in the weft, under the 
command of general Ludlow, 

A. D. ,1661 . An alarm of the moft ferious na- 
ture marked the commencement of this year, 
w.hen -a number of the fifth, monarchy men, under 
the command of one Vernier, a defperate entliufiaft, 

. iffued forth into the ftreets of London completely 
. qrmed. Thefe violent and outrageous fanatics 
took pofll-ftion of a houfe in the city, which being 



nation of cavaliers, murmured greatly againft the 
king and council for witholding from them all re- 
paration, for the Ioffes they hadfuftained during the 
civil war, while thole who had profecuted them 
with the utmoft fe verity, enjoyed, by the aft of 
indemnity, all the wealth they had unlawfully ex- 
torted from the royalifls, before the reiteration. 
On the other hand, the miniftry fpread through 
the whole city rumours of plots and confpiracies' 
againft the king and government. This appears 
to have been a plaufible pretence of the miniftry, 
who together with molt of the members of both' 
houfes, were defirous of humbling the prefbyte- 

rians, under the general term of non-conformiltsj 

for no fooner did the aft; of. uniformity pafs both 
houfes; than the rumour of the confpiracydrmne- 
diately. fubfided. , 

Thefe pretended plots were the foundation of 

the corporation aft:, ordaining all officers of aft 
corporations to take the oaths as preferibed in form 
according to the ftatutes in fuch cafes made and 



provided. 

A, D. 1662. 
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On the feventeenth of May his 
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majefty gave die royal affent to an aft: for eftabiifh- 
ing. uniformity in public worfliip, and in the ad- 
miniftration of the facrament, and on the twenty- 
firft of May, his marriage with Catharine, infanta 

'J * C ~7J * 

of Portugal, was celebrated with great magnm- 
cence. This princefs, though virtuous, polleikd 
no perfonal charms her chief attraftjon was a 
portion amounting, to three hundred thoiiknd 
pounds, befides the fortrefs of Tangier in Africa, 

and Bombay in the Eaft-Indies. 

At this time feveral criminals were tried and exe- 
cuted, amongft whom were three regicides w. 0 
had efcaped to Holland, where, they were ieize ^ 
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and 'brought back in chains to England. But the 
attention: of the public was principally- engrolfed 
by the trials of : Vane and Lambert; the • former of 
whom- was executed; ; being the laft who buffered 
on account of the civil wars. Lambert; from. his 
dutiful and fubmiffive bbhaviour on his trial was' ^‘re- 
prieved at the bar. - His fentence- was afterwards 
mitigated 1 to perpetual confinement in the 1 ifle of 
Guernfey, where he furvivcd his condemnation 
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thirty-fix years, living in calm repoie/ wholly un- tinued fome years: 



fix the imputation of popery upon the king; of 
promifing to ufe his influence ill abolifhing the 
penal laws againft the papifts ; of having feanda- 
iized his majefty; advifed the lale of Dunkirk -, 
reviled the parliament ; embezzled the public mo- 
ney, -and enriched hi in (elf by felling employments. 
The peers treated this ill founded impeachment 
with contempt, 1 and lord' Briflbl, alhamcd of his 
conduft, retired to the continent, and there con- 



difturbed by the noife and tumult of party or fac- 



tion. 






\ « 



. In confequence of the a£t of uniformity, about 
two thoufan'd minifters,- fupp’ofed to' have 1 been 
chiefly prefbyterians, abandoned their livings in 
the church for refufing to conform to the rites 
and ceremonies as eftablifhed by law. 



During 

thefe proceedings, admiral Lawfon, who in the 
beginning of the year failed with a fquadron to the 
coaft of Barbary, concluded a peace on the part ,| ; 
of England with the Dcy of Algiers.' 

A. D. 1663. The prodigality of this luxuri- 
ous and diffipated monarch compelled him to a 
meafure which contributes amongft others' not a 
little to fully his reign.' This was the lale. of Dun- 
kirk with all the ammunition and artillery in' the 
garrifon to the French, for the fiiiii of four hun- 

•fj-* « • . 1 , • r 1 4 

dred thoufand pounds, and he is laid to have done 
this with the advice of the lord .chancellor Cla- 
rendon. ' 

• On pretence of eafing the .proteftant di (Tenters 
who complained of being much .aggrieved, .a plan 
was- formed by the council for’ a' tpieratidn : q6t ( ; 
and the indulgence granted by it 'was extended to 
the Catholics,' to whom the king, and ; particu- 
larly the duke of York, was fuppofed to' be. at- Jj natural confequence 
tached. " ‘ "■ ' " 1 " 



A. D. 1664. The mini dry from their firfl; ap- 
pointment had been continually alarmed with plots 
and confpiracies faid to be formed by the repub- 
lican party, and one was' now difeovered to fur- 
prize feveral towns in the north, and excite a ge- 
neral infurreftion. This was nothing more than an 
idle fcheme of fome inconfiderable fanatics, and 
difbanded foldiers, thirty of whom were taken 
and executed: however, it furniflied 



the 



king 



rj 



As the chancellor had oppofed. -the .plan. of .tole- » 
fation,' the earl- of BnftoT'who in his exile had i 
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embraced. tl ( ie Rorhilh religion,, now employed all 
his. raillery' in ridiculing and rendering hini pb- 
noxious to his fovereign. Nor was • tlie earl, the 

• O • , 1 » 

only perfon that endeavoured to traduce that faith- 
ful minifter. The duchefs of Cleveland, the fa- : 
von rite concubine -of Charles, becaufe Clarendon 
chfdained to flatter her vanity; pi* gratify .her . am- 
bition, ufed all her influence with the king to ef- 
feft his ruin. 



with a plea, to demand, in his next fpeech to th 
two houfes, the repeal Of the aft for triennial par- 
liaments. With this demand they alfo - ' complied, 
in confequence of his affirming, that the kingdom 
was expofed to continual troubles from the fug- 
geftions pf a fet of wretches, who arrogated to 
themfelves a right of ‘meeting for a new eleftion, 
under pretence that the. prefen t parliament was .al- 
ready diflolved by virtue of that aft.’ 

About this time a difpute arofe between the Eng- 
lifh and the Dutch, in relation to commerce, the 
latter having oppofed the African company in c (1 a - 
bliftiingi't'heir fettlements on. the coaft of Guinea. 
This trahfaftion, which could .only be confidered 
as a prelude to a Dutch war, was bv no means dif- 
p leafing' to Charles, whole incrcaling wants, the 

of exceflivo prodigality, 
prompted him to hope that he might convert to 
his private ufe fome of the fupplics granted. for 
the maintenance of the war. He delighted in fhip- 

” ’ing, and was;ambitious of equipping a navy, 

that- flapuld maintain the fuperioriry. of the ocean ; 
and the ; duke of York longed for an opportunity 
of fignaliping; his courage and- power, as high 
admiral,, .againft, a people whom he dp celled, nor 
only for. their republican principles, but- as. one of 



Secretary ■ Nicholas, who; was Cla- 
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the, chief ..bulwarks, of the pro relian t caftfe. - . 

A .raptqre between England and 'the- United 
States now leemed inevitable, and the defign of 



rend, on’s intimate friend, was depofed, .and fuc- profecuting a war had the hearty concurrence bod 



1 



ce'eded by Sir Henry Rennet, a reputed papift. 



♦ t 



of' the council and the parliament'. 



Downing, the 



Englilh refidpnt in Holland, delivered a memorial 
to the ftates, containing a lift: of thole' depreda* 

ther, Charles was, in general inattentive to* their j|| tions r . of which the Engl.ilh complained. Mean 

.while, Charles was fully determined on the war, 



. Notwithftanding the Ioffes lu.fta.ined byjth.e rqy- 
alifts from their ' adherence to the caule of his fa- 



petitions. He granted indeed a few - penfions,- to 
the Penderells, Mrs. Land, and fome others, who 



he had fecretly diipatched Sir Robert Holmes, with 



had contributed to his prefervation after the battle || a fleet of two and twenty fail to the coafc of Africa. 

Holmes not only expelled -the .Dutch from Cape 

Cor ( fe, to. which the.’ Englilhohad Tome “phmfible 
claim, but like wife made himfelf un after df Cape 
-Verde, and the ifle offGoree,. together with fe- 
veral-yeffels trading on that coaft. When the 



of Worcefter. .But the greateft part of the royal ills 
were (till involved in poverty and diftrcffsH aggra- 
vated by the difappointment of their, moll {an- 
guine hopes, and the additional momficstioj* of 
feeing a,ll places of power and profit .poflclTed by 
their inveterate foes. With regard to the act of 
indemnity and- oblivion,- they- ailed god,- -that- it 
was an aft of indemnity to the -king’s .enemies, 
and of oblivion to his friends.- - *. 



ftatfcs remonftrated 



againft thefe 



hoftilities, the 
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, Notwithftanding the chancellor by hip iopnofl- 
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tion to the plan of toleration had incurred; his-ma- 
jefty’s difpleafure, - from motives oft policy; he con- 
tinued him in his high ,and important office, which 
inflaming the malice • and refeiitrhent of r the earl of 
Briftol, he impeached Clarendon : of high .treafon 
before the ; houle of peers. In this, Inconfxftent 



charge. 



he was accufed of having endeavoured to- 
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king affefted a total ignorance of Holmes’s enter- 
orize, and the better to carry on the- deception, 
committed Holmes to the Tower, but rcltbred 
him to liberty un ailiort time, 
u Fired with.refentmcnt at the negleft and inat- 
tention with which the: Englifh court treated their 
remonftrances, the States fent private orders to De 
' Ruyter, to fail for the coaft of Guinea, and make 
reprifals on the Englifla. De Ruyrer executed his 
mommiffion with his ufual vigour and fuccefs. He 

which - the Englifh had 

m ad e . 



retook all the conque-ft 
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100,000 perions in’ ; thc city and its. ehvirons.-; .f 1^ 
king retired to Hampton Court, in .Order to avoid 
the contagion, but that, being thought too near die 
capital,, hjs -afterwards removed to : S^lifbury, • Bar- 
nard V ap -.Galen-, bifhop, qf Muni) ei*,. at die infti- 

gadon of the king of England, took, up arms a- 

gainft the Hates ■. gen,epaj, in^eonficteratipn pf re- 
ceiving, a large ; fubfidy - from the Britrifh court. 

This turbulent prelate aflemblcd .a body of twenty 
thou land, men, with whom he invaded the .pro- 
vince of OVeryffel, and reduced leveral plapes 
but was glad to compromife matters,,, an , finding 
the fubfidy from England ill paid, ; and a.large,re^ 
inforcempnt to the Dutch being fent. ,by, the duke 
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inade, except Cape Corfc*; expelled them from 
fome of their old letdements, and feized ; all the 
Englifh fhips that fell into his hands. , He then 
fleered to the Weft-Indies, t in .hopes,- of, making; 
himfelf matter of Barbad.oes, but failed in the at - 1 
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tempt. .. . . 

The naval preparations , had for fome time been 

carried on with uncommon diligence, and as the 
parliament had not yet granted the king any flip- 
plies, the city of London gratified, him with a 
loan of an hundred thoufand pounds,; he himfelf 
vifited the docks, encouraged and rewarded the 
workmen, and in, a |hprt. time the. Englifh navy: 
was put in a very formidable condition. 

In the month of November the parliament met 
and voted his Ynajefty two million and a half for 
'carrying on the intended war againft the Dutch, 
the largeft fupply ever before granted to any mo- 
narch of England; encouraged by which, hede-' 
dared war agairitt the United States about the mid- 
dle of March, having prorogued the parliament to 
•the following Oftober. . 

A. D. 1665. The duke of York, who was ap- 
pointed admiral of the Englifh fleet, failed on the 
1 8th of May, with one hundred and fourteen ' 
fhips of the line befides frigates and ketches ; 
having under him prince Rupert, and the gallant 
earl of Sandwich. Opdam, who was admiral of 
the Dutch navy, of near equal force, received po- 
fitive orders to give battle to the enemy. In the 
heat of the aflion, when engaged in furious com- 
bat with the duke of York, Opdam’s .fbip blew; 
up, and himfelf perilhed with all his ertiv,' ' This 
incident decided the fortune of tlie day, for the 
Dutch, difpirited by the lofs of they.’ admiral, im- 
mediately broke the line, and made toward their 
own coaft; and Tronip, ion of the admiral of that 
marne, favoured the retreat qf'the Dutch by fui- 
' tabling the fight alone for fome 1 time. 

The Englifh loft only four fhips, bnt feveralper'- , 
fons of dittinClion were killed, whereas the Dutch I 
had nineteen funk or taken. It is confe'fled, that 

during the whole aCtion, the duke d'df covered 'equal 
courage and cOndudt ; he was long engaged in the 
heat of the battle, and kept his' Ration, / when ' the .' 
earl of Falmouth, lord Muflccrry, and Mr.' Boyle, 
were killed by one ball at his fide, ahd'Ke’was be- 
fmeared with the blood and brains of thdfe three 
gallant officers. 1 A day of thankfgivitig wits'ap- 
■ pointed in England for this ; vi£tbry, ;; and rtiedals 
were . ft ruck on the ..occafion hr iib'nob f 6f the 
duke of York. 

As the queen was fuppofed '<to ‘be ‘Wren, and 
the duke, therefore, confidered- as prfcfumpdve heir • 
to the crown, it was refolved in cdurteil "that he 
fhoulcl not be permitted to hazard anbtlier ehga»e- 
ment ; whereupon the command.' of the navy was 
given to the earl of 1 -Sandwich, of which, how- 
ever, he was foon • deprived , for ■ the king having 
ordered him to let fail for. Bergh'en; Where a fleet 
of Dutch merchantmen laypat • in ch or, ; inftea’d' of • 
obeying the command in perfon, he difpatched Sir 
Thomas Tiddeman, with part' of the’ fleet for that' 
fer.vice, who attacked them with great impe- 
tupfity, but met with fo warm a reception that he 
was obliged to defift from the enterprize with great 
lofs. Charles, incenfed at the earifor oniittina- to 
go thither in perfon, deprived Him of the com-, 
mand, and fent him on an embaflfy to Madrid. 

During thefe tranladions abroad, the city of 
.London was groaning under a moll dreadful, 
plague, which raged with' fuch violence, that in aline a-1 

•the ipaceof eleven months it -fwept away above, purfuers. 
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of Lunenburgh and the king of France. 

In the month of October the parliament, pur- 
fuant to prorogation, afiembled at . Oxford, and 
voted a fupply of one million two hundred thou- 
fand pounds for the fupport of the war, and one 
hundred and twenty thouland to the duke of. York 
for the fignal fervices he had rendered his country 
by his late naval vidory over the Dutch. The 
king now ilfued a proclamation, commanding all 
non-juring miniflers to remove with their families 
to the diftance of tweqty miles from the places of 
their ufual- re'fidence. Thele perfons lyouid have 
been much aggrieved by this command,,, had not 
the munificence of their friends increafed in pro- 
portion to the feverity of the government, 

A. I). 1666 . By this time, Lewis the, 14th of 
France had openly efpoufed the cauie of the Dutch, 
fo that war was declared againft that kingdom, on 
the king’s return to London, in February. The 
Dutch fleet, confining of feven'ty fail, was now at 
Tea, under the command of de Ruyt'er and Trompt 
Prince Rupert and the duke of Albemarle com- 
manded the Englifh fleet, which amounted only to 
forty, notwithstanding which dilparity, they hore 
down on the enemy in' the morning of the nrftof 
June. The Dutch prepared for battle by cutting 
their cables on the approach of the Englifh ye'ifels. 

This combat, which is one of the moft famous 
recorded in hiftory, began witli prodigious fury 
on both fides. .De Ruyter and Trom'p were 
obliged to fliift their flags to other fhips, their own 
being fo greatly damaged, that they were momen- 
tarily expected to fink. One of 'their fleet' was 
blown up by the Englifh, and admiral Evertzen 
killed by a cannon ball. Sir Willi'a i ai ) ‘Berkely, 
who 'commanded' the van of the Englifh, 'fell into 
tile 1 thickeft of the enemy, and after an dbftinate 
refiftance, being 6ver-powered by numbers, his 
fliip was taken, and himfelf flain. Two Fnglilh 



fhips were alio loft, notwitbftanding 'the' courage: 
and activity of Albemarle, who, 'though in 
the decline of life, difplayed amazing Spirit and 
intrepidity till the approach of night obliged them 
to defift. , | ' 

At day break the fight was renewed with 
greater fury than it had been maintained before. 
Van Tromp, in the utmoft danger of being. taken 
by the Englifh, was laved by de Ruyter, who 

came to his afliftance and brought him oft. 
the courfe of the addon the Dutch were rein- 
forced by fixteen frefh fhips, fo that Albemai e 
found himfelf under a neceflity of retreating to 
wards the coaft of England, where he was toi- 
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lowed by the victorious enemy. . 

the third day, having made a previous difpolition, 
fent the difabled fhips a-head, while Ke remaine 

in the rear with eight and twenty fail, fo 9 s t0 ° r , 
aline a-ftern occafipnally, for the reception 0 
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The fqiiadrons of Albemarle and prince Rupert 
having at length effected a junction, it was deter- 
mined to face the enemy, and accordingly after 
fome cannonading the fhips came along fide of each 
other, and the men fought, at clofe quarters, till 
a fog put an end to the conteft, and the Englifh 
fleet retired to their own harbours. The Englifh; 
by their diftinguilhed courage received the chief 
honour of this engagement, but the Dutch had a 
manifeft advantage in point of the capture of 
fhips. 

Advice being now received in Holland, that the 
French admiral was ready to enter the channel,: De 
Ruyter took his ftation at the mouth of theThames, 
in order to block up the Englifh fleet in their own 
harbour. Albemarle and Rupert obferving de 
Ruyter’s fltuation, haftened to the attack, and 
the fight began with great obftinacy. Sir Tho- 
mas Allen, who commanded the white fquadron 
of the Englilh, fell upon the Dutch van, which 
he entirely defeated, having killed the three ad- 
mirals, who conducted it. 

Van Tromp engaged Sir Jeremy Smith, and 
during the heat of the action, was parted from de 
R,uyter arid the main body, but by what means is 
uncertain. De Ruyter, with great courage and 
condudt, continued to fuftain the fight againft the 
main body of the Englifh, till night put an end to 
the combat. Next day, feeing the Dutch fleet 
fcattered and difperfed, he was obliged to retreat. 
For many hours the Englifh hung upon the rear of 
the Dutch, who owed their fafe arrival in their ' 
ports, chiefly to the courage and condudt of de 
Ruyter. 

Albemarle, finding himfelf mafler of the fea by 
the retreat of the Dutch fleet, detached admiral 
Holmes with a fquadron to take and deftroy all 
that fell in his way belonging to the enemy. He 
accordingly burned in the road of Vlye, a great 
■number of merchant fhips, and two large men 
of war appointed for their convoy; he then made 
a defeent upon the ifland of Schilling, and re 
duced the town of Brandaris to. afhes. To pre- 
vent ..a jundtion between the French and Dutch 
fquadro'ns, Holmes, on his return to England, 
was flatiqned near the Ifle of Wight. 

While the Britifh navy ■ thus rode triumphant 
on the ocean, a dreadful calamity happened in 
London, which threw the people into great con- 
firmation. On the fecond of September, a fire 
breaking out in a baker’s houfe near .the bridge, 
diftufed itfelf with fuch rapidity, that no efforts 
could extinguifh it, till it reduced a confiderable 
part of the city to afhes. Three days and nights 
did the fire continue to rage, and it was only by 
the blowing up of houfes, that it was at laft ex- 
tinguifhed. Four hundred flreets, including.eighty- 
nine churches, many hofpitals and public edifices, 
and .thirteen. thoufand two hundred private houfes, 
were entirely deftroyed. 

The extent of this amazing fire, and which co- 
vered four hundred and fix acres of ground, was 
from the Tower along the river to the Temple 
church, and from the north-eaft gate as far as Hol- 
■born-bridge. His majefty and the duke of York 
perfonally aflifted on horie-back, from its begin- 
ning till it was totally extinguifbed. The flreets 
.of London were extremely narrow, the houfes 
were built entirely of timber, the feafon was, re- 
markably dry, and a violent eaft wind happening 
,at that time to blow, are fuppofed to be the caufes 
of the furprizing damage that was done. Various 
however were the coniedlures on the caufe .and au- 
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thors of this dreadful conflagration. Some im- 
puted it to the refentment of the republicans,' 
others to the malice of the catholics, though it is 
not probable that either party could derive any ad-, 
vantage from fuch a cataflrophe; However, the 
latter are fixed with rhe crime by the infeription . 
on the monument, which was erazed by order of 
king James II. but after the revolution replaced. 
The fire of London, though at that time a great 
calamity, has eventually proved advantageous both 
to the city and kingdom. The city was rebuilt in 
a very fhort time. The king regulated the plans • 
of the new flreets, fo as to render them more fpant 
cious and convenient than chofe which had been - 
.burned;, and he prohibited the ufe of lath and; 
timber, as the materials for the conftruftion • of 
houfes. 

• / 

London became much more, healthy in confer 
iquence of thefe regulations, and the plague which 
tifed to break out once; or twice every century 
has not appeared finee. that; misfortune, Amongfl 
the afts paffed this feifion, was one for rebuilding 
that part of the city demolifhed by fire. The 
commons alfo voted a fupply of one million,^ 
eight hundred thoufand pounds, to be railed partly, 
by a poll-bill, and partly by affeffment. 

A. D. 1667. The king upon mature reflection,- . 
now became fenfible that all the ends for which 
the war had been undertaken were likely to prove, 
abortive. The Dutch, unconnected , with «af. 
other power, had been able to contend with the 
whole naval force of England, and were daily 
improving in courage and conduft. So that 
Charles neither foncj of aftion, nor animated by 
ambition, gHdly fought for means of refioring. 
tranquillity to his fubjedts, already harrafled. with, 
the complicated evils of the peftilence and the 
fire. 

■ / 

Conferences “were accordingly opened at Breda 

the enfuing May ; when Charles, by his plenipo- 
tentiaries, infilled on the relloration of the two' 
fhips taken by the Dutch from the Englifh before 
the commencement of hoftilities between the two 
nations; and they demanded the ifland of Polerone 
in the Eaft Indies, .retaken from the Hollanders 
lince the beginning of the war. The king, per- 
fuaded that a peace would be the certain refult of 
the negotiation, had caufed the greater part of 
his (hips to be laid up, of which the Hollanders 
taking the advantage, their admiral De Ruyter 
failed from the Texel with a fquadron of fifty 
fhips, on the tenth of June, entered the mouth 
of the river Thames, attacked the fort of Sheer- 
nefs, which he took almoft without oppolition, and 
deftroyed three guard fhips in the mouth of the 
Medway, having -broke the chain laid acrofs the 
mouth of that river. 

It was now apprehended that the enemy would, 
fail up the river, and deftroy all the merchantmen, 
therefore to prevent fo injurious an accident, thir- 
teen yeflels were immediately funk at Woolwich 
and four at Blaclcwall. Platforms of cannon were 

< v , 

railed on the banks of the river, and every pof- 
fible precaution was taken to prevent an afiault. 
But De Ruyter, declining fo hazardous an enter- 
prize as an attempt to make himfelf mailer of 
the Thames, .fleered his courfe for Portfmouth, 
upon which he made an unfuccelsful attempt. He 
then failed to Torbay, whence he carried off fe- 
veral veffels ; attempted Plymouth, but was re- 
pulfed with confiderable lofs ; chafed a fquadron 
commanded by Sir Edward Sprague ; once more en- 
tered the Thames, and kept all the fea .ports on that 
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fide 'the Hand, in feat and confirmation. The f 
people, fired: with indignation; loudly exclaimed [ 
again ft the king* for leaving tile kingdom de- J 
fencelets, and lavifliing the money railed for the 1 
purposes of the war in idle and diffipatcd pur- j 

ill ICS; • . : 

An uninterrupted icene of profligacy and ob- - 

fcenity now prevailed at court, and only one indi- 
vidual was left who had virtue enough to oppofe 
the licentiouinefs of the times. This was the 
great earl of Clarendon, whom the king and his 
abandoned courtiers therefore determined to re- 
move. His favourite miftrefs hvas continually in- 
veighing againft this faithful m Snifter; and the 
duke of Buckingham, and other courtiers, ridi- 
culed his perfon and charafter. 

At the fame time the king was ftimulated -in his 
refentiiient by his paifion for Mrs. Stuart, a 1 lady 
of great beauty, whofe virtue he had hitherto - 
found impregnable ; but the chancellor, fearful of 
rile, cdnfequences of a difputed tide, 1 perfuaded 
the duke of Richmond to- marry Mrs. Stuart, and 
by that means- defeated the king’s project; where- 
upon the feals were given to Sir Orlando Bridge- 
marl ; and, in fhort, Charles was fo ihcenfed at this 
adtion, that it is fa i cl lie could never afterwards be 

reconciled to the eati. •" •• 

: The court minions bad now made evety prepa- 
ration for commencing an attack Upon Claren- 
don, and on the meeting of parliament, the com- 
mons fent up an impeachment againft him to the 
upper houfe, o-f which the principal article that 
could admit of proof was that of -advifing, or 
conniving at the fale'of Dunkirk. But the peers, 
when the charge was prefented,. refufed to com- 
mit him to 1 ctlilodyj which occasioned great ani- 
ltrofity between the two hotifes. 

Clarendon, finding that the popular torrent, 
added to the king’s inveterate hatred, ran power- 
fully againft him, retired into Normandy. He 
was no J'ooner withdrawn, than a bill pafled both’ 
houfes' for' his bani fitment, which immediately re- 
ceived the royal fantlion. The French, who were 

i * + 4 • * 

more dife'erning," if not more humane than -his 
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countrymen, received him with ojy\n arms, and' 
treated Him with every token ofTefpeCt due to fo 
exalted’ a cha:ra£ter, "* - 

He fur 

► • n 

{pent in 
collected for 



wived his exile about fix years, which he 
reducing Into order the materials he had 

compiling' the hiftnry of the civil 
wars, a performance which has done the greateft 
honour to his memory. He die .! at Rouen, leav- 
ing behind him. an example worthy vlie imitation 
of the moft dignified of human beings. The foun- 
dation of the Royal Exchange was laid at the clofe 
of this year, and that noble building was finifhed 
in , a Ihort fpace of time. , 

A. D. 1 666. Lewis the XlVth was fo afilduous 

i'n purfuing the extenfive defigns of conqueft he 

had formed, that all Europe feerned to be alarmed, 

and as the Dutch, from their fituation wereexpofed 

to his defigns, they were defirous of uniting with 

the Ehglifh, as the beft expedient for their own de- 
• defence,. 
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To retrieve his reputation with his fiub- 
harles engaged in the confederacy fo famous 
the name of the triple alliance with the 

. the king of Sweden, to ftop 

.the progrefs of the French king, who propoied to 
Jiimfelf the conqueft of the Spanish Nether- 

. , ^ _ grand point was not only effected, 

but a peace foon h.ippliy reftored between Spain 

and Portugal, thringh means' of Sir William 

-Temple and De \v it the Englifh and Dutch mi- 
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nifters, who were eminent- throughout Europe as 

the moft confummate fb'tefmen of the age. - * . 

The king by entering into this, union performed* 

a very; meritorious adion, and baniflied for, a time 
that fpirit of jealoufy and difcpritent which had too' 
long reigned. But the a-filiira of Scotland were in 
much cohfufion, great incroachments on the 'liber- 
ties of the people . having been made by the c i- 
nifters to whom the king had committed the care 

of the government of that kingdom. 

The grand objed of complaint amongft the 
Scots was the rigorous execution of the laws for 
the introdudion of the epifcopacy. When tjie-fe-" 
verelaw was made in England againft conventicles,, 
the Scottifh parliament followed this violent ex- 
ample, by enading a law to the lame purport. 
Whoever refufed to comply with the new model 
of the church government,, was fubjeded to mili- 
tary force, and the ibkiiers were allowed to quar- 
ter themfelves on thole who forfook their 
churches. 

V 
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As the fons of rapine and plunder ever, avail 
themfelves of fuch opportunities as- now prefent- 
ed, a lawlefs banditti, under the. command of. Sir 
James Turner, were conf’f antl-y quartered on thofe. 
who refufed to pay a fevere fine which-.they de- 
manded’ of the fuppofed delinquents. The 'inha-- 
bitants of the weftern counties took up arms, and 
furprifed -Dumfries, where’ Turner was quartered 
with his freebooters, At Laneric they renewed the 
covenant, and publifhed ir manifefto, in which 
they 'profefled their attachment to his majefty’sper- 
Ion and- ■ government, requiring only the reftora- 
don of prefbytery and their former mi nifters.' ■ - 

However, fuch was the feverity of thofe who 
were entrulled with the execution of this oppref-* 
five and unpopular rneafure, that, contrary to the 
cxpicfs' mandate of the king, which enjoined this- 
difmifiiou of the delinquents in promife o.f ‘ future 
obedience to th'c laws, forty of the unhappy-pec-' 
pie fufim-d death; • fi’ 

Tin* conduct of the Engliih parliament on its re- 
afiembling after a long adjournment, afforded his 
majefty equal furprize and difguflv They, were fo 
piqued* at his lenity towards the non-confonnifts, 
that they not only* negleftecl to thank him for the 
triple alliance,' biit appointed commiflioners to exa- 
mine certain perfons who were fuppofed to have 
mifbehaved in the late war. • The king, to obtain 
their favour, was obliged to iffue a proclamation 
againft conventicles, in conflderation'/of which 
they voted him. three hundred and ten thou fa ay 
pounds, ’by an impofition bnwi'ne and other Ii- 

quors, and were then adjourned. 

The famous theatre at Oxford,* erefted by Shel- 
don, archbifh'op of Canterbury, and chancellor 
of the univerfuy, was opened with great magnifi- 
cence in the month of July. \ , , 

A. D. 1669. The parliament, according to a - 
journment, met in October; arid* “’voted an addrehu 
thanks to the king for his proclamation ag^ 11 
conventicles-; in confequcnce of which, hereqne e 
a fupply for the difeharge of his debts, and recom 
mended the union of the kingdom of England an 
Scotland to their mature deliberations. hut^ 
commons waving thefe articles, determined to j 
amine into the manner in which former in, K ' 
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had been expended ; and finding by enquuY) 
books, kept by Sir George Carteret, in great 

fufion, they expelled him the houfe. , r 
A violent difpute happened this feffion c r 

the two houfes. Skinner, an oputent WC I C 
London, having fuftained feme injury t ro 1 
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Eaft India company, laid his grievance before the 
upper houfe, which decreed that the company 
fhouldpay five thoufand pounds to the complain- 
ant. The commons, in conlequence of a peti- 
tion from the company, committed Skinner to 
prifon for having applied to the upper houfe, in 
an affair that related to the common law of the 
kingdom, and the peers infilled on the company’s 
petition being afcandalouslibel. The king, here- 
upon, to prevent thofe feuds and animofities 
which might refult from the maintenance of this 
controverfy, prorogued the parliament to the four- 
teenth of February, 

A. D. 1670. His majefty having in his fpeech 
to both houfes on their opening, demanded a flip- 
ply in the mofl prefiing terms, the commons grant 
ed him an additional duty, during eight years, of 
twelve pounds on each ton of Spanifh wine, and 
eight on each ton of French. They alfo paffed an 
aft, authorizing his majefty to difpofe of his quit- 
rents and fee-farms, by which expedient his 
necefiities were fupplied ; though his exceffive 
prodigality foon involved him in the greateft dif- 
ficulties. 

Charles, in the choice of his counfellors, had fe- 
lefted fuch perfons as, either from private intereft 
or fimilarity of principle, were wholly fubfervient 
to his will and pleafure. This infamous council 
was compofed of five members, Clifford, Arling- 
ton, Buckingham, Alhley Cowper, afterwards earl 
of Shaft/bury, and Lauderdale, who from the ini- 
tial letters of their refpeftive names were termed 
the Cabal. 

To gratify their licentious fovereign, as well as 
his arbitrary brother, this cabal afferted, that even 
this parliament, fo remarkably attached to the 
crown, had already difcovered fymptoms of dif- 
content* that they had been penurious in their 
temporal lupplies, and kept the king's revenue in 
a very precarious fituation ; that his kinfman, the 
king of France, if properly applied to, would enter 
into fuch engagements with him, as would raife him 
above all fear of a revolt j that a war with Holland, 
in conjunftion with Lewis, would procure him 
every advantage that he could wifh to enjoy, and 
furnifh him with a pretence for equipping a navy, 
and railing forces, with which he might retrieve the 
loft power of the crown, and even extend his pre- 
rogative to abfolute monarchy. The dutchefs of 
Orleans, a lady whole influence over the mind of 
the king her brother was well known, arrived in 
England about this .time, and was fumptuoufiy 
entertained by him at Dover, for the fpace of a 
fortnight. 

The intimations of the cabal, which coincided 
with the difpofition of the king, produced the de- 
fired effeft, and Charles now fought an opportuni- 
ty to break off his treaty with the ftates, and enter 
into one of an oppofite tendency with the French 
monarch. Lewis, well knowing the prevailing 
foible of his volatile and diffipated neighbour, 
refolved to fecure an alliance, by adminiftering to 
the novelty and variety of his fenfual enjoyments. 
For this purpofe, he fent over with the dutchefs of 
Orleans, Mademoifelle de Querouailles, whom the 
king had no fooner feen, than he was captivated 
with her charms. She accompanied him to Lon- 
don, where fhe was created dutchefs of P01 tfmouth, 
and maintained her influence over him during the 
whole courfe of his life, 

4 

But the pleafum which Charles received from 
this new alliance, was greatly abated by the death 
of his filler, and more fo by the circumftances 
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w hieh attended it. The death of this lady was 
occafioned by a malady confequent on drinking a 
glals of fuccory water. Her hufband, from the 
jealoufy of his difpofition, was fuipefted of having 
caufed a poilbnous draught to be adminiftered to 
her ; and her brother for fome time entertained the 
fame opinion, but on the attefiation of the faculty 
that the fufpicion was groundlefs, he was, or at 
leaft pretended to be, fatisfied. The king 
took occafion from this incident, to fend the duke 
of Buckingham to Paris to ftnifh the fecret alliance, 
under pretence of condoling with the duke of Or- 
leans. 

During thefe tranfaftions, the parliament met at 
Weftminller, where his majefty opened the feffion 
with a very fhort Ipeech, and left the bufinefs to 
be explained by the lord keeper. That minifter 
reprefented the prefent cxigcncencies of the fcate, 
and the abfolute necelllcy of an immediate iupply, 
the augmentation of the naval power of France, 
the remarkable decay of the Englifh navy, and the 
feveral enagements into which the king had entered 
with the different ftates of Chriftendom. 

This artifice fucceeded, for apparently fatisfied 
with the late meafures, the commons voted the 
king two millions and a half ilerling, fo that having 
fucceeded in his main and principal point, he put 
an end to the feffion. Sir William Temple, who 
refided at the Hague as ambaffador, was recalled 
to England, the king and cabal knowing he had too 
much integrity and love for his country to be a 
tool to the miniftry. In the winter the prince of 
Orange arrived in England, and was received by 
the king his uncle with the greateft demonftration 
of love and affe&ion. 

A. D. 1671. The famous ftatute called the 
Coventry aft paffed this feffion of parliament, and 
arofe from the following circumftance. A pro- 
pofai having been made in the lower affembly, of 
laying a tax upon the play-houfes, it was oppofed 
by the courtiers, one of whom oblerved, that the 
players were the king’s fervants, and contributed 
to his diverfion. Sir John Coventry then allced, 
whether his majefty’s pleafure lay among the male 
or female players ? As the king kept two players, 
Mrs. Davis and Nell Gvvin, at this time the far- 
cafm was pointedly perfonal, fo that in relentment 
for this infult, the duke of Monmouth engaged 
Sands, Obrien, and feveral officers of the guards to 
fet upon Coventry, as he fhould return to his lod- 
gings in the evening. He made a brave and ob- 
ftinate refiftance, and after wounding feveral of the 
affailants, was with great difficulty overpowered. 
They Hit his nofe with a knife, in order, as they 
faid, to teach him, for the future, to treat his ma- 
jefty with greater refpedt. -The commons, ex- 
afperated at the affault, immediately enaifted a lav, 
making the maiming any perfon a capital offence, 
and added a claufe, importing, that thofe who had 
attacked Sir John Coventry fhould not be intitled 
to a pardon from the crown. 

This year the dutchefs of York, daughter to 
the great earl of Clarendon, paid the debt of na- 
ture, and died in the faith of the church of Rome. 
She was mother to Mary princefs of Orange, and 
Anne, afterwards queens of England. This event 
put an end to the difguife which the duke had 
hitherto worn, and he now openly declared his at- 
tachment to the Catholic religion. 

The cabal had fome time fince conceived a de- 
fignof coming, to an open rupture with the United 
States, and at length, as a pretence for commenc- 
ing hoftilities, they rcfblved that the captain of 
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the yacht employed in conveying lady Temple 
from Holland, fliould demand an obedience to be 
paid to the Englifh flag, from the whole Dutch 
fleet, and on their refufal to fire upon them. This 
officer, after he had received lady temple and her 
children on board his veil'd, failed through a fqna- 
dron commanded by Van Ghent, and as they did 
not ftrike their rop-fails, difeharged a broad fide at 

them without hefication. 

When the Dutch admiral fent an officer. to re- 

monftnite with the commander of the yatdit on 
the impropriety of his conduft, he peremptorily 
replied, he had ached according to orders; on 
which Van Ghent very julliy obferved, that though 
the Itates general had by treaty engaged to pay the 
compliment to the Brnilh flag, he could not expert 
that a large fleet commanded by an admiral would 
ftrike their topfails to a Angle fail, which was not 
even. a flrip of war, but a private vefiel for pleafure 
and difpatch. The cabal, however, to evince at 
once their malignity and prei'umption, imprifoned 
the Englilh. commander on his return, for not 
having attempted an art that muft have produced 
the moft deftiurtive confequences. 

About this time a private tranfartion happened, 
through which the king was much cenfured for a 
capricious lenity. Blood, one of the protertor’s 
di/banded officers, had been concerned in a plot for 
exciting a rebellion in Ireland, for which he him- 
felf was attainted, and fome of his confederates ca- 
pitally puniihed. While the duke of Ormond was 
viceroy of that kingdom, he had undertaken to 
furprizethe cattle of Dublin, but failing in his at- 
tempt, determined to attempt the life of the duke. 
Tor this puvpofe, he followed him into England, 
and one night, accompanied by eight of his con- 
federates, he aflaulted his coach in St. James’s- 
ftreet, and made himfelf matter of his perfon. 

To slut his refentment, he determined to hang 
his grace at Tyburn, and accordingly bound him, 
and mounted him on-horieback behind one of his 

They had advanced a confiderable 



companions. 

diftance, when the duke endeavouring to difengage 
himfelf, fell from the horfe together with the ruf- 
fian, to whom he had been fattened, and while they 
lay ftruggling on the ground together, Ormond’s 
Tervants came to his affiftnnee. Blood Finding it 
impofiible to accomplilh his defign, ordered his 
confederates to tire at the duke, in which the vil- 
lains obeyed him, and then made their efcape 
through favour of the night. 

This difappoifitment, however, did not intimi- 
date the daring ruffian from a more delperate at- 
tempt, even that of carrying off the crown and re- 
galia from the Tower of London. He had actual- 
ly bound and wounded Edwards, the keeper of the 
jewel office, and got out of. the Tower with iiis 
prey, but was apprehended in theftreets, with fome 
of his accomplices. One of them was known to 
have been concerned in the attempt upon the duke 
of Ormond, and Blood was fuppofed to be the 
ringleader. When queftioned on the fubjert, he 
boldly acknowledged the fart, but refuted to dif- 
cover his confederates, declaring, " That the fear 



of death fliould never induce him either to deny 
a crime, or to betray a friend.” The king, 
prompted by curiofiry to fee and converle with 
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j majefty. He further a ffu red the king; that thouo-l 
life had long been indifferent to him, the conit' 
quences of his execution might prove fatal, as hj s 
aflbeiates had bound themfclves by the Itfifteft 
oaths, to revenge the death of any of the confede- 
racy ; fo that whether through fear, or furprize and 
allonilTunent, the king not only granted him a free 
pardon, but indulged him with an eftate of five 
hundred pounds a year in Ireland, and permitted 

him to attend his perfon at court. 

. A. D. 1672. The total deftruftion of the Dutch 
republic was now meditated, and every effortthatam- 
biiion or policy could fuggeft was propoled by the 
French monarch. It was concerted, that while the 
combined fleets of England fliould attack the Hip- 
ping, and interrupt the commerce of the Hates ere. 
neral, the French king, the elertor of Cologne, and 
the bifltop of Munfter, fliould attack their territories 
by land. However, it was refolved by agreement 
between the councils of both nations, to feduce the 
prince of Orange. The fovereignty of the pro- 
vinces of Holland, and the protection of England 
and France, were offered him againft the j.nvafiou 
of foreign enemies, as well as in the infurreftions 
of his own fubjerts. But the prince nobly fpurned. 
their propofal, declaring, C( as the only way not to 
“ be a fpertator of the final ruin of his country, 
“ he would die in a ditch.” And lo vigo- 
rous were his efforts, that Lewis gave over his pro- 
ject, and Charles was dilpofcd, for the preftnt, to 
lay alide his intentions. 

The king of England being reduced by his ex- 
travagance to his ufual neceftky, gave his minifters 
to underlland, that it would be impofiible to begin 
the war without a further fupply of five hundred 
thoufand pounds; but as he could not think of 
obtaining it from parliament, propoled to confer 
the office of treafurer on him who fliould devife 
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the means of furnifhing 



the 



prefent demand, 

Shafre/bury dropped a hint to Clifford, which tk 
latter immediately communicated to the king, who 
bellowed on him the pro mi fed reward, together 
with a peerage. This model! device was nothing 
leis than keeping the money which fliould be paid 
into the exchequer and fhutting it up. 

This ruinous meafure was attended with the. moft. 
alarming confequences, particularly to the mer- 
cantile part of the .nation, The bankers flopped 
payment; the merchants could anfv/er no bm s > 
diffidence and jealoufy every where prevailed, fo 
that men were universally exafperated at thofe my- 
fterious councils from which the parliament and all 
men of honour were excluded, and which began 

with the deftrurtion of public credit, and the vio- 
lation of the moft facred engagements both foreign 
and domeftic. 

As a prelude to thefe arbitrary proceedings on 
which the king and the cabal feemfd refolute }’ 
bent, a proclamation was publifhed, fufpenclmg 
the penal laws, which had been mad e againft r|011 ' 
conformifts, and granting to proteftant difjenteis 
the public exercife of their religion ; and to bat 0 
lies, the exercife of it in their own houles. 
the lame time, the art of navigation was liifpen e > 
and a proclamation iffued for iinprelfing « l °H 
punching all thofe who fliould dare to a *? a '“!!, 1 
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prompted oy curionry to ice and converJe with majdty’s meafures ; martial law was now 

this extraordinary perfon, Blood was introduced to for'the regulation of the army. The earl of bftatm 



luuvAiukcu 10 iur kiie regulation or tiic anny. — , 

hi_s majefty, and confeFcd his having once enter- bury, another member of the cabal, was made to 

- who wus tu 



.tained a dclign on his life, on account of his fcve- 
Tity towards the godly ; but that his relblution 
failed, and he altered bis intention on fight of his 
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keeper in the room of Bridgeman, wno 
ed out for refufing to affix the feals to the ? 



tion for fufpending the penal laws 
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De Ruyfer, having attacked the duke 6f York? 
they fought with incredible fury fot above two 
hours, in which time the Duke’s 'fhip was fo Mat- 
tered, that he. was obliged to fir i f t his flag to ano- 
ther, and his own cl i v i fj on was in danger of being 
overpowered, when Sir Jofeph Jordan; who fuc- 
ceeded Sandwich, came to his affiftance. The, 
battle continued till riight, when theDutch fheered 
off, but were not purfued by the enemy. As 
d’Etrees took no part in the aftion, it was generally 
imagined he had received private orders "to avoid 
fighting, that the Englifli and Dutch might mutu- 
ally deftroy each other. 

In the interim, Lewis had 




Nor were foreign tranfadlions conduced with 
more credit or ability, for previous to the decla- 
ration of war, a perfidious attempt was made upon 
the Dutch Smyrna fleet. 

rendered abortive by the bravery of the Dutch 
admiral, after an engagement of three days. The 
ftates enveighed again if this piratical attempt with 
great virulence: even Charles was afhamed of hav- 
ing given his aflent to an outrage fo difhonourable 
to his crown and dignity, as well as repugnant to 
the true intereftsof hisfubjedls ; however, being no 
longer able to conceal his real intentions, he de- 
clared war againft the republic on the leventeenth 
of March. 

The declaration of war by the Englifh was foort 
followed by another on the part of France, the fo- 
vereign of which was at the head of an army con- 
fiding of one hundred and eighty thoufand men, 
commanded by the ablell officers in Europe. His 
fubjedts were enriched by commerce, and his finan- 
ces managed with the greateft oeconomy, while the 
Dutch were diftradted between two powerful fac- 
tions. Filled with a general confirmation, the 
ftates made the moft humiliating concelfions to the 
combined powers, but as they were wholly difre- 
garded, or rather contemptuoufly treated, DeWit, 
their able ftatefman, who prefided in the council, 
made the neceffary preparations for the threatened 
invafion, and now relolved to make a powerful 
effort by fea, while the levying of troops, and im- 
proving the difcipline of the army, was committed 
to the care of the prince of Orange. 

De Ruyter flood out for fea with a formidable 
fleet, confiding of an hundred fail, [lore and fire 
Mips included 5 Cornelius de Wit adling on board 
the admiral as deputy from the'ftates. The com- 
bined fleets now rode in Solebay harbour, to 
the number of one hundred and thirty fliips of 
the line. The duke of York commanded in chief, 
and the earl of Sandwich adled as admiral of the 
blue ; marelchal d’Etrees commanded the French 
fquadron. 

Sandwich had given the duke warning of the 
danger, but it was then fuppofed (though without 
foundation) that there was more of caution than 
of courage in his apprehenfions, for it foon ap- 
peared that the noble earl was deficient in nei- 
ther. On the approach of the enemy, every one 
flew to his pod with the utmoft precipitation, and 
many fliips were obliged to cut their cables in 
order to prepare for the adtion. Sandwich com- 
manded in the van, and though refolved to con- 
quer or die, he yet behaved with fo.much prudence, 
that to him the fafetymf the whole fleet was vifibly 
owing. He hurried out of the bay, and by this 
wife meafure afforded time to the duke of York, 
who condudled the main body, and to marefchal 
d’Etrees, admiral of the rear, to get out to open 
fea. The earl fuflained a moft furious attack from 
the enemy; he repulfed the fhip of Van , Ghent, 
after that admiral had been killed in the engage- 
ment ; he funk another fhip which attempted to 
board him, together with three fire fliips which 
came full againft him, and continued to ply his 
artillery, until the fourth fire finip grappled him on 
the quarter, when that brave commander and his 
whole crew, amounting to one thoufand men, 'by 
an explofion, periflied in an inftant. Thus fell 
as gallant an officer as ever graced the annals of 
England; probably (Emulated to a. rafh condudt 
from the refiedlion of a young admiral, who though 

fuperior by birth, was inferior in point of naval fk.il!.- .reft. He then publilhed a proclamation for the 



all the ter- 
ritories of the llates-general on the fide of Germa- 
ny, and committed fevcral depredations without 
oppofition. In thele circumftances,- the magiffra- 
tes of Amfterclam obliged the buf-geffes' to"" keep 
watch and ward; the other towns followed their 
example, and having opened all the fluices, the 
whole province of Holland was laid under water; 
whereby a Hop being put the conquefts of Lewis,, 
he left the command of the army to the duke of 
Luxemburg at Utrecht, and marched into Flan- 
ders, from whence he went to Paris, which he’ 
entered amidft the acclamations of the populace. 
The paffage of the Rhine, which he effected with 
much eafe and expedition,- was celebrated by the 
bards of France, as an exploit equal to that of 
Alexander in palfiug the Gtariicus, and thefurname 
of “ Great” bellowed on him by his flattering fub- 
jedts.. 

But while his fubjedts were thus perpetuating his 
conquefts, fchemes were forming in the different* 
courts of Europe, for wrefting them out of his' 
hands. The emperor, and fevcral of the German 
princes, confidering the redudlion of Holland as* 
a prelude to their own fubjedtion, determined 
to lend affiftance to the United States; 

A. D. 1673. On the meeting of parliament, 
Charles in his fpeech addreffed them with the ap- 
pearance's of cordiality and confidence. Having 
enlarged on theexpences inevitably incurred by the 
war, he proceeded to demonllrate the neceffity of 
engaging therein, obferving at the fame time, that, 
his indulgence to non-conformills had been pro- 
dudlive of the peace of the kingdom, and conclud- 
ed with alluring them, that he doubted not of their 
proportioning the fupplies to the prefent exigency. 
Shaftefbury, as lord chancellor, expatiated on the 
fame topics, afferting, moreover, that the dates 
being the inveterate enemies of England, the par- 
liament had laid it down as an invariable maxim, 
that this hoftile government nruft by all means be 

deftroved. . 1 

# 

The houfe, diflatisfied with his majefiy’s con- 
dudt, paid little regard to the fpeech of Charles or 
his chancellor : they difapproved of the war, and 
determined to infill on the immediate redrefs of 
the nation’s grievances. They then prefen ted 
an addrefs againil the king’s declaration for liber-' 
ty of confidence, befeeching that his majefty, by 
annulling the lame, would remove the doubts and 
fears of his fubjedts, and to convince him of their 
affedlion towards his perfon and government, voted a 
taxof feventy thoufand pounds per month, for eigh- 
teen months, to anfwer the king’s urgent occafions, 

■ The king wanting refolution to fupporr his 
favourite. meafure, at length gave it up, alluring 
his .parliament, he was ready to concur in any mo- 
tion that might tend to advance the national into 
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redrefs of their grievances, but the commons were 
not fatisfied with this, being determined to pre- 
pare a bill which fhould effectually prevent the 
evil of which they complained; and likewise to 
defer paffins the bill for the iupplies, until the 
declaration for liberty of confidence fhould be re- 
Gflllcd 

The' dtike of York and' major part of the cabal, 
advifed the king to perfift in the purfuit of thefe 
arbitrary meafnres he had adopted; while ^others 
propofed more lenient proceedings ; but the I' rcnch 
monarch recommended Inch a conduct as might 
conciliate his fubjedts, on whofe affiftance he to- 
tally depended for the carrying on- of the Dutch 

war. # ■ ■■ 

Shaftefbury finding his majefty greatly perplexed, 

as well- as irrefolute and undetermined, artfully 
fee ure d his own perl on by elpoufing the in Cere ft of 
that party which was likely to gain the afeen- 
dancy. The country party received him with open 
arms, and afterwards ufed him as their agent in 
the accomplifhment of their moft important do 

figns. 

A pp rehen five of the confequences of delaying 
any longer to comply with the requifition of par- 
liament, Charles repaired to the houfe of peers, 
and fending for the declaration, broke the feal with 
his own hand, a (Turing them at the fame time,. 



Texel proved more decifive. The Dutch fleet 
was commanded by De Ruyter and Yan Tromp • 
a fon worthy of the gallant father from whom he 

fprung. De Ruyter was oppofed to prince Rupert 
Tromp to Sprague,, and Brankert, their rear-ad- 
miral, to d’Etrees. The Engltfh and Dutch 
evinced in this battle the moft ardent emulation 
but the French kept at a diftance, leaving the Ena! 
lifh to fuftain all the fury of the enemy. The 
Dutch rear-admiral Brankert, in Head of prefling 
on the French, fhot a- head to the afliftancc of De 
Ruyter, who was warmly engaged with prince Ru- 
pert. 

Never did that prince acquire more deferved ho- 
nour, his conduit and courage fhining with equal 
luftre. Having difengaged himfelf from the nu- 
merous enemies with which he was enconipaffed, - 
and joined his rear-admiral Sir John Chicheley, he 
bore down to the affiftance of Sprague, who was 
alrnolt overpowered by Tromp and his fquadron. 
The Royal Prince, in which Sprague firft engaged* 
was fo fluttered, that lie was obliged to hoift his 
flag on board the St, George, while Van Tromp 
did the fame from the Golden Lion to the Comet 
and the aition was renewed with redoubled ardor 
until the St. George was likewife difabied. The 
admiral was drowned to the great regret of Tromp 
himfelf, who bellowed on his valour its merited ap- 
that he would grant his aflent to every bill con- II plaufe. Prince Rupert obferving the whole divi- 
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flrudled to redrefs their grievances. But the recall || lion, in great confirmation, lent three fire fhips into 
of the indulgence was not fufficient to iatis-fy the 
commons, nor remove thofe fufpicions which they 
had conceived of the arbitrary defigns of the court. 

They were determined to fecure their religion by 
another a£t. They paffed a law for impofing a teft 
on all thofe who fhould enjoy any public employ-. 

merit.- This a£t, ufually called the Teft Adi, re- ||. the coaft of England, and thereby preferving his 
quires that the real prefence in the Eucharitt be re - 
nounced, and the facrament received in the efta- 



blifhed church, befides taking the oaths of alle- 
giance and’Tupremacy. 

In confequence of the teft a£t many of the po- 
pifh officers refigned their places, and among the 
reft the duke of York his poll of lord high admi- 
ral, and Shafrfbury,- whofe revolt from the cabal 
was now univerfally known, being deprived of 
the office of chancellor, Sir Henry Finch was 
made keeper of the great feal.' A bill palled the 
lower houfe for the benefit of the proteftant non- 
conformifts, but met with fome oppofition in the 
houfe of peers, . The vote for a fupply was- carried 
into a law, as a reward to the king for his ready 
compliance, ' A bill of indemnity likewife paffed, 
which leaned the minifters from all farther fern - 
tiny. 

In the mean time Charles profecuted the war 
againft the Dutch with the utmoft vigour. He 
appointed prince Rupert commander of the fleet 
in the room of the duke of York. Sir Edward 
Sprague, and the earl of Oflory, ferved under the 
prince, and being joined by the French fleet under 
. the command of d’Etrees, they fleered for the 
coaft of Holland, where they , found the enemy 
riding at anchor within the fandsof Scbonvelt. 

An engagement accordingly began on the 28th 

of March, which proved very obftinate and bloody ; 

but not being decifive, both Tides claimed the vie.- : 

tory. Another addon was maintained on the fourth 

of June, but ^whether the combined fleets, or the 

Dutch retired firft cannot be affirmed wich preci- 
-fion • 

■ ^ 4 « ■ 

The third engagement at the mouth, of the 
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the midft of the Dutch fleet, making at the lame 
time a fignal to the French to bear down, which if 
they had done, they would probably have obtained 
a complcat viftory. But the French negleding 
to obey his fignal, Rupert was obliged to leave 
the vidorv undecided, by prudently fleering for 
the coaft of E 

difabied fhips. The victory in this as well as moft 
other engagements fought during the war was of 
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little advantage. 

At length, through the interpofition of the king 
of Sweden, a negotiation for peace took place ad 
Cologne j but the kings of England and France 
infilled nearly on the terms which they had already 
impofed, and the Hates finding their affairs to be 
in a better pofture than formerly, relaxed daily in 
their offers, and there was little probability of the 
parties coming to any agreement. 

• The duke of York, determining on afecond 
marriage, had made choice of Mary, After to the 
duke of Medina, a. princeJs educated in the prin- 
ciples of the church of; Rome. This alliance was 
warmly oppofed by the parliament, who, in an ad- 
drefs to the king, exprefled their difapprobation in 
the’ftrongefi terms. Charles, however, told them., 
that their oppofition came too late, and that the 
marriage was not only concluded, bur folemnized 
by proxy. The commons perfift ed ; in their re- 
tnonftrance, and proceeding to the ferutiny ot 
feme other parts of the government, voted the 
Handing army a grievance, and declared, that un- 
lefs it appeared that the Dutch rejected all reafon- 
able terms of peace, they would grant no farther 
iupplies. 1 . 

To prevent the further difeuffion of thefe in )- 

jedls fo difagreeable to his majefty, he proroguec 
'the parliament to the feventh of January, having 

b in a pathetic fpeech, earneftly befought them P 
maintain that unanimity which was efTentiaixy n 

cefiary to their ailing with vigour and fucce s 

« 

England 

ith 



gainft their enemies. 

The princefs of Modena arriving 
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States-general had made fox 
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with her mother, about this time, her marriage ^ 
•with the duke of York was celebrated at Dover 
on the twenty-firfb of November, • . 

A. D. 1674. i Finding it impoffible to continue- • 
a war fo difagreeable to the nation, as well as de- 
feated in his expectations of parliamentary aid,’ 
Charles began to liften to the proposals which the 

feparate peace. 

They wrote. a fubmiffive letter, empowering the 
marquis de Frefno, the Spanish ambaflador ..at 
London, to conclude a treaty with king Charles in 
their name, on certain conditions which wereipe- 
cified therein. 

Accordingly, with the confent of parliament, 
conferences were opened ' with the marquis de 
Frefno, and in fifteen days the. treaty was con- 
cluded. It was a renewal of the peace of Breda, 
with.theie additions, that the Dutch fhould yield 
the honour of the. flag 'to the Itnglifh in the molt 

; O O 

cxtenfive* -terms, and pay about three hundred 
.thoufand pounds to the king, towards defraying 
the expences of the war. 

A. D. 1675. It was natural to imagine that 
Lewis would be highly incenfed at the manner in 
which his ally, the king of England, had abandon- 
.ed him ; but, on the contrary* he fhewed no figns 
of refentmcnt, and evenheadity accepted his me- 
diation. 

Soon after the peace, Sir William Temple was 
fcnt ambaflador to the Hague, to induce the dates 
to come to. terms of accommodation with France. 
But the prince of Orange, infpired with ambitious 
views, and the define of military glory, fnunned 
theEnglifh minifter, and told him afterwards, that 
until the power of France could be farther, weak- 
ened, they had nothing to expect from a nego- 
tiation. ... 

* 

The moft rancorous animofity now broke out 
among the courtiers and placemen* The duke 
of Buckingham loft the dignity of chancellor- of 
the univerfity of Cambridge, and was fncceeded 
by the duke of Monmouth, who had fignalized 
himfelf in France, and was become the idol of 
the people. The duke of Lauderdale kept His 
pofts, but being intimidated at a vote palled a- 
gairift him inthe houfe of commons, he openly re- 
nounced the meafures of the cabal, pro feffed un- 
common zeal for the proteftant religion, and even 
advifed his majefty to put the laws in execution a- 
gainft the Roman Catholics. 

Thefe adts, however, could not efledlually ob- 
viate thedifpleafure of parliament. The commons, 
at their firft meeting, prefen ted a fecond addrefs 
againft the duke of Lauderdale, and on the king’s 
returning an evafive anfwer, feemed refolved to 
■infill on his removal, and for that purpofe drew 
up a remonftrance couched in the moft exprefiive 
terms. Finding nothing was to be expedited from 
addreffes, the commons framed a bill, declaring it 
treafon to levy money without the authority of 




his debts, but granted three hundred thoufand 

* o 

pounds for repairing and augmenting the navy. 
They then turned their attention to the red refs of 

grievances ; but their deliberations were in- 
terrupted, by- the inlblent behaviour of father St. 
Germain, a French jefuit, who entered the houfe of 
one Luzancy, a convert to the proteftant religion ; 
and by threatening him with death, extorted a wri- 
ting by which he renounced his recantation. Lu- 
zancy’s complaint made fo much difturbance in the 
houfe of commons, that Charles was obliged to 
offer two hundred pounds reward for the apprehen- 
fion of St. Germain, who had, however, fled the 
kingdom previous to the offer. 

The diflipacion, levity and prodigality of the 
king now became a bye word with the people, in- 
fomuch that* exafperated at the liberties taken with 
his perfon and adminiftration, he fuppreffed ail the 
coffee houfes, and iflued a proclamation, promi- 
finp- a reward to thofe who fhould dilcover the an- 

W-J 

thors of libels and pamphlets written againft the 
government. 

A. D. 1676. 

lies had been considerable during the laft cam- 
paign, yet the Spaniards and Imperialilts well knew 
that .Lewis was not fufllciently humbled, and there- 
fore were not willing to fubmit to the terms pro- 
poled by his plenipotentiaries, fo that no prog reft 
was made in the conferences appointed at Nime- 



Though the fucceffes of the al- 



guen. 



A. D. 1677. To rai-fe money for prefen t exi- 
gencies, the king on the meeting of the parliament 
in February declared that he was willing to nrant 

, , j < w ."/ 

every fecuriry in his power towards the mainte- 
nance of the proteftant religion, as exercifed in 
the eftablifhed church of Engl md, together with 
the liberties and properties of his loving lubjedtsj 
he laid before them his wants, and defied a fupply 
that would enable him to make a confiderable ad- 
dition to his navy. This was readily complied with, 
and every thing feemed to promife a good under- 
ftanding between. the king and the parliament. 

’But this tranquillity was foon interrupted by the 
intelligence received from abroad. The French 
monarch ftill fupported the luperiority of his arms. 
He had taken the field very early in : the fpring, 
invefted and taken Valenciennes by ftorm, whilffc 
his general the duke of Luxemburgh hap defeated 
the prince of Orange before St. Omer’s, and re- 
duced that place together with Cambray. The 
parliament addreffed the king, reprefen ting the 
danger which threatened the kingdom, from the 
exorbitant power of Lewis, and defiring that he 
would concert meafures for thefecurity of his own 
dominions and the Spanilh Netherlands, and there- 
by remove the fears of his people. Charles in 
his anfwer, complained of their violating his pre- 
rogative, by infilling on his engaging in alliance 
with any power they propofed, and then adjourned 
the parliament to the tenth of July, 



parliament* another for vacating the feats of thole j| Defirous, however, of fatisfying the willies of 
members who had accepted of pofts or employ- 
ments* and a third for fecurina the liberty of the 
iubjeft, and preventing their being transported to 
-diftant iflands. 

- Alarmed at. the proceedings of the tw*o houfes, 

Charles, as the only method of preferring the peace 
of the kingdom, prorogued the parliament to the 
thirteenth day of Odtober. On the opening the 
feffion, according to the time of adjournment, 
the kins: demanded a fupply, as .well lor 



the building of iliips, as for difeharging his 
debts. The commons abfolutely refufed to pay 
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the people without forfeiting the friendfhip of 
Lewis, the king formed a defigrt of marrying the 
young prince of Orange to the princefs Mary, 
daughter to his brother the duke of York. The 
prince coming over and finding the- lady entirely 
agreeable to him, the marriage was folemnr^ed foon 
after with lui table magnificence, and the .prince 
embarked with his rdyal confort for Holland. 

Previous to his departure the king had entered 
into conferences with him on the fubjeft of a ge- 
neral peace, at which were prefent the earl of 

and Sir William Danby, After Ibme 
c L. • dejace 
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debate, it was agreed, that Lewis fhould reftore 
all he had taken from the emperor and the duke of 
Lorraine ; that there Ihould be mutual re ft i tut ion 
between France and. Holland, and that Spain 
fhould recover poiTe/fion of the Netherlands be- 
longing to that crown. The prince engaged to 
ufe his endeavours in perfuading the ft ate s to agree 
to thefe conditions, and Charles undertook to pro- 
cure the confent of the French monarch, declaring 
at the fame time, that he would never depart from 
this plan. 

Monileur de D liras, a Frenchman by birth, was 
pitched on by Charles to notify this event to Lewis, 
who affedted to receive it with great-complacency. 
He faid, indeed, that the king of England might , 
always command a peace, but he deemed it hard 
to refign feme of thole towns in Flanders, on the 
fortifications of which he had expended large 
films -> he hoped his brother would not break with 
him for a few towns, and would commiflion his 
ambaflador at London to treat of the matter. 



A. D. 1678. Piqued at the infincerity of the 
French court, Charles determined to convince 
Lewis that he was not to be infulted with impu- 
nity. The parliament, which flood prorogued to 
May, was fummoned for the 15th of January, a 
circumftance that greatly alarmed the French mo- 
narch. His majefty informed them on their meet- 
ing, that he had concluded an alliance with Hoi-, 
land, and obferved at the fame time, that in the 

< •* # 1 * 

prefenr fitu-ation of affairs, the nation could not be 
fecure, unlefs ninety fhips of war were kept in 
commiflion, befides an army of thirty thoufand 
men. He communicated the marriage of his 



men. 



marriage of his 



neice with the prince of Orange, and defired a 
fupply adequate to the necefiities of the kingdom. 

The commons having attended to his fpeech, en- 
treated his majefty that he would not engage in 
any treaty with France, until fhe fhould be reduced 
to the fame ftate in which fhe was at the peace of 
the Pyrenees, and gave him to underftand, that 
when he fhould communicate to them the nature 
of his alliances, they would enable him to pro- 
fecute the war with vigour; or to make an ho- 
nourable and advantageous peace. In the mean 
time, Lewis reduced Ghent, and Ypres, which fo 
alarmed the Dutch, that they came to a refalution 
of making a feparate peace. The king of France 
availing himfeif of the advantage he had gained 
over Charles, infilled on terms very different from 
thofe which he arid the prince of Orange had a- 
greed to. 

As foon as intelligence of thefe events reached 
England, the chancellor was ordered to notify 
them inform to both houfes, and requeft their ad- 
vice in this critical juncture.' The commons ex- 
horted the king to' declare war immediately againft 
France; and voted the Dutch alliance inefficient 
for the fecurity of the nation, defiring in another 
addrefs, that he would pay • more regard to their 
addrefles, and remove from his councils die duke 
of Lauderdale. The king affebted aftoniihment 
at this requeft, and would not at that time return 
the anfwer they defired. The levies were carried 
on with fuch furprizing diligence and fuceefs that 
in fix weeks an army of thirty thoufand men 
was completed. The duke of Monmouth was 
fent over at the head of three thoufand men to gar- 
rifon Oftend. A fleet was equipped with great ex- 
pedition, and the court breathed nothing but de- 
fiance againft the French monarch. The ftates ge- 
neral by their ambaflador declared, that if the king 



of England would immediately denounce war a - 
gainft Lewis, they would break off' their 
' nations with France, and ate vigoroufly j n C y n . 

junbtion with their allies. The king replied, that 

as the ftates were ready to accept of the conditions 
preferibed by France, and Lewis had offered to pur- 
chafe peace with a fum of money, he thought 
himfeif juitifiable in accepting his propofal. b 
Sir William Temple declining all concerns h 
this fcandalous negotiation, Charles found others 
who undertook the office without reluctance, and 
the bargain was ftruck for the fum of three' hun- 
dred thoufand pounds. The French minifter then 
gave him to underftand, that unlefs he would, by 
■x iecret article, engage never to keep an army ex- 
ceeding eight thoufand men in his three kingdoms 
the money would not even then be paid. 

Incenfed at this humiliating intimation, the kino- 

exclaimed, " Cod’s fiffi ! ct does my brother of 



“ France think to ferve me thus ? are all his pro- 
“ mifes to make me abfolutc mafter of my people 
- £I come to this ? or, does he think it a thing to 
tc be done with eight thoufand men ?” But al- 
ways wavering and irrefolute, femetimes wrought 
I on by the promifes of Lewis, and fometimes by 
the allurements of pl<?afure, Charles neither an- 
lwered the expectations of the Englifh, nor the 
confederate powers. 

The parliament re-affembled in the month of 
May, when his majefty allured them that a peace 
between France, Spain, and Holland was on the 
point of conclufion, from whence he inferred the 
neceflity of keeping a good fleet at fea, as the 
Spaniards had declared, they could not fupporc 
the expence of maintaining garrifons in Flanders, 
which muft be left expofed, unlefs England would 
fupply the fortified places with men and provilions; 
and recommended the i’afety of Oftend to their fe- 
rious regard, in which place, if neglefted, the 
Erench might keep a fleet of forty fhips of war. 
He defired they would add three hundred thoufand 
pounds to his revenue, -in, which cafe they might 
appropriate, yearly, fifty thoufand pounds towards 
the maintenance of the fleet and artillery; and the 
prince of Orange having demanded the firft moiety 
of his wife’s fortune of forty thoufand pounds, 
which was already due, he begged them to confider 
that his honour was engaged for the payment. 

1 The commons indeed voted his majefty rhanks 
for the gracious exprefllofts in his fpeech, but re- 
fufed to grant him any additional revenue. They 
voted him, however, fix thoufand pounds for the 
payment of the army, and enabled a flatute, de- 
creeing, that for the future the dead fhould be bu- 
ried in flannel, for the benefit of the woollen ma- 
nufabtory, after which the king prorogued the par- 
liament to the ill of Atiguft. 

The States-general, againft the inclination of the 
prince of Orange, concluded a peace with France 
and Spain, and the empire accepted the conditions 
preferibed to them, and the treaty being filled up 
at Nimeguen, placed the French king on the pin- 
nacle of glory. , 

This year was remarkable for the difeovery o 
a famous conipiracy in England, known by r * ie 
name of the popifh plot, which, for fome time, en- 

grofled the public attention. One Kirby, at t ie 
inftigation of debtor Ifrael Tongue, a clergyman 
of London, on the twelfth of Auguft, approve 
ing his majefty in Sr. James’s Park, faid to lin > 

“ Sir, keep within the company, y our 
“ have a defign upon your life.” The long ^ 
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fired Kirby to bring Tongue to hint at eight 
o’clock that evening. He was accordingly in- 
troduced to his majefty, with a bundle of papers 
relating to this confpiracy, and referred to the lord 
treafurer Danby. He laid that the papers were 
thruft under his door without his knowledge; 
but imagined it was done by a certain perfon, who 
had often entertained him with fubjefts Of the like 
nature. The improbability of the ttory induced 
his majefty to look upon the whole as a fiftion, and 
he requeued it might be kept a fecret, for fear of 
the confequences it might produce among his fub- 
jefts. 

One Titus Oates feems to have been the chief 
difooverer of this confpiracy. He had been a 
clergyman of the eftablifhed churchy but after- 
wards embraced the tenets of the Romifh faith, 
at lead he pretended to be a convert to that reli- 
gion, and was become a member of the fociety of 
Englifh feminaries at St. Omer’s. He alfo went 
into Spain, and was admitted into the councils of 
the jefuits. By thele means he is faid to have been 
acquainted with all the fecret defigns that were 
carrying on in order to eflablifh popery in Eng- 
land. 

W 

At length the affair becoming public, it was re- 
folved to bring it before the council, when Oates 
gave evidence to the following effeft ; that he had 
been employed by feveral jefuits to carry letters to 
father Shee, an Irifh jefuit at Madrid ; that in the 
courfe of his journey thither, he had broke open let- : 
ters, and difcovered a defign of exciting a rebellion in 
Scotland; that he faw feveral Englifh ftudents at 
Valadolid, who were obliged by the jefuits of the 
college to renounce their allegiance to the king of 
Great Britain ; that one of them in a lermon to 
the ftudents, prefumed to affirm, that Charles 
Stuart was not a lawful king, nor the fon of 
Charles the firft, but of a black Scotchman ; that 
upon his return to England, where he made far- 
ther difcoveries, he was fent to St. Omer’s with 
other letters to the fame purport as the former ; 
that in April 1668, he came over from St. Omer’s 
with feveral jefuits, to affift at the grand council 
which was held by about fifty jefuits at the White- 
horfe tavern in the Strand, where they figned an 
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he became privy tothe : treaty with Wakeman, the 
queen’s phyfician > to poifon/’ and Grove and Pic- 
kering to fhoot his majefty 5 that he heard a jefuit 
afferc in a fernnon, fhat proteftanc and other here- 
tical princes, were ipfo faffo depofed, and that it 
was as lawful to deftroy them, as Oliver Crom- 
well, or any other nfurper. 

In confeq.umce of this depofition of Oates, cor- 
roborated by information given refpefring divers 
particulars, through means of Tongue, both of 
whom, had been frequently examined at the coun- 
cil, feveral . 
whom were 
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,s were taken into cuftody, among 



that 



leman, phyfician to the queen, 
Edward Coleman, fecretary to the duke of York, 
and eight priefts and jefuits. ■ 

In Coleman’s houfe were found letters 
feemed to confirm what Oates had advanced, 
which, added to an incident that occurred a few 
days after, fixed the public in the belief of the plot. 
This was the murder of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, 
who had taken Oates’s depofition, and who, after 
having been miffing for feveral days, was found 
dead in a ditch near Primrofe-hill. The coro- 
ners inqueft were of opinion that his death was 
occafioned by ftrangling and furFocation, and 
brought in their verdi 61 , c< wilful murder by per- 



c<r fons unknown/’ Five hundred potinds and an 
affurance of proteffion were immediately offered 

by the king* for the difeovery of Godfrey’s mttr* 
deters, $ 

This affair at length gained ground fo f&ft, that 
it came under the cognizance of parliament,- by 
whom it was unanimoufly refolved in both houfeS 
after examination of Oates upon the fubjeeft, cc that 
rc there hath been, and ftill is a damnable and 
cc hellifh plot,, contrived and carried on by popifh 
cc recufants, for aifaffirtating and murdering the 
<c king, for fubverting the government^ and for 
rooting out and deftroying the proteftant reli- 
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gion.” One Bedloe alfo made his appearance 
as an evidence for the plot, and was ftridtly ex- 
amined by the lords. In -the mean time feveral 
perfons whom Oates had impeached Were appre- ( . 
hended, and among the reft the following noble- 
men, all of them avowed papifts. The earl of 
Povvis, rhe vifeount Stafford, the lords Arundel of 
Wardour, Petre, and Bellafis* who were all com- 
mitted to the Tower. 

The depofitions of Oates and Bedloe' being pub- 
lifhed, excited fuch a ferment in the nation, that 
the king was obliged to ifiue a proclamation, com- 
manding all popifh recufants under the fevereft 
penalties to repair to their ow,n houfes, and not to 
venture from thence, without a particular licence 
to a greater diftance than five miles. At tire fame' 
time another proclamation was publifhed, offering 
a reward to any one who Ihould difeover or appre- 
hend a Romifh prieft or jefuit j and the royal a (fent 
was given to a bill for difqualifying papifts from 
fitting in parliament. • 

Coleman, fecretary to the duke of York, was 
tried for bei ng engaged in the pretended confpK 
racy, and being found guilty was executed pUr- 
fuant to his fentence. On the feventeenth of De- 
cember were arraigned and tried at the Old Bailey* 
Ireland and Pickering, both priefts, Grove, a lay 
brother, Whitebread, provincial of the jefuits, and- 
Fenwick, a member of the fame fociety; Put, as 
in the courfe of the evidence, there appeared no 
fufficient proof againft the two laft, the trial was 
confined to the three firft:, who, after along exami- 
nation, were found guilty, and condemned to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, 

A. D. 1679. Much information was obtained 
as to this infernal confpiracy from the. following 
incident. One Prance having been apprehended on 
fufplcion of being concerned in the murder of Sir 
Edmundbury Godfrey, and being brought before 
the committee of the upper houfe, denied the 
charge with the deepeft imprecations j but Bedloe 
affirming that he was one of the meri he faw in 
Somerfec-gardens with the dead body, he was im- 
mediately conveyed to Newgate, and confined in 
the condemned hole. Being carried before the 
earl of Shaftefbury, he difcovered fome particulars, 
and promifed to make a fuller confeffion if he 
could be allured of obtaining a free pardon. This 
being granted, he was examined before the king 
and council at Whitehall’, where -he cbnfeffed that 
Godfrey was murdered in Somerfet- houfe, by the 
contrivance of Gerald and Kelly, two Irifh priefts, 
Robert Green, cufhion keeper to the, queen’s cha- 
pel, and feveral others. 

In fa£t, Prance depofed upon oath, that himfelf, 
in company with Green, Berry, Hill, and fome' 
others, determining to take off Sir Edmundbury 
Godfrey, who had been remarkably adtive againft 
the papifts followed the' juftice for fome time, till 
he went into ,-tht court pf Somcrfet-ftoufe, where 

they 
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they ftrangled hinl with hi's handkerchief; that 
they then conveyed the body to the houfe of .doc- 
tor Godden, where it lay two nights, and was then 
removed and thrown into a ditch, near Primrofe- 
h ill, after they had thru It hi's own iword through 
it,, that he might be fuppofed to have murdered 

himfelf. Green, Berry, and Hill, were executed _ > 

for the murder,- but pe’rfevered in denying the fail || the council, finding that he had loft ‘the kino-' 0 

confidence, adhered to the oppofition, and fo biaHbd 

the opinion- and judgment of the majority, that 



liament, the king, by the advice of Sir Willi- nil 
Temple, propofed to form a council, into which 
thofe who pofleffed the confidence of the pent r 
might be admitted. Charles hoped that this 
ce rat ion would have brought the commons 

more compliant humour, but he found h i ni ll- If 
miftaken. Shaftefbury though made prefident'of 



into i 



to the laft. 

* ’ It appears from flic joint teftimony of cotempc- 
rary writers^ that the king difcovered feme un- 
wiflingneis for the parliament to take cognizance 
of die fact. Indeed,, there a're fome grounds for 
fuch.an opinion, to be gathered from hisobferving 
in his fpeech to parliament,- that he would fotbear 
offering his ientiments on the matter, left hefliould 
fay too much or too little, and that he would leave 
the difeuflion of it entirely to the legiflature. At 
ieaft fuch were die' jealoulies generally entertained . 
of the nyealures of the court, and the defigns ol the 
catholics, that, Charles, in order to, avert part of 
the florm that threatened him, removed the duke 
of York from his prefence, who retired with his 
wife and daughter to Brufiels, in obedience to a 
written order from- the king- 

But notwithftanding this popular tranfaclion, 
the nation in general, and the parliament in parti- 
cular, were greatly di/gufted at the conduit of the 
king, againft whom they entertained the molt in- 
furmountable prejudices from this additional oir- 
cumftance, , Montague theEngli-fh ambaflador in 
France, having afpired to the office of fecrelary of 
ftate, was greatly incenfed againft Danby for en- 
froducing a rival to fnpplant him, and having 
papers -in his pofleffion lufficient to ruin the earl, 
communicated the molt ftriking to fome leading 
members of the lower houfe, who, exafperated at 
this difeo very, began to prepare new articles of 
impeachment againft him. Tongue,, Oates, Bed- 
toe, and one Everard, a new witnefs, were fum- 
nlohed to the bar of the houfe to be examined 
concerning the. plot. They likewife voted that a 
horrible confpiracy had been contrived and carried 
on for aflaffinating the king, deftroying the protef- 
tant religion, and fubverting the government j the 
peers concurred with them in this vote, and a day 
of falling and humiliation was, petitioned for by both 
houfes. * * ’ 

Charles earneftly. interceded with the the lords- 
for the earl of Danby, who, he laid,, had voted in 
obedience to the orders he had received, but that for 

• j #p i 

their fatisfadtion he would deprive him of his 
employments, and remove him from his prefence. 
But thefe conceffions, in (lead of foothing, rather 
encouraged them to new exertions of their power. 
The commons chofe Edward Seymour for their 
fpeaker, a man whom they knew to be averfe 
to the earl of Danby. The king refilled his ap- 
probation, upon which a prorogation took place,, 
but meeting again in a few days, they chofe Mr. 
Gregory ferjeant at law, of whom- the kins 
approved, and thus ended the difpute. 
affair being- fettled, they brought in a bill, oblig- 
ing Danby to furrender himfelf into the hands 
of juftice by a certain day, on pain of being pro- 
ceeded againft by an adt of attainder. This bill was 
lent down from the lords with fome. amendments ; 
when a dijpute arofe, and conferences were held 
upon the lubjecft. At length the peers acquiefced 

and the Bill pafled, and the earl, ehufing to ap- 
pear rather than fubmit to To rigorous a penalty, 

was committed to the Tower. 

; Alarmed 1 at Ahe refulute meafures of the car- 
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they proceeded to vote, that the duke of York' 
being a Roman catholic and the preemptive heir 
to the crown, was the chief encouragement to the 
defigns and plots of the papifts againft the kj ncr 
and the proteftant religion. It was even fuppofed 
that a bill would be foon introduced for excluding 
him from the throne. In order to prevent this 
meafure, the king concerted fome limitations 
which he imparted to the parliament, the par- 
ticulars of which, were,- that the death of a king-1 
if his lucceffor was a catholic, fliould- not dillolve 
the parliament; that during the whole courfe of 
his reign he fliould not be allowed to- confer eccle- 
fi-aftical benefices or fpiritual offices upon any but 
pious and learned proteitants ; that no member of 
the privy council, or judges, fhould be appointed 
or difplaced but by the authority of parliament ■ 
that all juft ices of the peace fliould be proteftants, 
and that with regard to the militia, no lieutenant 
of a county fliould be deprived of his- office, but by 
order of parliament. - 

Thefe limitations,, though very confiderabie, 
were not fuffic'ient to latisfy the commons, fo that 
relolving to free themfelves effedtnally from ail 
their fears by ftich a ftep, as they were perfuaded 
could alone fecure the religiouis and civil liberties 
of the kingdom. A bill was brought into the 
lower houfe for the total ex'dufion of James duke 
of York and Albany, and earl of Ulfter, from fuc- 
ceeding to the crown of England and Ireland, It 
was further declared, that upon the death or refig- 
nation of the king, the fovereignty of thefe king- 
doms fliould devolve to the perfon next in fuccef- 
fion to the duke ; that all aids of royalty exercifed 
by him fhduld .be not only void, but deemed trea- 
ds liable,, that if he entered any 'of thefe dominions, 
he fliould be accounted guilty of high treafon, -and 
that all who fupportecl his title fliould be puniflied 
as rebels and traitors. This important bill, which 
■ implied baniflhment as well as exclufion, paffed 
the lower houfe by a majority of feventy-niiie 
voices. They then, proceeded to fee on foot a 
fevere enquiry againft thofe members who received 
pen fions from court; and eighteen were difcover- 
ed. The ftandipg army and the guards were deemed 
illegal, and they brought in the bill of Habeas 
Corpus, that great -bulwark of Englifli freedom, 
obliging the judge,- under fevere penalties,. to grant 
a writ at the requeftof every prifoner, diredting the 
jailor to produce him in court,, and certify the caufe 
of his commitment. 

Thefe bills fofalutary to the fubjedt, if not pleaf- 
i ng to the fovereign, having pafled by a great ma- 
jority, the king went to the houfe, of -peers, ahd 
fending for the commons, prorogued the parlia- 
ment from the twenty-feventh of May to the four- 
teenth ofAuguft; and this parliament was after- 
wards diffolved without the advice of council, 
and writs iffued for new eledtions. From this pe- 
riod, Charles, finding all his attempts to oppoie 
defpotifm ineffectual, became penfive and fullen, 
and difcovered a viffble change of temper through- 
out his condudt, . 

' Five 
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Five jefuits and Langhorne, an eminent lawyer 
who managed the affairs of their order., were exe- 
cuted on account of the popifh plot. Langhorne 
objedted to the credit of the informers* Oates and 
his accomplices, but without effect, as they all 
died protefti'ng their innocence with their lateft 
breath* Such were the unconquerable prejudice 
and unrelenting obduracy of the times. 

Sir George Wakeman the queen's phyfician was 
tried. Oates prevaricated greatly in his evidence, 
alledging on his firft examination that he could ad- 
duce no circumftance but by report, and afterwards 
fwearing to matters frivolous and inconfiftenr. 
Wakeman refuted, by his council and evidence, 
the affertions of Oates and others, and was there- 
fore acquitted, as were three benedidtine monks who 
were tried at the fame time. 

The king, about the latter end of Auguft, was 
feized with fo violent a fever, that his phyficians 
apprehended his life to be in imminent danger. 
Alarmed at this indication, Charles with the advice 
of his council, fent a meffenger for the duke of 
York, but fortunately recovered before his arrival. 
James, fearful that the duke of Monmouth, who 
was favoured by the king, and much efteemed by 
the people, might rival him in the fucccffion, 
would not return to the continent, till Monmouth 
was deprived of his commiffion, and ordered to 
quit the kingdom. Having gained this point, he 
returned again to Bruffels, but foon obtained leave 
to refide in Scotland, that he might have an op- 
portunity of conciliating the affedtions of rhofe 
people, and be at hand in cafe of the demife of the 
king his brother j inftead of which he made him- 
felf many enemies without gaining fcarce a Angle 
friend. 

The nation was nowfo addidted to credulity, that 

every neceffitous villain was encouraged to alarm 

them by pretended and fictitious plots. One Dan- 

gerfield a notorious mifcreant, was author of a new 

plot or incident, called, “ the Meal-tub plot,” 

from the place in which fo m e papers regarding it 

were found. It is both difficult and immaterial to 

trace the fource of this affair. It appears, however, 

that under pretence of betraying the conspiracies of 

the prefbyterians, he had been countenanced by 

fome catholics of condition, and had even been 

admitted to the prefence of the king and the duke: 

and that under pretence of revealing new plots, he 

had obtained accefs to Shaftefburv and fome of the 

¥ 

popular leaders. Though no weight could be 
laid on the teftimony of a man of fo infamous a 
character, a great clamour was railed, as if the 
court had, by way of retaliation, intended to load 
the prefbyterians with the guilt of a falfe con- 
fpiracy. 

Theobftinacy of Charles in refuting to. affemble 
the parliament loft him the fupport of his moft 
able and honeft counfellors, Effex refigned his 
treafurer’s ftaff, which was beftowed upon Laurence 
Hyde 5 Lord Ruffe], a nobleman of approved in- 
tegrity, quitted the council board ; Sir William 
Temple retired into the country, and the earl of 
Radnor took the place of Shaftefbury* who was 
jdifmiffed the council for an infult offered to the 
king in his abfence. 

The duke of Monmouth at the inftigation of 
Shaftefbury came over to England without the 
king's permiffion, and made a triumphant progrefs 
through many parts of the kingdom, extremely 
careffed by the people, jnfomuch that a rebellion 
was apprehended. 

The king’s late indifpofition had occafioned .an 
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univerfal alarm, and his reafott as much as the fear 
of feeing his brother afcend the throne, made the 
public regard his death (to adapt the phrale 'of 
Sir William Temple) €C as the end of the world.” 
The male-contents demanded that a parliament 
iliould be called, the court party oppofed to their 
petitions, addreffes full of duty, fltbmiffion, and 
profeffions ofloyaley. The Whigs andTories were 
extremely animated againft each other, and dis- 
played the moft unrelenting fury, malice arid fts 

fentment. * * 

% 

A. D. 1680. Shaftefbury, at the head of the 
oppofition to the court meafures, was reJolved, if 
poffible, to ruin the duke of York, in oppofition 
to whom he fet up the duke of Monmouth. He 
not only conduced -him in the road to popularity, 
but propagated a report that the king had adtually 
been married to Mrs. Walters, the duke's mother. 
The king declared in council againft this rumour, 
and ordered the author of fuch a malicious (lander 
to be minutely fought after. At length he iffued 
a declaration, that he was never married or con- 
trafled to Mrs. Walters, the duke of Monmouth’s 
mother, nor to any other perfon whatfoever but 
queen Catharine. 

His majefty at length fummoned a parliament, 
and in his fpeech, among other eonfideratioris, 
reprefented to them the neceftity of a farther invef- 
tigation of the Popifh-plot, and the condign punifh-- 
ment of criminals as neceflary to the fa fet y of the 
kingdom. 

He informed them that he had concluded fuch 
an alliance with Spain, as he did not doubt would 
be agreeable to them, aflured them he would be 
ready to concur in all reafonable meafures for the 
fecurity of the proteftant religion, and concluded 
with fignifying his earned defire that they would 
cordially unite in profecuting thofe falutary pur- 
pofes. 

But thefe conciliatory expreflions had no weight 
with the commons, who upbraided the court with 
mifapplication of the fupplies granted from time 
to time, inveighed againft the prodigality of the 
king, and at length prefented him an addrefs that 
he -would remove from all public employment, Sir 
George Jefferies, recorder of London, and firft 
judge of Chefter. They then recommended Dr. 
Tongue to the king, for the firft good benefice in 
the gift of the crown that fhould become vacant. 
The lords Ruifel and Capel enumerated the grie- 
vances of the nation, and were feconded by a great 
number of members fome of whom were very 
fevere againft the duke of York, and the lord Ruf- 
fe], in diredt terms, moved for excluding him from 
thefuccefiion. 

The bill now moved for occafioned warm and' 
virulent altercations in the houfe of commons. 
The fpeakers in favour of it were lord Ruifel, Sir 
William Jones, Sir Francis Winnington, Sir Henry 
Capel, Sir William Pulteney, colonel Titus, Treby, 
Hampden, and Montague. It was oppofed by 
Sir Leoline Jenkins, fecretary of ftatej Sir John 
Erneley, chancellor of the exchequer ; Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, Hyde, and Seymour. Tfhe former 
party afferted, that the king, lords, and commons 
of England, had a right to alter any part of the 
conftitution : that the lineal fuccefiion to the crown 
of England had been often fet afide ; that fuch an 
expedient was indifpenfably requifite at a junc- 
ture, when the duke’s zeal for the Romifh faith, 
his concisions with catholic princes, and his ar- 
bitrary difpofition, threatened the revival of po- 
pery, the perfecution of proteftants, together with 
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a dreadful train of miferies inevitably refulting 
therefrom. The latter party argued, that abfolute 
tyranny, or fuceefsful ufurpation alone, had ever 
fet afide the right of lucceffion; that it could never 
•be difpenfed with without introducing the moft 
violent convulfions, unlefs the whole nation con- 
curred in the change; that a legiflature, which 
deviates from a fundamental point of the confti- 
tution, fubverts that very principle of authority 
on which itfelf is. founded ; and that the confe- 
quence of driving the king to extremity ought to 
be well confidered, as it was well known his 
majelly would never give up the right of fuccef- 

fion. 

Thefe arguments, however, had no force, and 
the bill was carried by a great majority. After a 
long debate, however, in the upper houfe, where 
Shafrefbury’s eloquence was eclipfed by that of his 
nephew Hallifax, a zealous partiznn of the court, 
the peers declared againft the bill, and it was ac- 
cordingly thrown out by a majority of thirty- 

three. . 

The lofs of their favourite bill highly ineenfed 

the commons, infomuch that they addieffed the 
king to remove lord Hallifax, and other peers who 
h-ad voted againft it, from hisp>refence and councils 
for ever; revived the impeachment of the five 
catholic lords in the Tower, and determined to 
make the poor old vilcotmt Stafford the firft vidlim. 
Accordingly he was brought from the Tower to 
his trial on the thirteenth of November, and not- 
with'ftanding the ftrength of his defence, the fim- 
plicity of his deportment, and his pathetic p.rotef- 
tations of innocence, he was convicted of treafon 
upon the evidence of Dugdale, Oates, and Tuber- 
yille, who feem to have been the hireling informers 
of :%■. party. He, however, received the fatal ver- 
dict with firmnels and refolution, nor was the ma- 
lice of his greaceft enemies able' to fbake the ftead.y 
pur pole of his foul. He d-ifavowed' on the fcaff- 
fpld the principles for which he was fentenced to 
death, when the populace exclaimed, (C We be- 
i lieye you, my. lord.” The very executioner 
was (truck with fympathy, and could not perform 
his office without helitation, and when he held up 
the head according to cuftom, exclaiming, “ this 

“ is the. head of a traitor,” no clamours of afifent 

«• 

were uttered, pity, remorfe, and aftonifhment had 
taken poffefti on, of every heart, and was vifible in 
every countenance. No more blood was Hied on ac- 
count of this real or fuppoled confpiracy, the cir- 
cumftances of which afford the moft linking proofs 
of the power of prejudice and bigotry,, even over 
the. moft enlightened and liberal minds. 
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his majefty to. prorogue the parliament to any other 
purpofe than in order to the paffing a bill to ex- 
clude the duke of York from the Iucceffion, was a 
traitor to his king and country, a promote/of the 
French intereft, and a penfioner of France. To 
this they added anorher vote, importing, thatwho- 
ever Ihould advance any money on thole branches 
of the king’s revenue arifing from cultoms, excife 
or hearth money, fhould be deemed an enemy to 

the parliament, and be amenable to the bar of that 
houfe. 

Thefe motions were no fooner carried, than tlu • 
attendance was required in the houle of peer’ 1 

where the king immediately prorogued the p- lr ]j ^ 

ment, and at the fame time ordered writs to bl 

i filled, for calling another to meet at Oxford on tlT 
twenty-firft of March. e 

The meeting of this parliament had more the 
refemblance of former times than the peaceable 
appearance of mere alfemblies. Each party came 
armed and attended by their friends and adherents 
as if confident of an immediate rupture. J he 
members for London were furronnded by a nume- 
rous band of horfemen, diftinguilhed by’knots and 
ribbons, inferibed “ No popery, no flavery.” 
The king complained of the intolerable proceed- 
ings of the Lift houfe of commons, and plainly 
told them, that as he never intended to exercife ar- 
bitrary power over others, fo he would not fuffer it 
to be exercifed over hi mill ft He hoped the bad’ 
conlequences of former animofities would dif- 
pofe them to more moderation, and induce them 
cooly to deliberate on meafures neceffary to be 
purfiied in the prefent fituation of affairs. He 
expreffed 'an anxious defire of obviating all rea. 
fonable fears arifing from the poffibility of a po- 
pilli fucceflor ; and added, that he was willing to 
agree to any fcheme for placing the power of ’go- 
verning in proteftant hands, during the life of any 
king profelfing popeiy. 

But neither the menaces,/ nor foothing of the 
king, had the leaft effieft on the commons, who e- 
ledled the fame fpeaker, and adopted the fame mea- 
fures. Being determined to enquire further into' 
the pop! Hi plot and the bill of exclufion, one of 
his majefty’s minifters propofed that the duke of. 
York fhould be banifhed, during life, to the dis- 
tance of five hundred miles from any part of the 
Britllh dominions; that the government fhould be 
veiled in a regent; that this office fhould be con- 
ferred upon the princefs of Orange, and in cafe of 
her death, devolve to her filter Anne ;. that Ihould 
the duke of York have a fon, educated in the pro- 
teftant religion, the faid regent Ihould aft during 
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Not content with th tit marks of feverity, the his minority; that though the kingdom fhould be 
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commons voted’ that a bill Ihould be brought in 
for banifhing the moft conftderable papiftsfrom the 
kingdom, alledging, that while the .catholics- re- 
tained. any hopes of feeing the duke of York afeend 
the throne, the proteftant religion, and. the lives 
and liberties of the people, would be in imminent 
danger. 

.AID. 1 6 8 x . The flexible character of Charles 
and his continual exigencies, arifing from an un- 
reft rained prodigality, haying inftigated, the par- 
liament to iuch. violent meafures as he could not 
but confider as a direft attack upon hi.s dignity 
and prerogative, he determined to put a fjfecdy 
end to their feffion. But . the commons being 
apprized of this refolution, met early, in the day, 

t rt, . . ... 1? . at his majefty .would 

come to the houfe in order to prorogue the par- 
liament, and palled a vote,, that whoever advifed 
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governed in the name of James II. that no man 
fhould take arms for him, or by virtue of his com- 
million, on pain of capital pun liftmen t, and that 
thofe Ihould incur the fame penalty, who Ihould af- 
firm, that the Ample title of king takes away aft 
defeats mentioned in this aft, or in any degree 
eludes the obligation of it ; that all officers, civil 
and military, Ihould bind themfelves by oath to 
the obfervance of this ftatute ; that afts of the 
fame nature Ihould pafs in the parliaments of Scot-- 
land and Ireland; that if the duke of York fhould 
enter either of the three kingdoms, he fhould be. 



if/o faffio 



voIvg co the regent 






that all papilla of any con- 

fideration Ihould be banillaed by name, and their - 

children educated-in the proteftant religion. . 

But even thefe expedients, which were almolh 

equal to an exclufion, did not appear to the com- 
mons. 
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mons as a fufficicnt barrier againft the introduction 
of popery as the eftablifhed religion of the realm; 
fothat they refumed the confideration of their fa- 
vourite bill, and had actually ordered it to be read 
a fecond time, when Charles, leizing the opportu- 
nity, diffolved the parliament before they were ap- 
prized of his defign. He forthwith retired to 
Windfor, whence he next day repaired to London, 
where he publifhed a declaration, containing his 
reafans for diflblving the two laft parliaments. 
T he king had no fooner taken this expedient, than 
addreffes were brought him from all parts of the 
kingdom, containing the warm eft expreffions of 
loyalty, applauding the king's conduft in diflbl- 
ving the parliament, and inveighing againft the 
commons for encouraging fedition. 

In this inftance the conduit of the king admits 
of vindication, though he did not ufe this fuccefs 
with prudence and moderation ; for, not properly 
diftinguifhing between the lawlefs attempts of a 
difeontented faftion, and the noble efforts of a pa- 
triotic fpirit to withftand the encroachments of the 
crown, and aflert the privileges of the fubjeft, he 
determined to govern in future without the affift- 
anceof parliament, and became not only defpotic, 
but even cruel. He immediately gratified with 
places or penfions all thofe who had occafionally 
appeared in, or afted for the intereft of the court, 
and in order to convince the world of the fupe* 
riority be had acquired, committed Shaftdbury to 
the Tower, and imprifoned, at the fame time, fe- 
veral perfons of inferior rank, who had dillinguifhed 
themfelves as leaders in that party. But the chief 
objeft of his refen tment was the earl of Shaftef* 
bury, to profecute whom no fums werefpared, nor 
no expedient left untried. 



parent of his people, openly efpoufed a faftion; 
The city of London had hitherto preferved its in- 
dependence, and the whig intereft ftill preponde- 
rated there. But the king found means to attach 
to his intereft Sir John Moor, then lord mayors and 
he named two perfons for fheriffs, whom he knew 
would be dupes to the miniltry ; a perfon devoted 
to the king's will was alio fecured to fucceed 
Moor as lord mayor. 

Thefe feveral circumftaftces fo alarmed the earl 
of Shaftefbury, that he confulted his fafety by fly- 
ing into Holland, though he had before urged in 
parliament the ruin of that country in thole re- 
markable words, cc Delenda eft Carthago/' But 
he died in a fhort time after his arrival in that coun- 
try* 

A. D. 1683. The authority of the crown now 
encrealed moft rapidly. The king violated the pri- 
vileges of the city of London, and gave a ftab to 
the conftitution, by i fluing a writ of quo warranto,” 
that is, an enquiry into the validity of its charter, 
which it was pretended the corporation had for- 
feited in two inftances. The firft was, their im- 
pofinga toll in order to defray the expences of re- 
building their markets; the other, the prefen ting 
an addrefs to the king, containing a fcandalous re- 
flection upon his majefty and his adminiftration; 
The caulewas tried in the court of king's bench,- 
and the council for the city proved, that all cor- 
porations had a power to make bye laws ; that 
fubjefts had a right to petition the king; that the 
reflection in the addrefs was not levelled at the 
king, but his evil counfellcrs who had advifed 
him to prorogue the parliament; and infrfted, ihat 
if the magiftrates had committed any fault they 
were punifliable as individuals ; but their conduft 



His trial was accordingly fixed, but he fortu- could be no reafon for annihilating the body cor- 



nately efcaped by the grand jury’s not finding the 
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bill againft him. 



Writers are far from agreeing 



with regard to the validity of the charges exhibited 
againft the earl, which were nothing lefs than a 
defign to feize the king at Oxford, and compel him 
to fubrnit to the demands of parliament. The 
event, however, was celebrated with every demon - 
ftration of joy. 

In Scotland the exercife of - arbitrary power 
eaufed real evils, capable almoft of driving the 
nation into rebellion. The parliament, being en- 
tirely at the devotion of the duke York, paffed an 
aft, acknnowledging that the crown of Scotland 



porate. 

But notwithflanding thefe conclufive arguments,- 
the court gave judgment againft the city, whofe li- 
berties were declared to beforfeited, and their charter 
at the king’s difpofal. The citizens were amazed 
and difmayed at this tranfaftion, and a common 
council being affembled, the majority agreed to 
a tame fubmiflion, before the lcntence fhould be 
recorded. A petition was accordingly prefen ted 
to that effeft, and. the king offered to reftore the 



that 



no 



charter on the following conditions ; that no 
mayor or officer of the commonalty fhould exer- 
cife his authority, until his election fhould be con- 



had, by an inherent right, by the nature of the firmed under the king’s fign manual; that if his 



monarchy, and the fundamental laws of the king- 
dom, always defeended to the heir of blood, and 
that the fucceffion could not be altered by any law 
or confideration whatloever. They alfo palled an 
aft for impofing on perfons in office a tefl oath, ac- 
knowledging the king's lupremacy, renouncing 
the covenant, and efpoufing the doftrine ofpaffive 
obedience. The form of this ftatute was lb ill 
conceived and fo ill digefted, that the earl of Ar- 
gyll, a nobleman of unfullied honour, refufed to 
take the oath without an explanation, for which 
he was fentenced to lofe his head; but he eluded 
the punifhment by efcapirg out of Edinburgh 
faftle, and retiring to Holland. The king hav- 
? n g thus conquered all oppofition, the duke re- 
paired to London, and acquired fuch an influence 
over his brother, • that he was, in elf eft, king of 
England, Scotland and Ireland. 

A. D. 1682. The mutual animofity which had 
Hng fubftfted between the' two parties was in- 
fiamecl into rage and rancour, and the king, who 
ough-t toTvave-condufted himfclf as the common 



I majefty fho.uld difapprove of their choice of a 
mayor and fheriffs, they fhould proceed to a new 
election, and provided the fecond- fhould be dis- 
agreeable, to the king, he fhould appoint perfons of 
his own nomination *, that the mayor and court of 
aldermen fhould be empowered to diveft any aider- 
man of his office, by the king's permiffidn ;• that 
fhould any alderman, after his ekftion, be deemed 
incapable by the court of aldermen, the ward 
fhould be obliged to chufe another ; and fhould he 
be difapproved by the court, a third fhould be 
elefted by the court itfelf ; and that the juftices 
of the peace in London fhould aft only by virtue 
of the king's commiffion. To thefe rigorous 
terms the common council fubmitted, by a ma- 
jority of eighteen voices. The fate of the city 
of London alarmed many other corporations, who, 
delivering up their charters to the kinm were 



king, were 



obligedtopay large fums for the redemption of them 1 . 

This was truly the triumph of ddpotifm. The 
Englifh could not now be faid to be thofe bold and 
refolute people, who had fo often made an arbitrary 

monarch 
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monarch tremble on the throne* in defence of their 
ancient rights and privileges. They feem to have 
dwindled into daftardly (laves* who bowed the 
neck to the yoke of oppreffion, and offered the in- 
cenfe of adulation to thofe who trampled on their 

deareft rights-. 

Shaftefbu-ry had before formed the fcheme for 
an infurreftion 5 but in order to conduft the de- 
fignwith more prudence and fecrecy, a council of 
fix perfons was ettablifhed,. confiding of the duke 
of Monmouth, the earl of Effex, the lords Ruf- 
fel and Howard* Algernon Sidney, and John 
Hampden, grand fon to the famous patriot who 
oppofed the tax of fhip money in the reign of 
Charles I. Theft correfponded with Argyle and 
the malecontents of Scotland, and ftill deter- 
mined to profeeute the fcheme of infurreftion, 
though they were influenced by very different mo- 
tives. Sidney was a republican ; Howard fought 
the gratification of his own ambition; Efiex in- 
clined to the principles of Sidney; Ruffel and 
Hampden, attached to the conftitution, were forex- 
eluding the duke of York and remedying all 
grievances, while Monmouth afpired to the crown. 

During theft tranfaftions* an inferior order of 
conspirators abetted by colonels Rumfey and Wal- 
cot, entered into a confpiracy to affaffinate the king 
in his way from Newmarket. Rumbald, one of their 
number, pofTeffed a farm on that road, called the 
Rye-houfe, whence the confpiracy was denomi- 
nated the Rye-houfe plot. They agreed to flop 
the king's coach, by overturning a cart in the 
highway at this place, and to (hoot him from the 
hedges- It was likewife determined, that his 
guards fhould be engaged by .forty horfe under 
Walcot, While Rumfey Ihould perpetrate the af- 
faflination. In the mid It of their deliberations, 
the palace in which the king refidtd at Newmarket 
taking tire, he quitted the- 1 lace ft oner than he in- 
tended, fo that their intentions of deftroying him 
on his return to London were fruftrated. 

The plot was at length revealed by one Keeling, 
in order to fee u re a pardon for himfelf. Rumfey, 
and Weft, a lawyer, no fooner underllood that this 
man had informed againft them* than they agreed 
to fave their lives by turning king’s evidences, and 
lurrendered tbemfelves accordingly. Warrants 
wer£ now iffued againft the chiefs of the confpi- 
racy. Monmouth concealed himfelf, the lords 
RuiTel, Grey and Howard were arrefted. The I-aft, 
a man diverted of every principle of honour, pur- 
chafed his pardon by betraying his accomplices. 
On his depofition, they fefeed the earl of Effex, 
the famous Algernon Sidney, together with Hamp- 
den, a name revered for the facied (lamp of li- 
berty. Three criminals of lower rank were firft 



threw herfelf at the king’s feet, in a flood of tears 
and pleaded the merit of her father in behalf of her 
hufband. But Charles was inexorable;, he dreaded 

the principles and popularity of lord Ruffel, who 
had denied that the king had authority to remit 
the barbarous part of the fentence againft lord 
Stafford, and oppofed him in fuch a manner in the 
late parliaments* as to incut* the king’s moftinvete 
rate hatred. 

Lord Cavendifh* the intimate friend of Ruffe) 

offered to- effect his efcape by exchanging apparel 
with him, and remaining a prifoner in M s room 
the duke of Monmouth fent a meffage to him* 
importing, that he would Surrender himfelf, if he 
thought that ftep would contribute to his fafetv 
But Ruffel nobly declined thefe generous offers 
and refigned himfelf to his. fate with admirable 
fortitude. His. lady,, that he might not beihocked 
in his laft moments, fummoneci aftonifhing refolu- 



executed. It appeared difficult to bring the charge 
home to the lords, as, according to the ftatute of 
Mary* the two principal kinds of treafon com- 



tion, and parted from him without fheddinga tear 

Now, laid he,, the bitternefs of death is paft,’’ 
and afterwards behaved with the utmoft ferenity. 
Immediately before lie was conveyed to the fcaffold* 

which was erefted in. Lincoln’s-Inn-Fiejds, he 

wound tip his watch, faying with a fmile. ct Now 
“ I have done with time, and mult henceforth. 
cc think of eternity,,” and died without betraying 
the leaft weakneft, 

Algernon Sidney, fi m to the earl of Leicefler* 
was. next brought to trial. His great genius, un- 
daunted courage* and ardent paifion for liberty, 
hacl occafoned his afting a diftinguMhed part 
among the republicans.. He had oppofed the 
reftoratiori of the monarchy with as much warmth 
as the ufurpation of Cromwell. The only witnefs 
who depofed againft him was the treacherous How- 
ard, but as the law required two witnefies, the 
council had recourfe to a ftrange expedient to fup- 
ply this, defeat. This produced iome difeourfes 
upon government found among his papers, and 
affirmed,, that thefe were equivalent to another 
evidence. They were written in defence of liberty* 
maintaining the original contrail upon which go- 
vernment was founded, and from which all power 
was derived ; the lawfulnefs of refilling tyrannical 
and oppreflive meafures, and the maxim of prefer- 
ring a republic to the government of an indivi- 
dual.. There was no. proof that the papers were 
his hand writing, or that he had ever (hewn them 
to any perfon* nor did they contain any thing trea- 
fonalole ; and in his. defence he infilled, that the 
law ftriftly required two. living wimeffes to iup- 
port a charge of treafon* All the .arguments, 
though urged by the prifoner with great force ol* 
reafoning, had no influence the violent and in- 
human Jefferies was now chief juftice, and by his 



direction, a partial jury was prevailed on to give a 
verdift againft Sidney*who was convifted, and being 
condemned, gloried in dying for the caufe ia 

paffing and intending the king’s death, and the ac- || which he had been' engaged from his earheft 

tual levying war againft him muft be proved by the 
concurring teftimony of two witneffes* to feme 
overt aft tending to thofe purpofes. However, 
through the refinement of the lawyers, Ruffel, the 
idol of the people, was condemned. Too honeft 
a man to. deny that he was engaged in the fcheme of 
an infurreftion, he only Infilled that , he had enter- 
tained no defign againft the life of the king. Se- 
veral applications were made for his pardon. His 
father, the old earl of Bedford, offered to purchafe 
his pardon of the dutchefs of Fortfmouth, with 
the fum of one hundred thoufand pounds; Ruf- 
fel s lady, daughter of the earl of Southampton, 

a 



youth. ^ , 

Several more of the confpirators were executed 
and others heavily fined. Hampden* againft wlwHtt 
Howard was the idle evidence, was indii e< 
for a mifdetncanor, and caft for forty thou an 
pounds. Sir Thomas Armftrong had been out- 
awed for the confpiracy, and fled to Hollar 1 > 
where he was berrayed into- the hands of Chudlerg b 
the Engl i (h minifter, wko fent him over to ng 
land. He demanded a fair trial, to which e v 
entitled by the ftatute* as the time preferred m 
his furrendering himfelf was not yet e V 
Jefferies declared he was not entitled to the t* ^ 
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. of the ftatute, becaufe He did not furrender volun- 
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tarily 5 he infulted him from the benchj and con- 
demned him to die the death of a traitor, which 
he bore with the refolution and Ipiritof a man. 

The earl of Effex was found dead in prifon, 
with his throat cut. , A report had been fpread 
that he had been murdered by order of the king 
and his brother: itappeared, however, certain, that 
he had been guilty of filicide. We are told indeed 
by Dr. Burnet, the earl had occafiohally vindicated 
that criminal practice. . . 

On the fir ft dilcovery of the confpiracy* Mon- 
mouth had abfconded, nor could the court gain 
any intelligence of him. He correfponded with 
the earl of Argyle, through whofe means he hoped 
to be joined by the covenanters in Scotland, who 
■were fo eh (laved by the government, that any ha- 
zard was preferable to that fervility under which 
they groaned. Argyle, who then refided in Hol- 
land, undertook to fupply the covenanters with 
arms, if the duke of Monmouth would remit eight 
thoufand pounds for that purpofe. Bailie of Jer- 
vifwood, a man of talents and integrity, conducted 
this affair, and was apprehended among the perfons 
concerned in the confpiracy. As the miniftry 
could find no evidence againft him, they infilled 
upon his purging himfelf by oath, of all fufpicion 
of having been concerned in the Rye-houfe plot, 
othetwife they would hold him guilty. To this 
he objected as inhuman and tyrannical, and refufed 
to anfwer their queftions Upon oath, whereon 
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wards ordered him to. quit the kingdom. - He 
withdrew into Holland, where he was cordially 
received by the prince of Orange, and afterwards 
correfponded with his father ; but the duke of York 
was never acquainted with the fecrets' of the corref- 
pondericei ... 

A • * 1 ' 

: A. D. 16C4.’ . But the king, amidftthe pleafin** 
hopes and expectations. which were now prefente " 
to his view, was in reality neither happy nor fatif- 
fied. Perhaps the violent and imprudent councils 

of his brother were . the principal fource of his 
difquietude, as indeed may be gathered from this 
ftriking addrefs to him, on his urging the purfuit 
of vehement meafures, cc Brother, I am too old ro 
c< g° again on my travels, you may, if you pleafe.” 

A. D. 1685. It is fuppofed he was deliberating 
on fending him away, and rendering his govern- 
ment more conformable to the genius arid confti- 
tution of the nation. But whatever may have been 
his defignsthey were prevented by his death, which 
happened oh the fixth day of February, in the 
fifty-fifth year of his age, and twenty-fifth of his 
reign, and was occafioned by a kind of apoplec- 
tic fit, after which helanguifhed only a few days. 

Previous 1 6 his difiolution he received the 
eucharift, and paffed through the other ceremonies 
according to the rites of the Romifh chilrcb, 
though, if a judgment may be formed from his 
life, he feems to have been both in principle add 
conduct ah abfolute deift. 

# 

As exhaulted characters are held tip to public 



he was committed to prifon* and amerfed in the fum view in the moft eminent light, their vices as well 



of fix thoufand pounds. 

But fuch was the rancour of their minds, that, 
at the inftigation of the duke of York, they em- 
ployed the moft unjuft and fcandaloUs means to 
gratify their revenge. At length the earl of T ar- 
ras, who had likewife been imprifoned on account 
of the confpiracy, and Murray of Philliphaugh, 
were induced, by threats, to fvvear that Bailie had 
tampered with them to raife a rebellion, by 
which this unhappy man was convicted of treafon $ 
and as he was already reduced to the brink of the 
grave, by hard ufage and dillemper, the judge, 
fearing that death would difappoint the duke’s in- 
human defires, ordered him to be executed imme- 
diately after condemnation ; and he bore his in- 
human fentence with all the fortitude of confcious 
virtue. 

Charles, having .acquired fome popularity, was 
defirous of encreafing it, and, confcious that the 
dread of popery was the moft predominant pafiion 
in the minds of the people, he judged it proper 
to marry his neice the lady Anne to prince George, 
brother to the king of Denmark, and a proteftant. 
In order to leflen the power of the duke of York, 
which was now become exorbitant, the . earl of 
Hallifax, having difeovered the place of Mon- 
mouth’s retreat, prevailed upon him to fend two 
fubmiflive letters to the king, which awakened the 
paternal afleCtion of Charles, who permitted him 
to appear at court, endeavoured to reconcile him 
to the duke of York, and fummoned an extraordi- 
nary council, to acquaint the members of Mon- 
mouth’s fincere penitence. 

But the duke in a few days repented of the ftep 
he had taken, and finding that he was intirely dis- 
graced with his party, as his confeffkm was now 
made public, he refolved at all events to retrieve his 
character, and entreated the king to return him the 
paper. Charles, provoked at this duplicity of be- 
haviour, banifhed him' from his pfefence^ and after- 
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as virtues are cohfequently rendered thereby more 
cqnfpicuous and glaring. , In deferibing the cha- 
racter of king Charles II. moft writers have been 
guided by their refpe&ive religions and political 
principles, and have therefore as a man repre- 
fented him accordingly. Indolence and the love 
of pleafure feem to have been his ruling paffions, 
and diverted his mind from nobler and more worthy 
purfuits. He was not dellitute of knowledge in 
{peculation, though he evinced very little in prac- 
tice i hence arofe that pointed cenfure, “ that he 
never faid a foolifli thing, nor ever did a wife 
cc one.” That he poflefTed that prejudice in favour 
of defpotifm, which Teemed to have been con- 
genial with his race, is evident from his general 
fyflem of government, though the dread of po- 
pular re Tenement frequently catifed him to relax 
in his efforts to eftablifh arbitrary power. 

In private life he .was affable, witty, 
convivial, and admirably adapted to eiijoy the 
hours as they paffed. But as in the choice and 
purfuit of his pleafures, he was neither governed 
by reafon nor confined by moderation, he became 
enflaved by his paffions, and frequently derogated 
from the man as well as the prince-. 

Remarkable Occurrences during the reign of 

Charles II. 

A. D. 

1660 General poll -office in London firil opened for all parts of 

the. world. 

Perukes firil worn in England. 

1662 A tax of two pehce per annum on every fire -place or 

hearth throughout England. 

1663 Fire-engines to raife water invented. 

News papers frit printed in England. 

1665 The royal Gazette firft publiihed at Oxford (the court 

being then kept in ihat city) on November 7. On 
the removal of the court to London the title was 
changed to the London Gazette, which has ever 
fince been publifhed twice a week, namely, Tuefdays 
and Saturdays, 

Signals at fea fir it ufed by the Ehglifh. 
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1670 

16/6 

1680 

1683 



Tea fir ft brought into England by lord Offoiy from Hol- 
land, and bang admired by per fo ns of rank, it was 
imponed from thence, and generally fold for fixty 
/hillings a pound, till our Eaft India Company took 
up the trade. 

Muflins from India firft worn in England. 

Callico-printing invented and firft pradli fed in England, 

Votes of the houfe of commons firft publilhed. 

Buckles firft invented and worn in England. 

Penny-pod office inftituted. 
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The reign of Charles II. is celebrated f or 
the ftouriffiing ft ate of the Belles letters in crenera! 
and many eminent philofophers, poetsf Itatef- 
men, and divines, amongft whom were Newton" 
Boyle, Butler, Dryden, Otway, Stillingfleet, Lloyd’ 

and Tillotfon, names which will be perpetuated to 
the lateftpofterity. 
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Acceffion of James II. Proclamation for all people in office to hold their refpeliihe 
to the kin?. Punilbment of Oates. Rehellion and death of the duke of Mom: 



difpenfcd 



the popiff religion. Cruelties of Kirk and his clan . . The teft all difpenfcd with. Trial of l> 
MJhops. Policy of the prince of Orange. His fecret preparations. James rejefis the offer of the Fr - ; b 
king. The prince of Orange fails from Helvoet-fluice with a powerful armament. Arrives in Tort - . 
Avows his intentions. Multitudes flack to his fiandard. Forlorn fit nation of the king. His abdication 

of the throne and retirement to France. 

AlfAH E love, of novelty h a very prevalent paf- II four hundred thoufand pounds, and then ad- 



don with mankind in general, and perhaps journed. 



of 



ith. Trial of l> 

<e offer of the Fn >■ h 

Arrives in Tort . 
■ttg. His abdicstica 



it is the molt cogent reafon that can poffibly be 
fuggefted, for that almoft univerfal approbation 
■with which potentates afeend the thrones of their 



Monmouth, it is faid, would willingly have de- 
layed making any attempts for the prefent, but 
fuch was the impatience of his followers, and fuch 



This, if we may rely on the record the ardour of the duke of Argyle, who fet out 



progenitors. 1 ms, it we may reiy on tne record 
of hiftorians, was the cafe refpebting the acceffion 



from Scotland a few days before him, that all his 



of James II. though the torrent of popular odium objections were over-ruled, and this unfortunate 
ran fo ftrongly againft him during the greater part nobleman was precipitated into deftrudtion. 



of the late reign, and at the demife of the late king 
hisbrother. No fooner had Charles paid the debt 
of nature than James was proclaimed, amidft the 
univerfal acclamations of the people. 

A proclamation was immediately publilhed, 
by which all thofe who held offices under the late 
king were continued in their refpeftive polls ; the 

popularity of which ftep in a new fovereign needs 
no comment. Rochefter was lord high treafurer, 
his brother Clarendon keeper of the privy feal, and 
Hallifax prefident of the council. James and his 
queen were crowned on the twenty- third day of 
April, when the populace obferved, that the royal 
diadem was too large for his head, and fhook from 
, fide to fide, a circumftance from which they de- 
duced a bad omen. 

A little before the meeting of the parliament, 
Oates was tried in the court of king’s bench, upon 
two indictments of perjury, and convicted on the 



evidence of above twenty witneffes. He was fen - 
tenced to pay a fine of two thoufand marks, to be 
publickly wipped twice in three days, to Hand in 
the pillory once every year, and be imprifoned for 
life. He bore his fate with great refolution, pro- 
tefting his innocence in the molt folemn manner: 
he was cheri Hied and fupported by a numerous 
party, and in the following reign was rewarded 
with a penfion of four hundred pounds, and his 

liberty. 

The duke of Monmouth, ever dear to thepeople, 
undertook to dethrone his uncle, at the very time 
when his throne appeared the molt firmly efta- 
blilhed. Intelligence, however, being received 
of the clefign, the parliament prefented an addrels 
to the king,' alluring him of their zeal and afiiftance 
in quelling this rebellion, granted him a fubfidy of 

1 



On his firil landing he publifhed a kind of ma- 
nifdto, accufing the duke of York as the author 
of the fire of London, the French alliance, the 
two Dutch wars, the murder of Godfrey, the af- 
faffination of Efiex, the diflolution of parliaments, 
the fubordination of juries, and the mod flagrant 
aCts of tyranny and oppreffion, and invited the 
people to join him in his endeavours u. redrefs the 
grievances of the nation. 

But thefe declarations produced very little effeft 
in his favour, fo that his army confided chiefly of a 
rude undifciplined rabble, With thefe he marched 
from Lyme to Taunton, where his army' through 
confiderable reinforcements amounting to about 
fix thoufand men, he aflluned the title of king and 
was proclaimed in form. He then marched to 
Bridgewater, where he was likewife well received, 
and from thence advanced to the neighbourhood 
of Briftol. the inhabitants of which were deterred 



He was fen- from joining him by the prefence of the duke of 

narks, to be Beaufort, their governor, or they would probably 



have declared in his favour. 

In confequence of thefe proceedings of the duke 
of Monmouth, James ordered fix regiments or Bri- 
tifh troops to be called over from Holland, the 
army was greatly augmented, and regular troops 
to the amount of three thoufand men were dif- 
patched under the command of Fever/ham ana 
Churchill, in order to check the progrefs or the 
rebels. Monmouth, fenfible of the temerity of his 
projeft, and that he muft either conquer or penin 3 
let forward to meet the king’s forces hoping to 

meet them unprepared for an attack. , 

But the royalifts being drawn up in exce en 

order at Seclglcy-moor, near Bridgewater, the a 

tie began at day break* and after a conceit or t 
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hours, the rebels fled, and were purfued with great 

flaughter. Monmouth retired from the field of 
battle with about fifcv horfe ; but thefe being foon 
difperfed, he rode towards Dorfetflfire, until his 
horfe could carry him no farther. He then alight- 
ed, and exchanging drefs with a fhepherd, fled on 
foot, attended by a German count, who had ac- 
companied him from Holland. Being quite fpeht 
with hunger and fatigue, they laid down in a ditch, 
and covered themfelves with fern. The fhepherd 
being found in his cloaths, was brought to lord 
Lumley, who difcovered the duke in his hiding 
place, from whence he was conduced to London 
and lodged ia the Tower. 

On his arrival he wrote to the king Humbly im- 
ploring his pardon, and James finding fuch im- 
preflions of defpondency oh the unhappy prifoner, 
ordered him into his prefence, in hopes of draw- 
ing from him a difcovery of his confederates; but 
Monmouth, however defiroiis of life, would not 
condefcend to purchale it by an adtion attended 
with fo much infamy. Finding all liis intreaties 
vain, he affumed courage from defpair, and pre- 
paired for death, with a fpirit becoming his rank 
and chara&er. This favourite of the people was 
condufted to the fcaffold amidft the tears and 
lamentations of the fpedlators. When he laid his 
head on the block, and made the fignal, the exe- 
cutioner ftruck tl ree times inefleftually, and then 
threw down the ax ; but the fheriff compelled him 
to refume the work, which, with three other ftrokes, 
he finifhed. 

Thus fell James duke of Monmouth, whofe 
character in many refpedts was truly amiable. He 
was brave, generous, and fin cere, but too open 
to flattery and too warmly addicted to pleafure. 
At length his ambition prompted him to meafures, 
which in the end coil him his life. 

But the vidtory obtained by the royalifts on this 
occafion was fullied by the cruelty of their officers. 
The earl of .Feverfham ordered twenty of the rebels 
to be hanged immediately after the addon, Nineteen 
were put to death in the fame manner at Bridge- 
water, by colonel Kirke, an inhuman wretch, who 
had ferved at Tangier. He continued to execute 
others occafionally for his diverfton, with llich 
circumftances of wanton barbarity, as are fhocking 
to human nature : indeed, he carried his cruelty to 
fuch a favage excefs, as to make a fport of the ex- 
ecutions of his victims. One execution was at- 
tended with fuch circumftances of perfidy, as well 
as barbarity, that its equal cannot, perhaps, be 
found in the hiftory of any other country. A young 
maid, frantic with grief, repaired to the colonel, 
to implore pardon for her brother. She threw her- 
felf at his feet, armed with all the charms that 
beauty and innocence, bathed in tears, could pof- 
fibly bellow. Fired with lull, rather than foftened 
by love and clemency, he promiled to grant her 
requeft, provided file, on her part, would conde- 
fcend to fatisfy his de fires, 
fevere between virtue and her affection for her bro- 
ther. The latter at laft prevailed, and flie fubmit- 
ted to the conditions ; but after paffing the night 
with this inhuman ruffian, he fihewed her next 



The ftruggle was 



morning, from the window of the apartment, the 
darling objedl for whom fine had facrificed her 
virtue, hanging on the fign-poft of an inn, which 
was oppofite to the houfe where he refided. The 
Ihock was too great for human nature: rage, del- 
pair, and indignation, took at once pofleffion of her 
mind, and deprived her for ever of her fenfes. 

Jefferies; the chief juftice 2l full more inhuman, 



co 



becaufe his profeffion ought to have rendered him 

now proceeded to feenes of deftruc- 
tion with more than brutal iatisfaftion. At Dor- 
c heller he ordered no lels than eighty perfons to 
be executed immediately after conviction. He 
profecuted the fame work of carnage at Exeter and 
launton. Two hundred and fifty perfons are faid 
to have been facrificed, in this circuit, under 
lour of juftice. Jefferies himfelfmade it his boafl:, 
that^ he had hanged more men than all the judges 
in England, fi nee the time of William the con- 
queror. Fie no fboner returned from his circuit:, 
which the king was wont to term his campaign, 
than he was created a peer, and in a finer t time 
advanced to the dignity of chancellor* a circum- 
Hance that gives us a fufficient idea of the difbofi- 
tion of James, and accounts, in fome meafure, for 
the fhortnefs of his reign. . . 

The bigotted attachment of James to the popifh 
religion appeared in the rnoft glaring colours, 
and fuch were the inftances of his cruelties and 
defpotihuj that the Spanilh ambaffador Ronquillo, 
confidering the tranquillity of England its very 
neceffary for the iupport of Spain, took the li- 
berty to retnonftrate on the fubjedt, and advifed 
the king not to follow too implicitly, the danger- 
ous councils of his priefts. cc What! faid James, 
cc is not the king of Spain wont to confult with 

his confeffors ?” c<r Yes, replied the ambaffador, 
(C and that is the very reafon why our affairs are fo 
fC unprolperous.” However, at all events, James 
refolved to proceed in his enterprize* previous 
to which he thought it neceffary to render him- 
lelf abfoiute, and then he fhould be able to employ 

the mod effectual means to obtain the much delired 
end. 

To carry the point in Ireland, the duke of Or- 
mond was turned out of his poll of lord-lieutenant, 
and though the primate and lord Garnard, pro- 
teilants, Hill enjoyed the office of juftices* the 
whole power was veiled in the hands of Talbot 
the genera], (foon after advanced to the earldom of 
Tyrconnel) a man who, from the bigotry of his 
prejudices, was aduated with the molt furious 
zeal for the catholic caufe, which he foon evinced, 
by placing catholics in the feveral offices, in the 
room of proteftants whom he turned out. 

Clarendon, who was appointed to fucceed the 
duke of Ormond in the viceroyfhip, foon perceived 
the declenfion of his influence, as he was too honeft 
a man to conciliate the favour of his fovereign by 
changing his religion ; in fadt, he pofTeffed at 
length but the fhadow of authority, of which he 
was foon deprived, on the appointment of Tyrcon- 
nel, a fit tool for the accomplifhment of his m af- 
ter’s defigns. 

Partiality for the catholics appeared in every 
department of church and dlate. Tyranny and 
oppreffion were exercifed in every quarter of that 
kingdom, infomuch that a renewal of the ancient 
maffacre was dreaded, and many, alarmed at the 
imminent dangers to which they were expofed, 
abandoned the kingdom. The more candid and 
fenfible part of the catholics themfelves were 
diflatisfied with thefe violent meafures, and could 
eafily forefee the conferences. Influenced by the 
advice of the queen and his confeffor, Peters, 
ajelliit, (whom le made a privy councellor) James 
paid no regard to the opinions of his fubjedts. 

A. D. 1686. The arbitrary meafures of the 
king ftruck the whole nation with terror, and the 
proteftants were alarmed more than ever with the 
apprehenfions of the. eftablifhment of popery. To 

add 
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add to their fears, James erefited a new eccleli- 
aftical commifllon court, compofed of feven mem- 
bers, fecular as well as clerical; among the for- 
mer were lord chancellor Jefferies, and the earls of 
Rochefter and Sunderland. He alio fent a cir- 
cular letter to the bifhops, ordering them to pro- 
hibit their inferior clergy from preaching upon 
points ofcontroverfy. But the injunction was very 
little regarded by the proteftant divines, who ex- 
pofed the abfurdities and cruelties of the catholic 
communion with luch learning, energy, and can- 
dour, as operated powerfully on the conviction of 
the public, and redounded to their immortal ho- 
nour. On this occafion Tillotlbn, Stillingfleet, 
Tenifon, Patrick and Sherlock, greatly diftin- 
guifhed themfcives. 

Notwithftanding the univerfal horror that had 

been fpread throughout the kingdom, and the 



complaints . of an aggrieved people, James or- 
dered an army of fifteen thoufand men to be en- 
camped on Hounflow -heath in the time of pro- 
found peace. James became daily more ambitious 
of making converts. Sunderland facrificed his re- 
ligion to his intereft, though he would not make 
a public abjuration. The earl of Rochefter con- 
feme d ton conference with fome popifti priefts, but 
declaring himfelf dillatisfied with their arguments, 
and refufing to change, he was deprived of the of- 
fice of treafurer, but gratified with a confiderable 
penfion. The king alfo deprived the earl of Cla- 
rendon of the privy leal, which was given to lord 
Arundel. 

A. D. 1687. To veil, for a time, his refolution 
of abolifhing the proteftant religion, James gave 
repeated promifes of maintaining it, a circum- 
ftance which afforded the higheft fatisfaction to 
the diflenters in general, though the molt difeern- 
ing part of them faw through the artful difguife. 
Nor was it long before the mafic was thrown off; 
for the king dilpatched the earl of Caftlemain am- 
baflador extraordinary to Rome, in order to make 
his fubmifiion to the pope, and to reconcile his three 
kingdoms to the holy fee, from which (he faid) they 
had unhappily fallen by herefy. Never did any 
man fent on fo important an errand meet with fo 
many affronts as Caftlemain. Pope Innocent, who 
was at variance with the French king, looked upon 
James as the partizan. Though he granted au- 
dience to the ambafiador, he always pretended to 
be feized with a fit of coughing, which inter- 
rupted the curbs fpeech, and obliged him to re- 
tire. At length he complained loudly of this 
contemptuous treatment, and threatened to re- 
turn. The pope, with his ufual indifference, ad- 
vifed him to travel in the; cool of the morning, 
and to repofe himfelf during the heat of the day, 
otherwife the climate of Italy might prove dan- 
gerous to his health. 

Nothing now feemed wanting to the completion 
of the king’s defigns, but the admiffiou of the ca- 
tholics into the univerficies. Accordingly, father 
Francis, a BenediCtine monk, was recommended 
by the royal mandate to the univerfity of Cam- 
bridge, for the degree of Mailer of Arts.' They 
all perceived the dangerous confequences of fuch 
an ad million, and preiented a petition to the king, 
b'efecching him. to recall his mandate. Their pe- 
tition was difregarded, and the deputies were fum- 
moned before the ecclefiaftical commiflion to an- 
fwer for this abb of difobedience. The king luf- 
pended the vice chancellor, but it had no effeft, as 
a man of fpiiit was chofen by the univerfity to fuc- 
cecd to that office. 

A fecund attempt Was made at Oxford, and pro- 



have great weight with the nation. 



fecuted with more inflexible obftinacy. The place 
of prefident of Magdalen College bclno- vacant* 
the king lent a mandate in favour of one Farmer* 
a new convert, whole character lay under impu- 
tation.' 1 The fellows of the college petitioned the 
king to revoke his mandate,, but. before they re- 
ceived- an anfwer, the day arrived on which, by 
their ftatutes, they were bound to proceed' t6 an 
election. They chofe Dr. Hough a man of learn- 
ing, integrity, and refolution. The king was ink 

cenled at their difobedience, and the vice-prefident’ 
and fellows were fummoned before the ecclefiafti- 
cal court, where they proved Farmer in every 
fhape unqualified for the office. 

A new mandate was therefore iffued in favour 
of Parker, lately created bifhop of Oxford; but 
as he was as diifolute a character as the former, the 
fellows refnfed to comply with this injunftion, in 
confequence of which, the prefident, and all the 
fellows, (except two whoaffented,.) .were expelled the* 
college. Parker was put in po/Teffion of the of- 
fice, and the places of the deprived fellows were 
filled by papifts. This outrage was of itfelf fuf- 
ficient to convince the nation of the king’s arbi- 
trary defigns ; nor can any thing be imagined more 
illegal and unjuft than thefe proceedings. 

James, fenfible of the popularity acquired by the 
prince of Orange in England, and that the prin- 
ce Ps. his conffoi t was deemed prefumptive heirefs to 
the crown, was very defirous of knowing their opi- 
nions concerning the penal laws, perfu acted if he 
could obtain their concurrence to a repeal it would 

To effeft this 

defign, he employed one Stuart, who was acquaint- 
ed with Fagel the penfionary, to affure this coun- 
cilor in a letter, that the intereft of England, as 
well as that of the prince, required the abolition 
of the teft and penal laws. Fagel, by direction 
of the prince, wrote an anfwer, importing, that 
the prince and princefs would willingly agree to 
indulge the catholics with liberty of conference, 
and ardently wifhed, that the proteftant diflenters. 
were allowed- the free exercife of their religion; 
but they could never confent to the abolition of 
the teft and penal laws, which were enafted to de- 
fend the proteftant religion, by excluding the ca- 
tholics from parliament, and from public employ- 
ments. The publication of this letter produced 
very different effeCts on the king and the nation ; 
to the former it gave the fevereft mortification, 
but to the latter it afforded the higheft iatisfac- 
tion. 

A fhort time after this, a proclamation was 
publiffied, declaring the pregnancy of the queen, 
and ordaining a day of thanldgiving on the oc- 
cafion. Addreffes of congratulation were imme- 
diately wafted to the king from all corners of the 
lfland, as if the whole nation had thought the 
birth of a prince would be a public bleffing; btit 
thefe addreffes were procured by the cmiffaries of 
the ininiftry. All the proteftants in the kingdom 
were alarmed, as at the eve of a, terrible calamity. 
A great number fondly believed that the queen s 
pregnancy was counterfeit, as Hie of late years 
had been in an ill ftate of health, and the belief 
that the whole was an impoiture fpread almoit 

univerfaliy among the proteftants. 

James, however, defirous of confirming his de- 
fpotic power, and inflamed by frantic zeal, ieerne 
determined no longer to keep any meafu res with is 
fubjects ; and in order to fiiew his contempt or 
the malecontents, publifhed a fecond declaration 
of indulgence, granting liberty of conference, anc 

abolifhing the penal laws. To this he lubjorne 
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an order, commanding the bifhops to caufe it to 
be read in all the churches of their refpeftive dio- 
cefes. The prelates no fooner received thefe or- 1 
clers, than they repaired to Lambeth, in order to 
confult with the primate, Having deliberated on 
the fubjeft, they unanimoufly agreed, that they 
could mot obey the king’s command, without be- 
traying their confciences, and their duty to God. 
and their country. They then drew up and figned 
a petition to the king, reprefenting, that, though 
they were extremely defirous in any lawful way of 
complying with his majefty’s royal will and pleafure; 
yet, as' the declarationof indulgence was founded on 
an authority formerly declared illegal by parliament, 
they could not in prudence, honour, or confcience, 
confent to be accellary to diftributing it through 
the kingdom, and therefore befought his majefty 
to free them from the neceflity of reading the de- 
claration in public. Determined on the moft ri- 
gorous proceedings againft the bilhdps, James 
commanded that they Ihdtuld be brought before 
the council, where, being afked if they owned the 
petition, the archbifhop acknowledged it was writ- 
ten by his own hand, and the reft declared that 
they had figned it. The chancellor then demand- 
ed, if they would give bail to appear in the court 
of king’s bench, and anfwer the charge which 
fhould be exhibited againft them; but they re- 
fufed to comply, alledging their privilege in qua- 
lity of peers, which they were bound to maintain, 
as well as the interefts of the church, according to 
the oath they had taken to oppofe all innovations in 
church and Rate. 

Jeffries, enraged at this anfwer, told them that 
unlefs they inftantly retraded their aflertions, and 
withdrew their petition, he would fend them to the 
Tower, upon which they faid, that tc having aded 
agreeable to the laws of their country, the didates 
of their confciences, and the facred office with 
which they were invefted, they depended on the 
proteftion of the king of kings.” An order was 
then drawn for their commitment to the Tower, and 
diredions were given to the crown lawyers to pro- 
fecute them for a feditious libel. 

An alarm being fpread that the bifhops were to 
be conv'eyed by water to the Tower, the fhore was 
lined with innumerable fpedators deploring the 
fate of thofe reverend prelates, and earneftly crav- 
ing their bleffings. The bifhops increafed the ge- 
neral favour by an humble and fubmifllve deport- 
ment ; and conjured the people to fear God, honour 
the king, and maintain their loyalty. Therefped 
even of the fol diets who conduded them to prifon, 
furnifhed a linking proof of the fentiments of the 
public, 

A. D. 1 688. During the confinement of the bi- 
fliops, the queen was delivered of a fon, who was 
baptized by the name of James. The catholics re- 
joiced at the event, but the people in general were 
poffeffed with a notion, that the child was altogether 
fuppolitious in order to cut offtheprincefs of Orange 
from the fucceffion. In fliorty the birth of this 
child, which flioulcf, have proved the bond of 
union between the king and his fubjeds, had the 
very contrary effed, both parties, proceftants and 
.catholics, labouring under fuch violent prejudices at 
this time; it is not to be wondered, if the latter 
ftrenuoufly afferted the legitimacy of the child, 

and the former infifted that the whole tranfadiori 

\ ’ 

was -an impofture. 

On the 29th of June came oil the trial of the 
bifhops in WeftrninUcr-hall* which was- filled with 

Np. 37' 



an infinite concourfe of people; amoiigft whom 
were mafiy peers, and numbers of the firff per- 
fonages in the kingdom. . The council for the 
bifhops defended their caufe with as much fuCcefs 
as freedom j and the jiiry, by pronouncing therri. 
fc Not guilty/’ exulted an univerfd- tranfport. The 
hews of the acquittal of the bifhops no fooner reach- 
ed Hounfloiv, than the. fold iers expreffed their joy 
by the loudeft acclamations, James* who was then 
at dinner with lord 'Feverfliam in his tent* lent out 
.an officer to enquire into the caufe of this exultation; 
and when the officer returned and told Him,, it was 
nothing but the rejoicing of thefoldifcrs at the acquit- 
tal of the bifhops, cc Call you that nothing! (laid the 
fc king) but Jo much the worfe For them.” .Hav- 
ing fixed his chief depeiidance on the army* he 
determined to put their attachment to an infallible 
teft, and with that view ordered lord Litchfield’s 
regiment to be drawn up in his prefence* and com- 
manded all fuch officers and foidiers as would not 
contribute to the repeal of the teft and penal laws 
to lay down, their mufquets 5 when he was equally 
furprized, and incenfed, to fee the whole battalion! 
ground their arms, except two officers and a very 
few foidiers. After fome paufe, he commanded 
' them to take up their arms* telling them with A 

fullen air, that for the future he would hot d 6 

% ^ 1 

n them the honour to afk their ad vice;” 

From a variety of concurring circumftanceS; 
the nation was fully convinced that the king Was de- 
termined to fubverc the conftitution both in church, 
andftate, fo that many perfons of Cmirience and 
intereft entered into a find union for. the fecurity o£ 
the kingdom, and inviting over the prince of 
Orange to head the country party againft him. 
Admiral Hubert, who was beloved by the ftametl, 
refigned his commiflion, and retired to the Hague, 
where he allured the prince of a general difaffedtion 
in the navy. This affurance was confirmed by ad- 
miral Ruffe], who pafTed frequently between Eng- 
land and Holland, and ferved to keep tip a Con- 
stant correfpondence between the prince and the 
Englifh proteftants. Henry Sidney; brother to 
Algernon, went over to the Hague, under pretext 
. of going to the Spa for his health; and had fre- 
quent conferences with the Stadtholdcn Zuy- 
leftein, who had been fent over to congratulate the 
king on the birth of his fon; brought back td the 
prince a formal invitation from molt of the great 
men ip England. The bifliop of Londoil; the 
duke of Norfolk, the marquis of Hallifax; the 
earls of Dorfet, Devonfliire, Nottingham, and 
Danby; the lords Lovelace, Delamefe; PaUlet, and 
Eland, many gentlemen of intereft, and a great 
number of fubftantial citizens, joined ifi the appli- 
cation to the prince, engaging with their lives and 
fortunes to fupport him in his erideavotirs to re- 
cover their civil and religious liberties. 

The prince of Orange conducted the neceffary 
preparations with wonderful prudence and policy, 
and concealed their intention, under flich pretexts, 
as eluded for a time the fufpicioh of the Englilh 
court. But the deftination of a powerful ar- 
mament could not long remain fectet. The French 
ambaffador acquainted Iris mailer therewith, who 
tranfmitted the information to James, and at the 
fame time made him a moft important offer ; which 
the latter, vainly relying on the nature of his 
own authority, could not be perfuaded to accept. 
Mean while he ordered his ambaffador in Holland 
to prefent a memorial to the ftates, defiring to know 
the deftination of their .extraordinary armament. 
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.. He received for'anfwer, that they only imitated 
the king of* England, who had lately equipped a 
powerful fleet, and affernbled a numerous army 
. without explaining his. intentions ; and they ill their 
.wtum defirea to know the nature of his alliance with 
the king of France. ..' 

Alarmed at this extraordinary , reply, James di- 
re6led his fleet to be manned and prepared for fea,. 
fet on foot new levies, and lent for fomc regiments 
from Ireland; appointed the earl of Feverfham 
general of the land forces, and conferred the com- 
mand of’ the navy on the earl of 1 Dartmouth. 
Whilfl the king was diftrafted - with fears and ap- 
prehenfions, intelligence arrived from the ambal- 
fador, that the Hague was filled with Englifh fub- 
, jefts, waiting to embark in the prince's expedi- 
tion. In this emergency, James affembled the 
, bifliops of Winchcfter, Chirhefler, Rochefter, 
Peterborough, Ely, Bath, and Wells. . The pre- 
lates having laid the. cafe before the primate, and 
. held fuch confaltation together as fo weighty a 
matter required, attended his majefty at White- 
hall with the refult of their deliberations. They 
- counfelled the king to put the government of the 
different counties into the hands of perlons diftin- 
guiflied by their birth, and qualified by the laws of 
the land, to abolifh the ecclefiaftical court, to recall 
all the difpenfations, by virtue of which, disquali- 
fied perfons had been admitted into civil and eccle- 
.. fiaftical employments ; to revoke all the licences, 
by which catholics were permitted: to open public 
Jchools } to debit from all pretentions to a difpen- 
• fing power, or refer it entirely to the decifion of 
parliament ; to forbid the four apoftolic vicars to 
continue invading the .ecclefiaftical jurifcliftion, 
•which belonged to the Englifh church ; to fill up 
the vacant bifhoprics with men of learning and 
piety; to reftorg the charters which, had been 
taken frpm corporations ; to nffemble a free parlia- 
ment; and confent that the bifliops fliould offer 
fuch reafons as might reconcile his majelty to the 
church of England- 

By thefe very popular meafures, James, at this 
alarming crifis, endeavoured, though in vain, to 
. regain the good will and affeftiens of his fubje&s. 

During thefe tranfa&ions, the prince of Orange 
applied himfelf with the greateft afliduity to com- 
pleat his armament ; which finifhed, he publiflied 
a manifefto, explaining the motives of lis expe- 
dition. At the fame time, the ftates-general pub- 
liflied the reafons, which had induced them to lend 
, their fhips and men to the prince, of Orange ; 
namely, the invitation which that prince had re- 
ceived from the nobility, gentry, and clergy of 
England; and the apprehenfion that king James, 
after he fhould have enflaved his own kingdom/ 
would join the French monarch to root out the 
proteftant religion, and conquer the United Pro- 
vinces. ; - 

■ The prince's meafures were fo well concerted, 
that in three days above four hundred tranfports 
ywere engaged ; the forces quickly embarked and 
fell down the rivers and canals from Nimeguen ; 
the artillery, arms, ftores, and horfes, were put 
onboard, and on the twenty- fir ft of October, the 
prince fet fail from Hdvoetfluice, with a fleet of 
near five hundred veffels, and an army of above 
fourteen thoufand men. Admiral Hubert led the 
van, the rear was conduced by Evertzen, and the 
prince commanded in the center, with a flag dif- 
•playing his own arms, circumscribed,- cc The pro- 
teftant religion, and the liberties of England. 

£€ Underneath, Je maintien drai , i,. e f " I will 

& .. u * ; ■ 
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“ maintain the device that diftinguilhed th e 
houle of Naflatt. The fleet had failed but a few 
leagues when the wind fuddenly drifted to the weft 
and blew a hurricane which laded two whole d/ 
and fcattered the fliips in fuch a manner, that a 
whole week clapfed before they could re-affemble 
at their rendezvous. They had fuftained very lit- 

but, with a view to lull James in f e . 
curity, orders were given to fill the Dutch gazettes 
with exaggerated accounts of their lofs, and decla- 
rations that the expedition muft be poftponed till 
the enfuing fpring. 

But this . lofs being foon repaired, the Beet put 
to fea again, and flood away with a fair wind to- 
wards the weft of England. The prince, after a 

very profperous voyage, landed his army flifely in 
Torbay an the fifth of November, the anniver- 
fary of the gunpowder treafon. The Dutch army 
then advanced to Exeter, where the prince’s de- 
claration was inflantly publifhed. For feveral days 

not a fingle perfon joined the prince, deterred from 
fo doing by the remembrance of the numerous 
executions that fucceeded Monmouth’s rebellion. 
In procefs of time, however, a croud of Eno-iifh 
} noblemen and officers haftened to join him, and 
there appeared daily inconteflible proofs of his 

fubjeds averfion to the principles which had go- 
verned the unfortunate James II. as well as.hisim- 
mediate predeceffors. 

D iff rafted and perplexed at thefe alarming events, 
the king determined ro command his army in per- 
fon, and after recommending the city .of London 
to the care of the lord mayor, he fet out for Sa- 
lifbury, where he arrived on the nineteenth of No- 
vember, and was complimented by his officers, 
who expreffed their attachment to him in the 
warmetl terms, and their indignation at the defer- 
tion of lord Cornbury, who had revolted to the 
prince of Orange, with the greateft part of four 
regiments. Notwithstanding thefe a durances, he 
was expofed to the molt uueafy refledions; he 
faw all his fchemes blafted, his friends falling off, 
and his family in danger of immediate ruin. He 
was even abandoned by his own daughter, Anne, 
princefs of Denmark, who efcaped privately from 
Whitehall, accompanied by the biffiop of London 
to, Nottingham, from whence flie repaired to Ox- 
ford, where fire was joined by her hufband. When 
the king found himfelf .deferted by a virtuous 
child, he bur It into a flood of tears at the unex- 
pected event, and pathetically exclaimed, cc God 
help me, in the extremity of my grief, my own 
ff children have forfaken me.” 

Every thing now feemed to threaten the moft 
fatal confequences to James. The town of New- 

caltle admitted lord Lumley, and declared for the 

prince of Orange, and - a free parliament. Ths 
duke of Norfolc efpoufed the fame caufe. The 
prince’s declaration was read in Oxford by the 
duke of Ormond, and heartily approved by that 
univerfity, who likewife complimented the prince 
with an offer of their plate. A very violent de- 
claration was difperfed in the prince’s name, but 
not with his confent, in which everyone was com- 
manded to apprehend and punifh all papifts, who, 
contrary to law, prefumed either to carry arms, or 

exert any civil authority. 

Thus diftreffed on every fide, without either 

friend or counfellor, James propofed to call a free 

parliament, and the lord chancellor was according y 

directed to iffue writs for that puqpofe. It was alio 

agreed to fend commiffionersto treatwiththepunce 
of Orange, in confequenceofwhich the king appoint- 
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ed deputies, who delivered to the prince' tlieir matters 

propofals in writing. Thefe were, that the fec- 
tlement of the nation fhould be left to the decifion 
of a free parliament, which had been convoked j 
and that, in the mean time, the two armies fhould 
be kept at an equal diftante from London. The 
prince, on the other hand, propofed, that all pa- 
pifts fhould be difarmed, and difpoffefled of the 
employments they enjoyed ; that all proclama- 
tions againft himfelf fhould be re-called; and if 
any perfons had been impriloned, on account of 
their attachment to him, they fhould be inftandy 
fee at liberty 3 that for the greater fectirity of the 
city, the government of the Tower fhould be com- 
mitted to the lord mayor ; that if the king fhould 
think proper to re fide in London during the lef- 

fion of parliament, the prince fhould like wife re- 
fid e in the fame place with .an equal number of 
guards, or that he and the king fhould refide at an 
equal diftance from London ; that the two armies 
fhould be removed thirty miles from the city ; 
that no other forces fhould be brought into the 
kingdom; that Tilbury fort fhould be put into the 
hands of the city magiftrates 3 that in order to pre- 
vent an invafion from abroad, the fort refs of 
Portfmouth fhould be intrufted to the charge of 
fome perfon equally agreeable to the king and 
prince; and that his ferene highnefs's army fhould 
be fupported out of the public revenue till the 
meeting of the parliament* 

The critical fituation of James induced him to 
admit of thefe propofals as moderate and candid, 
repugnant as they muft have been to his real princi* 
pies and difpofition. At length he afiembled the 
noblemen who were in London, in order to delibe- 



affairs* the populace of London aflbmbled and 
pulled down the mafs-houfes, nor did the houfes 
of the foreign ambaffadors efcape their fury, frond 
a notion that many opulent catholics had depofited 
in them their moft valuable effects. Jefferies the 
chancellor, who had difguifed himfelf in the c ha- 
rafter of a failor, in order to facilitate his efcape, 
was difeovered, feized by the mob, and treated with 
fuch feveritv, that he died in a fhort time after. 

Amidft this feene of riot and confufion, news 
fuddenly arrived that his majefty had been ap- 
prehended by the populace at Feverfham, while 
lie was making his efcape in difguife; that he had 
been very ill treated, till he was known; but the 
gentry had then interpofed and fecured him from 
infult, though they would by no means con lent 
to his leaving the kingdom. This intelligence 
threw all parties into confufion. The prince fent 
orders to the king, commanding him to approach 
no nearer than Rochefter; but the meffage arrived 
too late. He had already returned to London, 
attended by a detachment of the guards, and fome 
noblemen ffnt down by the peers to effort him. 

Little attention, however, was paid the king 
during his refidence at Whitehall by any perfon 
of diftinftion ; it was therefore evident that his au- 
thority was ceafed, and as he had exercifed his 
power while poffeffeci of it with defpotic fway, he 
relinquifhed it with pufillanimous defpair. Hav- 
ing fent lord Feverfham on a mefiage to the 

prince, defiring a conference for fettling the affairs 
of the nation, that nobleman was arrefted under 
pretext of his wanting a paffport ; the Dutch guards 
were ordered to take pofleflion of Whitehall, where 
the king then refided, and to turnout the Engkfhj 



rate on the thenftateof affairs, and addreffinghim- and Hallifax, Shrewfbury andDalamere were fent 



by the prince at midnight, to acquaint the king, 
that it would be proper for him to retire to Ham- 
houfe, near Richmond* He begged permiffion, 
which he eafily obtained, to withdraw to Rochefter* 
which circumftance plainly proved, that the king, 
terrified by this harfh treatment, had renewed his 
•former refolution of leaving the kingdom. 

Though he did not intend to return to White- 
hall, he continued fome days at Rochefter under 
the proteftion of a Dutch guard, as if hoping he 
might yet receive an invitation to. take poffeffion 
of the throne; but obferving that the clergy, the 
nobility, the gentry, and indeed the whole na- 
Jp air, and impelled by fear for his own lafety, as tion concurred in forfaking him, he yielded to his 
well as that of his adherents, James precipitately melancholy fate; and being prefled by frequent 
embraced, at the inftance of fome attendants about letters from his queen, privately embarked in a fri- 



felf to the earl of Bedford, (whofe fon the lord Ruffel 
,he had caufed to b f e beheaded in the late reign) cc My 
< c lord, (faid he) yon are honeft men, have great in- 
<f fluence, and can do me fignal fervice.” Alas !” 
replied the earl, c ‘ I am a feeble old man, incapa- 
rc ble of performing any conftderable fervices ; but 
* c I had a fon (he added with a figh) who, if now 
,f alive, could ferve your majefty in a more effec- 
“ tual manner/* James was fo ftruck with this 
anfwer, that he remained for fome time fpeech- 
lefs. 

Alarmed every moment with frefti proofs of ge- 
neral difaffeftion, agitated by indignation and de- 



his perfon, a refolution of withdrawing to France, 
and accordingly fent off before hand the queen, 
and infant prince, under the conduit of count 
Lazun an old favourite of the French monarch. 
James difappeared in the night, attended only by 
Sir Edward Hales, and privately haftened to a 



gate he had befpoke, and arrived at Ambleteufe 
in Picardy, from whence he repaired to St. Ger- 
mains. Lewis gave him an hofpitable reception; 
a conduit, which does fome honour to his gene- 
roficy, though a very inadequate return for thofe 
fignal fervices, which himfelf had received from 



fhip which waited for him near the tnoutlTof the that family, who^ fora number of years, had been 
river. - gradually facrificing their own intereft and hap- 



Itis impoflible to deffribe the confternation of 
the citizens, the court, and, indeed, the whole na- 
tion, at the king’s flight ; and the more to increafe 
the -confufion, James had not named any perfon 
who fhould direft the helm of government during 
his abfence. Fie threw the great feal into the 
river Thames, but it was Toon after found by a 



pinefs to their attachment to the French nation. 

This was the laft aft of a prince whole reign 
might have been happy and profperous, had not 
his bigotry, added to arbitrary principles, hurried 
him into meafures obnoxious to his fubjefts, and 
precipitated him into difgrace and perpetual exile. 
Indeed the fate of the Stuart family lives upon re- 



fifherman, who, carrying it to the lorcl-chancellor, | cord, as a warning to all fucceeding fovereigns of 
he handfomely rewarded him for his trouble. 

In conlequence of this confufed ftate of public 
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addrefs the prince of Orange. 
Debates in the convention. 



Proclamation in favour of the Proteftants, Commotions in Ireland 
William and Alary proclaimed kin? and queen of Em'and. 



A. D. TAMES the fecond had no fooner abdi- 
16SS.J cated the throne and retired to the con- 
tinent, than the peers, as poffeffed of the heredi- 
tary jurifdi&ion of the kingdom, came to a refo- 
lution of acting as guardians of the public, and 
immediately prefented an addrefs to the prince of 
Orange, requeuing him to take the adminiftration 
of government into his hands, that he would ma- 
nage the revenue, and regulate the affairs of Ire- 
land, till the dates of the kingdom could be con- 
vened ; and in a fecond addrefs, they begged him 
to fend orders to thole places which had. a right of 
eledting members, to chuie, within ten days, repre- 
fentatives who might adt as a parliament in fettling 
the public affairs. But this meafure being de- 
ftrtrftive of all the principles of liberty, was pru- 
dently rejected by the prince, who, depending on 
the favouiable difpofiti.ons of a people that re- 
garded him as their deliverer, was defirous that 
the laws fhould difpofe of the government. Ac- 
cordingly having lummoned all the members who 
had ferved in any of the parliaments during the 
reign of Charles II. together with the lord mayor, 
aldermen, and common council of the city of Eon- 
don, they affembled at the appointed time, and 
adjourned to the houfe of commons, where, after 
feme debates upon the authority by which they had 
been convened, they drew up and prefented an ad- 
drefs to the prince, defiring he would fummon the 
convention to meet on the twenty-fecond of Ja- 
nuary, and in the mean time take charge of the go- 
vernment. 

Thus invefted with regal power; William com- 
manded Barillon, the French ambaffador, to leave 
the kingdom. He likewife iffued a proclamation, 
authorizing all proteftants, who had public em- 
ployments to continue in the exercife of them till 
the meeting of the convention, difmiffed all tjie 
catholic officers from the army, and at the delire 
of , the queen dowager, releafed the earl of Fe- 
verfham. 

A. D. 1 6B9. The abdication of James pro- 
duced many changes in the affairs of Scotland as 
Wed as England j for no fooner did the news of 
that event reach Edinburgh, than the chancellor 
of the kingdom refigned the great feal and aban- 
doned that metropolis. The populace grew out- 
rageous, and inlulted not only the catholics, but 
the favourers of epifcopacy. They demolifked 
chapels, and plundered houfes, fo that the bilbops 
were obliged to have recourfe to flight, while many 
noblemen and others repaired to London, to ob- 
lerve the progrefs of the prince, and conform 
themfeives to the eonduft of the 



Englilh 



na- 



tion. 

With regard to Scotland the prince purfued the 
moft moderate and prudent condudL He ■lum- 
moned an affembly at St. James’s, compoled of 
about thirty noblemen and eighty gentlemen of 
that kingdom, whole advice he requeft'cd in the 
then ftate of affairs. From thence they repaired 
to Whitehall, where they deliberated on the an- 
fwer they fhould make to the prince 01 Orange ; at 



P 



length, it was unanimoufly agreed* that the prin^ 
fhould affume the reins of government in Scotland", 
and convoke the Hates of that kingdom for the 
fourteenth day of March, and this rdolution was 
received by the prince with the fame mode tty and 
candour, as that prefented to him by the Enghfh 
convention. 

In the mean time commotions ewere raifed in 
Ireland, abetted by the carl of Tyrcormd, .who 
commanded an army compofed of pap^fts, f 0 time 
the prince wrote a letter to that nobleman, requi- 
ring him to lubmit to the regulations thatfhould 
be made in England. Colonel Hamilton under- 
took to deliver this letter, and enforce it in fuch a 
manner, that the earl fhould he induced to fu bruit* 
but inilead of performing his promife, he encou- 
raged him to fet the prince at defiance. 

When the convention met according to fum~ 
mons, and each houfe had chofcn their ivfpedive 
fpeaker, the pjince can fed a letter to be prefented, 
to the following effeft : that he had complied with' 
their defires in re-eftabliihing the peace and public 
fafety of the kingdom, and now it was thdrbufi* 
nefs to fecure their religion, laws, and liberties upon 
a certain foundation. He obferved, that the fitu- 
ation of the protellants in Ireland required their 
immediate notice 3 that as a delay would be fatal to 
their foreign conne&ions, he perfuaded himfelf, 
that befides the obligation of treaties, they would 
be ready to aftift the Dutch as proteftants and 
friends, who had expreffed luch ardour for the pre- 
fervation of the Englifli conflitution. The two 
houfes immediately prefented an acldrels to the 
prince, in which they acknowledged, that under 
God, the nation was indebted to him for its, deli- 
verance. They approved of his adminiftration* 
engaged to pay all poffible refpeft to his letters* 
and requefted him to continue in the manage- 
ment of affairs* tiff they had occafion to addrefe 
him again. 

The moft important queftions that came before 
the houfe of commons were* firft, whether there 
was an original compad between the king and the 
people; and fecondly, whether king James had 
xoke that original compadt ? Both thefe, altera 
flight oppofition, were carried in the affirmative* 
The lords then proceeded to take into confidera- 
tion the word (C abdicated, M and it was carried 
that cc deierted” was more proper. The conclu- 
ding queftion with them was , €i Whether fiippofing. 

<c king James had violated the original contrail 
cc between him and hi* people, and abandoned the 
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government, the throne was thereby become 
cc vacant ?” This queftion was debated with 

more warmth than any of .the- former,, and upon a 
divifion, the Tories prevailed by eleven voices. 
Some of the Whig party then moved, that fup- 
pofing king James virtually dead, they fhould ac- 
knowledge the prince and princefs of Orange king 
and queen of England 3 but this progofal was ie- 
jedted by a fmall majority. After much debate, 
the houle of peers concurred with the vote of t . 

commons. <c That kins* Tames had abdicate ti 

govern* 
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government, and thereby the throne was be- 
« come vacant.” 

During thefe tranfattions the conduit of the 
prince of Orange was highly- meritorious. He 
entered into no intrigues with the leaders of parties, 
nor took any meafures to influence an individual in 
his favour ; but at length, fending for the mar- 
quis of Hallifax, the earls of Danby, Shrewfbury, 
and fome other noblemen, hp told, them he had hi- 
therto kept filence, that he might not interrupt 
their deliberations. He faid, he knew fome per- 
fons were inclined to a regency, to which he had 
no objection ; but, for his own part, he could not 
undertake the office. Others, he obferved, were de- 
firous of raifing the princefs to the throne, and 
that he ffiould reign by courtefy., He declared a 
profound efteem for the princefs, but objected to 
holding a crown dependent on any woman upon 
earth, nor. would he have any ffiare in the govern- 
ment, unlefs invefted with it for life j neverthelefs, 
if they difapproved of his refolution, he would 
give them no oppofition, but return to Holland, 
without interfering further in their affairs, but 



would agree to prefer the right of the children of 
the princefs Anne ro the throne, to any he might 
have by a fecond marriage, provided he was in- 
vefted with the fovereignty for life. 

The princefs herfeif ftconded thefe views of her 
hufband j the princefs Anne alfo concurred in the 
fame plan, and at length both houfes voted that 
the prince and princefs ffiould reign jointly as king 
and queen of England; and that the adminiftratioti 
ffiould be in the hands of the prince alone. On 
the twelfth day of February the princefs of Orange 
arrived in London, next day the lords and coffin 
mons went in a body to the banquetting houfe, 
where the prince and princefs fat in flare; and 
the declaration of Rights being read, the marquis 
of Hallifax, as fpeaker of the upper houfe, made 

a folemn tender of the crown to them in the name 

_ • 

of the peers and commons of England. The of- 
fer was accepted in the mod obliging manner by 
their highneffes, and the fame day they were pro- 



and queen of England. 
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tiff company, 
houfe of Hanover. 




N the acceffion of William III. and 
his royal confort the princefs Mary 
to the throne of England, the con- 
ftitution revived, and the contefts 
between prerogative and privilege, which had 
diftra&ed former reigns, leemed entirely to fub- 
fide. 

The firft popular a£t of this aufpicious prince, 
was a proclamation, continuing all proteftants in 
the offices which they had for fome tin enjoyed be- 
fore his acceffion. The king then chofe die members 
of his council, and appointed the officers of ftate. 
Nottingham and Shrewfbury were conftituted fe- 
cretaries of ftate ; the privy feal was bellowed on 
the marquis of Hallifax, and the earl of Danby 
was created prefident of the council, Thefe two 
noblemen enjoyed the king’s confidence ; and Not- 
tingham was confidered as the head of the church 
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party ; but the chief favourite was Bentinck, firft 
commiffioner on the lift: of privy counfellors as 
well as groom of the flole and privy purfe. D’Au- 
verquerque was made mafter of the horfe; Zuy- 
leftein of the robes, and Scomberg of the ordi- 
nance : the treafury, admiralty and chancery were 
put in commifiion ; twelve able judges were chofen, 
and Dr. Burnet, one of the authors of the glorious 
revolution, obtained the fee of Salifbury. Having 
taken refuge in Holland under the laid: reign, he 
had employed his pen and council in the intereft of 
the Stadtholder, who was therefore greatly at- 
tached to that eminent divine. 

As it appeared neceffary either to afiemble a par- 
liament, or to give that title to the convention,- it 
wa£ determined, that rather than hazard a new 
election, the king fhould change the convention 
into a parliament, by going to the houfe of peers 
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v/icK the uftiai ftate of a fovereign, and pronoun- 
cing a ipeech from the throne to bothhouies. ff his 
expedient was accordingly pra&ifed, and in a few 
days the king opened the feffion of parliament with 
a moft gracious fpeech* in which he thanjeed them 

for the great confidence they haclrepofedin him by 
chufing him their fovereign ; affured them it Ihould 
Be his fludy m preferve their good opinion ; laid 
Before them the critical fituation of affairs in Eu- 
rope, and particularly in his realms ; and concluded 
with earneftly requefting them to concur in the 
moft fpeedy and effectual meafures for the welfare 

of the nation. : 

On the eleventh of April, the king and queen 
were foiemnly crowned by the bifhop of London, 
at his defire, the archbilhop of Canterbury being 
of the difaffefted party. Next day the commons 
Waited on their majeflies at Whitehall, with a con- 
gratulatory addrefs ; and William, in order to cori- 
Conciliate the efteem of his new fubjedts, fignified, 
in afokmn meffage to the houfe, his readinefs to 
acquiefce in any meafure they Ihould think pro- 
per to take for a new regulation* or total fuppref- 
fion of the hearth money ; and this tax was after- 
wards aboliihed. He received on this occafion 

V V • • 

an addrefs of thanks from the commons couched in 
die vvarmdt expre (lions of duty, gratitude and af- 
fection, and declaring that they ‘would take fuch 
meafures in fupport of his' crown, as would con- 
vince the world, that he reigned in the hearts, of 
his people. . . * 1 

In conlequence of vheir attachment to the king’s 
perfon and government, he obtained fupplies both 
to reimburle the Dutch, who had expended an im- 
menfefum op his late expedition, and alio to equip 
a powerful armament. But he perceived with 
concern, that the commons, by fetting bounds to 
their liberality, were refolved to limit his power, 
as well as that of his p*edeceflors... .. 

One of the moft important and worthy objects 
of parliamentary attention, was the civil lift re- 
venue.' Under the late reigns, the revenues af- 
ligned to this purpofe had been entirely at the dif- 
pofal of the fovereign ; it was therefore now refol- 
ved, - thaUa certain itim Ihould be fee apart for the 
maintenance of the king’s houfhold, and the fup- 
port of his dignity i and the reft of the public 
money fhotild be employed under the - infpeftion 
of parliament. The commons have ever fince 
applied certain fums to particular fervices, and the 
accounts have been fubmitted to .the examination 
of both houfes. 

This unprecedented meafure was by no means 
agreeable to a prince of William’s liberal and re- 
fined ientiments, The Tories did not fail to 
foment hisjeatoufy againft their adversaries ; v/hich 
was confirmed by a frefh effort of the whigs, in re- 
lation to a militia- The. tories Had, through the 
communication of Nottingham, made offers of 
fervice to his majefty, but complained, at the fame 
time, that as they were in danger both with refpedt 
to their lives and fortunes, they could take no Heps 

in favour of the crown, without an ad of indem- 
nity. 

The king, in conlequence of this repreientation, 
lent a me 11 age to the houfe, recommending a bill 
of indemnity as the moft effedcial means of putting' 
an end to allcontroverlies, diftindions, and.fources 
of difeord. ^ He defired it might be drawn up with 
ail convenient expedition, and with fuch excep- 
tions only as fhould appear neceffary for the main- 
tenance of public juftice, the fafetyof him and his 
conform and the fettlement and welfare of the na-. J 



in the' 



tion. But: the whigs' proceeded fo fi 0w 
bill, that it could not be brought to maturity 
the end of the feffion. } eforc 

William, who was equal to'mbft princes in 
litical abili-tiesy and well knew the genius of th" 
people he was to govern, determined, as the moft 
eftedhial' means of pfeferving peace at home 
find his fubjefts employment abroad-'. The off ^ 
fcheme he had formed when only Sta'dholdeff of 
confederacy againft France, began about this time 
to take effe<ft. The princes of the empire impor- 
tuned the emperor Leopold to declare "war againft 

the French king, who had not only violated IWe- 

ral treaties entered into with them, but indicated 
a defign of ruling all Europe. The king of £ no% 

land found no difficulty in perfuading hi s iu bj efts 
to unffieath the fword againft their old enemies 
and rivals 5 for on the fixteenth of Amnifty the 
commons unanimoufly refolved, that they werc 

ready to fupport his majefty in his moft viVorous 
meafures if he chofc to undertake a war ° 

■ Thus encouraged by parliament, the king de- 
clared war againft France on the feventh of Msr r ' 
It was urged as a plea for their conduft, that 
Lewis had encroached on the fifhery of Newfound-, 
land, invaded the Caribbee iflands, and Hudion $ 
bay, made captures on the Englifh atfea, difputed 
the right of the flag, petfecuted many Englifh fub- 
lefts on account of religion, and fent an armament 
to Ireland in fupport of the rebels in that kingdom 
and in violation, of the law of nations;. 

The kingdom of Scotland was at this time dif~ 
trailed by the rage of faftion and party. The con- 
vention was appointed for the fourteenth of Marcfr, 
and both parties employed all their Lnterefl to in- 
fluence the cd eft ion of members. The duke of 
Hamilton, and all the prefbyterians, declared for 
William ;. the duke of Gordon main rained, the caff 
, tie of Edinburgh for his old matter, but as he ne- 
glected to lay in a ftorc of provifions, he depended 
entirely on the citizens for fubfiftence. The par- 
tizans of James were headed by the earl of Bab* 
caras, and Graham, viicount Dundee, who exerted 
their utmoft efforts to preferve union 1 confirm the 
duke of Gordon, who began to waver, in hrs at- 
tachment to their fovereign; and concert meafures- 
in fuch a manner,, that the proceedings of theen-. 
fixing, feffion might be produftive of fome benefit 
to their caufe. 

The earls of Lothian and Tweedale were fent as 
deputies,. to require the duke of Gordon, in the 
name of the dates, to quit the caftle in four and 
\ twenty hours, and leave the charge of it tathepro- 
teflant officer next in command. 

Notwithftanding the natural timidity of the 
duke, lord Dundee prevailed, on him to demand 
fuch terms,, as the convention would not grant. 
The negotiation proved ineffeftual; the ftates or- 
dered the heralds to fummori him to furrender the 
caftle immediately, on pain of incurring the penal- 
ties of high treafon* and he, on refuial, was pro- 
claimed a traitor. All perfons were forbid, under 
the lame penalties, to aid, luccour, or correfponci 
with him ; and the caftle was blocked up by the. 
troops of the city. On the next day, one Crane, 
a domeftic of the abdicated. queen, brought a iettei 
from James, and at the fame time, an exprds ar- 
rived with another from king William, to the ftates 
of Scotland . Vv illiam obferved, that he had called 
a meeting of their ftates, at the defire of the no-, 
bility and gentry. of Scotland aUernbled in Lon- 
don,; who requelled that he would take on him-. 
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hotted them to concert measures for fettling- the 
peace of the kingdom upon a (olid foundation ; 
and to lay afide animofities And factions, which 
ferved but to prevent their harmony and fettle- 
ment, He promifed them his bed endeavours to 
promote an union between the two kingdoms,, of 
•which he pro felled to have the high eft opinion. 

. King William’s letter was univerfolly approved 
by the dates, as appeared from their appointing 
a committee to draw up a dutiful and affectionate 
reply. A debate then enfued about the letter from 
the late king, which they refolved to favour with 
a reading, after the members fhould have fubferibed 
an aft, declaring, that notwithftanding any thing 
that might be contained in the letter, for diffolving 
the convention, or impeding their procedure, they 
were a free and lawful meeting of the dates; and 
would continue undiffolved, until they fhould have 
fettled and fecured the protedant religion, the go- 
vernment, laws, and liberties of the kingdom; 

Having, adapted this neceffary meafure for the 
fecurity of their civil and religious liberties; they 
proceeded to the reading of James’s letter, who 
conjured them to fupport his intereft as faithful 
fubjefts,. He promifed to afford them fuch pow- 
erful aflldance as would enable them to defend 
them felves from any foreign attempt,* and even 
affert his right againd thofe enemies, who had 
loaded him with calumny and the viled afperfibns. 
He offered to pardon ail thofe, who fhould return 
to their duty before the lad day of the month, 
and threatened to punifh vigoroilfly fuch as 
fhould dand out in rebellion againd him and his 
authority. 

But fuch was the low eftimation in which James 
was generally held, that his meflenger was ordered 
into cuftody, and afterwards difrni fifed with a pais 
inftead of an anfwer. After fome debate; the con- 
vention difpatched lord Rofs with an anfwer to 
king William’s letter, profeffing their gratitude to 
their deliverer; congratulating him upon his fuc- 
cefs; thanking him for affuming the adminidration 
of their affairs ; declaring they would- take effeftual 
and fpeedy methods for fecuring the protedant re- 
ligion; as well as for edablifhing the government, 
laws, and liberties of the kingdom ; affuring him 
they- would ftudioufly avoid animofities and con- 
tentions, and defiring the continuance of his rnajef- 
ty’seare and protection. 

The dates then peremptorily declared, cc that 
James being a profefled papid, did affume the 
** royal power, and aft as a king without ever 
cc taking the oath required by lav; ; and had; by 
fC the advice of evil and wicked counfellors, in- 
cc vaded the fundamental conftitucions of this 

1 

kingdom ; and altered it from a legal monarchy 
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Cf to an arbitrary, defpotic power; and had govern- 
€C ed the fame to the fubverfion of the protedant 
religion, and violation of the laws and liberties 



cc of the nation, fubverting all the ends of govern- 
ment; whereby he had forfeited the right of the 
Cf crown, and the throne was become vacant/* 
They forbid his being acknowledged or a (filled, 
proclaimed king William and queen Mary, arid 
fent commiffioners to prefent to them the aft which 
eftablifhed their authority, propofing at the fame 
time the form of an oath, confirming, among other 
articles, apromile of deltroying herefy. William 
hefitated at taking the oaths, from a plea of averfidn 
to .perfection* till the commiffioners affuring his 
majefty that this was not their meaning, on that 
declaration he accepted the crown of Scotland. 



The duke of Gordon (till held the cattle of Edin- 
burgh, which was blockaded by the troops in the 
town; * A regular fiege reduced them to extre- 
mity, To that the general was at length obliged to 
capitulate. Lord Dundee, however, itill zealous 
in the caufe of James; and refilling to obey thfe 
citation of die dates; was declared a fugitive, 
outlaw and rebel; and parties were, immediately 
lent out in purfuit of him and Balcarras. The 
latter falling into tile hands of the purifiers, was 
committed to a common prifon ; but Dundee 
foughthis way through the troops that furroundecl 
him; and efcaped to the Highlands, where having 
railed a confidefrible body of men, he foon re- 
turned at their head, attacked the regulars with art 
heroic atdout 4 , defeated them on thefirft charge and 
might have gained a; complete viftory; had not a ran- 
dom Ihot extended him on the plain. The rebels by 
degrees loll their courage; Defeats deftroyed their 
hopes; and they laid down their arms in-ordei- 
to obtain the indemnity offered them. • James, 
however, did not abandon all hopes of being- ont 
day able to re-afeend the throne of his anceftors. 
The French king promifed to affift him in the. re- 
covery of* his> crown,, and in the mean time, fup- 
ported him and his houffiold in a proper mdriner 
at the caftle of St. Germain. But James ga'vfe 
the ftrongeft proofs of pufilianimity, bigotry, and 
fuperftition. Ever furrounded by jefuits, and un- 
mindful of his own . (filiation and. affairs, he incur- 
red the contempt of the French, infomuch that the 
archbifhop of Rheims feeing him come from m afs; • 
faid with a fneer, “ There goes a pious gentleman; 
fC who has facrificed three crowns for a maPs. 



Ireland was far from imitating the example of 
England and Scotland, in acknowledging the title 
of William to the crown. Tyrcorinel, who com- 
manded in that kingdom, was firmly Attached to 
the intereft of James; but he thought proper to 
temporize with William; until he fhould receive 
reinforcements from France; which he carnfcitly 
folicited by letter. 

An army confiding of five thoufand French 
forces. Was embarked on board the fleet then lying 
at Breft, confiding of fourteen (hips of the .line, 
fix frigates, and a proper number of trarifports. 
Lewis fupplied him with arms, equipage, provi- 
fions, money, and every thing neceffary ftff camp 
and houffiold.. At parting he embraced him with 
great affeftion, making ufe of this remarkable ex- 
preffion, “Farewell brother, the bed' thing 1 can 
cc wifh you, is, that I may never fee you again.” 
.After a paflage of eight days, James arrived at 
Kinfale, whence he repaired, in a fliort time, to 
Cork, where he was received by the earl of Tyr- 
connel, who had collefted an army of thirty thou- 
fand foot, and eight thoufand horfe for his fervice* 



h 



V. 



Flaving refrefhed his forces 
Dublin, and entered that city in triumph; 



proceeded to 

. The 



popilh bifhops and clergy in general received him 
with the utmoft folemnicy ; the people partook of 
their zeal, and welcomed the foverei&n with the 
loudeft acclamations. On the fecond day after 
his arrival, he iffued five proclamations; the fir It 
feemingly in favour of the proteftants* who had 
abandoned the kingdom, requiring them to return 
immediately on pfomife of his protection, and 
likewife commanding all perfons to join him a- 
gainft the prince of Orange. In the fecond he 
returned his grateful acknowledgments to his ca- 
tholic fubjects for their vigilance and attachment, 
and enjoined fitch as were not actually in his fer- 

vice 
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vice to retain and lay up their arms until it fhould 
be found neceffary to employ them for his advan- 
tage. The third contained an invitation to the 
fubjedls to fupply his army with provifions. By 
the fourth he railed the value of coin ; and by the 
fifth fummoned a parliament to meet on the 
feventh day of May at Dublin.- And lord Tyr- 
connel, for his great fer vices, was created a duke. 

Thefe flattering profpedtsof fuccefs was followed 
by a fad and fatal reverfe. Alarmed at the report 
of a general maffacre of the proteftants, the inha- 
bitants of Londonderry fhut their gates and made 
a gallant defence. They fent to England for af- 
fiftance, and were accordingly fupplied with more 
arms and ammunition, but did not receive any 
confiderable reinforcements till the middle of 
April, when two regiments arrived under the com- 
mand of Cunningham and Richards. By this time 
James had reduced Colerain, inverted Kill more, 
and was almoft in fight of Londonderry. A pro- 
teftant clergyman, named Walker, ferved the be- 
fieged as commandant, and animated them with 
that ardent zeal for religion and liberty, which 
braves death. He maintained his pod at the long 
cauleway a whole night againft the advanced 
guard of the enemy, until, overpowered by num- 
bers, He retreated to Londonderry, and exhorted 
the governor to take the field, and come to a ge- 
neral engagement. Lundy called a council of 
war, at which Cunningham and Richards affifted, 
and it was refolved, that, as, they imagined they could 
not hold the place, the regiments Ihould not be 
landed ; but that the chief officers fhould retire from 
the town, whereby they thought the inhabitants 
would fecure better terms. 

In confequence of this refolve, a melTenger was 
difpatched to James with propofals for opening a 
negotiation, and lieutenant general Rlamilton, who 
commanded in that prince's fervice, undertook, that 
the army ihould not, during the continuance of the 
treaty, advance nearer than within four miles of the 
city. But James, difregarding the promifes made 
by his general, was advancing, at the head of his 
-troops, to the town walls. The- inhabitants and 
foldiers in the place were fo exafperated at the 
cowardice of their governor Lundy, and the two 
colonels Cunningham and Richards, that with dif- 
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pofed to the view of the befieged ; but the horrid 
fight had a very different effedt upon the garrifon 
from what Rofene expedited. They felt the cleeu ft 
compaffion for the diftrefies of their brethren ; but 
their compaffion was mingled with indignation 
againft the perpetrators of fo infernal an°adtion 
and fuch apprehenfions of their own fate, if they 
fhould fall into his hands, that they unanimoufly 
determined to periffi rather than fubrnit to fuch a 
barbarian. 

Concluding themfelves exempt from oblio- a tion 
to obferve the articles of war, they eredted a «ibbet 
in fight of the enemy, and fent a rnefiage °to the 
French general, importing, that they would han» 
all the prifoners they had taken during the 
unlefs the proteftants were. immediately difmiiitd! 
Convinced by their general behaviour that they 
would carry their threats into execution, Rofene 
ordered the proteftants to be relealed, after they 
had been detained three days without any kind of 
food. Some hundreds died of famine and fatio-iie 
and thofe who lived to return to their own habita- 
tions found them plundered andfacked; fo that the 
greater number perifheci with hunger, orweremaf- 
facred by ftraggling parties of the enemy. It is 
laid, that James was requefted by the bifhop of 
Meath to countermand this order, but wit rout 
effedt:. 

The intrepid garrifon of Londonderry was re- 
duced from feven thouland to five thoufand five 
hundred men, and thofe were driven to fuch ex- 
tremity of diftrefs, that they began t) talk of prey- 
ing upon each other. In this emergency, Kirke 
ordered two ftips laden with provifions to fail up 
the river, under convoy of the Dartmouth frigate. 
One of thefe broke the enemy’s boom, with which 
they blocked up the channel, and all the three, 
after having fuftained a very hot fire from the ene- 
my’s cannon, arrived in fafety before the town, to 
the inexpreffible joy of the inhabitants. 

The army of James defpairing now of fucceeding 
in their enterprize, raifed thefiege that very night, 
and retired with precipitation, after having loft 
about nine thoufand men in the attempt. On the 
day preceding the relief of Londonderry, the brave 
Innifkillingers advanced, with a handful of men, 
and at a place called Newton-Butler, defeated fix 



-Acuity they efcaped their immediate vengeance, thoufand of James party. 



.Lundy retired in difguife to Scotland, but w as foon 
apprehended, conveyed to London, and ignomini- 
.oufly difmi fifed the fervice. 

James, being obliged to be prefent at the meet- 
ing of the parliament in Dublin, left the command 
■ of the army to the marquis de Rofene, a man of a 
moft haughty and cruel dilpofition, who, incenfed 
at the refiftance he met with from the garrifon, 
threatened to reduce the town to allies, and put 
all the inhabitants to the fword, without diflinc- 
■tion of fex or age, unlefs they would immediately 
fubrnit at difcretion. The governor treated his 
menaces with contempt, and publilhed an order, 
forbidding any perfon, on pain of death, to talk of 
a funender. They had now confumed tire laft 
remains of their provifions, and fupported life by 
eating the flrfh of horfes, dogs, cats, rats, mice, 
tallow, ftarch, and faked hides, and even this loath- 
fome food began to fail. Rofene, finding them al- 
together inflexible, threatened that he would ftarve 
ail the proteftants of the country, by driving them 
to peri in under, the wails of Londonderry. 

This rtfolution was executed with the moft bru- 
tal ligour. Upwards of four thoufand proteftants, 
-.almoft expinng with famine and cold, were ex- 

2 



Mean while the Iriffi parliament met atDublm, 
jurfuant to James’s proclamation, and was opened 
ly that prince with a fpeech from the throne, in 
which he thanked them for their zeal and loyalty; 
extolled the generofity of the French king, who 
had enabled him to vifit them in perfon; infilling 
upon executing his defign of eftablifhing liberty of 
confcience, as die moft effedtual means of promot- 
ing the happinels and welfare of his people; and 
promifed to contribute to the public peace, by his 
concurrence to fuch laws as they fhould enadt lor 
that purpofe. 

He had no fooner left the houfe, than an addreis 
of thanks was voted to his majefty, and a bill 
introduced to recognize his title, and exprefs their 
abhorrence of the ufurpation by the prince of O- 

well as the defection of the Englifh 



range 



Next day James publiflied a declaration, complain- 
ing of the calumnies his enemies had fpread to his 
prejudice, infilling on his great attention to the pie- 
fervation of his proteftant fubjedts ; his care in pro- 
tecting them, from their enemies, in redrcfling their 
grievances, and granting liberty of confcience, 
promifing that he would take no ftep but with t 0 
approbation of parliament; offering a freej.au on 
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to all perfons who fhould deferc his enemies, and 
join him in four and twenty days after his landing 
in Ireland, and charging all the blood that might be 
fhed upon thole who fhould continue in rebellion. 
But James foon gave a convincing proof that thefe 
promifes were never intended to be kept any longer 
than they anfwerecl his convenience; for, two days 
afeer, a bill was brought into the houfe of com- 
mons for repealing the aft of fettlement; by . which 
two thirds of the pr^teftants in the kingdom, who 
.held their fortunes by virtue of that aft, were dif- 
poffeffed of their eftates, whilft papifts feized on all 
their properties. 

At the lame time, an aft of attainder was paffed 
againft all thole who were abfent from the kingdom, 
refufed to acknowledge the authority of king 
James, or had any ways aflifted the prince of 
Orange fmee the-firft of Au gull laft. By this aft 
no left than three thoufand proteftants were attaint- 
ed by name, among whom were two archbifhops, 
one duke, feventeen earls, feven countefles, twenty- 
eight vifeounts, feven bifftops, eighteen barons, 
thirty-three baronets, fifty-one knights, and eighty- 
three clergy, all of whom were declared traitors, 
and adjudged to fuffer forfeiture and the pain of 
death. • . 

During thefe tranfaftions, Lewis the fourteenth, 
notwithftanding the alliances formed againft him, 
purfued his ambitious fchemes with great rapidity. 
King William had engaged in anew league with 
the Hates general, in which former treaties of 
peace and commerce were confirmed. Itwas-fti- 
pulated, that if the king of Great Britain fhould 
be attacked, the Dutch fhould afiift him with 
fix thoufand infantry, and twenty fhips of war. 

In confequence of this treaty, the earl of Marl- 
borough was fent over with ten thoufand Britifh 
auxiliaries to join the allied army, which he effeft- 
ed j and at length a fmart engagement enfuing, the 
French, after an obftinate refiftance, wereputto the 
rout. 

On the meeting of the parliament in the month 
of Oftober, the king fet forth the neceffity of a 
prefent fupply to carry on the war, and defired 
that they might be fpeedy in their determinations 
on this fubjeft ; as thefe would in a great meafure 
influence the deliberations of the princes and Hates 
concerned in a war againH France, at a general 
meeting appointed to be held the following month 

The houfes were then prorogued 
for four days, when they met again, and the com- 
mons taking his majefty’s fpeech into confideration, 
unanimQufly refolved to affift him in reducing 
.Ireland, and in joining with his allies abroad for a 
vigorous profecution of the war againft France, for 
which purpoles they voted a, fubftdy of two mil- 
lions. 

*1 / % 

Several motions with regard to grievances hav- 
ing been made in the lower houfe, and- many in- 
ftancesof mifearriage. and mismanagement in Ire- 
land produced, they refolved upon a fublequent 
addrds, to explain the ill conduit and fuccefs of 
the army and navy ; to defire his majefty would 
fin'd out the authors of thefe mifearriages, and for 
the future commit the guidance of affairs to un- 
fufpefted perfons, By this oppofition, which ori- 
ginated from the whig party, they loft, much of the 
king’s favour, and he difeovered great propenfity to 
abet the; tories, efpecially as they made him moft 
pompous promifes of fupplies and an.affiduous at- 
tention to his will and pieafure, provided he would 
diffolve the then parliament, and call a new . one. 

$.t length, however, he was fo harraflfcd between 
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at the Hague. 



kingdom. 



the two faftions, that he refolved to leave the go 
vernmentin the queen’s hands and retire to Hoi 
land. But being diffuaded from -this refolution by 
the remonftrances of feveral noblemen to whom 
he had communicated it, he determined to go 
over to Ireland in perlon to finifli the war in that 

This defign was far from being agree- 
able to the parliamenr, his friends dreaded the 
climate of that country, which might prove fatal 
to his weak conflitution ; both houfes, therefore, 
began to prepare an addrefs againft this expedition. 
To prevent this remonftrance, the king went to 
the houfe of peers, and there formally fignified his 
refolution. After this lpeech, they were prorogued 
to the fecond day of April, and on the fixth of 
February they were diffolved by proclamation, and 
a new parliament fummoned to meet on the twen«* 
tieth of March. During this feffiun of parliament, 
the bill of rights was paded into a law, together 
with the aft of fettlement. 

A. D. 1690. The new parliament met accord- 
ing to the time appointed, and the king opened 
the fefiion with a fpeech from the throne, in which 
lie gave, them tounderftand that he ttill perfifted.in 
his refolution of going in perlon to Ireland; de- 
fired they would fettle the revenue, or eftablifh it as 
a fund of credit, upon which the neceffary fums for 
the public lervice might be immediately-advanced : 
he fignified his intention of fending to them an aft: 
of grace, with a few exceptions, that he might 
demonftrate’his readinefs to extend his protection 
• to all his fuhjefts, and leave no excufe for raifing 
difturbances in his abfence, as he, knew how bufy 
fome ill affefted men were in their endeavours to 
alter the eftablifhed government. He recommend-* 
ed an union with Scotland, the parliament of which 
had appointed commiffioners for that purpofe j he 

told them that he lhould leave the adminiftration 

% . 

in the hands of the queen, and defired they would 
prepare an aft to confirm her authority : he ex- 
horted them, for the fake of difpatch, to avoid 
debates, and hoped that if any bufinefs now re- 
mained imfinifhed, they would fpeedily fet- 
tle it. 

The parliament, fenfible of the king’s defire td 
embark for Ireland, difpatched bufinefs with the 
greateft facility, and the royal affent being given 
to feveral bills, and among the reft, that for in- 
verting the queen with the adminiftration of go- 
vernment, during the king’s abfence, his , majefty 
put an end to the feflion by a Ihort fpeech from the 
throne. 

a 

The neceffary preparations being made, the 
king embarked on the 4th of June, and landed on 
the fourteenth at Carrickfergus attended by prince 
George of Denmark, and other perfons of diftinc- 
tion. From thence he immediately proceeded to 
Belfaft, where he was met by the duke of Schom- 
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berg, major-general Kirke, and other principal of- 
ficers. 

After refrefhing his troops a few days at Belfaft,^ 
William marched to Lifburne, where the duke of 
'Schomberg had fixed his head quarters, ordering 
his whole army to encamp at Loughbrillen, where 
upon a review, he found they amounted to thirty- 
fix thoufand effeftive. men, well armed and ac- 
coutered. . ■ 

James was no fooner apprized of the arrival of 
William, than he left Dublin under the guard of 
the militia, and with a reinforcement of fix thou- 
fand infantry which he had received from France, 
joined the reft of his forces, which almoft e- 
quailed William’s in number. He was very ad- 
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vanrageoufly poftfcd, and, contrary to the advice 
of his generals, determined to hazard a battle. 
T hey propofed to (Lengthen their garrifons, re- 
tire co the Shannon, and wait the ilTueof the. ope- 
rations. They reminded him, that Lewis had pro- 
mifed to fit out a powerful armament againft tire 
Englifli fleet, and to fend over a great number of 
frigates, to deftroy the Englifli tranfports, as foon 
as their convoy had returned to England. But 

h 



high, under a general difcharge of artillery. They 
were faintly oppofed by a body of mufqueteers 
who were polled behind fome hedges; but thefe 
they foon repul fed, and feveral battalions landed ■ 
though before they could form, they were v ia 0 . 
roufly attacked by a fquadron of the enemy’s horfe 
and a ftrong body of their cavalry and foot con- 
duced by general Hamilton, advanced from be. 
hind an eminence to charge thofe who were landed 
as well as to prevent the reft from reaching rl/ 



made the neceffary preparations for a vigorous en- 
gagement. 

William was equally prepared to receive him, 
but thought proper before the battle began to re- 
connoitre the enemy. Accordingly he advanced 
to the op pofite fide of the river Boyne, where be- 
ing fingled out by the enemy, they planted two field 
pieces againft his perlon. The firft fhot killed a 
man and two horfes cloie by his fide, and the fe- 
conci rebounding from the earth grazed his right 
fhonlder, and produced a confiderable contufion. 
The enemy, obferving fome confufion among his 
attendants, concluded he was killed, and limited 
aloud in token of their joy. The whole camp re- 
founded with acclamations, and feveral fquadrons 
of their horfe were drawn down towards the river, 



as if they intended to pais it immediately, and at- 
tack the Englifh army. 

Dublin ; from whence it was carried to Paris, 
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The report foon reached 



ncral battle, refufed thefe falutary counfels, and ftiore. The infantry were routed on the firft attack, 

' but the cavalry advancing with great impetuofity* 

the difpute was, for fome time very obit in ate, till 
at length the Irifh gave way, leaving their horfe td 
fuftain the whole fury of the combat. 

Perceiving the furious attacks made by the 
enemy, and being informed that the French oro- 
teftant refugees were without a commander/ the 
duke of Schomberg inftantly crofted the river, and 
heading thofe regiments, pointed to the enemy, 
faying, ct Gentlemen, thefe are your perfecutors,” 
Hardly had he pronounced thefe words, when he 
fuftained a violent onfet from a party of king 
James’s guards which had broke through one of 
the regiments, and were now on their return. The 
French refugees, miftaking them for a party of their 
own troops, fullered them to pafs, when fome of 
them riding up to the duke, furrounded him, and 
gEtve him two defperate wounds on the head. Per- 
ceiving their error, and eager to fave their general, 
the French refugees made fuch an indifereet fire, 
that they fhot the duke dead upon the fpot. The 
fmall part of the enemy’s guard were immediately- 
cut to pieces ; but this was no recompence for the 
lofs of a confummate general, who thus fell in the 
field of honor at the age of eighty-two, crowned 
with military glory. 

The death of this gallant officer might have 
been attended with fatal confequences, had not 
king William arrived at the critical moment, and 
decided the aftion by obtaining a com Heat vic- 
tory. Thus ended the famous battle of the Boyne, 
in which James was fuppofed to haye fuftained the 
lofs of about fifteen hundred men, and William 
about one third of that number, which, confidering 
the importance of the achievement, was very m- 
confiderable. 

, Hiftorians in general, attribute the higheft ho- 
nour to king William for the extraordinary prow- 
efs he difplayed on this memorable occalion. Even 
the Irifh. themfelves are faid to have declared, 
“ that if the Englifli would change kings with 
tf them, they would try the fortune of the day 
“ once more.” 

James, who had continued an inactive fpeftator 
of this feene in which he ought to have taken a 



where, contrary to the cuftom of the French court, 
the people were encouraged to exprefs their joy by 
bonfires and illuminations. 

As foon as the flight wound he had received was 
dreffed, the king returned to fhew himfelf to his 
army in order to quiet their apprehenftofls. In 
the evening he called a council of war'; and de- 
clared his relblution to attack the enemy in the 
morning. Schomberg at firft oppofed this defign, 
but finding the king determined, he propofed, 
that a ftrong detachment of horfe and foot fhould 
that night pafs the Boyne at Slanebridge, and take 
poll between the enemy and Duleck, in order to 
cut off their retreat. This council being rejedled, 
it was refolved, that early in the morning, lieu- 
tenant general Douglas, with the right wing of 
the infantry, and young Schomberg with the horfe, 
fhould pafs at Slanebridge, while the main body of 
foot fhould force their paffage at Old bridge, and 
the lefs, at certain fords, between the enemy’s camp 
and Drogheda. Every thing being properly dif- 
pofed for the attack in ‘the morning, the king af- 
ter riding through the different ranks of his army, 
retired to his tent. 

About fix the next morning, being the firft of 
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and the earl of Portland; marched to Slanebridge, principal part, was among the firft; who retired 
and paffed the river with very little oppofition. j from the field. On his return to Dublin, he re- 
On gaining the oppofite bank, they perceived the 
enemy drawn up in two lines, to a confiderable 
number of horfe and foot, with a morals in their 
front ; fo that Douglas was forced to wait for a re- 
inforcement, This being arrived, the foot advanced 
to the charge through the morafs, while young 
Schomberg rode round it with his cavalry to at- 
tack the enemy in flank. The Irifh, inftead of 
waiting the aflault, wheeled about, and retreated 
with precipitation towards Duleck ; notwithftand- 



ing which, Schomberg fell in among their rear, 
and did confiderable execution. In the mean time 
king William’s main body, compofed of the Dutch 
guards, French refugees, and fome battalions 
of the Englifli, paffed the river, which was breaft 



preached the Irifh with cowardice, fignified his in- 
tention of quitting the kingdom, and after the ne- 
ceffary preparations, embarked for France. 

The proteftants, who had now affirmed the go- 
vernment of the city of Dublin, difpatched a pe- 
tition to king William, requefting him to honour 
the capital with his prefence. The requeft was im- 
mediately complied with, and William entered the 
city in triumph, and repaired to the cathedral to 

return thanks to heaven for the victory. 

During the abfence of the king, the queen re- 
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gent, though greatly embarrafled by the perpetual 
oppofition of her councils, difplayed the highe 
prudence, and exerted herfelf with uncommon. 
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A French fquadton of upwards of fevency fail, 
Under the command of vice admiral Tourville, had 
defeated the combined fleets of England and Hol- 
land. Lord Torrington the Englifh admiral in- 
curred much difgrace by this adtion ; however, af- 
ter imprifonment, and being brought to trial, he 
was acquitted, though his judges were penfured by 
the Dutch as having given a partial award. 

The late naval defeat, however, did not hinder 
William from purfuing a war, which eventually 
fixed him on the throne. He publifhed an aft of 
indemnity in Dublin; but the Irilh, animated by 
their catholic priefls, paid little regard to it, and 
the fuccefs of the French fleet railed their fpirits, 
and effaced every idea of fubmiflion. The king 
had returned to Dublin with a view of embarking 
for England ; but being informed, that the deflgns 
of his domeftic enemies were difcovered and de- 
feated, that the fleet was refitted, and the French 
retired to Breft, he altered his intention; poft- 
poning his voyage till he had finifhed the Irifli 
war. 

A confiderable reinforcement of Englifli troops, 
under the command of the earl of Marlborough, 
arrived in Ireland to inveft the city of Cork; 1 
foon after which that general was joined by 
five thoufand men, under the duke of Wirtem- 
berg. 

The trenches being opened, the batteries played 
with fuch fury, that a breach was foon effedted, 
and the garrifon having furrendered, on Marlbo- 
rough’s preparing for a general aflfault, he took 
poffeffion, and then detached brigadier Villiers 
with a party of horfe and dragoons; to fummon 
the toivn and forts of Kinfale, and next advanced 
with the reft of the forces. The old fort was im- 
mediately taken by ftorm ; but Sir Edward Scot, 
who commanded the other, fultained a fiege of 
ten days, and then capitulated on honourable 
terms. The earl of Marlborough, having ac- 



terms. 



complifhed this important enterprize in thirty 
days, returned with his prifoners to England. Du- 



ring thefe tranfadtions the commander 



of the 



. French forces in Ireland lay inadtive near Gal- 
way, and fent fo deplorable an account of his fitu- 
afioo to the court of France, that t'ranfports were 
fent over to bring home the general and his forces. 
In thefe he embarked with his troops, and left 
the command of the Irifh troops to the duke of 
Berwick. After the departure of the French ge- 
neral, the Irifh formed themfelves into feparate 
bodies of free-booters, and plundered the country 
under the denomination of* Rapparees, while the 
major part of William’s troops retired to their re- 
fpedtive quarters. 

The king befieged Limerick in perfon, but the 
badnefs of the feafon, joined to the obftinate re- 
finance of the garrifon, and the flaughter of his 
men, induced him to quit his enterprize, and re- 
turn to England. 

Soon after his majefty’s arrival, both houfes of 
parliament prefented feparate addrefles of congra- 
tulation on his fucceffes in Ireland, and on the 
queen’s wife and happy adminiftration during his 
abfence. The commons, in particular, affured 
him of their readinefs to aflift him to the utmoft of 
their power, and, as a proof of their loyalty, voted 
him afupply of four millions, agreeable to an efti- 
mate of what would be wanted for the enfuing 
year. 

A. D. 1691. Impatient of going to Holland; where 
the fuuation of affairs were of a critical nature, 
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the king came to the houfe, arid having clofed the 
fefiion with a concile but pertinent fpee.ch from the 
throne, as well as adjufted the affairs of the nation, 
he embarked with a numerous retinue, under a 
convoy of twelve fhips of the line commanded by 
admiral Roolce. Upon fiis arrival at the Hague, 
he received every teftimony of regard and affec- 
tion from the ftates-general, and every token of 
honour from the foreign minifters aflembled in con- 
greis. On this important occafion, he fignalized 
himfelf both as an orator and a warrior in ex- 
citing the allied powers to exert themfelves with 
vigor againft the efforts of Lewis, who had arnbi- 
tioufly meditated the fubjedtion of all Europe, 
He promifed them twenty thoufand men for the firit 
campaign, and fent powerful fuccours to the duke 
of Savoy, who had declared againft France ; but 
had the mortification, previous to his return, to fee 
Mons fall into the hands of the enemy. 

The king no fooner arrived in England, than he 
turned his attention to the plan of operations for 
the enfuing campaign in Ireland, where general 
Ginckle commanded, which being regulated, he 
returned to Holland, and began to make prepara- 
tions for taking the field in perfon. The duke of 
Luxemburgh, with an army of forty thoufand 
men, having palled the Scheid, took pofieffion of 
Halle, and gave it up to plunder in fight of the 
confederates, who were obliged to throw up in* 
trench mehts for their prefervation. 

Such was the military fkill of Luxemburgh, that 
William, at the head of a numerous army, could 
effedt nothing of importance. In vain did he at- 
tempt, by divers ftratagems, to bring them to an 
engagement; but the French marefchal avoided it 
with fuch dexterity, as baffled all his endeavours. 
While the king lay encamped at Court-fur-heure, a 
foldier, corrupted by the enemy, fet fire to the fa- 
fees of feveral bombs, by the explofion of which, 
the whole magazine might have been blown up, 
had not the mifehief been prevented by the cou- 
rage of the men who guarded the artillery; thefe, 
evert while the fufees were burning, drew out the 
waggons from the line, and tumbled them down 
the lide of a hill, fo that the communication was 
intercepted, 
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- William, fufpicious that this defign was parti- 
cularly levelled at him, or finding it impoffible to 
elude the devices of Luxemburgh, who baffled all 
his attempts, transferred the command of the army 
-to prince Waldec, and returned to the Hague, 
where he foon after embarked, and landed in Eng- 
land on the nineteenth day of October. 

Whilft William remained with the allied army 

- in the Low Countries, general Ginckle, aided by 
Mackay, a Scottifh officer of rank, completed the 
reduction of Ireland. Athlone was carried by 
affault almoft before the eyes of the Irifli army. 
They were defeated at the decifive battle of 
Aughrim; and Tyrconnel, James’s principal parti- 
zan, died with grief at the fuccefles of the king’s 



party. 

The taking of Limerick filled up the meafnr.e- 
of Ginckle’s exploits, and his majelty determined 
to pay all poffible regard to his continental con- 
nexions, ordered that general atall events tofiniftithp 



Irifli war ; whereupon hoftages were exchanged, for 
the due execution of the following articles. The. 
catholics were reftored to the enjoyment bf all their 
liberty in the exercifeof their .religion, which they 
pofiefled in the reign of Chafles II. They were 
admitted to all the privileges of fubjedts, ftpon ta- 

king 
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Icing the oath of allegiance, without being com- 
pelled to that of fupremacy, and paffports were 
provided for thofe who chofe to retire to France. 

The proteftants exclaimed againft this treaty, 
but the neceffity of it was obvious to the king’s 
general, who was enjoined by his mafter to put a 
fpeedy end to the war. Notwithftanding the in- 
demnity and liberty of confcience afforded by the 
tenour of the articles, twelve thouland Irilh catho- 
lics chofe rather to leave their native country, than 
fubmitto the government of king William. France 
was their alylum ; there they were received with 
open arms, and gratified with thanks from James 
for their loyal attachment. 

Ginckle was rewarded for his important fervices, 
with the title of earl of Athlone, and the thanks of 
the commons of England. The parliament con- 
gratulated William on his fucceffes, and the queen 
on her prudent adminillration during his majefty’s 
abfence. 

But notwithftanding thefe profeffions of loyalty 
and affeftion, a fecret dilcontent prevailed too 
much throughout the kingdom. The malecon- 
tents infinuated to the people, that there was no ne- 
ceftity for maintaining a ftanding army;, that in- 
ftead of contributing as allies to the maintenance 
of the war upon the continent, they had embarked 
as principals, and bore the greateft part of the 
burthen, without the leaft lhare of profit. They 
animadverted on the king’s partiality to the Dutch ; 
his proud referve 5 his imperious difpofition, and 
particularly infilled that the earl of Marlborough’s 
gallant behaviour in Ireland was ill requited by a 
difmifiion from his employments. The commons, 
however, granted the king a liberal fupply, fo that 
the parliamentary difputes produced no effefts effen- 
tially injurious to the ftate. 

A, D. 1692. On the 24th of February his ma- 
jefty clofed the feflion.of parliament with a Ihort 
fpeech, in which he thanked them for the zeal and 
attachment they had fhewn to his government, and 
the liberality and difpatch with which they had 
fupplied the public neceffities, acquainting them, 
at the fame time, with his intention of repairing 
jfpeedily to the continent. 

King William having returned to Holland to di- 
rect the operations of the confederates, Lewis re- 
newed his efforts to reftore the exiled James to the 
throne of England. His emiffaries and adherents 
were exceeding numerous, and laboured affidu- 
oully in his caufe and intereft. James publiffi- 
ed a declaration, ftrongly avowing an intended in- 
vafion, and other projected refolutions ; notwith- 
• ftanding which, the general animofity againft 
him was much ftronger than the murmurs a- 
gainft his rival. 

Colonel Parker, with fome other officers, enlifted 
. men privately for the fervice of James, in the coun- 
ties of York, Lancafter, and the bifliopric of Dur- 
ham ; and at the fame time Fountaine and Hol- 
■man were employed in raffing two regiments of 
horfe at London, that they might join their mafter, 
who, by this time, had repaired to La Hogue, and 
was ready to embark with his army. 

But the violent zeal of his agents betrayed their 
caufe, for, having communicated the fcheme to 
admiral Carter, on a iuppofition of his being dif- 
affefted to the houfe of Orange, he immediately 
‘divulged the important fecret to the queen and 
council. The queen, being invefted with the ad- 
'miniftration of public affairs in the king’s abfence, 
.’"no fooner received this intelligence, than ffie 
jffued a proclamation enjoining all papifts to de- 

2 




part from London and Weftminfter; a fecon’d f or 
affembling both houles of parliament, and a third 
for apprehending feveral perfons onfufpicion. The 
militia took arms, and admiral Ruffel, reinforced 
by the Dutch fquadron, put to fea with ninety fail 
of the line under his command, aiTffied by Sir 
Ralph Delaval and admiral Carter. 

Tourville the French admiral, though inferior 
in number, had pofitive orders to engage the enemy 
at all events, and therefore bore down aloncr-fide 
Ruffel’s own ftfip, which he fought at a very Timall 
diftance with great fury feven hours, when his rin- 
ging being greatly damaged, his ffiip, the Rjfijf* 

o 



Sun, of an hundred and four guns, was towed out 
of the line in great diforder. The fleet, beino- a t 
length feparated by a thick fog, were compelled to 
lay by till it abated, when the admiral made the fig. 

nal for chafing the enemy, who were difcovered 
ftanding to the northward. Part of the blue fqua- 
dron came up with them about eight in the evening 
and engaged them half an hour, during which ad- 
miral Carter was mortally wounded. Finding his 
cafe defperate, he exhorted his captain to fight as 
long as the fliip could fwim, and expired" with 
great compofure. It muft be acknowledged that the 

French fought valiantly on this occafion, and fun- 
ported the honour of their nation ; but their fleet 
was at length difperfed, and fourteen large Ihips 
were burnt in the road of La Hogue. 

James, ready to put to fea, was an eye witnefs to 
this difafter, which affected Lewis with the d e ep eft: 
concern, as he had the utmoft reafon to apprehend 
an invafion of his dominions. 



Sir John Alliby and Callemberg having received 
the admiral’s orders to fteer for Havre de Grace, 
with a view to deftroy the remainder of the French 
fleet, Ruffel failed back to St. Helens, that the da- 
maged ihips might be refitted and the fleet fur* 
nifhed with frefh fupplies of provffion and ammu- 
nition. The bodies of admiral Carter and captain 
Raftings were interred with great pomp ; medals 
were ftruck in honour of the aftion, and thirty 
thoufand pounds diftributed among the Tailors, 

as proofs of the queen’s approbation of their con- 
duct. 

* 0 

An expedition was now projected againftSt. Ma« 
loe’s, Rochfort and Breft, and accordingly feven 
thoufand. men were embarked under the command 



of the duke of Leinfter ; but through fome ne- 
gledt the whole fcheme was laid afide, on a pretence 
of the feafon being too far advanced to carry it into 
execution. Lewis, therefore, withdrew his forces 
from the coaftof Normandy, and James returned 
to St, Germain’s, deprived of all hopes of effeft- 
ing his reftoration to the throne of England. 

The French king was not a little elated by the 
fuccefs of his arms in the Low Countries. He 
took Namur, one of the ftrongeft forts in Flan- 
ders. Luxemburg, who covered the liege, ma- 
naged with fuch fkill and ability,, that William, at 
the head of a numerous army, could neither pals, 
the river Mehaigne to attack the enemy which lay 
on the other fide, nor relieve a place of fuch im- 
portance : fo that the citadel being thus left ex- 
pofed to the approaches of the enemy, could not 
long withftand the violence of their operations, 
The two covered ways were taken by affault, and 
on the twentieth of May, the governor capittp 

lated, _ . 

Luxemburg placed a ftrong garrifon in- Ha- 

mur, pitched his camp in a very advantageous mu- 

ation. between Enghien and Steenkirk. Here Wil- 
liam refolyed to attack them, but the pafs being 

much 
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much narrower than was imagined, his army was 
under a neceffity of dividing, and began to move 
in two columns, on the twenty-fourth of July. 
The prince of Wirtemberg began the attack on 
the right wing of the enemy, at tire head of the 
Englilh, Danilh, and Dutch infantry, and was 
fupported by a considerable body of Britifli hoffe 
and foot commanded by lieutenant general Mackay. 
Though the ground was interfered by hedges, 
ditches, and narrow defiles, the prince marched 
with fuch diligence, that he was in a condition to 
begin the battle about two in the afternoon, when 
he charged the French with fuch impetuofity, that 
they were driven from their pofts, and their whole 
camp was difbrdered. Luxemburg, however, put 
himfelf at the head of the rallied troops, and made 
fo furious and defperate a refiftaiice, that Wirtem- 
berg, in danger of being over-powered by num- 
bers, fent feveral meffages to count Solmes, de- 
firing a reinforcement, but that officer diffegard 
ed his requeft. At length, when the king fent an 
exprefs order, commanding the Count to fuftain 
the left wing, he made a motion with his horfe, 
which could not aft while his infantry kept their 
grounds and the Britifli troops with a few Dutch 

and Danes fuilained rhe heat of the battle. They 
fought with great refolution, and the event conti- 
nued doubtful* until Bouffiers rejoined the French 
army with a great body of Dragoons., which turned 
the fortune of the day. 

The earl of Angus, general Mackay, and about 
three thoufand officers aiid foldiers of the allied 
army, were left dead bn the fpot * a like number 
was wounded or taken, with many colours and 
ftandards, and feveral pieces of cannon. The 
French reaped no folid advantage from their vic- 
tory, which coft them about three thoufand men, 
with many officers of diftinftion. King William 
retired to his camp, and notwithstanding all his 
misfortunes, his genius and courage rendered him 
a formidable enemy to the French. 

The elector of Bavaria having been appointed 
commander in chief, William embarked for Eng- 
land on the fifteenth of October, and the parlia- 
mentmeeting on the fourth of November, his ma- 
jefty in his fpeech to both houfes, thanked them for 
their laft fuppiies, congratulated them Upon the 
vidory obtained by fea* condoled with them on the 
badfuccefsof the campaign by land, reprefentedthe 
power of the'French, and the neceffity of main- 
taining a great armament to oppofe it, and demand- 
ed fubfidies equal to the occafion. He intimated a 
clefign of making a defcent up France* and declared 
that the happinefs of his people was his foie aim, 
for which he would again willingly expofe his 
life. 

A ftrong party under the direction of the earl of 
Marlborough, was formed in the upper houfe, who 
began ari enquiry into the commitment of the 
peers that had been lately fent to the Tower. 
They voted that the judges and thofe who had in 
their cuftody prifoners accufed of treafon, ought 
to conform to the a£t of Habeas Ccrpus y and ad- 
mit them to bail, unlds it was declared on oath 
that there were two witneffies againft them., which 
could not yet be produced. But the king prevent- 
ed the confluences of this affair, by ordering the 
prifoners to be difchargtd- After another warm 
debate, a formal entry was made in the journals, 
importing, that the houfe being informed of his 
majefty’s having given orders for dilcharging the 
lords under bail in the King's bench, the debate 
about that matter had ceafed. The refentment of 
No. 38* 
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tne peers being thus allayed, they proceeded to 

take his majefty’s fpeech into confideration, and a 
bill for regulating trials in cafes of high treafon was 
voted by the commons^ They then prefen ted ad- 
drefies to the king and queen, congratulating therri 
upon their deliverance from the wiles of their open 
and fecret enemies, and afftiring them that they 
would fupport government with their belt advice 
and afliftance. But previous to their voting aoy 
fuppiies, the commons infifted upon perilling the 
treaties, public dqcompts and eftimates, that they 
might be in a condition to advife as well as aiffift 
his mdjefty. Some members exclaimed loudly a- 
gainft partiality to foreign generals, and particularly 
infifted oil the mifcondiidt of count Solmes* arid 
his late Behaviour in tlie battle of Steenkirk. After 
fome warm altercation, they refolved, that his. 
majfefty fhotild be petitioned, to beftow the chief 
command of the Englilh forces upon an Englifh- 
man, and to fill fuch vacancies as fhould happen 
anlorig the general officers, with fuch only as were 
natives of his dominions; They then voted two 
millions, to pay the fubfidies to the electors of Ha- 
nover and Saxony, to defray the expences of the 

continental war* ahd for the fubfiftehce of the land 
• forces: 

A. D. 1693. On the fourteenth of March, the 

king put an end to the feffion of parliament by a 

fpeech from the throne, and having fettled the do- 

meftic affairs of the nation, embarked in a few days 

for Holland, where he arrived on the third of April. 

The war in Flanders was now carried on with gfeat 

vigoUh Luxemburg being informed of the great 

inferiority of the allied army, refolved to attafck 

them in their camp, or at leaft to fall upon their 

rear* fhould tkey retreat at his approach. With 

this view he made a motion towards Liege, as 3 f he 

intended to inveft that place, and encamped at 

Heilifheim, about feven leagues from the allied 

army. 

* 

Oh the twenty ninth of July he began his march 
in four columns and puffed the Sare without oppo- 
fition. King William at firft imagined that this 
motion was a feint to cover the defign upon Liege, 
but hearing that the whole French army Was ad- 
vancing agaihft him, he refolved to keep his 
ground, and immediately drew up his forces in 
order of battle. But his difpofition appeared to 
Luxemburg fo erroneous, that he exclaimed u Now 
1 believe that Waldeck is dead,” alluding to that 
general’s known fagacity ih chufing his ground for 
an engagement. 

The French appeared on the high ground early 
the next morning, ahd foon after defcended in 
great order into the plain, though the cannon of 
the allied army played on them very furioufly. 
About eight in the morning they attacked the vil- 
lages of Lare and Neer-Wihdeh with great fury, 
and twice made themlelves mailer of thefe pofts, 
from whence they were as often repulfed. At 
length, the allies maintained their ground y ancL 
brigadier Churchill took the duke of Berwick pri- 
foner.' 

The battle now increafed and continued till near 
fun-fet, when Luxemburg attacking the con- 
federates at Landen, many of them were (lain, and 
the reft compelled to retreat into the open plain. 
William who had fignalized his valour during the 
fearing all would be loft, drew off his army, 
and retreated in as good order as fo preffing 
a fituation would admit. The French, however, 
fuftained fuch lofs in the engagement, that 



they either were not able, or did not think it 

£ L prudent, 
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prudent, to purfue the confederates. The duke of 
Ormond was wounded in feveral places and taken 
prifoner, and the count of Solmes was mortally 
wounded. 

Nothing remarkable happened during the re- 
-maifider of this campaign, except the redu&ion 
; of Charleroy, which, after being inverted twenty-fix 
days, furrenclered on honourable terms. 

The fame ill fortune attended the Englifh by fea 
this year, as the allies by land. Preparations had 
been made by the admiralty to protect commerce, 
and deftroy the corfairs which infefted the coalls. 

A fleet was fitted out to intercept the enemy's mer- 
chantmen in their outward bound pafiage, but 
. they had failed before it could put to fea. 

It having been intended to make a defcent upon 
Breft, the fleet afieinbled at Sc. Helen’s about the 
: middle of May ; but this dcfign being laidafide, it 
was expected, that on the junction of the Dutch 
andEnghib fleets, fomething of importance would 
_ be attempted j but the admirals were divided in 
opinion, nor did their orders warrant their execut- 
ing any fcheime of confequence. It was at length 
detei mined that Sir George Rooke fhould convoy 
the trade bound to the Mediterranean, but through 
unforefeen accidents the defign failed, for they 
were furprized by a fuperior force of the enemy, 
and being overpowered by numbers, were obliged to 
fubmit, after fullaining the Infs of nine and twenty 
merchantmen and an Enedifli man of war. The 
re j ii 1 1 was, the admiral bore away for the Madeiras, II mandcr. 
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command of the fleet was bellowed nnnn 
lant Ruffel, and the moft popular meafures\S!' 

adopted in general. 

On the meeting of parliament the kino- 1 • 
fpeech adverted to tire feveral Ioffes the allies t hl f 
fuftained, as well as the mifearriages of the Enklilk 
fleet in divers expeditions • promifed that de 
quents upon convi&ion fhould be brought to n " 
dign punilhment, and requefted fuch afliilanc 
was elfential to thefafety and ho no fir of the nation 
After various debates concerning the' caffes* of ‘ 

■ ^ P. | ^ gation of mantr 

points relative both to men and meafures the* 

granted moft liberal fupplies for the enfuin a Ve J 

which were to be raffed by annuities, and the taxV 

non of divers articles of commerce and cony/ 
nience. 

A. D. 1694. Sir Francis Wheeler, who had 
failed in a former expedition, met with a Angular 
misfortune on his next appointment. He was 
fent out with a number of fhips under his convoy 
part of which were to be left in a certain latitude 
and he was to proceed with the reft to the Medi- 
terranean. He adled according to order, but on 
his entering the bay of Gibraltar, being overtaken 
by a dreadful tempeft under a lee-fihore, many of 
the fhips foundered, and among the reft that of the 
admiral, who, together with his whole crew, were 
buried in the deep. Thus ended at onee the 

tran factions and life of that unfortunate com- 



where, having fupplied himfelf with wood, water, 
and other necelTaries, he made for Ireland, and 
arrived at Cork with about fifty fail, including Ihips 
of war and trading velfids. 

After the engagement, the French admiral flood 
away for Cadiz, but not fucceedina in his at- 



temps on that place, he bombarded Gibraltar, 
where the merchants’ funk their Ihips, that they 
might not fall into the enemy’s hands. They after- 
wards failed along the ebaft of Spain, burnt fome 
Englifh and Dutch veffels at Malaga and Alicant, II paign 



Having fettled die affairs of England, his ma- 
. jelly embarked at Margate on the flxth of May, 
and on the leventh in the evening arrived in Hol- 
land, where he confulted with the dates general. 
On the third day of June he repaired to Bertherme- 
abbey near Louvain, the place appointed for the 
rendezvous of the army, and where he was met by 
the electors of Bavaria and Cologne. In a few 

army was collected, 
leemed to promife an aflive cam- 



days a numerous 



every 



thing 



and 



and at laft returned to Toulon. The difeontents 
arifihg from this misfortune were greatly increafed 
by the failure of an expedition to the Weft Indies, 
■Which was committed to the care of Sir Francis 
Wheeler. He made an unfuccefsful attempt upon 
the tflands of Martinico and St. Domingo, and 
after .a fucceflion of ill fortune, in divers places, 
his defigns being fruftrated, and the greateft part 
of his men having died during the voyage, he 
returned with the remains of his fquadron in a very 
fhattered condition to Portfinoutln 

P ♦ f 

- The nation in genera], in confequence of iiich 
repeated failures, exclaimed againft the miniftry, 
and the marquis of Caermarthen, with the earls of 
Nottingham* and Rochefter, (who pofTeffed the 
moft lucrative and important offices of the 
ft ate) were pointed out as ■ the’ principal de- 
fau Iters. 

France. m the midft of her conqucfts laboured 
tinder a moft dreadful famine, which fwept awav 
many thouiands, and reduced the nation to fuch 
diftrefs, that Lewis attempted to conclude a fepa- 
rate peace with fome of the allies ; but as his de- 
l-naiads were ftill fo exorbitant as to afford no prof- 
pe£t of a juft and honourable peace, his offers were 
ir ejected. 

William returned to England the latter end of 
Ofttfber, when his firft care was that of filencing 
the public murmur, by changing his miniftry. 
Nottingham was difmiffed,' and lucceedcd as fecre- 
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tary of 'ftate by the carl of Shrewlbiiry. The j oppofition 



On the third day of June the dauphin took the 
command of the French forces, with which Lux- 
emburg had taken port between Mons and Mau- 
beuge,and paffing the Sambre encamped at Fleury $ 
but on the eighteenth he removed from thence, 
and took up his quarters between St. Tron and 

Wanheim, while the confederates lay at Rof- • 
beck. 

Through an unexpected manoeuvre of the 
French army, William’s intention of paffing the 
river Schelde was totally defeated ; indeed, the only 
action of importance during this campaign was 
the reduction of Huy, which, after a fiege.of ten 
days, lurrendered to the allies; and the reiiilt of all 
was, the return, of the Dauphin and the king of 
England to their relpeftive dominions. 

A bill paffed both houfes of parliament ..this 
fummer, empowering the king and queen to in- 
corporate a number of merchants, (who had pre- 
vioufly lubfcri bed twelve hundred thoufand pounds, 
as a beginning fund) by the name of the governors 
and company of the bank of England, under, a. 
provilb, that, at any time after the'firft of Auguft 
1705, upon a year’s notice, and the repayment of 
the capita], the laid corporation fhould ceafe and 
determine. 

4 K 

The king, according to enftomin opening the 

feffion of parliament, reprefen te'd the neceffity of 

fuch iupplies as would enable him toprofecute the 

war with vigour. They were granted without 

but the commons not unmindful of 

■ what 
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what they* deemed conducive to the true intereft of 
the nation, infilled on the triennial bill', to which 
his majefty, from motives of 'prelent expediency, 
gave the royal afTerit. - It exafted that a new par- 
liament fliould be held every third year, at the ex- 
piration of which, the king was obliged to iffiie 
writs for another. ’ 

During th.efe tranfa&ions, Dr. John Tillotfon, 
archbifhop of Canterbury, paid the debt of nature. 
Few- prelates conduced more by their lives or 
writings to the intereflf of real religion'. This 
. venerable metropolitan eminently exemplified as 
a chriftiari, thofe virtues he fo forcibly recommen- 
ce! as a divine. 

Soon after died queen Mary in the thirty-third 
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year of her age, 

Mary lipon the whole was an amiable character. 
In her perfori fhe was graceful and commanding, 
while the complacency and mildneis of her afped 
tempered the awfulnefs of majefty, and the affabi- 
lity of her difpofition encouraged the moll timid 
to approach her: Her treatment both of her fa- 

ther and lifter may be deemed blameable; butthefe 
defeds will be counterpoized when placed in the 
balance with her exalted virtues. ; . , . • 

The king cordially regretted the lofs of his 
royal Confojrt, 1 who, both in public and domeftic 
life, had been an ornament to her eminent ftation. 
Her ftatue, together with that of the king, was 
ereded in the Royal Exchange, in confequence 
of a refolutioir of t lie court of common coun- 
cil of London. 

The king, as well as the queen, had been fome 
time on ill terms with the princefs Anne their pre- 
fumptive heir; but on the demife of the latter, the 
earl of Sunderland effeded a kind of reconciliation 
between his majefty and the princefs. She was 
prefented with great part of her filter’s jewels, and 
affigned a refidence in St. James’s palace ; but thefe 
were rather formal tokens of civility than real iri- 
ftances of efteem. 

The affairs of the continent re- 



and the fixth of her 



reign. 



A. D. 1695,. 

quiring his majefty’s perfonal attendance, the lord 
keeper at the royal command prorogued the par- 
liament; and the king nominated the regency that 
was to ad in his abfence. But as both the princefs 
of Denmark and her hufband were excluded, the 
king’s difpofition towards them was plain and evi- 
dent. 

This campaign was glorious to the allies, whofe 
army being fuperior to that of the French, Wil- 
liam determined to ftrikefome blow of importance. 
The great general Luxemburg died the preceedirig 
winter, and was fuccee’ded by the mafefchal Ville- 
roy. On the third of July, William invefted the 
city of Namur, the garrifon of which confifted 
of near twenty thoufand men, and the fortifica- 
tions had received fuch additional repairs that it 
was deemed impregnable. 

Concious of their inferiority the French thought 
-proper to fecure their late conquefts, by a new line 
drawn between the Lys and the Schelde, and made 
difpofition for covering Dunkirk, Ypres, Tournay, 
and Namur, fome of which they apprehended 
would be attacked by the allies. Mean while the 
confederates formed two great armies in the Ne- 
therlands : the firft, compofed offeventy battalions 
of foot, and eighty- two iquadrons of horfe and 
dragoons, was encamped at Aerfeek, Canehem, 
and, Wanterghen, between Theilck and Deynfe, 
and commanded by the king in perfon, affifted by 
the old prince ofVaudemont; the. other, compofed 
ffixteeti .battalions of foot* and one hundred and 



thirty fquadrons of hdrfe, was encamped at Zellichi 
and Ham, under the command of the eledtor of 
Bavaria, who was affifted by many experienced of- 
ficers, at the head of whom were the diike of Hoi- 
ftein-Pldri, and the earl of Athlone. 

1 

After the neceffary difpofitions were made, the 
king direded , the baron Heydbn, and the earl of 
Athlone to affifh in the redudion of Namur. The 
plan of the liege being laid, the trenches were ope- 
ned on the eleventh of July, and next day the bat- 
teries began to play with incredible fury. On the 
eighteenth, five battalions of Scotch and Dutch af- 
fatilted the enemy’s advanced works on the coun- 
terfearp. They were fuftained by fix Engliflt bat- 
talions, while major Salifch, with eight foreign 
regiments, and nine thoufand pioneers, advanced 
on the left. The contefbwas delperate arid bloody, 
the enemy maintaining their ground for two hours 
■with undaunted refolutionj but they were at lait 
repulfed, and ptirfued to the very gates of the town. 
The king was fo charmed with the gallantry of the 
Britifh troops, that laying his hand on the eledor 
of Bavaria’s lhoulder, he exclaimed with great traii- 
fport, u See my brave Englifh,” 

The fiege was carried on with the utmoft vigour 
on the part of the affailants, while the place waS 
defended with the mbit heroic bravery by the gar- 

, • r* J J D > 

rnon. . 

At length the belieged were fummoned to fur- 
render; but riegleding to give an immediate an- 
fwer, it was determined to proceed to a general af- 
1'ault according to the plan previotiily laid down by 

The confederates procured and main- 
tained a lodgement near a mile long by this at- 
tempt, though it did not fucceed to their wifhes: 
On this occafion the eledor of Bavaria fignalized 
his valour, but he acquired fame at the expence 
of thb lives of many brave foldiers, who nobly fell 
in the heat of adion; 

The garrifon had indeed made a molt gallant re- 
finance, till at length reduced from near twenty to 
fix thoufand men ; and marefchal Boufflers who 
commanded, being cut off from all hopes of relief, 
was under a necefiity of furrendering, arid the 
capitulation was figned on the fecorid of Sep- 
tember. 

• ^ 

According to articles the French garrifon march- 
ed out on the fifth; when William caufed maref- 



the king. 



Notwithftanding 



chal Boufflers to be arrefted, by way of reprifal 
for the detention of the garriforis of Dixmuyde and 
Deynfe; contrary to cartel : but on the feftdration 
of thole places, he was fet at liberty. 

The' king ndw refigned the command to the 
eledor of Bavaria; and retired to St. Loo, his ufiJal 
recefs; foon after which both armies went into 
winter quarters! 

the great ftrength of the 
Engiifli at fea, the enemy’s privateers, found 
means to flip out of their ports and capture a num- 
ber of merchantmen. Through the neglefi: of the 
marquis of Caermarthen, who was ftationed off 
Scilly', the Barbadoes homeward bound fleet fell a 
prey to the French corfairs, as did five fail of Inr- 
diamen, valued at a million fterling. , 

On the tenth of Odober the king arrived from 
Holland, and was hailed on his return with the 
triumphant acclamations of his Englifh. fubjeds. 
With the advice of council, a new parliament was 
fummoned by proclamation to meet on the twenty - 
fecond of November. William,- on his laft arrival 
from the continent; began to affume an affability ol 
deportment; rather repugnant to the natural re 

ferve which had rather created difguft than con- 
ciliate! 
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ciliated efteem. He vifited feveral noblemen at 
their country feats, honoured the univerfities with 
his prefence, arid, by his general behaviour, feemed 
to court popularity. 

The parliament having met according to pro- 
clamation, the commons chofe Foley again for 
their fpeaker. The king in his firft fpeech, ex- 
tolled the valour of the Englifb forces 5 exprefied 
his concern at being obliged to demand fuch large 
fupplies from his people ; obferved that the funds 
had proved very deficient, and the civil lift was in 
a precarious fituation 5 recommended to their com- 
panionate regard the miferable (late of the French 
proteflants; took notice of the bad ftate of the 
corn; defired they would form a bill for the encou- 
ragement of feamen, and contrive laws for the ad- 
vancement of commerce. He exprelfed his fatis- 
fadtion at the choice of reprefentatives, and re- 
commended unanimity and difpatch, as their ene- 



co brigadier Levifon, The king was at firft ex* 
trernely backward in believing the plot; but find- 
ing it confirmed by fo many witnefles, he admit- 
ted Pendergrafs into his prefence, and perfuaded 
him to give a lift of the afFaffins. A proclamation 
wasiffued for their immediate apprehenfion ; in con- 
fequence of which moll of them were fecured but 
Barclay found means to efcape* 

Meafures were immediately taken to difpel the 
temped: admiral Ruflel failed to the coaft of 
France; the enemy retired at his fudden appear- 
ance, and James, difc.oncerted in his projects, 
turned in defpair to St. Germains. r ^ 1 



. re- 

4 # The two houfes 

of parliament being acquainted with the confpiracy 
by the king himfelf, zealoufly formed an affociation 
for his defence, engaging to fupport his govern- 
ment, and to revenge all attempts again ft his per- 
fon : the king allured them he would be always ready 
at the hazard of his life to refill: all thofe whofhould 

mies the French were making great preparations to | endeavour to overturn the laws, religion and 
take the field early in the fpring. 

The commons granted him a fupply of fix mil- 
lions, the taxes became enormous, the nation com- 
plained of being aggrieved, yet the rninifttry were 
not lefs lavifh of the public treafure. This par- 
liament paTed a celebrated aft relpefting trials for 



bertics of the kingdom. 



high-treafon. It was enafted, that perfons indifted 
fhould receive a copy of their accufation five days 
before the commencement of the trial ; that they 
Ihould be allowed council to plead in their behalf 5 



The methods of railing the fupplies was the next 
bufinefsof the parliament. Anew bank was efta- 
blifhed, commonly called the Land-bank, be* 
caufe founded upon land-fecuritics. This fcheme 
was generally believed to be intended to ruin the 
bank of England. The company of the latter 
petitioned againft the bill, and were heard by their 
coimfel ; but their reprefen tution had no effeftj 
and the bill, having palled both houfes, atlaftre- 
that no perfon fhould be accufed but on the depo- || ceived the royal afleht. On the twenty-feventh of 

April the king doled the feffion with a fhort but 
gracious fpeech, and the parliament was prorogued 
to the fixteenth of June. During this feffion, Pen- 
dergrafs, Porter, and others gave evidence againft 
feveral of the confpirators, who were accordingly 
executed. 

The confederates, incenfed at the French as a- 
bettors of the confpiracy againft the perfon and go- 
vernment of king William, were determined on re- 

Lewis had eftablifihed a vail magazine at 
Givet, with a view of ftriking fome fixolce of im- 
portance early in the campaign, while the allies 
fhoukl be weakened by the abfence of the Britilh 
troops. Upon this magazine the confederates de- 
termined to wreak their vengeance, and with this 
view, the earl of Athlone, and lieutenant-general 
Coehorn, fee out from Namur with forty fquadrons, 
thirty battalions, fifteen pieces of cannon, and fix 
mortars. Athlone, with part of his body, invefted 
Dinant, while Coehorn with the remainder, ad- 
vanced to Givet. Fie forthwith began to bom- 
bard the town, which in three hours was on fire, 

* V \ 



fition of two refpe&able witnefles ; that the accu- 
fed fhould have a lift of the witnefles two days be- 
fore the preparation For trial ; and that no accufa- 
tion fltould be admitted three years after the com- 
miffion of the crime, except in cafe of an a&ual 
attempt on the life of the king. The peers added 
a claufe, that a peer fltould only be judged by the 
whole body of peers. 

. The next point agitated was relative to the 
ftate of the current coin, and it appearing that it 
had been greatly debafed by fraudulent arts, it was 
refolved to proceed to a new coinage, fo that in 
lefs than two years the filvercom came from the 
Mint the fineft and mod beautiful in Europe. 

A. D. 1696. In the beginning of this year 
a confpiracy was difeovered againft the perfon and 
government of king William, in order to reflate 
the abdicated James. The earl of Ajdefbury, lord 
Montgomery, and fome other perfons of distinc- 
tion, were the contrivers of the project. In the 
beginning of February, the duke of Berwick had 
come privately into England, in order to haften 
the preparations of the confpirators. While they 
were labouring to increafe their party and aflembie 
forces, James came to Calais with a view to em*- 
bark; troops were brought to the fea fide, and an 
officer was advancing with a number of fhips, 
which were to join a confiderable fleet of tranfports 
already at Dunkirk. 

Sir George Barclay, a native of Scotland, a man 
of undaunted courage, cautious and circumfpedb, 
but a furious bigot to the church of Rome, came 
over in order to effe<ft this horrid defign. He im- 
parted the fecret to the confpirators afiembkd, 
when, after various conlultations, they refolved to 
attack the king on his return from Richmond, where 
he 11 fu ally hunted on Saturdays, and the feene of 
the intended tragedy was a lane between Brentford 
and Turnham-green. But the plot was difeovered 
by captain Fiiher, Pendergrafs an Irifh officer, and 
La Rue, a Frenchman. ' The two former gave 
their information to the earl of Portland, the iaft 

2 



venge. 



and by four in the afternoon wholly deftroyed, with 

the great magazine it contained. 

On the fifth of May the king embarked for Hol- 
land, having appointed a regency previous to his 
departure. The French had taken the field early 

in the fpring, but no enterprize of importance was 
attempted in the covrfe of this campaign, D-j vl9 
was obliged to afton the tlefenfive, while the active 
plans of William were defeated by want of money- 
All the funds of this year proved defedtive, the 
land bank failed, having affedted the credit oi t c 
former bank, without producing any one goo 
effedt. 

Lewis now thought ferioufly of making a pczc » 
and with this view, fent an ambaffhdor to the I arts 
general ; but the Dutch refufed to enter into any 
conferences on the fubjedt, until they had obtainec 
the con fent of the allies. The French king ticre , 
fore, in order to expedite this negotiation, pur.ue 

oflenfive meaiures in Catalonia, where 
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the duke de Vendome, attacked and worfted the 
Spaniards in their camp near Oftalrie, but he was 
obliged to retreat, after very ftrenuous efforts a- 
gainft their intrenchments, and the a&ion was not 

decifive. 

Before any treaty could be fet on foot, the duke 
of Savoy made a feperate truce with France. Wil- 
liam, though much chagrined at the information, 
diffembled his anger, and liftened to the minifter 
without the leaft apparent emotion. One of the 
conditions of this treaty imported, that within a 
limited time, the allies fhould evacuate the duke’s 
dominions, otherwife they fhould be expelled by 
the joint forces of France and Savoy. They of- 
fered a neutrality to the confederates., but this be- 
ing rejeded, the contracting powers refolved to 
attack the Milanefe. Accordingly, when the 
truce expired, the duke, as generaliffimo of the 
French king, entered that duchy* and invefted Va- 
lencia, fo that in one campaign, he commanded 
two contending armies. A meffenger from the 
king of Spain, .who confented to accept of a neu- 
trality for Italy, arrived when the garrifon of Va- 
lencia was reduced to the utmoft extremity. 

The allies gained little advantages by land this 
year, but Lord Berkeley, who commanded the fleet, 
pillaged and burned the villages on the iflands of 
Guoy, Horea], andHeydic; made prizes of about 
twenty veflels, and bombarded St. Martin’s on the 
idle of Rees. 



to bear any part of the expence was excufed, on 
this occafion, from contributing to the exigencies 
of the Hate. 

, The bank of England having been found of 
lingular fervice to government, the commons 
voted another million to be railed by new fub- 
fcriptions, in order to fupport its credit. . 

The cafe of Sir John Fenwick was now brought 
into the lower houfe, where, though his guilt was 
rendered manifeft, he could not be convidted by 
common law as one pofuive evidence only ap- 
peared againft him. A bill ol attainder, however, 
after the mod violent debates, palled bothhoufes* 
and Fenwick was executed on Tower-hill. 

He acknowledged his attachment to king James, 
but called heaven to witnefs, in his expiring mo- 
ments, that he never harboured a defign againft' 
the life of king William. On doling the feffion 
of parliament the fifteenth of April, his majefty 
thanked them for the liberal fnpplies they had 
granted him, and exprefied his fatisfaftion with 
themeafures they had taken for the retrieval of the 
public credit; 

A. D. 1697-— 8. On the a 6 th of April the 
king embarked for Holland, in order to direftthe 
negotiations for a general peace, the preliminaries 
of which were to the following effedfc : that the 
treaties of Weflphalia, and Nimeguen, fliould be 
the bafis of the prefent negotiation ; that Stratf- 
burgh fliould be reftored to the emperor, and 



Soon after, rear admiral Bembow was fent with Luxembourg!! to the Spaniards, together with 



a fmall fquadronto block up Du Bart in the har- 
bour of Dunkirk * but that bold adventurer found 
means to elcape in a fog, and failing towards the 
Baltic, fell in with the Dutch fleet, under convoy 
of fix frigates. Thefe he took, together with 
half the trading veffels; but meeting with the out- 
ward bound fleet, convoyed by thirteen fhips of the 
line, he was obliged to part with all his prizes ex- 
cept fifteen, which he carried into Dunkirk, hav- 
ing burnt four of the frigates and turned the other 
two adrift. 

As the feafon was now far advanced the hoftile 
operations of this year were concluded, and Wil- 
liam embarked for England to open the fefllons 
of parliament. In the courfe of his fpeech he ob- 
ferved, that propofals had been made for a nego- 
tiation, but that the bed way of treating with 
France, would be fword in hand 5 that he hoped 
they would quickly raifc fupplies for the fervice 
of the enfuing years that the civil lift could not 

be fupported without their affiftance ; that he flat- 
tered himfelf they would contrive fome means for 
the recovery of the national credit ; and that the 
fafety and welfare of the kingdom could be no 
way fo well fecured as by their unanimity and dis- 
patch. ' 

The commons aflured his majefty in a loyal ad- 
drefs, that they would fupport his perfon and go- 
vernment againft all enemies foreign or domeftic. 
They then deliberated upon the eftimates, and 
chearfully granted upwards of fix millions for the 
fervice of the enfuing year. They pafled a bill 
for remedying the ill ft ate of the gold coin, and 
another explaining an a£l of the preceding feffion, 
for laying .duties on low wines, and fpirits of the 
fir ft extraction. In order 1 to raife the fupplies of 
the year, they refolved to tax allperfons according 
to the value of their real and perfonal eftates* their 
ftock upon land and in trade* or their income by 
offices, pen (ions, and profeffionSi A duty of one 
penny per week for one year was levied upon all 
Perfons not receiving alms, Not one perfon able 
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Mons, Charleroy, and all the places taken by the 
French in Catalonia, firice the treaty of Nime- 
guen ; that Dinant fhould be ceded to the bifhop 
of Liege, and all re-unions fince the treaty of 
Nimeguen be made void $ that Lorraine fliould be 
reftored according to the conditions of that treaty ; 
and that Lewis fliould acknowledge the prince of 
Orange king of Great Britain without the lead re- 
flridtion, orrefervation. 

After fome little altercation concerning .the 
place for holding the general congrefs, the nego- 
tiations were agreed to be opened at a village 
called Ryfwick, a few miles diftant from die Hague. 
The conferences began on the twenty-ninth of 
April, and were nearly being interrupted by the 
death of Charles XI, of Sweden 5 but as his fuc- 
ceflfor was a minor, the parties refolved to profe- 
cute the bufinefs, and the plenipotentiary appoint- 
ed in behalf of the court of Sweden continued 
in his office. • The taking of Barcelona by the 
duke of Vendome, and the lofs fuftained by the 
Spaniards in America, haftened the conclufion of 
the treaty, fo far at lead as it concerned their par- 
ticular nation. 

« 

Several articles were obje&ed to by the imperial 
plenipotentiary, which protfafted the negotiation •, 
however, it was at length refolved, that the treaty 
between England, Holland* Spain* and France 
fliould be figned on the 20th of September, even 
though the emperor fliould not concur. But from 
prudential maxims, he was induced to accede and 
fign, • and his example was followed by all the 
princes of the empire. The treaty between Eng- 
land and France imported, that Lewis fhould not 
difturb or difquiet the king of Great Britain in the 
poffeffion of his crown or government, afliffc his 
enemies, nor favour confpiracies againft his per- 
fon 5 that a free commerce fliould Be reftored be- 
tween' the two kingdoms; that commifiioners 
fhould be appointed to meet at London, to deters 
mine the pretenfions of each crown to Hudfon’s 
bay, taken by the French during the late peace. 
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and retaken by the Englifb in the cotirfe of the war ; 
and to fix the limits of places to be redo red, as 
well as the proportion of exchanges to be made ; 
that in cafe of a frefliwar, fix months fhould be al- 
lowed to thefubjefts of each crown for removing 
their effefts ; that the feparate article of the treaty 
of Nimeguenj relating to the principality of 
Orange, fhould be fully executed ; and that in 
three weeks after the day of figning the agreement, 
the ratifications fhould be exchanged. 

William, having thus firmly eftablifhed himfelf 
on the throne, returned to England, and was re- 
ceived in London amidft the acclamations of the 



people. 

tioned 



On the meeting of parliament, he men- 



among 



other things in his fpeech, the 



a (landing army, a circumftance 

fo m e 



expediency of 

by no means agreeable to the commons, 
of the members of which gave it as their opinion 
that it tended to introduce defpotifm. When the 
queftion came regularly before the houfe, it was 
carried in the negative ; however, to compenfate for 
this decifion, in oppofition to the king’s opinion, 
they voted the linn of feven hundred thoufand 
pounds per annum for the fupport of the civil lift, 
diflinift from all other fervices, to be paid his m a - 
jefty during life j an indulgence he had often re- 
quefted, but could never before obtain. 

The petition of the governor and inhabitants of 
Londonderry in Ireland now came before theEng- 
lifh parliament. They fo 1 i c i ted fuch indemnifica- 
tion for the Ioffes fuftained by the fiege of that 
place, which they had fo gallantly defended, as 
might feem meet to the members in general. It 
was recommended by the commons to the confide- 
ration of his majefty, who engaged to attend to it, 
but the petitioners obtained no immediate relief. 

A refident of Dublin having afferted in a pamph- 
let the independence of the Irifh parliament on 
that of England, a committee was appointed to en- 
quire into the nature and tendency of this per- 
formance. It being refolved, chat the book tended 
to leffen the dependence of Ireland upon England, 
an addrefs was prefented to his majefty, beseech- 
ing him to give effectual orders for preventing any 
fuch encroachments for the future, as well as dif- 
countenancing thole who had been guilty of fuch 
pernicious attempts. His majefty promifed his 
compliance, 

A fociety for the reformation of manners was 
now begun, under the king’s immediate protec- 
tion. Confiderable collections were made for 
maintaining clergymen to read prayers at certain 
hours in places of public worihip, and adminifter 
the facrament every Sunday. 

William prorogued the parliament on the third 
day of July, thanking them in a fhort fpeech for 
the many reftimonies of their favour he had re- 
ceived, and, in two days after the prorogation, it 
was dilfolved. 

Advice having been received in England, that 
the death of Charles 11 . of Spain was daily ex- 
pected, William, under pretence of retiring from 
public bufinefs, embarked for Holland ; but his 
real intention was to found the French king as to 
the fiieceffion to the throne of Spain. He had ap- 
pointed a regency to govern the kingdom in his 
abfer.ee; and, as one of the number, nominated 
the earl of Marlborough, who had regained his 

favour, and been appointed governor to the duke 
of Gloucefter. 



which the (landing army was limited to ten thou- 
fand. Healledged, that the apprehenfion of frdh 

troubles, which might arife at the death of his ca- 
tholic majefty induced him to tranfgrefs this limi- 
tation, and hoped that the new parliament would 
be more favourable. But they proved as averfe to 
this meafure as the former had done. 

The French minifter having, by order of his 
mailer attended king William at his palace near 
the Hague to negotiate the treaty of the Spaniih 
fpcceffion, the particulars were tranfmitted to the 
Airl of Portland, and, at the requeft of the king, 
communicated by him to the fecrecaries of (late, 
who, by letter, fignified to his majefty the ifTue of 
the deliberation of the regency,, though it Hems 
they had figned the firft partition before the letter 
reached Holland. 

The chief articles of the partition treaty were 
the foilwing ; that in cafe the king of Spain fhould 
die without ifTue, the kingdom of Naples and Si- 
cily, with the places depending on the Spaniih mo- 
narchy, and fituated on the coait of Tufcany, or 
the adjacent iflands, the marquifate of Final, the 
province of Guipufcoa, all places on the fide of the 
Pyrenees, or the other mountains of Navarre, 
Alva, or Bifcay, on the other fide of the province 
of Guipufcoa, with all the fhips, veffels, and 
(lores, fhould devolve upon the dauphin, in con-, 
fide ration of his right to the crown of Spain, 
which, with all its other dependencies, fhould de- 
feend to the electoral prince of Bavaria, under the 
guardianfhip of his father; that the dutchy of 
Milan fhould be fettled on the emperor’s fecund 
foil the archduke Charles j that this treaty fhould 
be communicated to the emperor, and the eleftor 
of Bavaria, by the king of England, and the 
Hates general ; that in cafe the eleftor of Bavaria 
fhould die before his father, then the eleftor and 
his other heir fhould fucceecl him in thefe domi- 
nions ; and fhould the archduke rejeft: the dutchy 
of Milan, they agieed it fhould be fequeftered, 
and governed by the prince of Vaudemont. 

Lewis, perfuaded that he fhould never be able 
to accomplifh his defigns upon Spain, while the 
king of England had it in his power to form a 
confederacy againft him, determined to amufe that 
prince with a treaty in which he fhould lcern to aft 
as umpire in the concerns of Europe, The plan 
fucceeded, and kept William in the dark as to his 
real intention. 

When his majefty arrived from the continent he 
found new mortifications from the parliament he 
had lately ordered to be funnnoned. Inftead of 
ten thoufand men, the number fixed by the iaft 
parliament, and to which he had given the royal 
alien t, he had kept on foot fixteen thoufand. Ihe 
commons, in token of their disapprobation or this 
meafure, reduced the troops in pay to feven thou- 
fand, and obliged the king to difmifs his Dutch 
guards, of whole zeal and attachment he hau m- 
llanc.es of the fulled aflurance. His remonilrances 



They reminded 



all. his foreign 



troops 



on this fubjeft. had no effect. 

him of his promife to difmifs 

and gave him to underftand that the ap- 
pinefs and welfare of the kingdom depenuec on 
the mutual confidence between king and p e0 P ’ 
and that this confidence demanded that he 101 
en cruft to his fubjefts the care of his facie p 
ion. The king complied, though with °j Tie 
luftance, and pafled the bill according to ” e , 
fire of his faithful commons, who immetlia y 



His majefty at his departure left 

iealed orders with the miniftry, direfting, that fix- urc ut ms 1a1um.11 - , , > ■ m 

teen thoufand men fhould be retained in the fervice, prefented an addrefs, in which they than tec ^ 

the vote of the commons, by for this frefli mark of his royal goodne s, 



notwithstanding 
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lemnly allured him^ that they would defend his 
perfon and government at the hazard of their lives 
and fortunes. They then voted fifteen thoufand 
feamen, and a proportionable fleet for the fecttrity 
of the kingdom, and granted one million four hun- 
dred and eighty four thoufand pounds for the fer- 
vices of the year, to be railed by a tax of three 
Ihillings in the pound upon lands, perlonal eftates, 

penfioners and officers. _ 

A. D. 1699. Notwithstanding the late appear- 
ance of afFedlion and zeal that fubfifted between 
the king and parliament, as inftanced in their mu- 
tual compliance with the requells of each other, 
his majefty, from fome private difguft, came to the 
houfe on the 4th of June, prorogued the parlia- 
ment, and foon after embarked for Holland. 

A very powerful party of malecontents prevailed 
at this time in Scotland. , The Scots had formed 
a trading company, which, animated by the fame 
profpeft of gain that had tranfported fo many Eu- 
ropeans into a new world eftablifhed, at a great ex- 
pence, a colony on the ifthmus of Darien, between 

North and South America, to which they gave the 
name of Caledonia. The Spaniards exclaimed that 
fuch proceedings were inf rations of the la It treaty, 
and the Englil'h that they would ruin their com- 
merce. William, therefore, fent orders to the 
Englilh governors, forbidding all intercourfe with 
the new colony, fo that the Scots, difappointed by 
thefe means in their hopes and expectations of ac- 
quiring wealth, as well as reduced to the nccdlltv 
of fubmitting to the Spaniards, breathed nothing 
but fury againft king William, as the author of 
that deftruftion which inevitably refulted from his 
partial and illiberal conduct. Their parliament 
adopted the fenfe of the nation. All threatened a 
revolt, and it was only by time, addrefs, and flat- 
tering promifes, that the king prevented the moll 

fatal confequcnces. . < 

Nothing of importance tranfpired relative to the 

partition "treaty, nor did any event of moment 
occur during his majefty’s laft vifit to Holland, fo 
that having fettled the particular buftnefs of the 

States- general, he embarked for England, whither 

he arrived on the fixteenth of October. The par- 
- liatnent meeting about the middle of November, 
the king, in his fpeech to both houfes, advifed a 
further provifion for the fafety of the kingdom, by 
Tea and land, and the repair of fhips and fortifica- 
tions, exhorted the commons to make good the de- 
ficiencies of the funds, difeharge the national debt, 
and provide the neceffary fuppjies. . He allured 
them of his refolution to encourage virtue and pu- 
nifli vice, and that he would decline no difficul- 
ties nor dangers where the happinefs of his people 
might be concerned. He then concluded with 
thefe words : “ Since, therefore, our aims are 

“ only for the general good, let us aft with con- 
« fidence in one another, which will not fail, with 
“ the bleffing of God, to make me a happy king, 
“ and you a great and flourilhing people.” 

The American colonies having iuffered much 
■from piratical depredations, one ICidd, a defperate 
adventurer, undertook to fupprefs them, provided 
he was furnifhed with, a fhip of thirty guns well 
manned. Being thus equipped by voluntary fub- 
feription of leveral noblemen and gentlemen, he 
fet fail from Plymouth, but inftead of cruizing on 
the coaft of America, and apprehending the. pi- 
rates, he engaged in the fame fcandalous praftices, 
and afterwards arriving on the coaft of New York, 
was feized, together with his men, by lord Bella- 
mont. An account was tranfmitted to the Englifh 

2. 
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government, and a man of war difpatched to put 
a ftop to thofe infamous proceedings; but being 
driven back bv ftrefs of weather, the defign was 
fruftrated, and thedefperadoesfufFered to profecute 
their ravages. .... . . 

The commons this feffion took into confidera^ 
tiori the right of the king to difpofe of the for- 
feited eftates in Ireland; and difbufled the affair iri 
fuch a manner as indicated motives of caprice and 
refentment rather than jiiftice and equity., 

Having framed and paffed a bill of refurhptiori; 
they directed an account of the whole tranfa&ioh 
to be publiflied for their vindication, and refolvedj 
that the procuring or paffirig exorbitant grants by 
any member then of the privy council, or by any 
other that had been a privy counfellbr* In this or 
any former reign, to his own ufe and benefit, was 
a high crime and mifdemeanor. As the members 
of the lower houfe were appreherifive that this 
bill would be ftrongly oppofed by tliofe of the 
tipper; they annexed it to the money bill, fo that 
the one could not be fejeTed, without defeating 
the other. The lords, propofed fome alterations, 
but the commons refufed to give their confent, and 
ordered a lift of the privy-council to be laid before 
them; 

. - * \ * 

The general meafures of the commons feemed 

at this time to have been framed in order to thwart 
thofe of the king. They enquired into the mod 
mintite circumftatices of government, rigoroiiity 
cenfured tile miniftry, debated on amotion to ad- 
drefs his majefty for the difmiffion of lord chan- 
cellor Somers, and evinced every principle of dif- 
fidence and difguft. William was fo difpleafed at 
thefe inftances of difaffc&ion, that he could not 

m 9 W \ 

difiemble his refentment, and from this circum- 
ftance his enemies employed the moil inveterate 
malice to blacken his character. 

In order to perplex and einbarrafs adminiftration 
with frefli obftaclesi the commons determined to 
addrefs his majefty, that no perfon,- who was not a 
native of his dominions, except his royal highnefs 
prince George of Demnatk, fhould be admitted 
into his majefty’s councils in England or Ireland. 
This refolution was levelled againft Portland, Al- 
bemarle, and Galway; but to obviate that dis- 
agreeable bufinefs, his majefty prorogued the par- 5 
liament to the 23d of May. 

A. D. 1700. When the houfes met according 
to prorogation, a bill was brought into the com- 
mons, purporting that no perfon born after the 
twenty-fifth day of March next enfuing, being a 
papift, fhould be cap-able of inheriting any title 
of honour or eftate within the kingdom of Eng- 



land, principality of Wales, or town of Berwick 
upon Tweed ; and that no papift fhould be capa- 
ble of purchafing any lands or tenements, either 
in his own, or in the name of any other perfon in. 
truft for him. But this bill being defectively framed 
in many inftances, though it received the rdyal af- 
fent, never anfwered its original defxgn. 

The refult of the negotiation for a fecond par- 
tition treaty between the contracting parties on the 
continent was, that in cafe his catholic majefty 
fhould die without ifTue, the dauphin fhould pof- 
fefs, for himfelfand his heirs, the kingdoms of Na- 
ples and Sicily, the Hands of St, Stephano, Porto, 
Hercole, Orbitello, Telamone, Porto Longone, 
Piombino, the marquifate of Final, the province 
of Guipufcoa, and the dutchies of Lorraine, and 
Barre; in exchange for which- the duke of Lor- 
raine fhould receive the dutchy of Milan ; but 
that the country of Biche fhould remain in fo- 

vereignry 
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vereignty to the prince of Vaudemontj that the 
archduke Charles fhould inherit the kingdom of 
Spain, and all its dependencies in and out of Eu- 
rope; but in cafe of his dying without iffue, it 
fhonld devolve to fome other child of the emperor, 
excepting him who was to fucceed as emperor or 
king of the Romans ; that this- monarchy fhould 
neverdefeend to a king ofFrance,or dauphin ; and 
that three months fhould be allowed for the em- 
peror’s confideration whether he would accede to 
the treaty. 

His maj'efty according to annual cuftom revifited 
his native country in the month of July, and on the 
nineteenth day of the fame died the young duke 
ofGloucefter, only furviving child of Anne princefs 
of Denmark. Her death was much lamented by 
the greater part of the Englifh nation, not only on 
account of his promifing talents and affable dilpo- 
fition, but alio as fatal difputes might happen 
in conlequence of the fucceffion being left doubt- 
ful. 

The partizans of James confidered this event as 
favourable to their wiflres, of placing the pretend- 
ed prince of Wales on that throne, which James 
had abdicated. But the proteftants turned their 
eyes on the princefs Sophia, eleftrefs-dowager of 
Hanover, and grand daughter of James the fir ft, as 
neared heir in the proteftant line, after the refpec- 
tive descendants of the king and the princefs 
Anne, and this lineage afterwards eftablifhed the 
right of the houfe of Hanover to the crown of En- 
gland. _ 

Soon after his majefly’s return from Holland, he 
received intelligence of the death of the king of 
Spain, Charles had in his laft will declared the 
duke of Anjou, fecond fon of the dauphin, foie 

heir to the Spanifh monarchy.. In cafe this prince 
fhould die without iffue, or inherit the crown of 
France, he ordered that Spain fhould devolve to 
the duke of Berry ; in default of him and his chil- 
dren, to the archduke Charles and his heirs; in fai- 
lure of whom, to the duke of Savoy and his poflerity, 

Lewis whohad concerted and executed thispolitie 
fcheme, difplayed great art andfineffe in bringing it 
to a conclufion. After the will was accepted, by the 
French council, he addreffed the duke of Anjou in 
the prefence of the Marquis de Rios, in the following 

Sir, the king of Spain has made you a 

ie king. 



manner, *• 

The grandees demand you, the people 
c£ wifhfor you, and I -give my confent. Remem- 

I recom- 



<c 






ber only, you are- a prince of France. 



mend to you to love your people, to gain their 
“ affeftion by the lenity of your government, and 
<c render yourfelf worthy of the throne you are 
“ about to afeend.” The new monarch was con- 
gratulated on his elevation by all the princes of 
the blood ; neverthelefs, the duke of Orleans and 
his fon protefted againftthe will, becaufe the arch- 
duke was placed next in fucceffion to the duke of 
Berry, in bar of their right as defeendants of Anne 
of Auftria. The emperor loudly exclaimed again ft 
the will, as being more iniquitous than the treaty 
of panion, and threatened to do himfelf juftice by 
force of arms. The Spaniards gave themfelves 
up to the proteftion of Lewis, fenfible that they 
were incapable of defending their own dominions. 

William was fired with indignation, at being 
-thus egregioufly duped by the policy of the French 
kinft, but concealed his refentment until he fliould 
liave founded the opinions of other powers in Eu- 
rope, and feen how far he could rely on his new 
minillry. His chief favourite was the earl of Ro- 



m 

land. A general change was made in the principal 
departments, of ftate, but the new miniftry, con 
feious that they had not intereft fufficient to pro' 
cure a majority in the parliament, prevailed on the 
king to diffolve it by proclamation, which was 
accordingly done, and the fixth of February 
was appointed for the meeting of a new parlia- 
ment. * 

A. D. 1701. At the meeting,- 6rx the day ap- 
pointed, the king in his fpeech to both houfes ob- 
ferved, that the lofs of the duke of Gloucefter had 
rendered it abfolutely neceffary to make fome far- 
ther provifion for fettling the fucceffion in the pro- 
teftant line; and that the death of the late king of 
Spain had produced fuch an alteration in the affairs 

of Europe, as required their moil: ferious delibera- 
tion. He then, as ufual, demanded iupplies for 
the enfuing year ; reminded them of the deficien- 
cies and public debt; recommended to their re- 
gard the ftrength of the nation, naval, and mill, 
tary; exhorted them to unanimity in their proceed- 
ings, and to employ the poor, by giving all poffible 
encouragement to commerce. 

The commons waited on his maj'efty with art 
addrefs, in which theyaffured him that they would 
defend his perfon and government, and take fuch 
effeftual meafures as might belt conduce to the in- 
tereft and fafety of England, and the prefervatiop 
of the proteftant religion. 

Theftates geneial, by their ambaflador, preferr- 
ed a memorial to king William, in which they ac- 
knowledged the duke of Anjou as king of Spain; 
informed him that France had agreed to a negotia- 
tion, in which they might lxipulate the neceffary 
conditions for fecuring the peace of Europe, and 
that they were firmly refolved to do nothing' 
without the concurrence of his majefty and the 
other allies ; the commons alfo defired permifliem 
to infpeft the treaties between England and Hol- 
land. 

The king having laid before the houfe the fe« 
veral articles of the memorial, they referred the 
matter to his majefty’s known wifdom and policy, 
not doubting but he would aft in fuch a manner as 
would be moil conducive to promote the grand and 
principal objefts of the negotiation. They then 
voted, that provifion fliould be made from time to 
time for making good the principal and intereft due 
upon all parliamentary funds ; and afterwards paf- 
fed a bill for renewing the bills of credit, common- 
ly called the exchequer bills. 

Flis majefty having recommended the eilablifh- 
ment of the fucceffion of the crown, that affair was 
brought into the houfe, when, after fome confule- 
ration, and certain conditions- being fettled as pre- 
liminaries, in order to fecure the privileges of the 
people, it was voted, tc That the princefs Sophia, 
“ dutchefs-dowager of Hanover, be declared next 
in fucceffion to the crown of England, after his 
majefty and the princefs of Denmark, and the 
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heirs of their bodies refpedtively/* And, c ‘ that 
the further limitation of the crown be to the 
faid princefs Sophia and the heirs of her body, 
being proteftants/* The earl of Macclesfield 
was appointed to acquaint the princefs* that the act 

of fettlement had paffed in her favour, ^ 

After thele tranfa&ions,. the fecretary of rate, oy 
order of the king, informed the houfe of the deman & 
infifted on by Mr- Stanhope, his majefty s pl enl ~ 
potentiary at the Hague, in,, conjunction with tie 
ftate’s general, from the French ambaflador; name- 
ly, that for the fecurity of England, t ^. ci ^ es ^ 



chefteivwho was declared lord lieutenant of Ire- Oftendand Nieuport fhould be delivered lnr °^ 
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hands of his Britannic majefty; that no kingdoms, 
provinces, cities, lands, or places, belonging to 
the crown of Spain, fhould ever be yielded, or 
transferred to the crown of France on any pretence 
whatever 5 that the fubjedls of his Britannic majefty 
fhould retain all the privileges, rights and immu- 
nities, with regard to navigation and commerce in 
the dominions of Spain, which they enjoyed at 
the death of his late Catholic majefty; as alfo, all 
fuch immunities, rights, and franchifes, as the 
fubjefts ofFrance oranyother power, either poflefs 
for the prefeot, or may enjoy for the future; that 
all treaties of peace and commerce' between Eng- 
land and Spain fhould be renewed, and that a treaty 



for f defraying the expenses of the enfuing year* 
Former animofities beginning to revive between 
the two houfes, the king interrupted their difputes, 
by putting an end to the fefiloh on the twenty- 
fourth day of June, after having thanked the par- 
liament for their zeal in the public fervice, and 
exhorted them to a difcharge of their duties, 1 in 
their feveral counties. 

Though William had acknowledged the new 
king of Spain, he feemed, however, determined 
to dethrone him ; his health now daily declined* 
but not to difcourage the allies from engaging in 
the confederacy, he carefully concealed his in* 
difpofition. He conferred the command of the 
formed on thefe demands fhould be guarantied by II ten thou land troops deftined for Holland upon the 






fuch powers, as one or other of the contradtors 
fhould folicit or perfuade to undertake that office. 
But fo extravagant were thefe demands in the opi- 
nion of count d’Avaux, the French ambafiador, 
that he faid, they could not have been higher, if his 
m after had loft four fncceffive battles. He de- 
clared, that his moft Chriftian majefty,. would with- 
draw his troops from the Spanifh Netherlands, as 
loon as the king of Spain fhould have forces of 
his own fufficient to guard the country ; but with 
.relpefb to the other articles, he could give no other 
anfwer, than, that he would immediately tranfmit 
them to Versailles. Lewis affedted to refent the 
propofals, as highly arrogant, as well as a fure 
mark of the hoftile intention of the allies, apd re- 
fufed to give any other fecurity for the peace of 
Europe, than a renewal of the treaty of Ryfwick. 

The affairs of Spain now engaged the attention 
of parliament, and the partition treaty became a 
fubjedt of invedtive. They complained that it had 
been made without their advice, and tended to the 
aggrandizement of France. One of the members 
called it a felony, another compared it to the dif- 
tribution of a booty taken on the highway. They 
afterwards drew up an addrefs, in which, among 
other particulars, they begged to lay before his 
majefty the ill confequences that muft refult from 
the treaty of partition to the intereft of his king- 
doms, and the peace of Europe in general. They 
befought his majefty to take the advice of his fub- 
jecls, and believe them more worthy of confidence 
than foreigners 5 and added, moreover, that they 
advifed him, in all his negotiations with the king 
of France, to take every precaution that could 
render them fafe and ufeful. 

Though William was greatly chagrined at thefe 
proceedings, he difiembled his refentment, and 
replied, that his treaty fhould have the honour and 
fecurity of England for its bafis. Lewis would 
recede in no point from the treaty of Ryfwick, fo 
that the court of London and the ftate’s general 
prepared fora war, which feemed inevitable. The 
parliament expreffed their ardor to afiift the Dutch, 
but could not ftifle their refentment againft thofe 
minifters to whom they attributed the negotiation 
of the partition treaty. Several noblemen were 
impeached with as much injuftice as paffion by the 
commons, and being acquitted by the upper houfe, 
animofities univerfally prevailed, A memorial 
now appeared, figned Legion, in which was this 
forcible expreffion, cc Englifhmen are no more 
to be (laves to parliaments than to kings. 



cc 



cc 



Our name is Legion, and we are many.’; 

So much hardinefs in the people was not un- 
uft'fui to the king, for the commons promifed to 
afiift him in all his meafures for fetting bounds to 
the exceffive power of France, and voted him. 
about two millions feven hundred thoufand pounds, 

No. 39. 



earl of Marlborough, whom he likewife appointed 
his plenipotentiary to the Hates general. 

Having fettled the regency, and other matters 
relative to domeftic government, his majefty em- 
barked for Holland in the beginning of July, 
and, on his arrival at the Hague, aftifted at the 
afiembly of the ftates-general, whom he addreffed 
in a very affectionate fpeech, and was anfwered with 
great cordiality. 

Soon after the arrival of William in Holland, 
d’Avaux, the French minifter, delivered a letter to 
the Hates from his mafter, who complained that 
they had interrupted the conferences, from which 
no good fruits were to be expefted; but at the 
fame time affured them, that it wholly depended 
on themfelves, whether they fhould continue to 
receive marks of his ancient friend fhip for their 
republic. This letter was accompanied by an in- 
folent, memorial, to which the Hates- general re- 
turned a very fpirited anfwer. As they were now 
convinced of the hoHile intentions of France, they 
hired auxiliaries, increaled their army, repaired 
their fortifications, and took every necefiary pre- 
caution for their defence. 

Though the confederate parties in general were 
interefted in humbling the pride of the houfe of 
Bourbon, the emperor, who was moft affedted at 
the acceffion of the duke of Anjou to the crown of 
Spain, affembled a powerful army, the command, 
of which he beftowed on prince Eugene, one of the 
greateft and moft fortunate generals then in Eu- - 
rope. That prince began the war in Italy, and 
fhewed himfelf worthy of his reputation. Towards 
the end of the campaign, he took poffeffion of all 
the Mantuan territories, except Mantua itfelf, the 
blockade of which he formed. ‘ He reduced all the 
places on the Oglio, and kept the field the whole 
winter, exhibiting repeated marks of the moft un- 
daunted courage, indefatigable vigilance, and con* 
fummate prudence. In January he had nearly 
furprifed Cremona, by introducing a body of men 
through an old aquedudt: they forced one of the 
gates, by which the prince and his followers en- 
tered. Yilleroy, the governor, being wakened by 
■noife, ran out into the Hreet, where he was taken, 
and the town muft have inevitably been reduced 
had prince Eugene been joined by another body of 
troops he had ordered to advance from Parmefan, 
to fecure the bridge; which poll; being previoufly 
poffeffed by an Irifh regiment in the French fer- 
vice, the’ prince was compelled to retire, taking 
with him Yilleroy the governor. 

King William, having put his navy on the moft 
refpedtable footing, the fleet under the command 
of Sir George Rooke, though they came to no 
adtion, kept all their neighbours in awe, during 
the courfe of this lummer, while his Britannic ma- 
jefty was employed in perfecting the alliances, be- 
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tween the emperor, England, and Holland; fo that 
a. treaty was concluded at the Hagu t on the feventh 
of September. 

The death of the weak and linforttinate prince 
James II. who expired at S,t. Germain’s on the 
1 6th of September; brought affairs much foonerto 
crifis than was expected before that event. He 
was privately interred in the church of the Englifh 
benedidines in that place. James poffeffed, from 
nature, many good qualities, but his bigotry was fo 
great, and he was fo governed by priefts, that thefe 
qualities had no influence when the concerns of 
the church came under confideration. 

Lewis, elated by his victories, and depending too 
mtich on his own power, feemed haughtily to brave 
the ftorm gathering againft him, in giving the title 
of king of England to the fon of the deceafed James. 
His title was likewife recognized by the king of 
Spain, the duke of Savoy, and the pope. William 
was no looner informed of this tranfadion, than 
he dilpatched a courier to the king of Sweden as 
guarantee of the treaty of Ryfwic, to complain of 
this manifeft violation. At the fame time, even 
without an audience of leave, he direded the earl of 
Manchefter to leave Paris. 

In vain did Lewis diiperfe a manifello throughout 
Europe, declaring that he had not infringed any 
article of the treaty, in acknowledging the prince 
of Wales as king of England, for the Englifh, 
already difpofed for war, felt themfelves infulted 
and breathed only vengeance. One general intereft 
now united all parties, and their refolucions became 
unanimous. 

The city of London, and moil of the counties of 
England, transmitted addrefies to his majefty, de- 
claring a due fenie of the indignity offered him by 
Lewis, and promifing to fupport his government 
againft him and all his other enemies. 

Having concluded the treaty of alliance, William 

propofed to return to England, but being detained 
by the impaired Hate of his health, he did not ar- 
rive till the fifth of November. The firil thing 
that engaged his attention, was the expediency of 
calling a new parliament, which being determin- 
ed in council, was put into execution, and a new 
parliament appointed to meet on the thirtieth of 

December. 

• % 

On that day the commons having chofen Mr. 
Harley for their fpeaker, his majefty opened the 
feffion with a fpeech, in which he exprefled his 
hope, that they were come together, determined to 
avoid di fpufes and differences, and to aft with a 
hearty concurrence for promoting the common 
Caufe, He laid he fhould think it a particular 
f hleffing to England, if .they were as much inclined 
to lay. aGde thofe unhappy animofities, which di- 
vided and weakened them, as he was difpofed to 
make all his fubjefts fafe and eafy; even thole who 
had committed the higheft offences againft his per- 
foru At the lame time he conjured them to dif- 
appoinc the hopes of their enemies by their unani- 
mity. 'As he had always fhewn, and always would 

fliew, how defirous he was to be the common fa- 

> % 1 * 

ther of all his people, he defired they would lay 
afide all parties and divisions, fo that no diftinCtion 
might be known amongft them. He concluded 
with affirming, that by their behaviour, it would be 
feen whether they were really in earned; to have 
England hold the balance of power, and .be at the 
head of the protdlant intereft. 

This fpeech was^ univerfally applauded. The 
peeis affured his majefty of their zeal for his perfon 

and government. The commons exprefled the' 

•1 



fame drdor, and refolved on a further addrds to 
his majefty, that he would be gracioufly plcalEd td 
infert an article in all his treaties of alliance i m 
porting, that rid peace fhould be made with France" 

until his majefty and the nation had received fat if,’ 
faftion for the gredt Indignity offered by t h e 
French king, in owning and declaring the pretend 
ed prince of Wales, king of England, Scotland" 
and Ireland. They prepared a bill of attainder 

againft the pretender, which being lent up to the 
other houfe, paffed with an additional claule of at- 
tainder againft his mother. 

A. D. 170a. While William was proje&ino- me ^ 
flues for aliening his own dignity, and humblin'^ 
the pride of the ambitious houfe of Bourbon 3 
he was feized with an indifpofition that overipread 
the nation with a cloud of l’orrow. His health had 
been long upon the decline, and by the advice of 
his phyficians he had retired to Hampton- court 
where, as he was one day taking the* air, he fell 
from his horfe with fuch violence as to break his 
collar bone. The bone, however, being immediate- 
ly fer, he returned to Kenfington the fame evening, 

and feemed to be in a fair way of recovery, till the 
fiyft of March, when a defluxion fell upon his knee, 
attended with very alarming fymptons. 

As this diforder prevented his going to the houfe 
on the fecond of March, the royal afient was given 
by commillion to fuch bills as had paffed both 
houfes, namely, the aft of attainder againft the pre- 
tended prince of Wales ; and another in favour of 
the Quakers, enabling, that their folemn affirma- 
tion and declaration fhould be accepted inftead of 
an oath. 

His majefty was fo far recovered by the feventh 
day of the month, that he took feveral turns in the 
gallery at Kenfington; but fitting down on a couch 
and falling afieep, he was feized when he awoke with 
a fhivering which terminated in a fever and diar- 
rhoea. Every remedy that could be thought on 
by his phyficians was immediately adminiltered, 
but without fuccefs. He law his la ft moments ap- 
proach with that firmnefs of mind which had never 
left him. He thanked Dr. Bidloo for his care and 
tendernefs, faying, “ I know that you ancl the 
“ Other learned phyficians have done all that your 
“ art can do for my relief ; but finding all means 

IC ineffectual, I fubmit.” He was attended in his 

preparatory devotions by the archbifliop of Canter- 
bury, and the biftiop of Salifbury. Finding his 
diffolution near at hand, he enquired for the earl 1 
of Portland, who not arriving till after he was 
fpeechlofs, the king could only Ihew the warmth 
o,f his friendfhip bvgrafping his hand, and prefling 
it with extraordinary ardor to his heart. 

His majefty then refigned his breath on the eighth 
of March, in the fifty-fecond' year of his age, and 
fourteenth of his reign. His body was interred on 
the twelfth of April, in Weftminfter Abbey. 

As it is the lot of humanity to err, and molt hu- 
man characters are tinged with light and ff aie > 
the mental portrait of'kjng William has icon 

drawn by various pens, in various colours. _ u 
prejudice and party zeal which blinded the wuter 
of the 1 aft century/having now vanithed eor 

candour and equity, he is generally COU‘ lc er J’ 
upon a comparative view, equal at le_aft t0 J 
prince that ever fwayed the feeptre of Fug ‘ 
A referved temper, and a natural attachmen 
his countrymen the Dutch, frequently excita 
guft, and raifed jealoufies in the minds or 1 . 
glifh fubjefts, to the mutual prejudice 0 p 
and people. He appears to have hadiitt. ^ 
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tafte for polite literature, nor to have been actuated 
by what are called the more refined fenfations of 
the foul. Biit if we confider him as a king and a 
warrior, and -furvey his councils in the cabinfet and 
atchievemerits in the field, no trifling defeats can 
veil fuch glaring merit. To maintain Himfelf on 
the throne in fpite of the efforts of the moft pow- 
erful monarch in Europe ; td difcufs by the mod 
profound policy the counfels of foreign courts ; to 
command armies with as much, ability as refolu- 
tion ; to be always formidable eyeii after ill fuccefs, 
indefatigable under ficknefs and fatigue; in fhort, 
if to vindicate and affert the natural rights of man- 
kind and become the iliultrious inftrument in the 
hands of Providence for refcuin^ our forefathers 
from popilh fuperftitioh and arbitrary power} are 
actions worthy the- veneration of the 'world, and 
the grateful acknowledgrhent of all Englilhmen, 
the name of William Prihce of Orange will eV-er 
be held facredto the lateft pofterity. 

% « 

Remarkable Occurrences during the Reign of 

William III; 

A. D. 

1689 Thefirltland tax in England. 

1692 Bayonets invented* and flrlt u fed in England;* 



i 6 gz In the month of September the fliock of an earthquake 

was felt in London, and in many other parts of Eng- 
land, as well as in France, Germany arid the Nether- 
lands. Violent agitations of the fame kind liad hap- 
pened fome time before in Sicily and Malta. In 
the Former no lefs than i 00, coo perfons are faid to 
have perilhed on the occafion. The fame year die tosvn 
of Pore Royal in Jamaica wasalmoft deltroyed by an 
earthquake, arid about icod perfons buried in the 
ruins. f t 

1694 Stamp duties fifft impofed in England. 

169^ A ta£ laid on Batchelors above 25 years of age: Fora 

duke 12]. 105 . and for a common perfon is. 

Another on Widowers. Fora duke 12I. 10s. a common. 

. perfon is. 

Another upon Births* For a duke 30I. a common perfrn 

* ‘ . 2S. . 

Another Upon Burials: Fora duke 50I: a common perfori . 
4s; \ , _ • 

Another on Marriages: For a duke 50!. a common per- 
fon 2s. £d. v‘ ' 

1696 Afylums for debtors, particularly the Mint in the Bo- 
rough, and White FriarS in Fiect-kreet, abolifhed* 

Council firk allowed to perfons guilty of treafon. 

1698 Hawkers and Pedlars in England £rk allowed to felt 

commodities 1 retale by licence. 

Whitehall totally deftroyed by fire. 

1699 Billingfgate made a free fifK- market: 

1700 Tlie firft Audlion in England,' by Eliflia Yale, governor 

of Fort St. Gecxrge in th£ Eak-Indies ; who fold the 
goods he brought froni thence in that manner. 
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'ccejjion of queen Anna. War declared againfi France and . Spain-. State, of France. Campaign in 
Flanders. Naval expeditions. Death of the brave Admiral Bcmbow. The queen gains the confidence 
of the parliament. Campaign of the allies. DefeEtion of the duke of Savoy and the king of Portugal 
from the interefi of Lewis. Battle of Blenheim. Naval exploits. Siege and reduction of Gibraltar. 
Faking of Barcelona. The Union. Battle of Ramillies. Expedition in Spain, treaty of Union con- 
firmed. Fate of Sir Cloudefey Shovel and part of his fleet. Leivis attempts an invafion in. Scotland in 
favor of the Pretender. Siege of Life. Capture of Minorca from the Spaniards. Death 'of thi 
prince of Denmark. Lewis Jolicits for peace. Battle of Malplaqnet. Frial of Sacheverel. Revolu- 
tion in the Englifj minifry. New parliament. Fhe duke of Marlborough infuited. South-Jea Company . 
Preliminaries of peace. Oppoftion of the Allies. Freaty between the Englijh and the States General. 
Freaty of Utrecht. Peace proclaimed. Party zeal maintained with great violence and ahimofify, Fhe 
earl of Oxford difgraced. Death and character of 1 queen Anne. 
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or military, were continued in their refpeftive func- 
tions till further orders. 

On the eleventh of March her majefty went to. 
thehoufeof peers, where, after alluring her par- 
liament that Ihe relied entirely on their affe&ion 
and zeal for the eftablifhment of her revenues, Ihe 
promifed to make the public good the foie objedb 
of her adminiftration, “ As I know my heart,’’ 
laid flie “ to be entirely Englifii, the happineA 
and profperity of England fliall be my grand aim, 
and you fliall always find me a ftrift- and religious 
obferver of my word.” The affable manner in 
which Die received the congratulations of her fub- 
jedfcs increafed their. confidence and confirmed their 
loyalty. . 

Though the death of the latejdhg had been 3 
fubjefit of rejoicing to the French, and of confter- 
nation to the Hollanders, it produced a change in 
the affairs of Europe. The ftates, animated by. 
her majefty’s affurances, at length refolved to pro- 
fecute vigorous meafures, and the arrival of the 
earl of Marlborough ftrengthened their refolutions. 
That nobleman was fent to Holland in quality of 
^ | I her majefty’s ambaffador extraordinary and pleni- 

potentiary 
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potentiary to the ftates -general. Every part of 
Marlborough’s negotiation was attended with fuc- 
eefs, and he embarked for England on the third of 
April, having firft laid clown the plan of opera- 
tions for the following campaign. 

During thefe tranfadllons the commons refolved 
to fettle on her majefty for life, the fame revenue 
as had been allowed the late king William. On 
the thirtieth of March the queen went to the houfe 
of lords, and gave the royal aflent to federal public 
and private bills ; at the fame time, fire thanked 
the commons for continuing the fame revenue to 
her as to the late king, told them fhe would affign 
an hundred thoufand pounds thereof for the public 
fervice of the prefent year, and advifed them to 
difpatch the public bufinefs as fall as poflible. 

After a warm debate in council, whether the 
Englifh fhould engage in the war as principals or 
only as auxiliaries, the majority gave it in favour 
of the former, and a declaration of war was or- 
dered to be prepared againft France and Spain, 
The queen, however, laid the matter before the 
houfe of commons, and the comptroller, by her 
command, communicated to them the convention 
between her majefty, the emperor, and the ftates 
general. Elaving obtained the confent of parlia- 
ment, the queen cauft.d war to be declared againft 
France and Spain on the 4th of May, and two days 
after, the lord Godolphin was appointed lord high- 
treafurer. 

A bill having palled both houfes to impower 
her majefty to name commiffioners for treating with 
the Scots on the fubjett of an union, they were 
accordingly appointed, and met for the firft-tfme at 
the cockpit, .where, after reading both commif- 
fions, the lord-keeper'Wright made a fhort fpeech 
on the fubjeft of their meeting, and was anfwered 
by the duke of Queenfbury. Accordingly, they 
agreed, that the two kingdoms 'fhould be infepa- 
rably united into one monarchy, under her majefty, 
her heirs and fucceftors, and under the fame limita- 
tions, according to the atl of fettlement : but when 
the ScottifE commiffioners propofed, that the rights 
and privileges of their company trading to Africa 
and the Indies fhould be preferved and maintained, 
infurmountable difficulties arofe, and no farther 
progrefs was then made in the affair. 

The campaign in Germany was begun with the 
fiege of Keyferfwaert, which was reduced after 
a defperate refiftance, by the prince of Nafiau Sa- 
arbrugh marefchal de camp to the emperor. Ge- 
neral Coehorn, at the head of a ftrong detachment, 
had entered Flanders, demolifhed the French lines, 
between the forts of Donat and Ifabella, and laid 
Chatellaine under contribution. 

.When Marlborough arrived in Holland he re- 
paired to the army then encamped under the walls 
of Nimeguen, pafied the Maefe on the 1 6th of 



accompanied by general 



Opdam, 



barked that evening on the Maefe for the Ha<r U e 
_ _ . , and Mynheer 

Guild ermanfer, one of the deputies of the ftates 
together with twenty-five foldiers, under the com- 
mand of a lieutenant to ferve as convoy. But the 
boats being feparared in the night, a French p'a-ti- 
zan, with thirty-five men from Gueldres, who 
lurking among the rufhes on the banks of the river 
obferving the boat in which were the earl and his 
attendants, they feized the rope by which it was 
drawn, discharged their fmall arms, and then mill- 
ing into it, fecu red the foldiers, before they could 
put themfelves in a pofture of defence. They af- 
terwards rifled the baggage, carried off the guard 
as prifoners, and allowed the boat to proceed. An 
account -of this tranfaftion having reached the 

Hague, greatly alarmed the inhabitants ; but their 

fears were foon difpelled by the arrival of the earl, 
whom they now confidered as their friend and de- 
liverer. 

f 

King William, a fnorttime before his death, had 
formed a defign to reduce Cadiz, and this icheme 
queen Anne determined to put in execution, the 
fleet confifted of fifty fail of the line, commanded 
by Sir George Rooke; and the duke of Ormond 
was appointed general of the land forces, deftine'd 
for this expedition. 

They failed from St. Helen’s the latter end of 
June, and anchored about two leagues from Ca- 
diz on the twelfth of Auguft. On the fifteenth 
the duke of Ormond landed with his forces in ..the 
bay of Bulls, under cover of a fmart fire from 
fome frigates. He fuminoned the governor of St, 
Catherine to furrender ; and received for anfwer, 
that the garrifon were prepared for his reception. 
The allies railed a battery againft Montagorda 
fort; but were foon obliged to reimbark their 
troops on failure of the attempt. 

While they were on their way for England, ad- 
miral Rooke, receiving advice that the Weft India 
galleons had put into Vigo under convoy of a 
French fquadron, refolved to fail thither, and at- 
tack them in that pofture.- The pafiage into the 
harbour was defended by batteries, forts, and 
breaftworks on each fide ; by a ftrong boom con- 
fiding of iron chains, topmafts, and cables, moored 
at each end to a feventy gun fliip, and fortified 
within by five Chips of the fame ftrength, laying 
athwart the channel with their broadfides, to the 
offing. As the firft and fecond rates of the com* 
bined fhips were too large to enter, the admirals 
fhifted their flags to fmaller veffels. In order to 
favour the attempt the duke of Ormond landed 
with twenty five hundred men, at the dillance'of 
two leagues from Vigo, and attacked a fort and 
platform of forty pieces of cannon, at the mouth 
of the harbour, of which he made hirnfelf matter. 
As foon as the Britifh enfign was difplayed at the 



July, and encamped within two leagues and a half of top of this fort, the fhips advanced to the attack, 
the enemy. The French army, under the com- Vice admiral Hopfon in the Torbay crouding all 

mand of the duke of Burgundy and marefchal his fail, ran directly againft the boom, which was 

~ ~ ’ ’ * * fliivered by the firft fliock ; the whole Iquadron en- 

tered the harbour, through a terrible fire from the 
enemy’s fhips and batteries* and the French, find- 
ing themfelves unequal to their antagonifts, re- 
folved, after a defperate engagement* to /^ e 
to the galleons and fhips of war, that they might 
not fall into the hands of the Englifh. They ac- 
cordingly burned and ran afhore efght ihips and 
as many advice- boats ; but; ten French men of wa; • 
and eleven galleons were Taken. The value, qt 
fourteen millions of pieces of eight, x 
rich commodities, were Soft in fix galleons that pe-. 

rifted 



Boufflers, being infererior to that of the allies, and 
determining to avoid the hazard of a battle, aban- 
doned Spanifh Guelderland, and left it intirely to 
their diferetion, by which means Marlborough took 
Venlo, Ruremonde and Leige, and prepared him 
felf for more memorable expeditions. Thus end- 
ed the firft campaign equally advantageous to the 
allies and honorary to the earl, who now eftabiifhed 
that military fame, for which he ftandsfo renowned 
in the annals of hiftory. 

The confederate army being now feparated, 
Marlborough repaired to Maeftricht, where he em- 
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